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OKGANIC    CHEMISTRY, 

on  THE   CHEMISTRY   OF  THE   HYDROCARBONS   AND    THEIR 

DERIVATIVES. 


PART  II. 

COMPOUNDS   CONTAINING   DIVALENT 

EADICALS. 

DYAD  ALCOHOL  RADICALS. 

These  compounds  differ  from  the  monatomic  alcohol  radicals 
inasmuch  as  many  exist  in  the  free  state.  They  form  a  homo- 
logous series,  the  first  term  being  ethylene,  C^H^,  formerly  called 
defiant  gas.  For  this  reason,  at  Gut'hric's  suggestion,  the 
hydrocarbons  having  the  general  formula  CnHgn  are  termed  the 

451  General  properties  of  the  Olefines,  The  lower  members  of 
this  series  are,  like  the  lower  paraffins,  gases  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. The  next  members  are  volatile  liquids,  whose  boiling- 
points  rise  regularly  with  every  increment  of  CHj  imtil  the  higher 
members  are  reached  ;  these  are  solid  bodies,  crystallizing  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  The  olefines  are  at  once  distinguished 
from  the  paraffins  by  their  reaction  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  as 
they  combine  directly  with  these  elements,  even  in  the  dark,  with 
evolution  of  heat,  to  form  dichlorides  or  dibromides,  and  these 
latter  bodies  are  readily  transformed,  by  double  decomposition. 


>  Joum,  Chan.  Soc,  [1],  xii.  109. 
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into  other  compounds  of  the  dyad  alcohol  radicals.  For  effecting 
these  conversions  methods  are  used  similar  to  those  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  compounds  of  the  monad  alcohol 
radicals  from  their  haloid  ethers. 

Attempts  to  prepare  other  compounds  of  dyad  radicals 
from  the  haloid  ethers  were  first  made  in  1840  by  Lowig  and 
Weidmann.  They  acted  upon  ethylene  chloride  with  potassium 
sulphide  and  potassium  hydrosulphide,  obtaining  ethylene 
sulphide  and  ethylene  hydrosulphide,^  the  true  relationships 
of  which  were  however  at  that  time  not  fully  recognised.^ 

In  1855  Buff,*  and  at  the  same  time  Sonnenschein  and 
Meyer,*  prepared  ethylene  thiocyanate,  whilst  a  year  afterwards 
Wurtz  made  the  memorable  discovery  of  the  existence  of  ethy- 
lene alcohol  (see  part  i.  p.  27).  He  and  several  of  his  pupils 
then  showed  that  this  body  is  the  first  term  of  a  series  of  homo- 
logues,  and  soon  made  us  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
very  interesting  derivatives. 

The  olefines  also  combine  directly  with  the  hydracids  of  the 
chlorine  group.  Ethylene  and  hydriodic  acid  form  ethyl  iodide, 
whilst  the  olefines  containing  more  than  two  atoms  of  carbon 
yield  secondary  or  tertiary  haloid  ethers,  as  has  already  been 
stated  (part  i.  p.  182).  Some  olefines  also  combine  directly  with 
water,  with  formation  of  the  tertiary  alcohols  (part  i.  p.  186). 
Moreover  they  combine  with  hypochlorous  acid,  bodies  termed 
chlorhydrate^  or  chlorhydrins  being  thus  formed,  such  as  ethylene 
chlorhydHn,  CgH^Cl.OH,  and  these  may  be  considered  to  be 
monochlorinated  alcohols  of  the  monad  radicals.  The  olefines 
likewise  combine  with  nitrogen  tetroxide. 

452  Constitution  of  the  Ol^Jincs.  Owing  to  the  readiness 
with  which  the  olefines  undergo  direct  combination,  they  have 
been  termed  non -saturated  hydrocarbons,  an  expression  which 
points  to  the  assumption  that  they  contain  free  combining 
units.  This  view  was  formerly  accepted  by  some  chemists, 
whilst  others  adopted  the  idea  that  the  olefines  are  saturated 
compounds,  but  that  they  contain  one  atom  of  carbon  which 
acts  not  as  a  tetrad  but  as  a  dyad.  According  to  a  third  hypothesis, 
now  generally  adopted,  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  olefines 
are  linked  together  by  two  combining  units,  and  this  double 
linkage  is  changed  into  a  single  linkage  by  the  action  of  the 
elements  of  the  chlorine  group  or  their  hydracids.    According  to 

>  Pogg.  Ann,  xlix.  123.  2  Kekule,  Lehrb.  i   643. 

•  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  c.  229.  *  Journ,  Prakt,  Chem.  Ixv.  269. 
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the  first  of  these  hypotheses,  the  simplest  olcfine,  ethylene, 
CoH^,  ought  to  exist  in  two  forms : 

_i  I 

C  H.  —  C  Hg. 

We  are  however  acquainted  with  only  one  ethylene,  and  all 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  isomeric 
hydrocarbon  have  proved  abortive.^  That  the  well  known 
body  ethylene  is  not  represented  by  the  fii*st  of  the  above  two 
formulae,  and  therefore  also  that  it  is  not  represented  by  the 
formula  CH3 — CH,  which  assumes  the  existence  of  a  dyad 
carbon  atom,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  above  named 
ethylene  chlorhydrin  yields  on  oxidation  chloracetic  acid  ; 

Ethylene  Chlorbydrate.  Chloracetic  Acid. 

CH2CI  CH,C1 

I  I 

CH2.OH.  CO.OH. 

Hence  ethylene  possesses  the  constitution  assigned  to  it  by 
the  second  formula,  or  it  contains  the  two  carbon  atoms  doubly 
linked. 

A  further  argument  against  the  existence  of  either  free  com- 
bining units  or  dyad  carbon  is  found  in  the  fact  that  only  one 
propylene,  CgH^,  is  known,  whilst  according  to  the  first  of  these 
hypotheses  the  four  following  are  possible  : 

CH3  — C/H.2  ^Hjj  CJHjj 


I 

— CH  CH2  =0  CH, 


k 


— CHg.  — CHg.  C/H3.  CH. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  the  hydrocarbon  contains 
a  dyad  carbon  atom,  the  atoms  can  only  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  third  or  fourth  formula.  That,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case  follows  fri^m  the  fact  that  propylene  is  obtained 
by  the  withdrawf^l  of  the  elements  of  hydriodic  acid  from  both 
primary  and  secondary  propyl  iodide,  and  that  consequently  on 
the  assumption  of  free  combining  units,  only  the  first  of  these 
formulae  can  explain  its  constitution. 

Again,  "whilst  we  «re  acquainted  with  only  one  ethylene  and 

*  Tollens,   Ann.   Chem,  Pharm,  cxxxvii.  311 ;  L.   Meyer,   ib,  cxxxix.  285 ; 
Fnmkland  and  Dobbin,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  1878,  i.  545. 
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one  propylene,  three  butylenos,  C^Hg,  exist,  and  the  assumption 
that  the  oletines  each  contain  two  carbon  atoms  doubly  linked 
stands  in  complete  accordance  with  this  fact,  whilst  on  the 
other  hypotheses  a  larger  number  of  butylenes  are  possible. 
These  three  butylenes  are  obtained  by  removing  the  elements  of 
hydriodic  acid  from  the  well  known  butyl  iodides.  The  normal 
primary  iodide  yields  a  butylene  different  from  that  obtained 
from  the  secondary  iodide.  Both  ole fines  however  unite  with 
hydriodic  acid  to  form  the  secondary  iodide.  A  third  butylene 
is  formed  both  from  isobutyl  iodide  and  from  the  tertiary  iodide, 
and  it  combines  with  hydriodic  acid  to-  form  the  latter  body. 
If  we  now  assume  that  these  olefines  contain  free  combining 
units,  their  constitution  can  only  be  represented  by  the  following 
formulae : 

CH3  CH3  CH3 

I 


CH,  — CH  — C-CH3 

I  I  I 

CH  — CH  — CH. 


— CHj.  CH3. 

In  other  words  it  is  proved  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases  that 
the  carbon  atoms  which  are  not  saturated  with  hydrogen  are 
the  two  neighbouring  ones  and  the  simplest,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  these  two  atoms  are  connected 
together  by  double  linkage. 

When  the  olefines  are  oxidized  by  potassium  lichromate  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they  decompose  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  alcohols,  and  the  division  of  the  molecule, 
except  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  always  takes  place  where  the 
double  linkage  occurs.  Potassium  permanganate  in  aqueous 
or  acid  solution  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  at  the  same  time 
bibasic  acids  are  mainly  produced. 

As  examples  the  following  may  be  quoted  : 

Propylene.  Isobutyl  cne.  Propyl -ethylene. 

CH3.CHZZCH2.       (CH3)2CziCH2.       CH3.CH2.CH2.CHZ1CH0. 

Methyl-propyl-ethylene.  Ethyl -dimethyl-e^hylene. 

vHg.CH2.CH2.CHziCH.CH3.  GH3.CH2.CHiziC(CH3)^. 

Tetramethyl-etbylene. 

(CH3),C-C(CH0 .. 


Of  these,  the  two  first  yield  on  oxidation  carbon  diuside,  acetic 
acid,  and  formic  acid,  isobutylene  yielding  acetone  in  addition. 
Propyl -ethylene  yields  uornial  butyric  acid  and  formic  acid,  and 
the  first  of  these  acids  is  formed  together  with  acetic  acid  from 
naethyl-propy  I -ethylene,  whilst  ethyl-dimethyl-ethylene  yields 
propionic  acid,  and  acetone  or  acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
.telramethyl -ethylene  yields  only  the  two  latter  compounds. 

The  above  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  nomenclature  of 
tbe  olefines,  their  names  being  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the 
syllable  -em  to  the  name  of  the  corresponding  monad  radical. 
Another  nomenclature  which  is  sometimes  adopted  is  to  change 
ttie  vowel  a  in  the  terminal  syllable  of  the  paiaffin  into  f, 
ethane  thus  becoming  eihetie,  &c.  As  all  the  olefines  may 
be  looked  upon  aa  derivatives  of  ethylene,  propylene  may 
■le  termed  methjl-ethylene,  and  isobutylene.dimethyl-ethylene. 
This  form  of  nomenclature  is  especially  useful  for  the  distinction 
of  isomeric  olefines,  as  the  above  examples  indicate. 

453  Formation  of  tJu:  Olefines.  Olefines  are  formed  in  several 
ways.  They  are  obtained  from  the  alcohols  of  the  nnnad  radicals 
by  the  action  of  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  zinc  chloride,  &c. 

The  haloid  ethers  of  the  alcohol  radicals  are  converted  into 
Ihe  olefinea  wlien  they  are  heated  with  alcoholic  potash ; 
CjH^t  +  KOH  =  C,H,  +  KI  -1-  HjO. 

The  Becondary  and  tertiary  compounds  readily  undergo  de- 
loomposition  in  this  way,  some  of  the  latter  class  even  Jecom- 
pOBiDg  spontaneously  at  temperatures  considerably  above  their 
boiling-points.  The  primary  haloid  ethers  which  are  attacked 
by  potash  with  greater  difficulty,  always  yield,  together  with  the 
•lefines,  a  mixed  ether,  whilst,  secondary  chlorides  yield  with 
potaftsium  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid  ur.der  pressure,  not 
only  the  acetic  ethers  but  also  an  olefine  (Schorlemmer).  The 
Jialoid  ethers  are  1ikcwi.se  converted  into  olefines  by  heating 
■with  oxide  of  lead  to  220'.' 

The  olefines,  moreover,  may  be  prepared  synthetically.  For 
kCxample,  the  butylene  termed  ethyl-ethylene  may  be  obtained 
ilqr  tbe  tuition  of  zinc-ethyl  oa  monohrom-ethylene ; 

2C,H,Br  +  Zn;CjH5),  =  SC^H^.C^Hs  -|-  ZiiBr^ 

Allyl  iodide,  CgH^I.  similarly  treated  yields  a  pentylene, 
;CH,=CH.CH.CH,CHs,    which   is   propyl-ethylene. 

'  Eltekow,  Joun.  JfiMJ,  Chrm.  fla.  p.  8fl. 
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The  production  of  the  olefines  in  various  preparations  of 
the  paraffins,  as  ^ell  as  by  heating  the  solid  paraffins  under 
pressure,  has  already  been  mentioned  (see  part  i.  p.  137). 

The  hydrocarbons  which  are  evolved  when  cast-iron  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  acids  also  contain  olefines ;  ^  and  lastly, 
these  bodies  are  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  many  organic  compounds,  and  hence  occur  in 
coal-gas,  coal-tar,  wood- tar,  &c. 

Zinc  chloride  or  sulphuric  acid  easily  converts  the  olefines 
into  polymeric  modifications,  and  hence  when  they  are  prepared 
from  the  alcohols  by  means  of  these  bodies,  polymeric  hydro- 
carbons are  generally  formed.  In  this  formation  a  double  de- 
composition between  the  define  and  unattacked  alcohol  takes 
place.*  Thus,  for  example,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
trimethyl-carbinol,  di-isobutylene  and  tri-isobutylene  are  formed: 

The  same  products  are  obtained  by  heating  isobutylene, 
tertiary -butyl  iodide,  and  lime  to  100°.*  The  constitution  of 
these  and  other  polymeric  olefines  will  be  discussed  under  their 
several  heails. 

454  Suhstitution'jnoducU  of  the  olefines.  Inasmuch  as  the  ele- 
ments of  the  chlorine  group  unite  directly  with  the  olefines,  these 
bodies  naturally  do  not  directly  give  rise  to  substitution-products, 
although  such  compounds  may  be  obtained  indirectly.  For 
example,  the  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ethylene  may  be  replaced 
successively  by  chlorine,  by  combining  the  define  with  chlorine, 
and  then  heating  the  ethylene  dichloride  with  alcoholic  potash : 

C^H.Cl^  H-  KOH  =  C2H3CI  +  KCl  -f  HgO. 

The  monochlor-ethylene  thus  formed  again  combines  with 
chlorine  to  form  monochlor-ethylene  dichloride,  and  this  is  con- 
verted by  alcoholic  potash  in  dichlor-ethylene,  and  so  on. 

455  Olycoh.  This  name  is  given  to  the  class  of  diatomic 
alcohols,  the  first  term  of  which  series  is  ethylene  alcohol  or  glycol, 
C2H^(OH)2.    This  was  first  obtained  in  185G  by  Wurtz,  a  discovery 

*  Hahn,  Ann.  Chcm.  PJuirm.  cxxix.  67  ;  Williams,  SUliman's  Amer.  Joum. 
[3],  vi.  363;  Cloez,  Compt.  Rend,  Ixxviii.  1565. 

*  Butlerow,  Ann.  Chcm,  Phann.  cLxxxix.  47. 

*  Lermoutow,  76.  cxcvi.  116. 
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which  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  several  of  its  homologues. 
Up  to  that  time,  only  the  alcohols  of  monad  radicals  were  known, 
with  the  single  exception  of  glycerin,  €3115(011)3,  which,  as 
Berthelot  had  pointed  out,  is  an  alcohol  of  a  triad  radical.  It 
appeared  therefore  to  Wurtz  not  unlikely  that  an  alcohol  might 
exist  intermediate  between  alcohol  and  glycerin.  This  was 
borne  out  by  experiment,  and  the  body  thus  obtained  he  termed 
glycol,  "pour  marquer  la  double  analogic  qui  les  relie  h,  la 
glycerine  d'une  part,  Ji  Talcool  de  Tautre."  ^ 

The  glycols  may  be  obtained  from  the  haloid  ethers  of  the 
dyad  radicals,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  by  which  the  common 
alcohols  are  obtained  from  their  corresponding  ethers.  Several 
other  modes  of  preparation  will  be  described  hereafter. 

After  Wurtz  had  prepared  the  four  first  glycols,  he  made 
the  singular  observation  that  the  boiling-points  of  these  bodies, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  members  of  the  other  homologous 
series,  do  not  rise  but,  on  the  contrary,  diminish  for  every 
increment  of  CHj,  as  follows : 

B.P. 
Ethylene  glycol,    C^Jd^      197°-5 
Propylene  glycol,  C8H8O2       188° 
Butylene  glycol,    Gfi^fi^      183° 
Amy lene  glycol,   C^Hj/X      177° 

This  apparently  anomalous  fact  has  since  been  very  satis- 
factorily explained,  for  the  constitution  of  the  above-named 
bmlies  are,  in  fact,  not  analogous.  That  this  is  the  case  is  seen 
from  the  following : 

Ethylene  glycol.  Propylene  glycol. 

CH  .OH  UH3 


CH,.OH.  CH.OH 


CH,.OH. 


Butylene  glycol  Amylcne  glycol. 

CHo  CM«  CHo  Cxjq 

\V  \/ 

O.OH  C.OH 

I  I 

CHyOH.  CH.OH 


CH,, 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Iv.  402. 
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Ethylene  glycol,  according  to  this,  is  a  primary  alcohol ; 
propylene  glycol,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  primary-secondary 
compound ;  whilst  the  third  alcohol,  also  termed  isobutylene 
alcohol,  is  a  primary-tertiary  alcohol ;  and  amylene  glycol  is  a 
secondary-tertiary  alcohol. 

The  primary  alcohol,  trimethylene-glycol,  CH2(OH).CH2CH2- 
(OH),  isomeric  with  propylene-glycol  boils  at  216**,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  in  the  case  of  the  normal  primary  glycols,  the 
boiling-point  rises  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  it  does  in  the 
case  of  the  corresponding  alcohols  of  the  normal  series. 

456  Pinacones.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  also 
acquainted  with  glycols  which  are  only  secondary,  or  only 
tertiary,  alcohols.  The  tertiary  glycols,  which  are  termed  piTia- 
cones,  are  easily  obtained  synthetically  from  the  ketones  by 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen,  when,  of 
course,  a  part  of  the  ketone  passes  over  into  the  secondary 
alcohol,  a  result  which  may  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented 
by  keeping  the  ketone  out  of  solution.  Common  acetone  yields 
the  simplest  pinacone  or  tetramethyl-cthylene  alcohol : 

CH«  CHo  CHo  CH« 

\/  \/ 

CO  H  O.OH 

+  =  I 

CO  H  C.OH 

CH3       CH3  CJHg       CH3. 

The  glycols  yield  on  oxidation,  according  to  their  constitii- 
tion,  different  products.  Those  which  are  only  primary  alco^* 
hols,  are  converted  first  into  monobasic,  and  afterwards  into 
dibasic-acids : 


Ethylene  Alcohol.  Oxyacetic  Acid.  Oxalic  Acid. 

JHgOH  C 

I  I 


CH2.OH  CH2.OH  CO.OH 


CH.,.OH  CO.OH  CO.OH. 

Primary-secondary,  and  primary-tertiary  glycols  yield,  as  first- 
product,  a  monobasic  oxyacid : 

liactic  Acid,  or 
Propylene  alcohol.  o-Oxypropionic  Acid. 

CH3  CH3 


CH.OH  CH.OH 

I 


CHjOH  CO.OH. 
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Isobutylene  Alcohol.  Oxyisobutyric  Acid. 

CHo  CH«  CHq  CH« 

\!/    '  \/   ' 

C.OH  C.OH 

CHgOH  CO.OH 

The  oxyacids  thus  obtained  are  considered  in  the  followmg 
chapter. 

The  secondary  glycols  yield  on  oxidation  two  molecules  of  a 
fatty  acid,  whilst  the  tertiary  alcohols  or  pinacones  are  first 
reconverted  into  the  ketones  from  which  they  originated. 

457  Oxides.  The  first  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  a  glycol  is  a  chlorhydrin,  one  of  the  hydroxyls 
being  replaced  by  chlorine.  These  compounds  which  are  half 
chlorides  and  half  alcohols,  and  which,  as  has  been  stated,  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  the  olefines  with 
hypochlorous  acid,  are  easily  attacked  by  caustic  potash,  and 
thus  the  oxide  is  formed  : 

CHgCl  CH, 

I  +     KOH     =      I     >0     -f     KCl    +     Hfi. 

CH2.OH  ch/ 

The  oxide  in  the  above  case  is  isomeric  with  acetaldehyde 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  dyad 
radical  ethidene,  — CH.CH3. 

The  ketones,  like  the  aldehydes,  behave  in  many  respects 
like  oxides  of  dyad  radicals,  and  hence  in  the  propylene  series 
we  have  the  following  four  oxides: 

J\c6toii6   or 
Propylene  Trimethylene        Propionaldehydc,  or    Dimethylmithylene 

Oxide.  Oxide.  Propidene  Oxide.  Oxide 

CH3  CJHg  CHg  Cri3 


I       \ 
OH.  CHo  O  CH-  CO 

^O  I      / 


CHg/  CHg  CHO  CH3. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  glycols  are  not  converted  into 
the  corresponding  oxides  by  the  removal  from  them  o£  tlie 
elements  of  water,  but  that  aldehydes  or  ketones  are  thus 
formed.  For  example,  when  ethylene  glycol  is  heated  with 
zinc  chloride,  acetaldehyde  is  formed,^  and  this  is  also  produced 
when  ethylene    alcohol  is    heated  with  water  to  220° — 230**.* 

^  Wurtz,  Compt,  Re.nft.  xlvii.  346  ;  Ann,  Cherr.  Pharm,  cviii.  84. 
*  Nevoid  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxxiii.  228. 
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In  the  case  of  the  glycols  richer  in  carbon  the  change  takes 
place  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  it  is  not  necessary  first 
to  prepare  the  glycols,  inasmuch  as  if  the  dibromide  of  the 
olefine  be  heated  with  water  and  oxide  of  lead  to  140° — 150", 
the  glycols  which  are  formed  to  begin  with,  decompose  in 
various  ways  according  to  their  constitution.^  Thus  compounds 
containing  the  group  -  CHBr  -  CHgBr,  form  an  aldehyde  and 
a  ketone,  the  glycol  undergoing  two  distinct  decompositions. 


CH.OH    =    CH,    +    H,0 


CHj-OH  COH 


C1T3  ^^3 


=  io 


CH.OH    =    CO      +    H„0 

I  I 

GH2.OM  ^H.3. 

If  the  group  —  CBr-CHgBr  be  present,  the  aldehyde  only 
is  formed  ;  isobutylcne  dibromide,  (CH3)2CBr.CH2Br,  yields 
isobutyl  aldehyde  (CHgjgCH.COH.  If  the  compound  contain 
the  group  — CHBr.CBr.~  or  izCBr.CBrzi  the  ketone  only  is 
formed.  Hence  the  pinacones  decompose  very  readily  into 
water  and  the  ketones,  to  which  the  name  of  pinacolines  is 
given.  The  formation  of  the  ketones  is  seen  in  the  following 
equations : 

CH«  CHo  CHo  GHo 

\/  \V 

COH  CH 

1  -  I  +    H,0 

CH.OH  CO 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

Cxio  CH.«  CHo 

COH    =    CH,— C— CHs 
I  I  +    H,0. 

COH  CO 

/\  I 

(-•Hj      GHg  ^^3. 

*  Eltokow,  Joum.  Huss,  Chcni,  Gcs,  x.  211. 


458  EtMreal  Stilts  of  ih,:  Dyad  Radicals.  It  has  alrendy  been 
stated  that  the  olefiucs  readily  combine  with  clilorine  and 
bromine  and,  less  easily,  with  iodine  to  form  the  haloid  ethers, 
amongst  whioli  also  ethereal  salts  are  known,  such  as  etliylene 
chloriodide,  CjH,ClI,  obtained  by  the  union  of  ethylene  and 
chlorine  raoniodide.  Haloid  ethers  of  dyad  radicals  are  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  on  the  chlorides 
or  bromides  of  the  monad  radicals  and  these  are,  therefore, 
the  second  substitution-products  of  the  paraffins.  The  com- 
pounda  thus  obtained  are  some  of  them  identical  with  and 
others  different  from  those  obtained  from  the  olefines.  Thns, 
for  instance,  ethane  yields  ethidcne  chloride,  CH3.CHCU,  iso- 
meric with  ethylene  chloride,  but  propane  yields  propylene 
chloride,  CH3.CHCI.CHp  (Schorlemmer). 

Bodies  isomeric  with  the  ethereal  haloid  salts  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentacMoride  or  phosphorus  bromide 
on  the  aldehydes  and  ketones.  Acetaldehyde  or  ethidene  oxide 
yields  ethidene  chloride,  and  ordinary  acetone,  or  dimethylme- 
tliylene  oxide  yields  dime  thy  Imethylene  chloride,  CHj  CClj-CHj. 

Other  compounds  may  easily  be  obtained  from  the  haloid 
ethers  by  double  decomposition.  As  these  reactions  are  analo- 
gous to  those  yielded  by  the  haloid  ethers  of  the  monad  radicals 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  here.  Only  one 
pfint  must  be  mentioned,  namely  that  the  haloid  ethers  which 
are  derived  from  aldehydes  or  ketones,  cannot  be  converted 
into  alcohols,  although  they  can  be  converted  into  ethcra  or 
ethereal  Baits.     Thus,  for  instance,  aldehyde  yields  : 

Ethidene  DielLyl  OxiJp.  ElliiJeno  DiaceUte. 

.  CHj.CH(0C3H,),,  CH3.CH(0C,Hp),; 

but  if  we  attempt  to  convert  the  Inst  named  body  into  the 
corresponding  alcohol,  aldehyde  is  again  formed.  It  appears, 
however,  not  unlikely  that  ethidene  alcohol  and  its  homologuea 
do  exist  in  aqueous  solution ;  for  if  aldehyde  be  mixed  with  water 
an  evolution  of  heat,  and  contraction  takes  place,  facts  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  the  following  reaction : 

CHjCHO  +  HjO  =  CHs.CH(OH)„. 

This  is  rendered  probable  by  another  circumstance,  namely 
that  the  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde  boils  higher  than  the  pure 
compound  (see  part  i.  p.  477).    As,  however,  water  and  aldehyde 
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may  be  completely  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  or  by 
means  of  calcium  chloride,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ethidene 
alcohol,   if    it  exists  at   all,   must  be  a  very  unstable  body. 

Although  alcohols  containing  two  or  more  hydroxyls  in 
contact  with  the  same  carbon  atom  have  not  been  prepared  in 
the  pure  state,  the  substitution-products  of  such  compounds  are 
known.  Of  these  we  have  chloral  hydrate,  CCl3CH(OH)2, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  will  hereafter  be 
described  as  trichlorethidene  glycol. 

According  to  theory  the  compounds  of  the  dyad  radicals  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  monad  ones,  not  only  because 
in  the  first  place  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  of  isomerism 
may  occur,  but  also  because,  in  addition  to  the  simple  com- 
pounds, that  is  those  which  contain  two  similar  atoms  or  radi- 
cals, a  large  number  of  mixed  compounds  may  exist  in  which 
two  different  atoms  or  radicals  are  present  Several  examples 
of  this  kind  have  already  been,  and  others  will  hereafter  be, 
mentioned. 


MONOBASIC  Acids  of  the  series  an,  o  . 

459  It  has  already  been  stated  that  these  monobasic  acids, 
called  the  lactic  series,  from  the  long  well  known  body  lactic  acid, 
are  obtained  by  the  moderate  oxidation  of  those  glycols  containing 
an  hydroxyl  in  the  primary  position.  They  may  be  more  easily 
and  simply  obtained  by  replacing  the  halogen  in  the  mono- 
substituted  fatty  acids  by  hydroxyl,  and  hence  they  are  also 
termed  the  hydroxy-  or  oxy-acids.  Thus  for  example,  glycollic" 
or  oxyacetic  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  a 
monochloracetate  with  an  excess  of  wat^r : 

CH2CI  CH2.OH 

I  +    H2O    =      |.  +    HCl. 

COgH  CO2H 

In  a  similar  way  a-monobrompropionic  acid  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid : 

a-Brompro))iomc  Acid.  Lactic,  or  o-Oxypropionic  Acid. 

CH«  CHo 


i 
i 


HBr  CH.OH 
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The  acids  of  this  group  may  also  be  obtained  synthetically  in 
a  variety  of  ways : 

(1)  Their  nitrils  are  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  an 
aldehyde  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  these  are  readily  decom- 
posed into  the  oxyacid  by  heating  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid. 
Thus  from  acetaldehyde,  lactic  is  prepared  : 


CH, 


CH3 


i 


HO 


+  HCN  =        CH.OH 

I 
CN. 


CHj  CH3 


CH.OH    +    2H2O    +    HCl    =    CH.OH    +    NH.Cl 

I  I 

CN  CO.OH. 

(2)  The  ketones  behave  in  an  exactly  similar  way  to 
the  aldehydes.  Thus  acetone  yields  oxyisobutyric  acid, 
(CH3)2C(OH)C02H,  and  this  may  also  be  easily  obtained  from 
monobrom-isobutyric  acid. 

(3)  The  nitrils  of  the  oxyacids  are  also  formed  by  heating  the 
chlorhydrin  with  potassium  cyanide.  Ethylene  chlorhydrin  thus 
yields  a  nitril  from  which  ethylene  lactic  acid  can  be  obtained,  a 
body  isomeric  with  ordinary  lactic  acid  or  ethidene  lactic  acid  : 

Ethylene  Cyanhydrate.  Ethylene  Lactic  Acid. 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 


CH. 


CH 

CN  CO.OH. 

(4)  Ethereal  salts  of  the  oxyacids  are  also  formed  when  a 
normal  ether  of  oxalic  acid  is  treated  with  the  zinc-compound  of 
an  alcohol-radical,  or  heated  with  zinc  and  the  corresponding 
iodide,  the  product  of  the  reaction  being  treated  with  water.^ 
Thus  for  example  the  methyl  ether  of  oxyisobutyric  acid  is 
obtained  by  the  following  reactions  : 

CH«  CH3 
CO.OCH,  \  / 

(a)      I  +     ZnCCHs).  =  CO.ZnOCH. 

CO.OCH,  I 

CO.OCH,. 

'  Frankland  and  Dnppa,  Proc,  Roy.  Soe.  xiiL  140. 
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CH«  CHq  CM«  CHo 

(b)         CO.ZnOCHg  +  2H2O  =  CO.H  +  HO.CH3  4-  ZnCOH)^. 

CO.OCH3  CO.OCH3 

The  oxyacids  are  at  once  alcohols  and  monobasic  acids,  and 
therefore  exhibit  the  properties  of  both  groups.  When  they 
are  heated  with  the  hydracids  of  the  chlorine  group  their  haloid 
ethers  or  monosubstituted  fatty  acids  are  formed : 

CH2.OH  CH^Br 

I  +     HBr     =       I      ^         +     H2O. 

CO2H  CO.,H 

This  reaction  is  in  exact  correspondence  lo  that  which  occurs 
by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  alcohols.  The  moniodo- 
acids,  formed  in  an  analogous  way,  are  reduced  to  fatty  acids  if 
a  suflScient  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  be  present : 

CHgl  GH3 


CO,H 


HI    =      I         +     L. 


2^  CO,H 

If  lactic  acid  be  heated  with  ethyl  alcohol,  ethyl  lactate  is 
obtained,  a  neutral  liquid  which  is  also  an  alcohol,  and  there- 
fore contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  sodium. 
If  the  sodium  compound  bo  treated  with  ethyl  iodide  diethyl 
lactate  is  formed,  a  neutral  liquid  which  is  decomposed 
by  caustic  potash  with  formation  of  potassium  ethyl-lactate. 
From  this  salt  ethyl-lactic  acid  itself  can  be  obtained  and  this 
is  isomeric  with  ethyl  lactate,  but  differs  from  it  widely,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  as  powerful  an  acid  as  lactic  acid  itself.  The 
constitution  of  these  ethers  and  compound  ethers  is  shown  in  the 
following  formula) : 


Ethyl  lActate. 

Diethyl  Tractate. 

Ethyl  lActic  Acid. 

•      CH3 

CH3 

CH3 

CH.OH 

CH.OC.,H, 

CH.0CjH5 

CO.OCH, 

CO.OCH, 

CO.OH. 

As  the  acids  of  this  group  are  at  once  alcohols  and  acids, 
they  may  unite  with  themselves  to  form  ethers,  two  molecules 
acting  upon  one  another,  one  acting  as  the  acid  and  the  other 
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as  the  alcohol.     On  heating  lactic  acid  the  following  reaction 
takes  place : 


CHj,  CHg 


CH.O.CO  + 


CH.OH  CO.OH  CH.O.CO  +    H.0 

I  +1=11 

CO.OH  CH.OH  CO.OH  CH.OH 


CH, 


CHg. 


The  body  thus  obtained,  is  at  once  an  ethereal  salt,  an  alco^- 
hol  and  an  acid,  and  on  further  beating,  gives  up  water  and  is 
converted  into  a  compound  which  is  only  an  ethereal  salt : 

CHg  CH3 

CH .  O .  CO  CH.O.CO 

I  I  =      I         I        +    H,0  . 

CO.OH  CH.O.H  CO.O.CH 


A 


H3  CH3. 


Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  upon  the  oxyacids  in  a  similar 
way  as  upon  the  alcohols,  a  nitric  ether  being  formed.  Lactic 
acid  thus  yields  so-called  nitro-lactic  acid  : 


CH3 


CH. 


NO3 

CO.OH. 

Heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  two  hydroxyls  of  the 
acid  are  replaced  by  chlorine,  compounds  being  formed  which  are 
at  once  alcoholic  chlorides  and  acid  chlorides.  From  lactic  acid 
lactyl  chloride,  CH3.CHCLCOCI,  is  obtained  wliich  on  treatment 
with  water  is  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  a-chlor- 
propionic  acid. 

460  The  Amido-acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  the  monosubstituted  fatty  acids.  Thus  chlorpropionic  acid 
is  converted  into  amidacetic  acid  : 

CHjCl  CHjNH^ 

I  4-     NH3     -     I  +     HCl. 

CO^  COjH 

This  reaction   is  analogous  to  that  of  the  formation   of  the 
amines  from  the  haloid  ethers,  and  as  in  that  case  so  also  in  this 
VOL.  III.  v:* 
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the  reaction  easily  passes  beyond  this  point,  diglycolamidic  and 
triglycolamidic  acids  being  formed  together  with  glycolamidic 
acid. 

The  amido-acids  are  perfectly  neutral.  They  combine,  how- 
ever, like  the  compound  ammonias,  with  aeids,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  contain  one  atom  of  hydrogen  capable  of  replacement  by 
a  metal.  As  these  acids  are  at  the  same  time  bases  they  may 
more  properly  be  considered  as  being  ammonium  salts,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  amido-acids  may,  therefore,  be  represented 
by  the  following  formulae  : 

CH2.NH3  CH2(NH3)O.CO 


co.o 


or 


C0.0(NH3)GH^. 


The  latter  of  these  appears  to  be  the  more  probable,  as  amido- 
acetic  acid  forms  two  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whose  consti- 
tution is  most  simply  represented  by  the  following : 

CH2.NH3a  CHjCNHg)  .0     CO 

CO.OH  CO.OH  (C1NH3)CH2. 

Metals  which  form  powerful  bases  yield  salts  which  have  an 
alkaline  reaction  as  they  are  at  the  same  time  amines ;  thus,  for 
example,  potassium  amido-acetate,  CH2(NH2)C02K. 

The  amido-acids  also  form  compounds  with  salts,  constituting 
a  peculiar  class  of  double  salts,  such  as  : 

CHgNHgNOj 

CO.OK. 

461  Amides  of  the  Oxyacids,  These  bodies  are- isomeric  with 
the  amido-acids  and  are  obtained  in  a  similar  way  as  the  corre- 
sponding compounds  of  the  fatty  acid  series.  They  act  as  weak 
bases  but  at  the  same  time  also  as  alcohols.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hydroxyl  be  replaced  by  the  aniido  group,  powerful 
bases  are  formed.  Hence  glycoUic  acid  yields  the  following 
amido  compounds : 


Glycolamidc, 

Diglycolamide,  or 

or  Oxyacetamidc. 

A  m  ido-aoc  tamide. 

CHyOH 

CHoNH. 

CO.NH.^. 

1 
CO.NHj. 
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The  above  examples  suffice  to  show  the  double  character  of 
the  oxyacids.  They  are  at  once  monobasic  acids  and  alcohols. 
Like  the  latter  they  may  be  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  compounds,  and  on  oxidation  they  comport  themselves 
exactly  in  a  similar  way  to  the  corresponding  simple  alcohols. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  aldehydes  of  these  acids  are 
known,  as  also  aldehydic  acids  and  ketonic  acids,  these  being 
monobasic  acids  which  at  the  same  time  are  aldehydes  or  ketones. 
These  will  be  mentioned  under  the  special  headings. 
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46a  These  acids  contain  the  carboxyl  group  twice,  and  hence 
they  are  related  to  the  primary  glycols  as  the  fatty  acids  are  to 
the  primary  alcohols.  They  are  therefore  formed  by  oxidation  of 
these  glycols  as  well  as  of  those  oxyacids  in  which  the  alcohoHc 
hydroxyl  is  contained  in  the  primary  position : 

Ethylene  glycol.  Glycol! ic  Acid.  Oxalic  Acid. 

CHyOH  Cttj.OH  CO.OH 


CH2.OH.  CO.OH.  CO.OH. 

They  can  be  prepared  synthetically  by  a  variety  of  methods. 

(1)  Their  nitrila  are  formed  when  the  haloid  ethers  of  the 
olefines  are  heated  with  potassium  cyanide.  By  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  or  a  mineral  acid  on  these,  the  homologous  acids 
are  obtained  of  the  series  of  which  oxalic  acid  is  the  first  term. 

Ethylene  can  thus  be  easily  converted  into  succinic  acid : 

Succino-nitril.  Succinic  Acid. 

CN  CO.OH 


Hj  CHj 


+    4H2O    =      I         +    2NH, 


Hj  CH« 


8 


CN  CO.OH. 

When  a  solution   of  the   potasium  salt  of  succinic  acid    is 
electrolysed,  ethylene,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  are  formed  : 

<^«^Kco;h    =    ^^^*    +    2C0,    +    H,. 
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The  higher  homologues  are  decomposed  in  an  analogous  way, 
the  corresponding  oleiines  being  produced. 

(2)  The  halogen  in  the  monosubstituted  fieitty  acids  may  be 
replaced  by  cyanogen,  compounds  being  formed  -which  are  at 
once  monobasic  acids  and  nitrils,  and  these  may  be  converted,  by 
well  known  reactions,  into  the  dibasic  acids  : 

a-Brompropionic  Acid.        a-Cyanpropionic  Acid.  Iso-soccinic  Acid. 

CH3  CH3  CH3 

CHBr  CH.CN  CH.CO0H 

COoH.  CO^H.  CO2H. 

(3)  The  dibasic  acids  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  simple 
iodated  fatty  acids  by  heating  with  finely  divided  silver : 

^-lodpropionic  Acid.  Adipic  Acid. 

CO,H  CO^ 

CH.  CH, 


i' 


A 


+      2Ag      =        I  +     2AgI. 

CHjI  OHj 


CH,  C 

CO,H  CO,H 


a-Brompropionic  acid  is  converted  by  the  same  reaction  into 
dimethyl-succinic  acid,  C0jH.CH(CH3).CH(CHj).C0iH. 

(4)  The  synthetic  preparation  of  these  acids  by  means  of  the 
aceto-acetic  ether  reaction  is  of  special  importance,  being 
capable,  as  the  following  examples  show,  of  general  applicability. 
By  the  action  of  ethyl  clilorcarbonate  on  sodium  aceto-acetic 
ether,  aeeto-malonic  etfur  is  obtained  : 

CH,  CH. 

I 
O  00 

I  +    CI.CO~C,H.    =      I  +    NaCL 

CHNa  CH.COyC,Hj 

CO0.C-H,  COo.C«H 


A 


2- ^2-' '6 


If    ethyl   monochloracetate    be   employed,   the    homologous 
acetO'Succinic    ether   is    produced  ;    and    the    ethyl     ether    of 
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o-brompropionic  acid  yields  the  acetic  ether  of  pyrotartaric  acid 
or  methyl'Succinic  acid.  This  latter  ether  is  also  obtained  from 
sodium-methyl-aceto-acetic  ether  and  ethyl  chloracetate  as  well 
as  when  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  aceto-succinic  ether  is  replaced 
by  sodium  and  the  compound  thus  obtained  treated  with  methyl 
iodide. 

Concentrated  potash  decomposes  these  ethers  in  a  similar  way 
to  aceto-acetic  ether : 


CO.OCjHg  CO.  OK 

CHj  CHj 


+  3K0H    =     I       +  CH3.CO.OK  +  2HO.C2Hfi. 


CH.CO.CH3  CHj 


C0.< 


CO.OCjHg  CO.OK 

Diluted  caustic  potash  or  baryta-water  on  the   other   hand 
chiefly  yields  a  ketonic  acid  : 

CH«  CH.. 

I  I 

CO  CO 

CH— CO.OC^s  +  3K0H  =  CHj  +  CO(OK)j  +  2HO.C,H5 


Cii«  CHrt 

J.  I 

CO.OC2H5  CO.OK. 

In  this  way  Methyl-ketone-prapionic  Acid,  or  a-Acetopi^opionic 
acid,  lA  produced. 

(5)  A  no  less  important  method  is  that  in  which  maUmic  add, 
CHj(COjH)j,  is  the  starting  point.^  If  the  ethyl  ether  of  this 
acid  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  sodiuvi- 
makmic  ether,  CHNa(C02C2H5)2,  is  obtained,  and  in  this  the 
metal  may  easily  be  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical  when 
presented  in  the  form  of  iodide : 

CO.OCjH-  CO.OC2H5 


CHNa  +     ICH,.CH,    =    CH. 

CO.OC, 


H^  CO.OC.,H 


CH,.CH,     f     Nal. 


'6 


*  Courad,  Ann,  Chein,  Phann.  cciv.  Vll, 
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One  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  ethyl-malonic  ether  thus  formed 
can  again  be  replaced  by  sodium,  and  the  latter  by  an  alcohol 
radical.  If  ethyl  be  again  introduced,  the  ethyl  ether  of  diethyl 
malonic  acid  is  formed,  an  acid  liaving  the  following  constitution  : 

CO.OH 


A, 


)0.0H 

The  salts  and  the  free  acid  can  readily  be  obtained  from  the 
ethyl  ether. 

The  acids  of  the  oxalic  series,  as  they  are  named  from  their 
first  term,  can  be  prepared  in  many  other  ways,  as  by  oxidizing 
the  defines  with  permanganic  acid,  when  to  begin  with  the 
fatty  acids  are  formed,  and  then  the  methyl  group  converted 
into  carboxyl. 

They  are  also  obtained  by  oxidizing  fatty  acids  with  nitric 
acid,  and,  therefore,  may  be  obtained  from  the  monatomic  alco- 
hols and  fats.  Thus  butyric  acid  yields  succinic  acid.  In  the  case 
of  the  higher  members  of  the  series,  the  dibasic  acid  is  easily 
further  oxidized  into  one  or  more  of  its  lower  homologues. 

The  acids  of  the  series  CnH2ii-202  and  CnH2n-402  are  also 
converted  by  nitric  acid  into  dibasic  acids. 

The  acids  of  this  group  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  when  pure  they  crystallize 
well.  At  a  higher  temperature  they  decompose.  Those  which 
contain  the  two  carboxyls  connected  with  two  different  carbon 
atoms  are  resolved  into  an  anhydride  and  water ;  thus  succinic 
acid  yields  succinic  anhydride  : 

CH2.CO.OH  CH2.CO. 

I  =      I  )0     +     H,0. 

CHyCO.OH  CHg.CO'^ 

Oxalic  acid  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it,  on  heating,  partly 
sublimes  as  unaltered  acid  and  is  partly  decomposed  into  formic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  An  analogous  decomposition  occurs  in 
the  case  of  all  the  homologues,  such  as  malonic  acid,  isosuccinic 
acid,  &c.,  in  which  the  carboxyls  are  linked  to  one  carbon  atom : 

CO-H 

I  CH3 

CHg      =       I  4-     CO2. 

I  CO.H 

CO.,H 
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ca 


CH, 


CH— COgH    =    CH2    -f    CO2. 
COoH 


CO2H 


It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  other  chemical 
reactions  of  these  acids.  Being  dibasic  they  form  two  series  of 
ethers  and  of  amido-compounds,  as  well  as  other  compounds  both 
simple  and  mixed.     The  following  serve  to  illustrate  this  : 


Ethyl 

Oxalate. 

CO.OCjHj 


CO. 


OCA- 


Succinamide. 

p  „  /CO.NH, 
^»"«\CO.NH, 


Ethyl-oxalio 
Acid. 

CO.OH 
CO.OCjHg. 

Succiiiamic  Acid. 

CO.OH 
CO.NH, 


Ethj 
Chloride. 

COCl 


CO. 


OCA- 


CA< 


Succinimide. 

C2H4<^qq)>NH. 


In  each  of  the  normal  acids  of  this  series,  the  melting- 
point  decreases  with  every  increase  of  CHj  when  the  body 
contains  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms.  In  the  case  of  those 
containing  uneven  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  melting- 
point  of  the  acids  increases  with  the  increment  CHj,  but  it 
always  remains  lower  than  that  of  the  acid  next  following  which 
contains  an  even  number  of  carbon  atoms : 


M.P. 

Succinic  acid, 

C4HA 

180° 

Qlutanic  acid. 

CjHgO, 

97 

Adipic  acid, 

CA.O4 

148 

a-Pimelic  acid. 

^T^iiO* 

100 

Suberic  acid. 

CA.O, 

130 

a-Azelaic  acid. 

CjHijO^ 

117 

Sebacic  acid, 

^lo^isO^ 

127 

Brassic  acitl 

OiiHjjoO^ 

108 

It  has  however  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  the  two  last 
named  acids  belong  to  the  normal  series. 
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THE  METHYLENE  COMPOUNDS. 

463  The  radical  methylene  or  methene,  CH^,  appears  incapable 
of  existing  in  the  free  state.  Various  chemists  have  endeavoured 
to  prepare  it,  but  in  vain.  Ferrot  passed  methyl  chloride 
through  a  red-hot  tube  and  obtained  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ethylene  together  with  other  products.^  Butlerow  has  moreover 
shown  that  it  is  not  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium on  methylene  iodide  (di-iodomethane),^  for  on  heating 
this  latter  compound  with  copper  and  water  to  100''  he  obtained 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  marsh  gas,  and  ethylene,  with 
some  of  its  higher  homologues.' 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  methylene  in  the  nascent  state 
combines  with  itself  forming  chiefly  ethylene  or  dimethylene. 
This  fact  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
hydrocarbons  contain  neither  a.  dyad  atom  of  carbon  nor  free 
combining  units  (see  p.  5). 

Although,  however,  the  free  radical  methylene  is  unknown, 
many  of  its  compounds  have  been  prepared,  of  which  some, 
such  as  the  haloid  ethers,  &c.,  have  already  been  described,  being 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  methane 
by  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group  or  by  radicals  (see 
part  i.  p.  253). 

The  oxide  of  methylene  is  formyl  aldehyde,  and,  as  has 
been  stated,  its  aqueous  solution  probably  contains  methyl 
glycol,  CH(0H)2,  a  body  not  known  in  the  free  state,  and 
probably  not  capable  of  a  separate  existence  (part  i.  p.  268). 

Of  the  other  methyl  compounds  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : 

Methylene  Dimethyl  Ether,  or  Methylal,  CH2(OCH3)2,  is  formed 
together  with  formic  acid  and  methyl  formate,  when  wood-spirit 
is  oxidized  with  manganese  dioxide  and  dilute^  sulphuric  acid/ 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [8],  xlix.  94 ;  Ann,  Chein.  Phann,  ci.  875. 

-  Ann.  Chem,  Pharni.  cxi.  260.  '  Ih.  cxx.  856. 

*  Ma^guti,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  ['2],  Ixx.  390 ;  Ann.  Chcm.  P/iajm,  xxxii.  55. 
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In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of  this  body,  we  may  assume 
that  the  methyl  alcohol  is  first  oxidized  to  methylene  glycol,  and 
that  this  is  then  acted  upon  by  the  excess  of  wood-spirit  as 
follows : 

CH,  I  gg  +  2H0.CH,  =  CH,  {  gg^J  4  2Bfi. 

Methylal  is  an  aromatic  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  42^  and 
having  at  18**  a  specific  gravity  of  0*855,  that  of  its  vapour 
being  2*625.  It  dissolves  in  three  parts  of  water,  and  is  con- 
verted, on  further  oxidation,  into  formic  acid. 

Methylene  ThiocyancUe,  CH2(SCN)2,  is  formed  by  heating 
alcoholic  solutions  of  methylene  iodide  and  potassium  thiocyanate. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms  melting  at  102'',  and  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold,  though  tolerably  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  im- 
parting to  steam  a  pungent  smell,  the  vapours  acting  violently 
on  the  mucous  membrane.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  methylene 
disulphonic  acid  (see  part  i.  p.  264). 

Methylene  Acetate,  CH2(OC2H30)2,  is  formed  by  heating 
methylene  iodide  with  silver  acetate.  It  is  an  oily  liquid 
boiling  about  170^  and  having  a  strong  aromatic  pungent  taste 
and  smell.  When  heated  with  water  to  100**  it  is  converted  into 
acetic  acid  and  paraformaldehyde.^ 

r  ocH 

Methylene   Aceto-ntethyl-Oxide,  CHj  <  Qp  t^  q.      Monochlor- 

inated  methyl  oxide  may  be  regarded  as  the  methyl  ether  of  the 
unknown  methylene  .chlorhydrin.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by 
potassium  acetate  as  follows : 

CH2 1  gf^^  +  KO.C2H3O  =  CH2 1  gg^  Q  +  KCl. 

The  acetate  thus  obtained  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  117^ — 118^^ 

f  CI 
MethyleneAcetochhridCy  or  Methylene  Chloraceti7i,CH^<  /-^p  xx  (\ 

V  mm' 

is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  methyl  acetate. 
It  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  suffocating  pungent  smell,  and 
a  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  115** — 116°,  and  at  14**  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*1953,  and  is  converted  on  heating  with  sodium 
acetate  into  methylene  acetate.^ 

*  Batlerow,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  cvii.  Ill  ;  cxi.  245. 

2  Friedel,  Compt.  Bend,  Ixxxiv.  247. 

'  Heniy,  lirr.  Ucut^ch.  Chem.  Gfjt.  vi.  739. 
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464  Hcxmethylenami7i€,  (CH^qN^,  was  prepared  by  Butlerow' 
by  acting  with  dry  ammonia  on  paraformaldehyde.  It  is  also 
formed  in  an  analogous  way  from  monochlormethyl  oxide  and 
other  methylene  compounds.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
with  diflScuIty  in  cold  alcohol,  crystallizing  from  hot  saturated 
solution  in  glistening  rhombohedrons  or  short  prisms  which 
begin  to  sublime  at  100**,  evolving  an  unpleasant  smell  like 
mice  and  salt-fish.  Hexmethylenamine  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action and  is  a  monacid  amine.  Its  salts  crystallize  in  long 
needles  and  yield  the  compound  (CeHi2N'^,ClH)2PtCl4  with 
platinum  chloride,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Hex- 
methylenamine is  formed  by  the  replacement  in  two  molecules 
of  paraformaldehyde  or  trioxymethylene  of  six  atoms  of  oxygen 
by  four  atoms  of  nitrogen.     It  has,  therefore,  probably  the 


following  constitution : 


CHg    CHj    CHj 

N 

/\ 
CH,      CH^ 

N  N 


CH, 

By  the  action  of  ethylamine  on  methylene  oxide  a  base  is 
formed  having  the  composition  N2(CH2)2(C2Hg)2  or  1^4(0112)4 
(02115)4.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  whose  salts  do  not  crystallize,  and 
even  the  platinichloride  which  has  the  composition  2N2(OH2)2 
(02H5)2HOi+PtOl4,  is  uncrystallizable. 

If  methylene  iodide  be  heated  with  triethylamine  to  100**  an 
iodide,  N(C2Hg)3(OHpI)I,  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  fine  tetragonal 
tables.  That  the  compound  has  the  above  constitution  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  silver  acetate  only  removes  one  half  of  the  iodine. 
When  its  solution  is  treated  with  silver  chloride,  and  platinic 
chloride  added  to  the  evaporated  liquid,  the  tolerably  soluble 
salt  2N(02H5)3(CH2l)01  +  PtOl4  is  formed,  crystallizing  in 
splendid  octohedrous.     The  free  base  is  not  known.* 

'  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cxv.  322  ;  Hofinniin,  Btr.  Deulsch,  Chem.  Oes.  ii.  158. 
'  Julie  licrmoutofl*,  Bcr.  Dcutach.  Chem.  Ges.  vii.  1252. 
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ETHYLENE,  CgH^. 

465  Becher  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  that  a 
combustible  vapour  is  given  off  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  alcohol.  In  his  Phyaica  subterranea  he  says :  *'JSviden8  de^ 
monstrcUio  ignis  est  in  spiritu  vini  et  oleo  vitrioli,  tUroque  probe 
rectificato.  Quam  primum  enim  confunduntur,  ignem  concipiunt, 
qui  vase  dbstrudo  extinguitur,  aperto  rwrsus  incenditur," 

These  remarks  can  only  apply  to  a  combustible  gas,  or  to  the 
vapour  of  ether ;  and,  although  he  does  not  mention  it,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  flame  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  next  information  we  possess  concerning  a  combustible 
gas  produced  in  this  way,  is  given  by  Ingenhouss,^  who  states 
that  be  saw  such  a  gas  evolved  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Enc^e 
in  Amsterdam.  It  was  then  considered  to  be  identical  with  the 
so-caDed  inflammable  air,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  good  kind  of 
this  air,  because  when  burnt  with  ordinary  air  it  exploded  so 
violently.  This  view  was  held  by  Deimann  and  Paets  van 
Troostwyk  in  1781,  who  together  with  Bondt  and  Lauwerenburgh 
examined  the  properties  of  this  gas  more  thoroughly  in  1795. 
They  showed  that  it  consists  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  and 
approximately  determined  its  specific  gravity.*  They  found  that 
it  unites  with  chlorine,  yielding  an  oily  compound,  and  they 
named  it  gashuUtux,  a  designation  which  was  afterwards  changed 
by  Four9roy  to  defiant  gas. 

That  this  body  is  a  substance  differing  from  marsh  gas,  was 
first  shown  by  W.  Henry  of  Manchester,  and  his  view  was 
soon  supported  by  the  investigations  of  Dalton,  Humphry 
Davy,  Berzelius,  and  others. 

^  Prieatley,   Ohaervations  and  Experiments  llclaling  to   Various  Branches  of 
I^'aiural  Philosophy,  L  1779. 

'  CreU,  Ann,  1796,  2,  195,  310  and  430. 
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As  these  two  were  the  only  hydrocarbons  known  at  that  time 
they  were  distinguished  as  light  and  heavy  carhuretted  hydrogen^ 
whilst  Berzelius  gave  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Elayl,  as  it  plays 
the  part  of  a  compound  radical. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  organic 
portion  of  this  treatise  that  for  some  time  a  belief  prevailed  that 
the  laws  of  combination  in  constant  and  multiple  proportion  do 
not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  organic  compounds,  and  hence  it 
appears  remarkable  that  it  was  by  the  investigation  of  the  com- 
position of  two  organic  bodies,  namely  marsh  gas  and  olefiant 
gas,  that  Dalton  was  led  to  the  establishment  of  these  very 
laws,  and  thence  to  his  atomic  theor3\ 

The  four  Dutch  chemists  above  named  prepared  ethylene  by 
heating  strong  alcohol  with  three  to  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
In  this  case,  a  tolerably  pure  gas  is  evolved  to  begin  with,  mixed, 
however,  with  the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  impurities 
can  be  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.^  It  may  also  contain  carbon  dioxide  mixed  with 
it,  and  this  may  be  easily  removed  by  caustic  potash.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  decomposition  sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon 
monoxide,^  and  probably  also  marsh  gas,'  are  given  oflF,  the  black 
mass  frothing  strongly  and  passing  out  of  the  flask.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  at  Wohler's  *  suggestion,  sand  is  added  to  the  liquid 
until  a  thick  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  but  this  leaves  a  hard  residue 
which  cannot  be  removed  from  the  vessel  without  breaking  it. 
To  avoid  this,  and  to  obtain  a  pure  gas,  many  other  suggestions 
have  been  made.  Thus  some  time  ago  Magnus  ^  suggested  that 
one  part  of  spirit  of  wine  and  sixteen  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  heated,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  becomes  black  a 
further  addition  of  alcohol  should  gradually  be  made.  According 
to  MitscherUch  ^  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  water  and  ten  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  which  lies  about 
160° — 165°,  and  the  vapour  of  eighty  per  cent,  alcohol  led  in  at 
this  temperature.  The  gas,  which  is  then  quietly  evolved,  only 
contains  as  impurities  the  vapours  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  method  now  generally  adopted  is  that  suggested  by  Er- 
lenmeyer  and  Bunte,'  or  rather  the  improved  process  suggested 
afterwards  by  Erlenmeyer.®    A  mixture  of  25  grams  of  alcohoj 

^  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  xiv.  150. 

-  VogeT,  Joum.  PrakL  Chem.  xxv   800. 

=»  Faraday,  Bibl  Uniw  lix.  114.  *  Ann.  Oftem.  Pharm.  xci.  127. 

•''  Pogg.  Aun.  xlvii.  524.  «  Ann.  Cfiim.  Phys.  [8],  vii.  12. 

"  Ann.  Clwm.  Phann.  clxviii.  64.  **  fb.  cxeiL  244. 


and  130  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  is  brought  into  a  flask  (Fig.  99) 
of  two  to  three  liters  capacity,  and  this  heatod  until  a  rapid 
evolution  of  gas  oc-curs,  and  at  this  point  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  alcohol  and  two  i)arts  of  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  drop 
in,  the  gas  which  is  evolved  being  washed  through  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  through  caustic  soda. 

Gladstone  and  Tribe  found  that  when  their  copper-zinc  couple 
is  brought  in  contact  with  ethylene  bromide  and  water,  pure 
ethylene  is  given  off,  and  in  presence  of  alcohol  this  reaction  is 
brought  about  by  zinc  alone.'     This  last  reaction  may  he  used 


for  lecture  purposes  for  the  quick  preparation  of  small  quantities 
of  ethylene,  but  the  decomposition  must  be  assisted  by  heat,' 

It  has  ab-eady  been  stated  that  ethylene  ia  formed,  together 
with  iU  homologues,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic 
bodies,  and  coal  gaa  contains  on  an  average  from  four  to  five 
per  cont. 

The  formation  of  ethylene,  according  to  a  method  pointed  out 
by  Tolluns.  viz.  that  of  heating  ethidene  chloride,  CHyCHCl,. 


I 


;,  33  i  Btr.   DtaUeh.    Chtm.    Oa.   i 
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with  sodium,  is  of  interest.  And  its  production  from  acetylene, 
CgHg,  a  body  which  can  itself  be  obtained  by  direct  union  of 
its  elements,  is  of  importance  as  being  the  first  step  in  the 
synthesis  of  alcohol.  Acetylene  combines  with  nascent  hydro- 
gen to  form  ethylene,  and  this  latter  is  ako  formed  when 
di-iodmethane  is  treated  with  water  and  copper,  or  methyl 
chloride  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

466  Properties,  Ethylene  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  a  fEiint 
but  peculiar  and  rather  suffocating  odour  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*9709  (Th.  Thomson).  It  may  be  condensed  to  a  liquid 
either  by  means  of  pressure  or  by  cooling  it  down  to— 110°  in 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbon  dioxide.  Faraday  deter- 
mined the  tension  of  this  liquid,  but  did  not  always  obtain 
constant  results  inasmuch  as  his  different  preparations  of 
ethylene  were  not  perfectly  free  from  marsh  gas.^  Its  solubility 
in  water  is  represented  by  the  following :  ^ 

c  =  0-25692  -  0-00913631t  +  0  000188108t«. 

Alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  0792  at  20^  dissolves  it  as 
follows  : 

c  =  3-59498  -  0057716t  +  00006812t-. 

Ethylene  is  easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  very  luminous 
flame.  With  air  or  oxygen  it  forms  an  explosive  mixture,  the 
action  being,  of  course,  most  powerful  when  three  volumes  of 
oxygen  are  present  to  one  volume  of  the  gas.  If  ethylene  be 
brought  in  contact  with  strongly  ozonized  oxygen,  a  spontaneous 
detonation  takes  place.  In  order  to  exhibit  this  fact  safely,  a 
current  of  the  hydrocarbon  is  led  through  a  tube  10mm.  in 
diameter  whilst  ozonized  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
tube  which  passes  to  the  depth  of  1  cm.  inside  the  wide  one. 
Each  bubble  produces  an  explosion  which  is  usually  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  a  white  vapour.*  Fuming  nitric  acid  easily 
oxidizes  ethylene  to  oxalic  acid.  Chromic  acid  solution  converts 
it  at  once  into  aldehyde,*  the  ethylene  first  combining  with  water 
to  form  ethyl  alcohol,  and  this  undergoing  oxidation.  The  process 
may  be  carried  on  further,  acetic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  together 
with  carbon  dioxide  and  formic  acid,  being  produced.^     Goncen- 

^  Loc,  cU.  '  BunseD,  Gasojnclry,  150,  152. 

'  Houzeau  and  Rcnard,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxvi.  572. 

*  Berthelot,  Compt,  Bend,  Ixviii.  834  ;  Ann.  Chem.  Pkarm.  cl.  373. 

*  O.  aud  F.  Zeidlcr,  Ann,  Chem.  Phann.  cxcvii.  246. 
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trated  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  ethylene  with  formation  of  ethyl 
sulphuric  acid  (Faraday,  Hennel ;  see  part  i.  p.  296),  combination 
taking  place  quickly  if  the  two  bodies  be  shaken  together,  and 
still  more  easily  if  the  ethylene  is  passed  into  sulphuric  acid 
heated  to  160"— 170".^ 

Ethylene  combines  with  chlorsulphonic  acid  to  form  ethyl 
chlorosulphate.  If  it  be  heated  for  some  time  with  hydriodic 
or  hydrobromic  acid  to  100°,  the  corresponding  ethyl-haloid 
ether  is  formed,  but  no  combination  takes  place  under  these 
circumstances  with  hydrochloric  acid.^ 

Ethylene  also  combines  with  hydrogen,  in  the  presence  of 
platinum  black,  to  form  ethane.^ 

467  Ethylene  Boron  Flicoride,  CgH^BFg,  is  formed  when  a  mix- 
ture of  ethylene  and  boron  fluoride,  warmed  to  a  temperature  of 
25° — 30°,  is  exposed  to  sunlight.  It  is  a  fuming  liquid  which 
boils  at  124^—125°,  and  at  23°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  10478. 
It  bums  with  a  fine  green  flame  and  decomposes  on  contact  with 
water  into  boric  acid  and  a  volatile  pleasantly  smelling  liquid, 
boiling  between  10°  and  15°,  and  burning  with  a  bright  green 
flame.     This  is  probably  ethyl  fluoride.* 

The  existence  of  ethylene  boron  fluoride  is  a  further  proof 
that  in  certain  compounds  boron  can  act  as  a  pentad  element 
(part  i.  p.  448). 

Ethylene  Ferrous  Qhloride,  C2H^FeCl2+2H20,  is  formed  when  an 
ethereal  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  heated  for  some  hours  to 
140° — 150°,  and  the  compound  is  more  easily  obtained  if,  at  the 
same  time,  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
added.  It  forms  flat  colourless  scales  or  prisms  which  aie  easily 
soluble  in  water.** 

Tlie  corresponding  bromide,  C2H4FeBr2+2H20,  is  produced  by 
passing  ethylene  in  the  sunlight  into  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  ferrous  bromide,  when  pale  green  very  deliquescent 
crystals  are  deposited.* 

Ethylene  Platinotis  Chloride,  C2H^PtCl2,  was  discovered  by 
Zeise  ^  in  1831,  and  termed  inflammable  chloride  of  platinum. 
It  is   obtained   by  boiling  alcohol  with  platinic  chloride    and 

>  Berthelot,  Ann,  Chim.  Phy9.  [8],  xliiL  885. 

2  Berthelot,  Com]}t.  Itcnd.  xliv.  1350 ;  1.  612  ;  Ann.  Chem,  Phann,  civ.  184  ; 
CX7.  114. 

'  Wilde,  Bcr,  Deutsck,  Chem.  Ocs.  vii.  354. 

♦  Landolph,  Ber.  Deutwh.  Chtm.  Ges.  xii.  1586. 

*  Kachler,  Ber.  Deutsch,  Chein.  Ots.  ii.  510. 

•  Chojnarki,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1870,  420. 

'  Zeise,  Pogfj.  Ann.  xxi.  497,  642  ;  xl.  234. 
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evaporating  in  a  vacuum.     Its  formation,  leaving  out  the  by- 
products, is  shown  in  the  following  equation  (Bimbaum)  : 

PtCl,  4-  2CjH^0  =  C^H^PtCla  +  C^Ufi  +  H^O  +  2HCL 

It  is  also  formed  when  ethylene  is  passed  through  a  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride.^ 

It  is  a  light  lemon  yellow  powder  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  heated  it  bums  rapidly.  When  warmed  with  an  excess  of 
caustic  potash  it  is  converted  into  a  black  powder  which  when 
dry  explodes  on  heating.  From  its  solution  and  that  of  its  double 
salts,  ammonia  precipitates  a  bright  yellow  unstable  compound, 
consisting  of  CjH^PtClj,  NH3,  which  unites  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  form  ethyl  platinotis  ammonium  chloride  or  detonating 
chloride  of  platinum,  CgH^PtCl^,  NH^Cl+HgO,  a  body  crystalliz- 
ing from  water  in  lemon-yellow  oblique  rhombic  prisms  and 
obtained  easily  by  the  direct  combination  of  sal-ammoniac  with 
ethylene  platinous  chloride.  This  substance  serves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ethylene  platinous  chloride  in  the  pure  state.  For 
this  purpose  a  concentrated  solution  of  platinic  chloride  is  added 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  ethylene  platinous  ammonium 
chloride  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  ammonium  platinichloride  is 
formed,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid. 

JEthylene  Platinous  Potassium  Chloride,  C^H^PtClgKCl  -H  H5O. 
This  resembles  the  ammonium  salt,  and  decomposes  at  about 
200**,  with  evolution  of  ethylene. 

The  references  at  the  foot  may  be  consulted  for  further  infor- 
mation respecting  these  platinum  ethylene  compounds.* 


ETHYLENE  ALCOHOL,  OR  ETHYLENE  GLYCOL, 

C,H,(OH),. 

468  This  alcohol  is  the  first  member  of  the  group  of  alco- 
hols containing  dyad  radicals.  It  was  discovered  by  Wurtz  in 
1856  (see  p.  9).  He  obtained  it  by  treating  ethylene  di-iodide 
with  silver  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  ethylene  diacetate  thus 
obtained  with  caustic  potash.^     He  afterwards  employed  ethylene 

^  Bimbaum,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  cxlv.  67. 

'  Martina  and  Griess,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  cxx.  326  ;  Chojnacki,   loc   eiL  ; 
Schiitzanbergerand  Fontaine,  Bull,  Soe,  Chim,  xviii.  103  ;  Sadtlcr,  ib.  xrii.  64. 
»  Campl,  Rtnd,  xliil  199  ;  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  c.  110. 
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I'dibromide,  aboity  more  readily  obtained,  and  he  decomposed  the 
■  acetic  ether  with  caustic  baryta.^ 

Atkinson  tlien  found  tliat  wlien  potassium  acetate  is  heated  in 
I  closed  voascla  to  100"  witli  ethylcnu  bromide  and  alcohol  until  no 
I  further  potassium  bromide  separates  out,  the  mono-acetate  is 
t  obtaineJ  according  to  the  following  equation  :  ^ 


CA 


2C,H,01o 


C.H^] 


0 


2KBr. 


This  decomposition  also  occurs  wlien  the  mixture  ia  heated  in  a 
flask  with  a  reversed  condenser." 

The  mono-acetate  is  afterwards  converted  into  glycol  either 
by  treatment  with  caustic  baryta,  or  by  heating  with  water  in 
closed  tubes.* 

According  to  Erlenraeyer  a  mixture  of  600  grams  of  ethylene 
dibromide,  700  grams  of  fused  potassium  acetate  and  1500 — ISOO 
■of  alcohol  of  specitic  gravity  O^SS,  is  boiled  in  connection  with  a 
reversed  condenser  until  the  liquid  does  not  precipitate  ethylene 
dibromide  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  well-cooled  liquid  is 
4hen  placed  on  a  vacuum-filter  to  remove  the  potassium  bromide, 
and  the  filtrate  submitted  to  distillation.  The  portion  passing 
prer  above  140°  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  caustic  baryta  dissolved 
in  the  necessary  quantity  of  water,  and  then  heated  for  twelve 
bours  on  the  water-hath.  The  free  baryta  is  next  precipitated 
by  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to 
one-third.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  a  mixture?  of  equal 
parts  of  strong  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  liquid  poured  off  from 
the  saline  mass  which  is  deposited,  the  residue  being  thrown  on 
to  the  filter  and  washed  with  alcohol  atkd  ether.  The  solutions, 
which  are  now  mixed  together,  are  distilled  on  a  water-batli  so 
IS  to  separate  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  residual  liquid  subjected 
I  to  fractional  distillation.  The  portion  coming  over  below  18(i°  is 
l^rwanls  concentrated  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue, 
United  with  the  higher  portions,  yields  pure  glycol  on  further 
distillation.'  If  strong  alcohol  be  used,  and  only  half  the  theo- 
letical  quautity  of  potassium  acetate,  no  mouacetate  is  formed, 

'  Ana.  (■««.  Phya.  [3J,  It.  *00, 

■>  PhU.  Mag.  [41,  xvi,  433 ;  An*.  Chrm.  Pharm.  mx.  2S2. 

■  H,  Biinpiioii,  Prvc.  Hon.  Sue.  ix.  7SS. 

*  Dvbui,  Ann.  Clum.  Phnrm,  ex.  ■IIB. 

*  ErlfliraPJlT,  Ah7I.  '.'Iirm.  Pharm.  clcii.  211, 

VOL.  in.  i>* 
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according  to  Demole,  but  glycol  itself,  and  this  may  then  be 
separated  from  the  unattacked  ethylene  bromide  by  distilla- 
tion,^ This  mode  of  preparation  has  given  discrepant  results 
in  the  hands  of  different  experimenters,^  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  largest  yield  is  obtained  have  not  been 
determined.* 

According  to  Hufner  and  Zeller,*  glycol  is  obtained  readily  by 
boiling  138  grams  of  pure  potassium  carbonate  with  188  grams 
of  ethylene  bromide  dissolved  in  one  liter  of  water,  with  a 
reversed  condenser,  when  the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 

CgH.Brg  -f  H20+CO(OK)2  -  C^U^iOU)^  +  2KBr  +  CO2. 

The  solution  is  then  concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  and  after 
cooling  poured  off  from  the  deposited  potassium  bromide,  the 
crystals  being  brought  on  to  a  filter  pump  and  washed  with 
absolute  alcohoL  From  the  united  solutions  the  ethylene  alcohol 
is  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  In  this  preparation  a 
certain  loss  takes  place  from  the  formation  of  monobrom ethylene, 
CjHgBr,  and  here,  too,  the  conditions  of  best  yield  have  as  yet 
not  been  exactly  worked  out.* 

Ethylene  bromide  may  also  be  converted  into  glycol  by  heating 
it  to  170°  in  contact  with  water  and  oxide  of  lead.^  The  lead 
oxide  may  be  omitted  if  sufficient  water  be  added  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  and  this  reaction 
takes  place,  though  slowly,  at  140° — 150°.^ 

Ethylene  alcohol  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
ethylene.® 

469  Properties.  Glycol  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thin  syrup,  and  possessing  no  smell  but  having  a 
sweet  taste.  It  boils  at  197°— 197°o,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*125,  that  of  its  vapour  being  according  to  Wurtz 
2164  at  292°.  Ethylene  glycol  is  miscible  with  water  and  alco- 
hol in  all  proportions,  but  is  not  soluble  in  ether.      It  dissolves 

^  Demole,  Ann.  Chem,  Pkarm.  clxxiiL  117  ;  clxxvii.  45. 
'  Zeller,  Jowm.  Prakt,  Chem.  [2],  x.  286  ;  Bomstein,  Ber,  Dcutkh.  Chem.  Qea. 
is.  480  and  917. 
'  Erienmeyer,  loc.  cit. 
«  Joum.  Prakt.  Chan.  [2],  x.  270  ;  xi.  229. 

*  Lietzenmayer,  Afin.  Cham.  Phann.  clxxx.  282  ;  Stenipncwsky,  ib.  cxcii.  240; 
Erienmeyer,  hfc.  cU. 

*  Jeltckow,  Bcr.  Deutsche  C/unn.  Oes.  vi.  558. 
'^  Nicdcrist,  Ann.  Chrm.  Phana.  clxxxvi.  393. 

*  CariuH,  Ann.  Cfmn.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  195. 


ETHYLENE  OXIDE. 


salts  in  small  quantities,  especially  chlorides,  and  also 
ipotnssiiiin  carbonate,  caustic  potash,  and  lime. 

Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  glycoUic  jitici,  CHj(OH).CO„H; 
glyoxylic  acid,  UH(OH)j.COjH  ;  and  oxaUc  acid,  CO^H.CO^il. 

When  glycol  is  heated  with  zinc  cliloride,  acetaldehyde  and 
crotonaidebyde,  CjHgO.  are  formed  togetbcr  with  other  products ; 
Bcetaldebyde  is  also  formed  when  ethylene  glycol  is  heated  with 
water  to  220°-230°.' 

Sodiuiti.  Mmu}-ethylenatf,  CjHj(OH)ON'a,  is  a  white  crystal- 
line body  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  glycol.  When 
heated  with  sodium  iu  an  oil-bath  to  100°,  disodiuvi  elhylenate, 
C.H.(ONa)j,  is  formed. 

Mhylate  Ethyl  Et}m\  C^^{OW)O0fi^.  is  formed  by  treating 
tlie  inoDO-sodium  compound  with  ethyl  iodide.  It  has  however 
not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  as  some  disodium  ethylenate 
is  at  first  formed.  It  is  a  very  pleasantly  smelling  liquid  boiling 
at  127°. 

Etkiflene  Dic/kyl  Mh<-r,  CgH^(OC,HJj,  is  readily  obtained 
when  the  foregoing  compound  is   treated  with   one-fourth   its 

ight  of  potassium,  and  the  cold  mass  wanned  with  ethyl 
iodide.  The  whole  is  then  distilled,  and  i^ain  rectified  over 
potassium.  This  compound  is  a  pleasantly  ethei-eal-smelling 
liquid  boiling  at  123°D  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0" 
of  0-7903.* 


ETHYLENE   OXIDE,  C^H.O. 

470  This  interesting  compound  was  also  discovered  by  Wurtz.' 
It  is  formed  directly  from  glycol  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
i^ements  of  water.  In  order  to  prepare  it  concentrattd  caustic 
potaab  must  be  gradually  added  to  ethylene  chlorhydrin,  when 
K  violent  reaction  at  once  occurs,  but  after  a  time  the  reaction 
must  be  aided  by  heat : 


I  +     KOH     =      I         O 

CHiOH  cwy 


KCl 


H,0. 


'  Nevoid,  Compl.  Rend.  Ixxxul  Vi%. 

»  Wnrti.  Jn».  Chin,  ffty.,  [3t  Iv.  100  ;  Ann.  C*«b.  Warm,  c 

>  Complei  Jlmdu*,  xkiil.  101 ;  Aaa.  fkeia.  Pkarm.  vx.  US. 
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Ethylene  oxide  is  evolved  as  a  gas,  which  is  first  passed 
through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  into  a 
well-cooled  receiver,  where  it  condenses.  In  order  to  prepare 
it  perfectly  pure  it  must  be  allowed  to  stand  over  calcium 
chloride  and  afterwards  be  rectified. 

Ethylene  oxide  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  ethereal  liquid  boiling 
at  1^5,  and  at  0**  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8945,  whilst 
that  of  the  vapour  is  1*422.  It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol  and 
ether,  in  every  proportion.  When  sodium  amalgam  is  added  to 
its  aqueous  solution  it  is  reduced  to  ethyl  alcohol.^  Although 
it  possesses  a  neutral  reaction  it  acts  as  a  very  strong 
base,  and  hence  forms  "a  link  between  organic  and  mineral 
chemistry."  ^  Thus  for  example,  it  unites  so  easily  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  form  ethylene  chlorhydrate  that  when  equal 
volumes  of  the  gases  are  brought  together  over  mercury,  the 
combination  takes  place  as  quickly  as  between  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonia.  It  unites  with  acetic  acid  directly,  forming, 
according  to  the  quantity  added,  cither  monacetate  or  diacetate. 
Brought  in  contact  with  magnesium  chloride,  it  yields  a  preci- 
pitate of  magnesia  which  forms  slowly  in  the  cold  but  quickly 
when  warmed : 

2C^,0  +  2HjO  +  MgCl,  =  2C,H,  |  g^  +  Mg(OH)j. 

It  acts   in  a   similar    way    with    the    salts   of   copper,    iron, 
aluminium,  &c.^ 

471  Diethylene  I>ioxide,  (Cfi^jdi'  ^^  ethylene  oxide  be 
brought  in  contact  with  well-cooled  bromine,  and  if  the  mixture 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  freezing  mixture  for  a  day,  orange- 
yellow  or  ruby-red  prisms  separate  out,  possessing  the  composi- 
tion (C2H^0)3r2.  These  melt  at  65°,  and  are  again  formed  on 
cooling.  The  constitution  of  this  singular  compound  has  not 
as  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  contains  bromine  only 
loosely  combined,  as  it  gradually  parts  with  this  element  in  the 
cold  in  contact  with  mercury,  when,  instead  of  ethylene  oxide 
being  formed,  the  bimolecular  compound  is  set  free.  This  is  a 
pleasant  but  faintly-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  102^  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1*0482,  whilst  that  of  its  vapour  is  310. 
On  cooling,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  9^* 

^  Wurtz,  CampUa  Jicndus^  liv.  277  ;  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  cxxii.  854. 

-  Wurtz,  Joum,  Chem,  JSoc,  xv.  387. 

'  Compteit  Hendwt,  1.  1195  ;  Ann.  Chrm.  Phnrm,  cxvi.  249. 

♦  CompU:s  Bfmhia,  Jiv.  277  ;  Ann.  CVirm.  Pharm.  cxxii.  854. 
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Diethylene  dioxide  has  doubtless  the  following  constitution  : 

Para-ethylene  Oxide.  Ethylene  oxide  on  standing  for  some 
time  is  converted  into  a  polymeric  modification,  which  is  a 
white  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  SG"".^ 


POLYETHYLENE  ALCOHOLS. 

47a  If  ethylene  oxide  be  heated  with  lyater  to  100°  these  sub- 
stances combine  to  form  ethylene  glycol,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
combines  with  the  free  ethylene  oxide  to  form  polyethylene 
alcohols.  These  bodies  are  also  obtained  by  heating  glycol  with 
ethylene  oxide  *  or  ethylene  bromide.* 


The  following  are  known  : 


B.P. 


Diethylene  alcohol,        ^Kc'h**OH       ^^^' 


O 


•CjH^.OH 


Tricthyleue  alcohol,  /OgH«  290° 

_,,.,,         1.1      f'.A'i^*  230°  under  a  pressure  of 

Tetrethyleue  alcohol.     O^^  ^  25  mm 

\C,H,.OH 
/C,H,.OH 

Pentethyleue  alcohol,    S/GiH.^  281° 

*  Compt,  KemL  Ixxxii).  1141. 

"  Wuitz,  Compt.  Rend.  xlix.  813  ;  1.  1195  ;  Ann.  Chan.  Fharm.  cxiii.  265  ; 
rxvi.  240. 

•  LourcD^o,  Ann.  Ou^m.  Pfutym,  cxy'ii.  269  ;  Ann.  Chim,  Phya.  [3],  Uvii.  288. 


»>  » 
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.  CoH^.OH 

Hexethylene  alcohol,        \p  u  325°  under  a  pressure  of 

Q/^    *  25  mm. 

^  CjH^  OH 

These  are  all  thick,  viscid  liquids,  soluble  in  water.  Their  pro- 
duction from  ethylene  oxide  and  glycol  is  readily  understood, 
and  their  formation  from  ethylene  bromide  and  glycol  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equations : 

^«^«\Br  ■*"  ^«^«\0H  =  ^^*^*\0H. 

CHKS^H   +  C.H /gg  =  ^^^*\0      +  HBr 

Polyethylene  alcohols  are  also  formed  when  glycol  is  heated  with 
ethylene  chlorhydrin,  this  reaction  taking  place  at  about  120°. 
When  heated  more  strongly,  the  chlorhydrins  or  bromhydrins  of 
the  polyethylene  alcohols  are  formed.  The  ethers  of  these  same 
alcohols  are  produced  by  heating  ethylene  oxide  with  the  acids 
or  anhydrides. 

ETHEREAL  SALTS  OF  ETHYLENE. 

473  The  number  of  these  is  very  large,  as  not  only  one  or  both 
of  the  hydroxyls  in  glycol  can  be  replaced,  but  two  different 
radicals  may  be  introduced. 

Ethylene  Chlorhydrin,  or  Chlorhydraie,  C2H^C1(0H).  This 
compound  was  first  obtained  by  Wurtz  by  saturating  ethylene 
alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
and  then  heating  the  solution  in  closed  tubes  to  100°,  opera- 
tions which  must  be  several  times  repeated  in  order  to  convert 
the  glycol  completely  into  chlorhydrin.  The  product  is  then 
treated  with  potassium  carbonate  and  purified  by  fractional 
distillation.^  It  is  also  formed  when  glycol  is  warmed  with 
sulphur  monochloridc :  ^ 

20.,H,(OH)2  -h  2S,Cl2  =  2C2H,C1(0H)  +  2HC1  +  SO^  +  3S. 

^  Ann,  Chim.  Vhyn.  [8],  Iv.  400  ;  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  ex.  125. 
■^  Carius,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  cxxvi.  195. 


% 


It  is  likewise  produced  by  tlio  direct  combination  of  etbylenu 
an<i  hypoclilorous  ucid.'  In  onier  to  prepare  it  accordiug  to 
thia  reaction,  a  large  balloon  is  filled  with  olefiant  gas,  aud 
the  Jiypophlorous  acid  obtaiued  from  6  grama  of  mercuric 
oxide  added  for  every  1  liter  of  the  gaa.  This  is  theu  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  days  and  the  liquid  diluted  with  water,  any 
hypochlorous  acid  which  may  be  present  being  destroyed  by 
the  addition  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  liquid  is  then  dis- 
tilled until  the  distillate  ceases  to  have  a  sweet  taste,  saturated 
with  sodium  chloride,  and  the  chlorhydriu  removed  from  the 
liquid  by  shaking  with  ether,^ 

Ethylene  cidorhydrin  is  a  colourless,  sweet-tasting  liquid, 
boiling  at  12S°,  its  vapour  having  a  density  of  2797.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam  it  is  con- 
verted into  ethyl  alcohol,  and  it  yields  cidoracetic  acid  on 
oxidation.  Hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  mmtochior-elkyl- 
alcohot. 

£lhT/Une  Dicldoride,  C^HjClj.  This  compound  is  known,  fi-oni 
its  discoverers,  as  Dutch  liquid.  It  is  easily  formed  when 
ethylene  and  chlorine  are  brought  together,  but  the  combina- 
tion takes  place  slowly,  inasmuch  as  the  double  linkage  of  the 
carbon  has  first  to  be  replaced  by  single  linkage.  If  one  volume 
of  ethylene  and  two  volumes  of  chlorine  are  equally  mixed  aud 
the  whole  ignited,  a  deep  red  flame  passes  through  the  mixture, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  and  thick  clouds  of  sixtt  are 
deposited  (Deinmn,  &c.). 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Dutch  liquid,  chlorine  was 
considered  to  be  oxidized  muriatic  acid,  aud  hence  it  was 
assumed  that  in  the  formation  of  the  oil  the  oxygen  uniteil 
witli  the  hydrocarbon,  and  the  product  was  looked  upon  aa  a 
Vtody  resembling  some  of  t!ie  fatty  oils.  It  was  recognized  by 
Colin  and  Robiquet*  to  be  analogous  to  hydrochloric  ether 
(ctliyl  chloride),  and  its  composition  was  afterwards  dofermined 
by  Liebig,*  Dumas,'  and  Regnauit,"  who  investigated  the 
compound  more  closely. 

'  Cariiw,  lb.  cxxiv.  2B7. 

*  Uutlerow,  ^nn.  Vlam.  Phnrni.  cx)iv.  40.  Tlie  nulutiou  of  hypiKhlumiw 
dit  moat  be  prepared  rroiu  tnuist,  froshly-iiivi^ipilnluil  lucrcurii:  oii^lu,  in  which 
ha  kmonnt  of  dry  oxide  must  bo  dutenuineil.  Tu  funr  grauis  of  Ihii  lutlci'  so 
inch  wntor  and  ice  ii  added  that  IS  piirtt  of  tha  niixtnra  conUin  one  p»rt  of  dry 
ciib.  Tbis  is  theu  saturated  iii  Iho  dark  with  ablorinc  km,  uid  afturwanla  hair 
*  much  moist  oxide  added,  and  thu  mixture  uacd  dirautly. 

»  .Un.  Chim.  }%y».  [2],  i.  337.  *  Ann.  I'kar^n.  i.  513  ;  ii.  20. 

•  A*A.  Chim.  I'liiii.  ilviii.  18j;  Ivi.  U5.       •  Ji.  IviiL  Mill  ;  Ixis.  15L, 
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Ill  order  to  show  the  formatiun  of  Dutth  liquiil,  the  apparalua 
employed  by  Colin  and  Ilobiquet  and  since  improved  upon  mny 
be  used.  In  the  tubulated  balloon  (Fig.  2)  equal  volumes  of 
dry  ethylene  and  chlorine  are  brought.  The  ethylene  dichloridc 
which  ia  formed  condenses  on  the  sidea  of  the  glass  and  faJls 
into  the  fiask,  which  is  kept  cool  by  water,  as  heat  is  of  course 
evolved  during  the  reaction. 

In  order  to  obtain  larger  quantities  of  ethylene  dichloride, 
Limpricht's  method  may  be  cnipioyed.  Fur  this  purpose  ethyl- 
ene 19  passed  into  a  slightly- warmed  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
manganese  dioxide,  3  parts  of  common  salt,  4  parts  of  water, 
and  5  parte  of  sulphuric  acid  until  tho  black  colour  of  the  man- 
ganese  has  disappeared,  and  then  the  chloride  is  distilled  off. 


.  Coal-gas  may  also  be  employed  as  a  source  of  ethylene,  but  in 
tills  Zsc  propylene  chloride  and  higher  homologues  are  formed, 
along  with  other  chlorinated  products.  Nearly  pure  ethylene 
dichloride  may,  however,  be  separated  from  this  mixture  by 
fractional  distillation.^ 

The  latter  compound  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  cthylent- 
on  antimony  pentachloride,  chromium  osychloride,  and  cupric 
chloride.  If  the  latter  suit  be  fused  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
gas,  lai^e  bubbles  are  evolved,  which  ignite  and  burn  with  a 
red  flame  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  deposition 


of  soot.* 


=  Wiililtr,  /V^y.  Am 


Etbyltjne  dichloride  is  also  obtained  by  treating  glycol  with 
pentachloritle  of  phosphonis  (Wurtz),  or  by  heating  ethylene 
alcohol  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°.^  It 
is  also  found  in  large  ((uautity,  together  with  ethyl  chloride  and 
otber-bodies,  in  the  by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  chloral 
(see  part  i.  p.  539).  According  to  Kramer,^  it  is  here  produced, 
together  with  its  isomeride  ethidene  chloride,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  ethyl  chloride ;  whilst  according  to  Stadel  *  this 
latter  compound  only  yields  ethidene  chloride  as  a  further 
Bubsti  tution-prodnct. 

Ethylene  dichloride  is  a  thin  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water 
and  possessing  a  pleasant  smoU  and  sweet  taste.  It  boils  at 
gy-S,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  r28082,*  whilst  that  of 
its  vapour  is  3"4i  (Gay-LusBac). 


CHLORINE  SUBSTITUTION. PRODUCTS  OF 
ETHYLENE. 


A  description  of  these  compounds  may  here  follow,  as  ethy- 
lene dichloride  serves  as  their  point  of  departure. 

Mffnofhlordhylcne  or  Vinyl  Chloride,  GgHgCl,  was  discovered 
by  Licbig  and  afterwards  investigated  by  Rognault."  In 
order  to  prepare  it,  ethylene  dichloride  is  brought  in  contact 
with  alcoholic  potash  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  until 
DO  further  chloride  of  potassium  separates  out.  The  mixture 
is  then  warmed  gently  and  the  gas  led  through  a  vessel  cooled 
with  ice,  and  passing,  fur  the  purpose  of  puriticaLton,  through 
sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  potash.  Monochlorethyleue  is  a  gas 
having  an  ethereal  BmcU,  and  condensing  in  a  freezing  mixture 
to  a  mobilo  liquid  boiling  between  —18°  and  —15°.  It  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  ethidene  dichloride, 
CHj.CHCly  Exposed  to  sunlight  it  is  converted  into  a  viscous 
amorphous  insoluble  mass. 

If  the  gas  be  passed  into  antimony  pentacbloride  it  is 
quickly  absorbed,  nioncicJi lord /ly lev f  dieMoridc,  CHjCl— CHCJj, 
being  formed.     This  same  body  is  also  produced  when  ethylene 
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dichloride  is  treated  with  chlorine  ia  the  sunlight.  It  is  like- 
wise found  in  the  by-products  of  the  chloral  manufacture.^  It 
is  a  liquid  smelling  like  ethylene  chloride,  boiling  at  115°  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  at  0**  of  1*4223.^ 

Dichlorethylene,  CHj— CClg,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  the  last-named  compound  (Regnault).  It 
is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  37"*  (Kramer),  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  15°  of  1250.  Dichlorethylene  passes  very  quickly 
into  a  white  amorphous  polymeric  modification,  insoluble  in  the 
ordinary  solvents.  It  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  dicldorethyl- 
ene  dichloride,  CHjCl— CCIg,  a  body  which,  however,  has  not 
been  prepared  pure  in  this  way.  It  is  formed,  together  with 
its  isomeride  acetylene  tetrachloride,  CHClj— CHClg  (a  body 
which  will  be  described  further  on),  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
ethylene  dichloride  and  monochlorethylene  dichloride,  and  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  12r-5.» 

l^richlorcthylene,  CHCl— CCl^,  is  obtained  by  acting  with 
alcoholic  potash  on  either  of  the  isomeric  chlorides,  CgHgCl^,  as 
well  as  by  treating  tetrachlorethylene  or  hexchlorethane  with 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.*  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  90°, 
and  combines  with  chlorine  to  form  trichlarethylene  dichloride, 
CHClg-  CClj,  which  is  also  formed  by  the  continued  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  foregoing  bodies  or  on  ethyl  chloride.  For  this 
reason  it  is  also  termed  pcntachlcrcthane.  It  is  readily  prepared 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  chloral.^  It  is  a 
liquid  having  a  sweet  burning  taste  and  a  pleasant  honey-like 
smell,  boiling  at  159°  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of 
l-7089.« 

Tetrachlorethylene,  CgCl^.  This  compound,  which  was  formerly 
called  protochloride  of  carbon,  was  obtained  by  Faraday,  in 
1821,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  hexchlorethane,  C^CIq,  through 
a  red-hot  tube.^  Regnault  prepared  it  from  the  latter  com- 
pound by  acting  upon  it  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydrosulphide :  ® 

C.,Cle  4  2KSH  =  C^Cl^  4-  2KC1  4-  SH,  4  S. 

^  Kramer,  Ber,  Deulach.  Chem.  Ges,  iii.  259. 
^  Pierre,  Ann.  Chcm,  Phann.  Ixxx.  127. 
'  Stiiilel,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  cxcv.  187. 

*  Fischer,  Jahresb.  1864,  481. 

'  Paterno,  Comptes  ItemhiSf  Ixviii,  450;  Ann.  Chcm.  PImrm,  cli.  117. 

•  Thorpe,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  1880, 1.  192. 
7  Phil.  Trans.  1821,  47. 

"  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  xxx.  360  ;  xxziii.  324. 
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It  is  also  formed  from  hexchlorethaiie  by  tlie  action  of  reduciny 
^ents,  such  as  zinc  and  dilute  Bulphuric  acid  or  zinc  filings  in 
presence  of  alcohol.^  The  reduction  in  this  way  may  readily  go 
further,  and,  according  to  Boui^oin,  a  pure  product  is  obtaineil 
by  dissolving  hexchloretlinne  in  double  its  weight  of  aniline  and 
heating  this  to  170°.  The  distillate,  which  stili  contains  some 
of  the  higher  chlorinated  compound,  is  distilled  with  an  equal 
weight  of  aniline  at  130° — 140°,  and  the  diatiUate  then  freed 
from  aniline  by  dilute  sidphuric  acid.* 

It  is  a  highly  refracting  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  121°,  and  at 
0°  having  a  specific  gravity  of  16595,  whilst  that  of  its  vapour 
ia  5-82  (Regnault). 

It  again  combines  with  dry  chlorine  in  the  sunlight  to  form 

hoxchlorethane,  but  when  placed  under  a  layer  of  water,  trichlor- 

Bcctic  acid  is  also  formed.     When  tetrach  lore  thy  lene  is  heated 

with  sulphur  trioxide  to  150°,  trichloracetyl  chloride  is  formed : 

CCIj=CClj   +   SO,  =   CCI3-COCI   +   SO,. 

Htaxhlmvtkane,  CjClg,  waa  first  pepared  by  Faraday  by  the 
continued  treatment  of  ethylene  chloride  with  chlorine.  It  ia 
the  final  product  of  the  action  of  this  element  on  ethyl  chloride 
and  on  all  the  foregoing  substitution-products.  It  may  be  formed 
synthetically  by  passing  a  mixtiu-e  of  hydrogen  and  tetrachlor- 
mctbane  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube  r  ^ 

CCl,  H  CCI3  HCl 

+      1-1  + 

CCl,  H  CCI3  HCI. 

Heschlorethane  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  and  has  a  strong 
aromatic  camphor-like  smell.  It  is  tolerably  soluble  in  alcohol, 
still  more  so  in  ether,  but  scarcely  dissolves  in  water.  When 
heated,  it  sublimes  at  a  temperature  below  its  melting  point, 
which  lies  at  18 j* — 187°.  In  order  to  bring  the  liquid  to  the 
boiling  point  it  must  be  heated  under  pressure.  When  the 
prtissure  is  reduced  to  one  atmosphere  a  sudden  solidification 
takes  place,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  melting  point  of 
this  compound  lies  somewhat  higher  than  its  boiling  point.* 

ElhyUne.  Browhydrin,  CjH,Br(OH),  is  obtained  by  Baturatiiig 
ethylene  glycol  with  hydrobromio  acid,  and  heating  the  solution  to 

I  (IfUtbrr.  ib.cvil  212. 

=  Uourflob,  JIuU.  Hoc.  Chiin.  ixiii.  34^. 

»  StKiUler,  Jln>t.  CAjn.  Pharm.  Siippl.  vii.  IflB. 

'  Ilabn,  Jfti:  DtuUch.  rVwi,  ne$.  li.  173J. 
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1 00°.  It  is  a  thickish  pleasantly  smelling  liquid  which  has  a 
bitter  taste.  It  boils  at  147°,  and  has  at  8°  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-66,  that  of  its  vapour  being  4*3025.^ 

474  Ethylene  Dihromide,  CgH^Brj,  waa  first  prepared  by  Balard.^ 
It  is  easily  formed  by  passing  ethylene  into  well-cooled  bromine 
which  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  water.  In  order  not  to  be  incon- 
venienced by  the  bromine  vapours  which  are  evolved,  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  Hofmann  ^  is  employed.  A  strong 
glass  bottle  of  two  to  three  liters  capacity  is  filled  with 
ethylene  under  water,  and  120  grams  of  bromine  together  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water  arc  poured  in,  and  the  cork  quickly 
i-eplaced  by  one  carrying  a  glass  tube  which  passes  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  being  connected  by  a  caoutchouc 
tube  with  a  gas-holder  containing  ethylene.  The  gas  is  now 
allowed  to  pass  in,  the  whole  being  shaken  until  no  more 
absorption  takes  place.  More  bromine  is  then  added,  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  dibromide 
is  obtained. 

In  order  to  prepare  larger  quantities,  the  method  described 
by  Erlenmeyer  and  Bunte,  and  shown  in  Fig.  101,  may  be  used. 
The  ethylene  is  prepared  by  the  method  already  described, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  it  as  pure  as  possible,  it  is  passed 
through  an  empty  bottle  (a)  to  condense  any  vapours  of  ether 
and  alcohol  which  may  be  present ;  the  bottle  (h)  containing 
sulphuric  acid  retains  any  of  these  products  which  are  not 
condensed  in  (a),  whilst  (c)  and  {d)  contain  caustic  soda. 

The  air  is  first  driven  out  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  bottle  (e)  two-thirds  filled  with  bromine  and  water,  and  con- 
nected on  one  side  with  the  upright  tube  R,  and  on  the  other 
side  with  the  bottle  (/),  which  is  filled  to  a  height  of  five  cm. 
with  broken  glass,  and  then  with  lumps  of  dry  soda- lime.  The 
air  is  now  driven  out  so  that  the  tube  R  is  half  filled  witli 
bromine,  and  the  tube  connected  with  the  bottle  (d),  and 
ethylene  is  passed  in  until  the  colour  of  the  bromine  has  dis- 
appeared. The  crude  product  is  purified  by  washing  with  caustic 
soda  and  water,  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  rectified. 

Ethylene  bromide  is  a  mobile  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  having 
a  sweet  taste,  boiling  at  131°' 5,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0° 
of  2-2132  (Thorpe),  whilst  that  of  its  vapour  is  6485  (Regnault). 
It  solidifies  in  the  cold  to  crystals  which  melt  at  9°-5  (Regnault). 

*  Henry,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxvU.  250.  «  lb,  [1],  xxxii.  375. 

•  Joum,  Chcm,  Soc.  xiii.  67. 
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When  heated  with  water  to  loO"* — 1C0°  it  is  converted,  as  Carius 
has  shown,  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  aldehyde.^  In  this 
decomposition  glycol  as  we  know  now  is  first  formed  (p.  34). 

475  Monoh'omethylene,  or  Vinyl  Bromide^  C2H3Br,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  ethylene  bromide,*  or  ethidene 
bromide.*  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  18°,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  156,  and  in  the  sunlight  is  converted  into  an 
amorphous  polymeric  modification.  When  treated  with  very 
concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  it  unites  to  form  ethylene 
bromide.  With  a  weak  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  it  forms 
ethidene  bromide.*  It  combines  also  with  chlorine  and  bromine 
to  form  a  dichloride  and  dibromide,  and  from  these  a  series  of 
substituted  ethylenes  and  additive-products  may  be  prepared,^ 
of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

Tetrahroviethylene,  CgBr^,  is  not  only  formed  from  pentabrom- 
ethane,®  but  also  together  with  other  products  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  alcohol  or  ether.^  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
laminae  which  melt  at  53^  and  have  an  aromatic  smell  and  a 
sharp  burning  taste. 

HcxbroinethanCf  0^3)*^,  crystallizes  from  solution  in  carbon 
disulphide  in  thick  transparent  tetragonal  prisms  which  decom- 
pose at  200° — 210°  without  previously  melting,  giving  rise  to 
the  foregoing  compound  and  bromine.®  It  is  distinguished  from 
tetrabromethylene,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  volatilized  in  a  current 
of  steam.^ 

Hthylem  CJUorbromide,  CgH^ClBr,  is  obtained  by  passing 
ethylene  into  a  well-cooled  aqueous  solution  of  bromine 
chloride.^®  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
ethylene  chloriodide,^^  and  is  a  liquid  resembling  ethylene  dibro- 
mide, boiling  at  107° — 108°,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity 
of  1  79.     Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  monochlorethylene. 

Ethylene  lodhydrin,  C^H^I  (OH),  was  prepared  by  Butlerow 
and  Ossokin,  by  heating  the  chlorhydrin  with  potassium  iodide. 
It  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid  having  a  burning  taste  and  characteristic 
smell,  and  can  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  without  decomposition.^- 

^  Ann,  Chem,  Phann,  cxxxi.  173.  -  Regnault,  Ann,  P/iarm.  xv.  63. 

'  Beilstein,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim,  1861,  121. 

''  Reboul,  Comptes  lUndtu,  liv.  1229 ;  Ann.  Chem,  Pluiinn.  cxxiv.  267. 
'  See  Denzel,  Ann.  Chein.  Pluirm.  cxcv.  205. 

•  Lennox,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  xi.  257. 

^  Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xvi.  377.  *  Reboul,  loc.  cit. 

*  Merz  and  Weith,  Ber,  Dculseh.  Chem,  Gcs,  xi.  2239. 
^®  Simpson,  Proc  Jtoy.  Soe.  xxvii.  118. 

"  Henry,  Ann.  CJuiin.  PJuinn.  clvi.  14.  »'^  Ih.  cxliv.  42. 
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476  EUiylene  Di-icdidt,  C^HjI^,  waa  first  prepared  by  Faraday 
in  1821,  by  acting  on  ethylene  with  iodine  iu  the  sunlight.'  It 
is  also  formed  wlien  the  gaa  is  passed  into  iodine  warmed  to 
50° — 60°.^  It  is,  however,  beat  prepared  according  to  the 
process  of  Semenoff,  by  passing  ethylene  into  finely- powdered 
iodine  mixed  with  alcohol  ao  as  to  form  a  thin  paste.  When  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  compound  has  been  separated  out, 
the  iodine  solution  is  poured  off,  mixed  again  with  iodine,  and 
the  operation  repeated.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  pure 
after  they  have  been  washed  with  cold  alcohol.*  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  tables  or  prisms  melting  at  81° — 82°.*  It 
possesses  an  aromatic  smell,  and  the  vapour  attacks  the  eyes  and 
produces  headache.  lb  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  being 
easily  converted  in  the  presence  of  light  into  iodine  anil 
ethylene.  When  heated  it  also  decomposes,  though  a  portion 
of  it  sublimes,  and  it  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition 
in  an  atJnosphcre  of  ethylene. 

When  ethylene  iodide  is  heated  with  alcohol  to  70°,  the  com- 
pound CjHjO.CHI.CH^  is  formed.  This  is  ■/lumiodethyl  ojyide, 
and  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid  having  a  sharp  overpowering  smell. 
Sodium  ethylate  converts  it  into  acctal.* 

Alcoholic  potash  couverts  ethylene  di- iodide  vata  inoniodethyleve 
or  vinyl  ialuie,  C^HjT,"  a  decomposition  which  may  easily  pass 
on  further,  when  much  acetylene  is  evolved.'  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  having  an  alliaceous  smell,  boiling  at  56°  and  at  U* 
baviog  a  specific  gravity  of  2  08. 

Ethylene  ChloHodUle,  CjH,ClI,  is  formed  when  ethylene  is 
passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  monochloride.^  It  is 
an  oily  liqut<l  boiling  at  140°,  and  at  10° having  a  specific  gravity 
of  2'164+  (Thorpe).  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  mono- 
chlorethylenc,  and  when  heated  with  finely  divided  silver  to 
160°  ethylene  and  ethylene-di chloride  are  formed.* 

Ethylene  lin/mwdide,  C'^HjErl.  This  body  is  formed,  according 
to  Simpson,  by  passing  ethylene  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine  bromide,     It  is  deposited  in  white  needles  resembling 


I  Quart,  Jowru,  Seitaa,  xiii.  421). 

»  Ztiluh.  V/f-m.  1S6*,  073, 

'  Aroiisttfiii  ami  Ktsuitw,  Ber.  DcaUch.  Chfm   Gea. 

*  BauuiBltirk,  B,r.  DtuLrA.  Chtni.  Qa.  vU.  1172, 

•  Keguitiilt,  A«n.  Phumi.  xr.  63. 

'  (IiiiiWviKiu,  Jmini,  Rufg,  Chew.  Oa.  vi.  \6i. 

*  fHinpiraii,  Proc.  llaff.  Sac.  \ii.  278, 

•  yri^OcI  nuil  Silv.,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xvii.  •Wl. 


Rugiwull,  Amv.  Phann.  1 
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ethylene  iodide,  melts  at  28°,  and  boils  between  162°  and 
167°.i 

477  Sulphates  of  Ethylene.  When  ethylene  alcohol  is  heated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  150°,  it  forms  ethylene-hydroocy- 
sulphuric  acid,  C2H^(OH)S04H,  a  body  which  is  not  known  in 
the  pure  state.  The  barium  salt  is  easily  soluble,  it  forms  a 
white  solid  mass  which  decomposes  readily  in  aqueous  solution 
with  formation  of  glycol,  sulphuric  acid,  and  barium  sulphate.^ 

Ethylenesulphuric  Acid,  C2H^(S04H)2,  is  formed  when  glycol 
is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  chlorsulphonic  acid  which  is 
cooled  by  ice : 

2SO2  {  OH  +  ^2^4  {  OH  =  ^2^*  {  OSO'-OH  "*"  ^^^^• 

It  is  a  thick  liquid,  which  decomposes  only  at  160° ;  on  heating 
with  water  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid  and  glycol.  Its  barium 
salt,  C2H^(S04)2Ba  +  2H2O,  crystallizes  in  slender  interwoven 
needles.* 

Ethylene  Nitrite,  C^^Q^O^^.  This  compound  was  first 
obtained  by  Semenoff  by  passing  ethylene  into  liquid  nitrogen 
tetroxide.  An  oily,  very  poisonous  body  is  formed  at  the  same 
time,  but  this  has  not  been  further  investigated.  The  nitrite 
may  be  obtained  in  the  purer  state  by  passing  ethylene  into 
pure  ether,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  nitrogen  tetroxide  to 
drop  in.  Ethylene  nitrite  crystallizes  in  tables  or  prisms  which 
fuse  at  37°*5,  and  sublime  at  a  higher  temperature  with  partial 
decomposition.*  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  this 
compound  is  a  nitrous  ether  or  dinitro-ethylene,  though  the 
former  of  these  view^s  is  the  more  probable,  as  amyl  nitrite 
prepared  in  a  similar  way  is  doubtless  a  nitrous  ether. 

When  tetrachlorethylene  is  heated  with  nitrogen  tetroxide  to 
110°— 120°,  dinitro-tetrachlorethylene,  Cj^\l^O^^,  is  formed, 
a  body  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  feathery  needles.  It  smells 
like  chlorpicrin,  and  is  easily  decomposed  on  heating,  but 
sublimes  in  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour.* 

Ethylene  Nitri-nitrate,  CgH^  -j  r\^r\  >  is  formed  when  ethyl- 
ene is  passed  into  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids.      It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  having  a 

*  Simpson,  Vroc.  Roy.  Soc,  xxii.  61.  '  Jh.  ix.  725. 

•  Claesson,  Joum,  Praki,  Ckcm.  [2],  xx.  2. 

<  Zeitsch.  Chan.  1864,  673.  *  Kolbe,  Bvr.  Dcutttch,  Chem.  Ges.  ii.  326. 
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spirituous  and  pungent  smell,  the  vapour  attxuiking  the  eyes 
and  producing  headache.  On  heating,  decomposition  takes 
place.  Alkalis,  as  well  as  dilute  hydrioJic  acid,  convert  it  into 
ethylene  alcohol,  a  reaction  which  shows  that  it  is  not  a  nitro- 
compound.^ 

Ethylene  Nilrate,  C2H^(0N0j)j,  is  produced  when  ethylene 
glycol  ia  gradually  added  to  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  concen- 
trated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid 
having  an  unpleasant  sweet  taste,  and  taking  fire  readily,  hum- 
ing  quickly  with  a  bright  flame.  It  decomposes  on  percussion, 
is  poisonous,  and  is  converted  into  ethyl  alcohol  in  presence  of 
caustic  potash.^ 

In  a  similar  way  Ethylene  ChlomitraU,  CjHjCl.NOg,  is  obtained 
&om  ethylene  chlorhydrin,  and  this  substance  is  also  a  heavy 
oily  liquid  (Henry) 

478  Borate  of  Ethylene.  By  the  action  of  boron  trioxide  on 
ethylene  alcohol  the  nionoborether  is  obtained : 


fCl 

(ci 


+     3CjH^(0H),    =    E 


0.aH,.OH 

o.c;h..oh 

O.C,H,.OH 


3HC1. 


It  separates  out  from  its  solution  in  chloroform  in  yellowish- 
white  microscopic  laminae  which  are  decomposed  by  water  into 
boric  acid  and  glycol.  It  is  not  combustible,  but  colours  the 
luminous  gas  flame  of  a  bright  green.* 

Ethylene  Thiocyanatc,  Ci,H,(SCN),,  is  formed  by  heating 
ethylene  bromide  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  thiocyan- 
atc. It  ia  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  more  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  rhom- 
bic tables,  melting  at  00°,  and  having  a  sharp  taste.  Its  smell 
is  peculiar.  When  boiled  with  water  it  volatilizes,  its  vapour 
attacking  the  eyes.* 

EthyUnt  Stlenocyanale,  C3H^(SeCN)3,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
■way  to  the  foregoing,  from  potassium  selenocyanate.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  boiling  water  or  alcohol  in  fine  white  needles,  which 
melt  with  decomposition  at  128°.' 

Ethylene  IH/ormate,  C2H^(CH0,)j,  is  formed  by  boiling  glycol 


*  Connder,  Ber.  Deutneh.  CKem.  Oa.  > 

*  Baff,  Ann.   Chen.  Phami.  : 
Y  Journ.  Prakt.  Chtm.  Ixv.  2fi7. 

'  Ptotkaner,  Ber.  ttfultch.   Ch 


;  Chmtnpion,  Compl.  Rend.  Ixxat 


.   3S2  ;  e.   238  ;    RonnpiiBchiilii  laJ   Meyer, 
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with  3  to  4  parts  of  75  to  80  per  cent,  formic  acid  in  connection 
with  an  inverted  condenser.  The  product  is  then  distilled,  and 
a  liquid  obtained  which  boils  between  170° — 180**,  and  this  also 
contains  monoformate.  In  order  to  remove  this  latter  compound 
it  is  again  heated  with  formic  acid,  and  the  pure  ether  is 
obtained  by  rectification  of  the  product.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid 
having  a  peculiar  smell  and  boiling  at  174**.^ 

{OH 
OP  TT  O 
2      3      * 

The  formation  of  this  compound  has  already  been  described 
under  glycol.  It  is  obtained  by  fractional  distillation  as  an  oily 
liquid  having  a  neutral  reaction,  a  faint  smell  resembling  acetic 
acid,  and  boiling  at  182^  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  miscible 
with  this  liquid.  The  ether  is  also  formed  wheu  glycol  is  heated 
to  200°  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  acetic  acid.^  If  acetic 
anhydride  be  employed  in  place  of  acetic  acid,  the  reaction 
takes  place  at  170^^ 

Ethylene  Diacetate,  or  Ethylene  Diacetin,  C2H^(OC2HgO)2,  is 
best  obtained,  according  to  Wurtz,  by  mixing  5  parts  of  ethylene 
bromide  and  9  parts  of  silver  acetate  with  acetic  acid  until  they 
form  a  thin  paste,  and  heating  this  for  some  days  to  100^  It  is 
then  washed  out  with  ether,  the  latter  distilled  off,  and  the 
residue  fractionated.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  glycol  with 
excess  of  acetic  acid  to  200''  (Lauren9o).  Ethylene  diacetate 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1*128, 
and  boiling  at  186** — 187**.  On  heating  it  has  a  faint  smell  of 
acetic  acid,  and  it  dissolves  at  22°  in  7  parts  of  water,  separating 
out  again  on  addition  of  calcium  chloride. 

{CI 
OP  TT  O 
Z      8 

is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  glycol  and  acetic  acid  satu- 
rated with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  better  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  ethylene  monacetin  heated  to  100°  (Simpson).  It 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  glycol 
(Laurence).  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  145°,  and  having  at  0*  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*1783. 

Ethylene  lodacetin,  C^H^  -j  q  q^^q*  is  formed  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  foregoing  compound  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 

^  Henninger,  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  [2\  xx\.  242. 
..  •  iXigiret](o,  Ann,^  Chim.  Phy9.  [3],  Ixvii  267. 


•..•••;     •,     ...  i.X<igiret](o,  Ann,  Chim.  Phy9.  [3], 
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on  the  cold  monacetin.     It  is  an  oily,  sweetish  liquid,  which 
on  cooling  crystallizes  in  tables  (Simpson). 

Besides  these  ethers  the  following  may  be  mentioned.     They 
have  been  prepared  by  Laurengo,  Simpson,  and  Wurtz : 


B.P. 


fOH 


Ethylene  monobutyrate,    CoH^  i  O  O  H  O  ^^^*  220^ 

Ethylene  acetobutyrate,     CJI^  [  Q  C*H*0  ^^^  ^  ^^^'' 

Ethylene  dibutyrate,  C^H^  |  q  C*H^O  ^^^  ^^  ^*^'- 

(  OH 

Ethylene  monovalerate,     C^H^  !  O  P  H  O  ^^^^  240°. 


Ethylene  acelovaJerate,      Cj,H^  |  (^'p^xr^Q 
Ethylene  di valerate,  C^H^  1  n  O^H  O 


>f 


>> 


230°. 


255°. 


SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYLENE. 

{OH 
QiTT,  was  obtained  by 

Carius  by  acting  on  potassium  hydrosulphide  with  ethylene  chlor- 
hydrin.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  heavier  than  water,  having  a 
faint  smell  of  mercaptan.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  precipitates 
with  many  metallic  salts.^ 

Ethylene  Dihydrosulphide,  or  Ethylene  Mercaptan,  C2H^(SH)2. 
The  existence  of  this  compound  was  observed  so  long  ago  as 
1840  by  LoNNig  and  Weidmaon,  but  it  w^as  first  prepared  in  the 
pure  state  in  1862  by  Werner.  It  is  easily  formed  by  the  action 
of  ethylene  bromide  on  potassium  hydrosulphide  in  alcoholic 
solution.  It  is  a  colourless  highly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at 
146**,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1123  at  23'**5.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  ammonia  and  other  alkalis,  and  forms  insoluble 
mercaptides  with  the  heavy  metals.* 

Ethylene  Sulphide,  CgH^S,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  on  ethylene  bromide. 


^  Carius,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  cxziv.  267. 
»  Zatsch.  Cheui.  1802,  584. 


t*   •> 
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and  was  first  prepared  by  Lowig  and  Weidmann  as  a  white 
amorphous  powder,  and  termed  by  them  sulphetherin.^ 

The  body  was  then  examined  almost  simultaneously  by 
Crafts,2  Wemer,^  and  Husemann,*  and  obtained  by  the  action  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  on  ethylene  bromide. 
According  to  Crafts  the  product  contains  bromine,  but  if  it  be 
submitted  to  a  careful  dry  distillation,  a  white  crystalline  body 
of  the  above  composition  is  obtained,  and  this  is  purified  by 
heating  the  first  product  for  some  days  in  contact  with  ether, 
alcohol,  or  carbon  disulphide  to  150"* — 160^  Husemann  found, 
moreover,  that  this  compound  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
mercury  ethylene  mercaptide  with  ethylene  bromide : 

C,H,<|>Hg    +    C,H,Br,    =    C,H,<;|>CjH,  +  HgBr,. 

Hence  this  compound  is  dietJiylene  disulphide,  and  its  consti- 
tution is  analogous  to  that  of  diethylene  dioxide.  Its  vapour 
density  was  also  found  to  correspond  to  this,  being  4*28. 

Diethylene  disulphide  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  white 
glistening  needles,  and  from  ether  in  hard,  glassy,  monoclinic 
prisms.  It  has  a  powerful  smell  and  pungent  taste,  sublimes  at 
11  r  and  boils  at  about  200^ 

It  unites  directly  with  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group. 
The  compound  with  iodine  is  comparatively  stable,  crystallizing 
in  monoclinic  tables,  having  the  formula  (C2H^)2S2l4,  or  perhaps 
CjH^SIg.  The  crystals  appear  red  by  transmitted  light,  but 
have  a  metallic  or  an  iron-black  lustre  by  reflected  light. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  the  disulphide  into 
(CjHJgSjOj,  a  body  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  white 
needles.  Heated  under  pressure,  (G^^Sj^v  ^^  CjH^SOj,  is 
produced,  a  body  which  forms  crystals  insoluble  in  water. 

Ethijlene  ThiocarboncUe,  C2H^.CSs,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  thiocarbonate  on  ethylene  bromide.  It  crystallizes  from 
ether-alcohol  in  fine  golden-yellow  prisms,  melting  at  36**'5. 
It  is  oxidized  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  ethylene  acythiocarlxmate, 
CgH^.COSg,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  thin  needles, 
melting  at  31^ 

481  Ethylene    Thiochlorides,      These  bodies,   discovered    by 

^  1*099'  Ann.  xlix.  123. 

'  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  cxxir.  110 ;  cxxriii.  220. 

»  Zeitach.  Chem.  1862,  684. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxx?i.  269. 


Guthrie,^  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  ethylene  with  the 
chlorides  of  sulphur. 

Ethylene  ThiodkhUyride,  CjH,SClj,  is  formed  hy  passing 
ethylene  into  well-cooled  sulphur  dichloride,  which  must  be 
afterwards  heated  to  100°.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  taste  and 
Bmell  resembling  mustard-oil.  It  produces  blisters  when  brought 
on  the  skin,  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  gives  off  a  small 
amount  of  vapour  which  attacks  the  mucous  membranes.  It 
decomposes  easily  on  heating. 

Ethylene  Dithiodichloride,  (OjHj}jSjCij,  is  formed  by  heating 
ethylene  with  sulphur  mouochloride  to  100°.  It  is  a  light- 
yellow  liquid  having  a  sweet  pungent  odour  and  laste,  the 
vapours  of  which  attack  the  eyes  powerfully. 

Chloretkylene  IHihiodicJiioride,  (C^HgCOjSjClj,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  ettiylene  on  boiling  sulphur  mouochloride.  It  is  a 
light-yellow  liquid  having  a  sweet  biting  taste  and  a  pleasant 
odour  resembling  that  of  lemons  and  peppemjint. 


SULPUO-ACIDS  OF  ETHYLENE. 

483  Regnault,  in  1837,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  ethylene 
umtes  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur  trioside,  forming  the  crystal- 
line compound  C^H^S^Oj,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sul- 
phacetylic  acid.*  The  same  body  was  obtained  by  Magnus  hy 
acting  with  alcohol  on  sulphur  trioside.  He  termed  it  carbyl 
nlphaie,  and  found  that,  in  contact  with  water,  it  gives  rise  to 
a  dibasic  acid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  etkionic  add, 
CjH^SjOjHj,  but  that  when  boiled  with  water  it  is  converted 
into  monobasic  isethionic  acid,  CjHjSOjH,  and  sulphuric  acid." 
Later  investigations  have  proved  that  the  last-named  acid  is  a 
sulphonic  acid,  and  that  these  compounds  have  the  following 
constitution : 


Ethionic  Acid. 

/O.SO,OH 

'  '^o,.oa 


IsetUoaic  Aoid. 

,0H 
^SO.OR 


CHbyl  SiJpluto. 

,0  -so, 
^so.-d 


Iteikioaic  Acid  or  Hydroxt/ethylene  Sulphonic  Acid.     Before 
the  diacovery  of  carbyl  sulphate,  this  substance  was  prepared  by 

>  Joiirn.  Chem.  Sx.  liiL  35  ;  ih,  12(1 ;  xW.  128. 
»  j*»ji.  CA^rn.  Pharm.  niv.  32. 
*  Pogg.  Atm.  zlrii,  SOP. 
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Magnus  from  ethionic  acid,  a  compound  which  he  had  obtained 
by  treating  alcohol  or  ether  with  sulphur  trioxide  and  dissolving 
the  product  in  water.  Magnus  thought  at  first  that  the  two 
acids  were  isomerides  and,  as  Sertilmer  had  suggested  for  sul- 
phovinic  acid  (ethyl  sulphuric  acid),  the  name  of  oenothionic 
acid,  Magnus  adopted  the  above  names  for  his  acids,  as  both 
might  be  considered  to  be  compounds  of  ether  and  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid.^ 

Isethionic  acid  is  also  formed  in  an  analogous  way  to  the 
other  sulphonic  acids  by  oxidizing  ethylene  hydroxysulphide 
(p.  51)  with  nitric  acid,  and  its  potassium  salt  is  formed  when 
an  aqueous  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite  is  heated  with 
ethylene  oxide  to  100**.^  It  is  also  found,  in  an  analogous  way, 
from  normal  sodium  sulphite  and  ethylene  chlorhydrin  at  a 
temperature  of  170°— 180^» 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  vapour  of  sulphur  trioxide  is  passed 
into  well-cooled  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  the  product  diluted  with 
four  times  its  volume  of  water  and  boiled  for  some  hours,  the 
evaporated  water  being  from  time  to  time  replaced.  It  is  then 
saturated  with  barium  carbonate  and  filtered.  The  liquid  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  until  crystals  of  barium  methylene 
disulphonate  (Part  I.  p.  264),  separate  out,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
salt  is  thrown  down  on  addition  of  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  then 
concentrated  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  syrup,  and,  on  standing, 
barium  isethionate  separates  out,  and  this  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  isethionic 
acid  remains  as  a  syrup  but  crystallizes  to  deliquescent  needles 
having  a  strongly  acid  taste,  when  allowed  to  evaporate  over 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  salts  of  isethionic  acid  are  readily  soluble  and  crystal- 
line. JPotassium  Isethionate,  CjH^(0H)S03K,  crystallizes  in  glis- 
tening laminae  or  rhombic  prisms.  Ammonium  Isethionate, 
C2H^(OH)S08NH^,  is  deposited  in  transparent  prisms  or  pyra- 
mids. Barium  Isethionate,  [C2H4(OH)S03]2Ba,  crystallizes  in 
transparent  six-sided  tables,  or  is  formed  in  large  semi-transparent 
crystals. 

Isethionic  acid  also  acts  as  an  alcohol,  and  hence  it  exhibits 
elations  similar  to  the  hydroxy-acids  of  the  lactic  series. 
Thus,  on  oxidation,   it  is   converted    into   sulphonacetic   acid, 

*  Pogg.  Ann,  xxvil  87S. 

3  ErJ<»nmeyer  and  Darmstiidter,  ZcUm-X  Chrm.  1868,  842. 

■  Collmann,  Ann,  Ckem,  Pharm,  cxlviii.  lOl. 


CHj(SO(H)C0gH,>  a  body  which  will  be  described  under  tho 
glycolyi  compounds. 

laethU/iiyl  Dwhloridf.,  C3H,C](S0jCl),  ia  obtained  by  tlie  action 
of  phosphonia  pcatochloride  on  potassium  isethionate.  It  is  a 
heavy  colourless  oil,  smelling  like  oil  of  mustard,  and  boiling  at 
about  200°. 

Chlorisethionic  Aci<i.,  CjH,CI(SOj,H).  The  chloride  is  only 
slowly  attacked  by  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  this  acid  the  mixture  must  be  heated  for  some 
days  in  closed  tubes.  Chlorisethionic  acid  crystallizes  in  deli- 
quescent needles  and  forms  salts  which  crystallize  well.  On 
boiling  with  water,  especially  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  isethionic 
acid  is  again  formed.* 


Amidisethiosic  Ai;iD,  oh  TAtatiNE,  C2H,(NH2)SOaH. 

483  This  body  was  discovered  in  1824  by  Leopold  Gmelin  *  in 
ox-bile,  and  afterwards  investigated  more  completely  by  Demar- 
^y,*  and  by  Pelouze  and  Dumas.'  These  chemists,  however, 
overlooked  the  fact  that  taurine  contained  sulphur,  and  gave  to 
it  the  formula  CijHjNOj.  Its  correct  composition  was,  however, 
ascertained  by  Redtenbacher,^ 

Taurine  occurs  in  bile  in  the  free  state,  but  chiefly  in  combina- 
tion with  cholic  acid  as  taurocholic  acid.  It  is  also  found  in 
tlie  kidneys,  lungs,  muscles,  &c. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  from  ox-bile  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added,  the  whole  filtered  and  evaporated  until  a  treacly 
resinous  mass  separates  out.  The  watery  liquid  is  then  poured 
off  and  evaporated,  when  common  salt  separates  out,  formed 
from  the  sodium  salts  of  the  bile  acids.  The  solution  which  is 
poured  off,  is  mixed  with  strong  alcohol,  and  set  aside  until  the 
whole  of  the  taurine  crystallizes  out.  Alcohol  is  then  added 
and  the  whole  purified  by  recryatallization. 

Kolbe  first  obtained  taurine  artifically  by  heating  nmuionimn 
chlorisetbionate  with  an  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia  to  14U°." 

'Taurine  is  tolerably  soluble  in  cold,  and  very  soluble  in  hot 
Water,    crystallizing   in    large   transparent  monochnic   prisms. 

'  V.  Carl,  Ber.  Dtuttch.  Chem.  Get.  xiv,  63. 

*  Kolbe.  Ann.  Chtnu  Fh/irm.   ciii.  241 ;  r.xxii.  33. 

■  TiedetniuiD  and  Gmelin,  Dit  Verdauung,  i.  43.  (iOO. 

*  Ann.  Fharm,  iiviL  286,  •  lb.  iivii,  2112. 

■  /».  Ivii,  !7fl;  lir.  37. 
'  Ann.  rhrm,  Pharm.  cxiii.  33. 
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The  crystals  grate  between  the  teeth,  and  have  a  cooling  but 
not  otherwise  characteristic  taste.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a 
scarcely  preceptible  acid  reaction,  and,  from  this  solution,  alcohol 
precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  small  crystals,  which  under  the 
microscope  are  seen  to  possess  the  characteristic  prismatic  form. 
It  does  not  combine  with  acids,  nor  does  it  form  salts  of  definite 
composition  with  bases.  That  it  acts,  however,  as  a  weak  acid 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution 
in  alkalis  by  alcohol,  but  that  it  is  thrown  down  when  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  through  the  solution. 

Like  other  ^mido-acids  (Part  I.  p.  460)  taurine  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ammonium  salt,  having  the  following  composition  : 

CH,-NH3 


I 
CH2.SO 


.0. 


If  nitrogen  trioxide  be  passed  into  its  solution  in  dilute  nitric 
aoid  it  is  converted  into  isethionic  acid.^ 

Tauro-carbamie  Acid,  C2H^(NH.CO.NH,)S03H,  is  found  in 
th^  urine  when  taurine  is  administered.  It  crystallizes  in 
glistening  quadratic  laminae,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
potassium  salt  of  this  acid  may  be  artificially  prepared  by 
evaporating  mixed  solutions  of  taurine  and  potassium  cyanate. 
If  the  acid  be  heated  with  baryta  solution  to  130"* — 140"*  it 
decomposes  into  taurine,  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide.^ 

484  Carhyl  SxUphoUe  and  Ethionic  Add.  From  the  foregoing 
constitutional  formula  it  is  clear  that  ethionic  acid  is  the 
sulphate  of  isethionic  acid  and  carbyl  sulphate  the  corres- 
ponding anhydride.  To  prepare  this  latter  compound,  sulphur 
trioxide  is  brought  into  a  vessel  well  cooled  with  ice,  and  then 
a  tube  filled  with  absolute  alcohol  lowered  into  the  flask 
and  the  whole  tightly  closed.  When  the  sulphur  trioxide  has 
been  absorbed,  the  tube  is  brought  into  another  vessel  containing 
trioxide,  and  the  operation  repeated  imtil  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  crystals  have  separated  out,  the  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
which  is  produced  at  the  same  time  being  poured  ofil  The 
crystals  are  brought  on  to  a  porous  plate  contained  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  they  no  longer 
fume.  Carbyl  sulphate  forms  a  radiated  mass  of  crystals,  which 
melt  at  SO*';  the  fused  mass  crystallizing  on  cooling.     It  absorbs 

^  Gibbs,  Sillim,  Am,  Joum,  [2],  xxv.  80. 

*  Salkowsky,  Ber,  Deutaeh.  Cim.  Chs,  vi.  744  and  1191. 
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moisture  with  great  avidity,  being  converted  into  ethionic  acid, 
which  is  only  known  in  aqueous  solution.  Its  salts  usually 
orystallize  well,  but  they  also  are  very  unstable. 

IH-isethionic  Acid,  O  \  ri^u^SO^H*     ^^®   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

axe  formed  by  gently  heating  the  isethionates.  The  acid  pre- 
pared from  the  barium  salt  has  only  been  obtained  as  yet  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  syrup. 

Ammonium  Di-dsethionate,  (CgH^SOgNH^)^^  By  heating 
ammonium  isethionate,  Strecker  obtained  a  body  which  he 
believed  to  be  taurine.^  Seyberth  showed  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  he  considered  this  compound  to  be  the  amide  of  isethionic 
acid.'  Its  exact  composition  was,  however,  first  determined  by 
F.  Carl.*  In  order  to  prepare  ammonium  di-isethionate,  am- 
monium isethionate  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  210° — 220°,  and 
the  residue  crystallized  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  pearly 
glistening  laminae  which  melt  at  196° — 198°.  When  boiled 
with  baryta  water,  the  corresponding  barium  salt,  C^HgSgO^Ba 
+  HjO,  crystallizes  out  in  thin  six-sided  tables.  It  is  also 
formed  when  barium  isethionate  is  heated  for  some  time 
to  200°. 

485  Ethylene  Dimljphonic  Add,  02114(80311)2,  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Hofmann  and  Buckton  *  by  heating  propionamide  or 
propionitril  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  termed  by  them 
disulphetholic  acid : 

CH3 

I  CHn.SOg.OH  r  r\f^jT 

CH,  +  3S0,(0H),  =    1  +  SO  J  JJg^*  +  COj. 

CHj.SOj.OH  I  ^"• 

N 


h 


Almost  simultaneously,  Bufif^  obtained  it  by  oxidizing 
ethylene  thiocyanate  with  nitric  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way  from  ethylene  dihydrosulphide  and  ethylene 
thio-carbonate.  It  is  likewise  easily  formed  by  acting  on  acetic 
anhydride  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.*  The  free  acid  is  a 
very  deliquescent  crystalline  mass  which  yields  easily  soluble 

*  Ann,  Chem,  Pfuzrm,  xci.  97. 

'  Ber,  DeiUsch,  Chem,  Get,  vu.  391. 

*  lb.  xU.  1604 ;  xiv.  65. 

*  Proc  Hoy,  Soe.  Tiii.  158. 

*  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  c.  232. 

*  Fnnchimont,  Compt,  Bend,  xeii.  1054. 
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salts  which  usually  crystallize  well.   These  have  been  completely 
studied  by  Husemann.^ 

Hydroxy-ethylene  Distdj)honie  Acid,  C2Hj(OH)(S08H)2,  is 
formed  by  heating  potassium  isethionate  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.  It  forms  a  thick  strongly  acid  syrup.  Its  salts  are  very 
stable  and  crystallize  well.^ 


NITROGEN  BASES  OF  ETHYLENE. 

486  The  action  of  ammonia  on  ethylene  bromide  was  first  in- 
vestigated by  Cloez,  who  obtained  three  different  bases,  termed 
by  him,  Formyliac,  N(CH)H2;  Acetyliac,  NCCjHgjHj;  and 
Propyliac,  N(C3H5)H2.*  At  the  same  time  Natanson  examined 
this  reaction  and  obtained  similar  bodies,  but  did  not  discover 
their  chemical  nature.*  A  clear  light  was,  however,  thrown 
upon  this  subject  by  the  investigation  of  Hofmann,^  who 
showed  that  the  action  of  ethylene  bromide  upon  ammonia 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  haloid  ethers  of  the  monatomic 
alcohol  radicals,  with  this  difference,  that  one  molecule  of 
ethylene  bromide  acts  upon  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  and 
that  the  bases  thus  formed  are  then  further  attacked  by  the 
ethylene  bromide,  as  shown  by  the  following  reaction,  in  which 
graphic  formulsB  are  used  in  place  of  Hofmann's  typical 
formulsB : 

Ethylene-diamine. 

C^,Br,    +    2NH,    =    CjH,<^    +    2HBr. 

Diethylene-diamine. 

C^,Br,   +    C,H,<^j2    =   C,H,<gg>C,H,   +    2HBr. 

Triethylenc-triamine. 

N 
C^,Br, +C,H^       ^C^,  =  C,H,     C,H,     C^^  +  SHBr. 

The  last  compound  unites  with  ethylene  bromide  to  form 
tctraethylammonium  dibromide,  Nj(CjjHJ^Br, 

'  ^nn.  Chem,  nam.  cxxvi.  269.      '  M«ves,  ^nn.  Ckem.  Fharm.  czliii.  199. 

*  Jahrttb.  1853,  468  ;  t&.  18S8,  344  ;  Comjitet  Sendiu,  zM.  844. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcii.  48 ;  xcriii.  291. 

*  Compl.  Rend.  xlvi.  255 ;  xlix.  781 ;  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  x.  224. 
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At  the  same  time  other  reactions  take  place  in  which  poly- 
ethylamines  corresponding  to  the  polyethylene  alcohols  are 
formed : 

Diethylene-triamine. 

2CjH,Brj  +  3NH,  =  NH  +  4HBr. 

Triethylene-triaminc. 

C^.Bfj  +  NH  =  NH  CjH,  +  2HBr. 

CjH^.NH,         CjH^.NH 

Triethylene-tetramine, 

C,H,.NH2 

NH 

\ 
3C2H4Br2  +  4NH3  =      CgH^  +  6HBr. 

NH 

C2H,.NH2 

&c. 

In  the  case  of  diamines  containing  the  groups  NH,  or  NH 
the  hydrogen  in  these  groups  may  be  replaced  wholly  or  partially 
by  alcohol  radicals,  by  heating  the  diamines  with  the  haloid 
ethers.  Similar  compounds  are  also  formed  when  ethylene 
bromide  is  heated  with  the  primary  or  secondary  amines. 

The  tertiary  amines,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  a  different 
behaviour  towards  ethylene  bromide.  Apparently  an  addition- 
product  of  the  two  bodies  is  formed,  but  the  substance  produced 
is  the  monobromide  of  an  ammonium  containing  the  group 
CjH^Br,  as  for  example,  tHmethyUhrortiethyUammonium  bromide, 
N(CH3)j(C2H^Br)Br.  Silver  salts  precipitate  only  one  half  the 
bromine  from  this  substance,  whilst  ammonia  withdraws  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  trtmethi/l'Vinyl'ammonium  broinide,  N(CHj)g(C2H3) 
Br,  being  formed.  If  moist  silver  oxide  be  used  instead  of 
ammonia,  both  bromine  atoms  are  removed,  and  the  hydroxide 
of  the  vinyl  base,  N(CH3)8(C2Hg)OH,  is  produced. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  compounds 
of  this  group  is  numerous.  As,  however,  these  bodies  resemble 
the  compound  ammonias  and  ammonium  compounds  in  their 
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chemical  relations,  it  will  here  be  suflScient  to  describe  the  more 
important  of  them. 

487  Ethylene  Diamine,  Q^^(]^ll^^,  is  formed  together  with 
other  of  the  above-named  diamines  when  ethylene  bromine  acts 
for  some  time  on  alcoholic  ammonia  at  100^  The  cooled  liquid 
is  then  poured  oflf  from  the  ammonium  bromide  which  separates 
out,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  caustic 
potash.  The  distillate  is  dried  over  solid  caustic  potash,  and 
then  fractionated  and  the  bases  thus  separated. 

For  the  preparation  of  large  quantities  of  ethylene  diamine 
the  by-product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  chloral,  and 
boiling  between  70°  and  100"*,  can  be  utilized.^  This  is  a 
mixture  of  ethylene  chloride,  ethidene  chloride,  and  higher  sub- 
stitution-products, of  which  the  two  first-named  are  attacked 
by  alcoholic  ammonia  at  100** — 120°.  As  soon  as  the  reaction  is 
complete,  the  liquid  is  separated  from  the  sal-ammoniac  and  the 
imaltered  chlorine  compounds  distilled  oflf.  From  the  residue  the 
hydrochloride  of  the  base  having  the  composition  C2H^(NH3C1)2 
separates  out  in  needles,  and  this  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
silver-white  needles  after  frequent  recrystallization  and  washing 
with  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The  brown  mother-liquor 
is  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  first  distillate  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  another  yield  of  the  hydrochlorate 
is  obtained.  The  later  fractions  contain  the  higher  diamines, 
triamines,  &c. 

The  compound  obtained  by  distillation  with  caustic  potash 
from  the  salts  is  not  the  anhydrous  base  but  the  hydrate 
C2H^(NH2)2  +  HgO,  and  from  this  the  water  cannot  be  with- 
drawn even  by  barium  oxide,  and  it  boils  at  almost  the  same 
temperature  as  the  anhydrous  base.  Although  the  water  is  so 
intimately  combined,  the  compound  does  not  exist  in  the 
gaseous  form.  Cloez  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour 
to  be  1*427,  and  hence  he  concluded  that  formyliac  which  he 
believed  to  be  contained  in  the  salts  had  the  formula  N(CH)H2. 

Anhydrous  ethylene  diamine  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeated 
distillation  of  the  hydrate  over  sodium.  It  is  a  thick  liquid 
having  a  faint  ammoniacal  smell,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  is 
strongly  alkaline  and  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  117** 
and  has  a  vapour  density  of  2  07. 

Ethylene  Diethyl  Diamine,  CjH^  -j  -wTrrr^H  V  ^  formed   not 

^  Bcr.  Deutseh.  Chem,  Ot»,  iv.  666. 
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only  by  the  action  of  etbylamine  on  ethylene  bromide,  but  also 
by  that  of  ethyl  iodide  on  ethylene  diamine.  If  the  product  be 
distilled  with  water  and  silver  oxide,  and  the  distillate  allowed 
to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  the  hydrate  N2CjH4(C3Hj)2H2  +  HjO 
is  obtained.  It  is  a  Bolid  mass  resembling  stearic  acid,  having 
an  ammoniacal  sraell,  and  losing  water  in  contact  with  caustic 
baryta.     The  anhydrous  base  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid.' 

Diethylene  Diamine,  1^^(C^^^^,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  170° 
which  unites  with  water  to  form  the  crystalline  hydrate.  By 
the  action  of  ethyl  iodide,  the  hydriodide  of  diethylene  diethyl 
diamine,  Nj(CjH^)j(CjH5)5,  is  formed.  The  free  base  boils 
at  185°. 

Trieihylene  Diamine,  N2(CjHj3,  boils  at  about  210°  and  ia 
easily  soluble. 

Diethylene  Triami-ne,  Nj{CgH^)gHj,  is  an  oily  liquid  soluble  in 
water  and  boiling  about  208°.  Treated  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  yields  the  salt  Nj(C2H,)2HgCl3,  which  crystallizes 
well  and  combines  with  platinum  chloride  to  form  the  compound 
[N3(CjHj)2HJj(PtClfl)3,  crystallizing  in  golden  yellow  needles 
which  decompose,  however,  on  recrystallization.^ 

Tridhyhnf  Triamint,  '^^{G^^)^^.  boils  with  partial  decompo- 
BitJon  at  about  216°,  and  forms,  in  strongly  acid  solution,  well 
crystal lizable  salts  containing  three  equivalents  of  acid.  When 
only  a  weak  acid  solution  is  used,  salts  are  formed  which  contain 
only  two  equivalents  of  acid,  and,  if  the  free  base  be  added  to 
tbis  solution,  salts  containing  a  still  smaller  quantity  are  formed. 
The  platinichloride  [NjCC^HJ  HJj,  (PtCy^,  is  tolerably  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  long  golden-yellow  needles.  Besides 
thia,  another  compound,  [Ng(C2Hj)^H,]2  PtClj,  is  known,  crystal- 
lizing in  large  prisms, 

Trieihylene  Tdraniiiu.  N/CjH,)^!!^.  is  a  thick  synip.  Its 
platinum  compound,  N,(CjHj)„H„(PtClfl)j,,  is  a  pale  yellow 
amorphous  almost  insoluble  precipitate. 

'  Fnx.  Roij.  Soc.  I.  101  aud  698. 
•  /i.  X.  019;  xi.  413. 
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Ethylene  Oxide  Bases.^ 

488  Ethylene  oxide  combines  with  aqueous  ammonia  with 
evohition  of  heat,  when  the  following  bases  are  formed : 


Oxyethylamine. 

C,H,0    +    NH3   =    C,H,<g^ 


Dioxyethylamine. 

NH,  NH» 

/  / 

C,H,0    +   CgH.  =    C,H 

OH  O 

/ 

OH. 

Tiioxyethylamiiie. 

NH, 
NHo  C-H. 


/ 


o       =  an. 

/  < 

C,H,  O 

OH  cX 

OH. 

These  bodies  remain  on  evaporation  as  syrupy  liquids  having 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  In  order  to  separate  them,  they  are 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol,  when  hydrochloride  of  tri- 
oxyethylamine  remains  behind.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
again  to  a  syrup,  and  from  this  the  salt  of  oxyethylamine  is 
allowed  gradually  to  crystallize  and  the  crystals  are  then  washed 
with  alcohol.  A  more  complete  separation  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  platinichlorides.  For  this  purpose  a  concentrated  solution 
of  platinum  chloride  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  when  the 
salt  of  dioxyethylamine  crystallizes  out.  Ether  is  then  added  to 
the  mother-liquor,  which  precipitates  some  more  of  this  salt, 

*  Wurtz,  Comptes  lUndus,  xlix.  898  ;  liii.  338  ;  Ann.  Ckem.  Pharm.  cxiv.  61 ; 
XJX.  226. 
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1  until  at  last  goldon-yellow  scales  of  the  monoxyethylamnioniuni 
platini chloride  nutke  their  appearance.  By  decomposing  these 
compounds  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  hydrochlorides  of  the 
two  bases  are  again  formed.  These  are  formed  together  when 
ethylene  chlorhydrio  is  heated  with  ammonia  to  100°. 

The  bases  are  obtained  from  the  hydrochlorides  by  deconipo- 
tiition  with  silver  oxide.  They  are  thick  strongly  alkaline  liquids 
which  have  not  been  further  examined. 

Ojy^.kylam»wmiim  Chloride,  CjH,(0H)NH3Cl,  forma  smaU 
crystals  melting  at  100°. 

Dumfdhylamiiionium  Chloride,  {Q^^^)f>{OW)lS^K^C\,  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  on  the  addition  of 
platinum  chloride  deposits  the  platinichloride  [(C^H,)jO{OH) 
NHJjPtClfl,  in  large  crystals  resembling  those  of  potassium 
dichromate. 

Trioxyttkylammoniam  Chloride,  {0^^f>^{OYLySK^£\.  crys- 
tallizes from  water  in  large  rhombohedrons. 

When  trioxye thy  1  amine  is  warmed  with  ethylene  oxide,  higher 
polyoxyetkylamiites  are  formed,  their  bapic  properties  decreasing 
with  increase  of  oxygen.  They  have  not  been  separated  from 
one  another,  as  neither  they  nor  tlieir  salts  crystallize. 

Ethylene  oxide  and  ethylene  chlorhydrin  combine  together 
with  amines  to  form  oxy-bases  or  their  hydroclilorides.  Of 
these  the  following  compounds  have  the  greatest  interest. 


CHOLINE  AND  NEURINE. 

4S9  In  the  investigation  of  the  constituents  of  ox  and  swine's 
bile  Strecker  discovered  a  base  to  which  from  analysis  of  its  salts 
he  gave  the  formula  C^Hj^NO,  and  termed  it  Choline,'^  (x^Mi 
bile).  Liebreich  at  a  later  period  obtained  a  basic  compound  as 
a  decomposition -product  of  protagon,  a  body  possessing  a  com- 
plicated constitution  and  fonning  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
inaterials  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  This  ba^iic  Gubstauce  he 
termed  Ni-uriru:  [vevpon,  nerve),'  and  from  analysis  gave  to  it  the 
formula  C^H,jN,  The  same  compound  was  further  investigated 
by  Baeyer,  who  found  that  it  is  oxyUhifUtrivielkyl-ammonium  hy- 
droxide, N(CgH^.OH)  (CH3)sOH.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  it 
into  the  compound  K(CjHJ)  (CHj)al,  and  this  when  treated 
'  Jntt.  Chan.  Tluirm.  cxitiii.  SSS.  »  /*.  .iniv.  29. 
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with  silver  oxide  and  water  yields  the  vinyl  base,  N(C2H3)(CHg)j 
OH.^  The  same  body  was  also  obtained  by  Hofmann  in  a 
similar  way  from  the  corresponding  bromine  compound,  which 
latter  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylene  bro- 
mide on  trimethylamine.  Baeyer  then  suggested  that  neurine 
is  probably  identical  with  choline  as  well  as  with  sincaline, 
a  base  formerly  prepared  by  von  Babo  and  Hirschbrunn  as  a 
product  of  decomposition  of  sinapin,  a  compound  occurring  in 
white  mustard-seeds  (sinapis  alba).*  The  truth  of  this  sug- 
gestion was  soon  afterwards  proved  by  the  investigations  of 
Dybkowski,^  and  of  Glaus  and  Keese.* 

Wurtz  then  prepared  the  base  synthetically.  He  obtained 
the  chloride  by  heating  ethylene  chlorhydrin  with  trimethylamine 
and  prepared  the  base  itself  by  bringing  a  concentrated  solution 
of  this  amine  together  with  ethylene  oxide,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  a  day :  ^ 

C^H.O  +  HgO  +  N(CH3)3  =  NrC2H,.OH)(CH3)30H. 

Further  experiments  of  Liebreich  then  showed  that  the  oxyethyl 
base  is  only  formed  when  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  extract  of 
brain  is  used.  Pure  protagon  on  the  other  hand  yields  on 
boiling  with  baryta-water,  the  vinyl  base  to  which  he  restricts 
the  name  of  neurine,  suggesting  that  the  oxethyl  base  should  be 
termed  Bilineurine,^ 

Choline f  Bilineurine,  or  OicyethyUtrimethyl-amvionium  Hy- 
droxide, N(C2H^OH){CH3)30H,  is  formed  as  a  decomposition- 
product  of  lecithin,  a  compound  which  will  be  described  under 
Glycerin,  and  which  occurs  in  gall,  the  yolk  of  egg,  &c.  The 
best  method  for  preparing  choline  is  according  to  Diakonow  ^ 
to  extract  the  yolk  of  egg  repeatedly  with  ether  and  after- 
wards with  warm  alcohol.  The  ether  and  alcohol  are  afterwards 
distilled  off,  the  residue  boiled  for  an  hour  with  baryta  and 
the  excess  of  baryta  precipitated  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  platinum  chloride. 
The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  platinum 

^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  ozl.  806 ;  czlii.  322. 
«  lb,  Ixxxiv.  10. 

•  Joum.  PraJU,  Chem.  c.  151. 

•  lb.  di.  24. 

'  Ann,  Chtin,  Pharm,  Suppl.  vi. 

•  Ber,  DeuUeh.  Chem.  Oea.  li.  12. 

'  Chem,  Centralb,  1868,  140,  169,  675. 
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thrown  down  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  the  action  of  silver 
oside  on  tho  clwline^  hydrochloride  thus  obtained,  a  strongly 
alkaline  sohition  of  the  free  base  is  produced,  and  thia,  on 
eva|>oration,  remaina  behind  as  a  syrupy  liquid. 

OM/ethyl'tnmelhijl-ammoniuvi  Chloride..  N(CjH^OH)  (CHaJ.CI. 
Like  most  of  the  choline  salts  this  is  a  deliquescent  substance, 
crystallizing  from  absolute  alcohol  in  fine  needles.  The  platiiii- 
chloride,  [NfC^H^OH)  (CH3)J,PtCla,  crystallizes  from  hot  water 
in  orange-yellow  rhombic  prisma  or  tubles,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  auricbloride,  NCCjH,0H)(CH3)jAuC]„  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  in  loug  yellow 
prisms.  The  sulphate  ia  amorphous  and  very  soluble  in  water 
but  scarcely  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  carbonate  ia  very 
deliquescent,  and  also  amorphous;  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  its  aqueous  solution  is  not  pi-ecipitated  by  alcohol.  The 
iodetliyl-trimethyl-ci'ni'moninm  iodide,  NC2Hjl(CHj[)jT,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  glistening 
imperfectly  formed  crystals  resembling  those  of  potassium  iodide. 

Choline  is  not  only  an  ammonium  hydroxide,  but  also 
an  alcohol.  On  oxidation  it  is  converted  iiito  oxi/-choli}ie, 
N(CHrCOgH)  (GHs),OH,  a  body  which  wCl  be  described  under 
the  glycol  compounds. 

Neurine,  or  ViriTfl'trimethyl-ammoniam  HydToa-idc,  N(C£Hj) 
(CHj)jOII,  This,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  first  discovered 
by  Hofroann.'  The  free  base  ia  only  known  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion, and  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  The  platinichloride, 
[N(C,H3)(CH3)J„PtCl|),  ia  ea.sily  aoluble  in  water,  and  crystallizea 
in  yellow  octohedrons,  or  in  five-sided  tables  which  soou  become 
opaque,  and  then  on  solution  in  water  leave  a  residue,  whilst 
choline  platinichloride  remains  in  solution  (Liebreich). 


PHOSPHORUS   BASES   OF   ETHYLENE. 

490  The  tertiary  phosphines  of  the  monad  radicals  act  readily 
ou  ethylene  bromide,  giving  rise  to  two  series  of  compounds,  the 
relative  quantities  of  which  depend  upon  tho  proportions  in 
which  the  bodies  are  mixed.     The  compounds  obtained  from 


..  1:11.  ]i 
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triethyl-phosphine   will   here   only  be   described.      With  this, 
ethylene  bromide  yields  the  following  bodies :  ^ 

P(C,H,),  +  C^H^Br,  =  P(C3H,Br)(C,H,)8  Br. 
2P(C,H,)3  +  C,H,Br,  =  P,(C,HJ  (C,H,),Bry 

Bromcthyl'tinethyl'phosphonium  Bromide,  P(C2H^Br)(C2Hg)3Br, 
IS  formed  by  heating  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethyl  phosphine 
with  excess  of  ethylene  bromide.  The  product,  which  also  con- 
tains the  above-mentioned  dibromide,  is  washed  with  ether,  and 
crystallized  from  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  When  its 
solution  is  treated  with  silver  chloride,  and  platinum  chloride 
added  to  the  hot  filtrate,  long  orange-yellow  prisms  of  the 
compound  [P(C2H^Br)(C2H5)3]2PtClQ  are  deposited. 

Oxyethyl'triethyUphosphonium  Hydroxide,  P(C2H40H)(C2H5)3 
OH,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bromide  solution  with  silver 
oxide.  The  strongly  alkaline  solution  dried  over  sul- 
phuric acid  yields  a  syrup.  The  base  yields  with  acids  well 
crystallizable  salts.  The  hydroxide  decomposes,  on  heating,  into 
ethylene,  water,  and  triethylphosphine.  When  treated  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride,.  the  crystalline  compound,  c7t/or<?/%/- 
triethyl-phosphonium  chloride^  N(C2H^Cl)(C2H5)sCl,  is  formed. 

Vinyl'triethyl'phosphonium  Compouiids.  When  bromethyl- 
triethyl-phosphonium  bromide  is  boiled  with  water  and  silver 
acetate,  and  the  silver  bromide  filtered  oflF,  and  platinum  chloride 
added  to  the  concentrated  solution,  octohedrons  of  the  vinyl  salt, 
[P(C2H3)(C2H5)3]2PtCle,  are  deposited. 

Ethylcne-hcxcihyl'phosphonmm  Dibromide,  P2C2H^(C2Hg)gBr2,  is 
contained  in  the  mother- liquor  of  the  above  monobromide. 
It  is  best  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  heating  ethylene  bromide 
with  an  excess  of  triethylphosphine.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
needles.  Treated  with  silver  oxide  and  water  it  yields  a  strongly 
alkaline  hydroxide  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  drying  in  a  vacuum 
to  a  syrupy  mass.  Its  salts  crystallize  well.  The  chloride  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  large  tables.  The 
iodide  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  from 
hot  solution  in  fine  white  rhombic  needles.  As  it  cr}^stallizes  so 
easily,  and  therefore  can  be  easily  obtained  pure,  this  salt  is  well 
suited  for  the  preparation  of  other  diphosphonium  compounds. 
The  platinichloride  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  separates 
from  hot  hydrochloric  acid  in  monoclinic  crystals. 

^  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  x.  100 ;  Ann.  Chcm,  Pharm.  Suppl.  L  151. 
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ARSENIC  BASES  OP  ETHYLENE 

491  These  compounds  are  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing 
phosphorus  bases. 

Bromethyl'triethyl'arsoniuin  Bromide,  As(C2H^Br)(C2Hg)3Br, 
is  formed  by  heating  ethylene  bromide  with  triethylarsine.  It 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  and  yields 
a  finely  crystalline  platinichloride.  By  warming  the  monobromide 
with  water  and  silver  oxide  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  mvyl- 
trieihyl-arsoniicm  hydroxide,  As(C2H3)(C2Hg)30H,  is  obtained. 
The  platinichloride  of  this  body  crystallizes  in  fine  octohedrons. 

Ethylene-hexethyUarsonium  IHbromide,  As2C2H^(C2H5)QBr2,  is 
obtained  when  the  above  monobromide  is  heated  with  triethyl- 
arsine to  150^  It  is  converted  by  silver  oxide  and  water  into  the 
hydroxide,  the  salts  of  which  crystallize  well.^ 

Hofmann  has  obtained,  besides  these,  a  large  number  of  mixed 
ethylene  bases  containing  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  nitrogen  and 
arsenic,  or  phosphorus  and  arsenic.  These  bodies  are  very 
similar  in  their  properties  to  those  already  described.^ 


ETHIDENE  OR  ETHYLIDENE  COMPOUNDS. 

492  The  radical  ethidcne  or  ethylidene  does  not  exist  in  the  free 
state.  The  oxide  has  already  been  described  as  acetaldehyde, 
CH3.CHO,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  corresponding  alcohol 
or  ethidene  glycol  is  not  known,  but  that  it  probably  exists  in 
aqueous  solution  (p.  13).  Trichlorethidene  glycol,  or  chloral 
hydrate,  is,  however,  known,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
ethidene  and  trichlorethidene  compounds  which  are  hereafter 
described. 

Ethidene  Diethyl  Ether,  or  Acctal,  CH3.CH(0 €2115)2.  In  ex- 
amining the  products  of  the  slow  combustion  of  alcohol  over 
platinum-black  Dobereiner  found,  amongst  other  products,  a 
liquid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  heavy  oxygen  ether. 
This  was  afterwards  investigated  in  1833  by  Liebig,  who  tenned 
it  acetal.^  Stas  then  found  that  the  same  substance  is  formed  when 
chlorine  acts  upon  alcohol,  and  he  it  was  who  first  gave  to  this 

^  Hofmann,  Proc.  Tiny.  Sor.  xi.  62  ;  Ann.  Cfinn.  Phann,  Suppl.  i.  306. 
'^  lb.  i.  269.  3  Avn.  Phnnn.  v.  25;  xiv.  156. 
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body  its  correct  formula.^  Its  constitution  was  determined  by 
Wurtz  and  FrapoUi.  They  obtained  it  by  treating  aldehyde  with 
phosphorus  pentabromide,  and  by  then  acting  upon  the  product, 
which  according  to  their  views  (p.  72)  contained  ethidene 
bromide,  with  sodium  ethylate.^ 

It  is  also  formed  by  heating  alcohol  with  aldehyde  :  ^ 

CH3.CHO  +  2HO.C2H5  =  CHg-CHCOCgH^,  +  HgO. 

This  reaction  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  hence  acetal 
forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  crude  spirit  and  is  contained 
in  the  faints  obtained  in  the  process  of  rectification  *  (Part  I. 
p.  295).    According  to  Dobereiner  it  is  also  contained  in  old  wine. 

In  order  to  prepare  acetal,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol, 
three  parts  of  manganese  dioxide,  two  parts  of  water,  and  three 
parts  of  sulpluiric  acid  is  distilled  in  a  capacious  flask  until  three 
parts  have  passed  over,  the  distillate  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium  and  rectified,  and  the  portion  boiling  above  60"*  collected  ; 
this  is  again  dried  and  then  further  rectified.  On  heating  with 
strong  caustic  potash,  the  aldehyde  and  ethyl  acetate,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  from  the  acetal,  are  destroyed ;  then  the 
whole  is  treated  with  fused  calcium  chloride,  and  lastly  purified 
by  fractional  distillation.*^ 

Acetal  is  a  mobile  liquid  having  a  pleasant  fresh  smell  and  a 
nutty  after-taste.  It  boils  between  104°  and  10G°,  and  has  at 
22°'4  a  specific  gravity  of  0*821.  It  is  easily  converted  into 
aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  by  means  of  oxidizing  agents.  When 
heated  with  acetic  acid  it  is  converted  into  ethyl  acetate  and 
aldehyde.^ 

Chlorine  gives  substitution-products  similar  to  those  which 
are  obtained*  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol. 

493  Monochloracdal,  CH2C1.CH(0C2H5)2,  is  not  obtained  pure 
in  this  way,  as  the  substitution  easily  goes  further.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  treating  dichlorethcr  (Part  I.  p.  339)  with  sodium 
ethylate  or  absolute  alcohol : 

CHgCl.CHCl.OCfl,  +  NaOCgH,  =  CH2C1.CH(0C2H^2  +  NaCl. 

'  Ann,    Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xix.  146. 

^  Co7np(cs  JienduSf  xlvii.  418;  An7u  (Vmn.  Phann,  cviii.  223. 

'  Geuther  and  Alsbcrg,  ib.  cxxvi.  62. 

*  Kramer  and  Pinner,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  ii.  401. 

»  Wurtz,  Ann.  Chrm.  Phann.c,  116  ;  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  [3],  xlviii.  370. 

^  Boilstoin  and  llofarkpr,  Ann.  Chnn,  Pharm.  cxii.  239. 


MoDocLloracetaJ  is  a  pleasantly- smelling  liquid  boiling  at 
I  156°'8,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-0418  at  0°.^  Wheu 
[  heated  with  sodiuna  tho  following  reaction  tabes  place  : 

[  CHjCl.CH  +  5Na  =  CH^^CH.OaH3  +  NaOC2Hg  +  NaCI. 

Vinyl-ethyl  etker  thus  obtained  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at 

f  35°'5,  possessing  a  peculiar  ethereal  smell,  and  having  at  l*""^ 

,  specific   gravity   of  07C25.     It  unites  with  chlorine  again 

0  fbrm  dichlorether,  and   it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of 

I'dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  alcohol  and  aldehyde.^ 

Dichloracetal.  CHClj.CH(OCjHJ,,,  is  formed  easily,  together 

I  with   trichloracetal,   by   the   action   of  chlorine   upon   alcohol 

[  (Lieben)   and   acetal.*     It  is  an  aromatic-smelling,  oily  liquid, 

I  boiling  at  183° — 18-t°,  and  having  at  14°  a  specific  gravity  of 

1*1383.     When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  dichloracet- 

aldehyde,  CHCIa.COH,  a  heavy,  mobile  liquid,  boihug  at  88°— 

90°,  and  converted  into  acetylene  tetrachloride  by  the  action  of 

phosphorus  pentachloride.* 

Trichloracetal  will  be  described  further  on. 
MotiobromMclid,  CH2Br.CH(OC4Hj)5,  in  formed  by  the  action 
of  bromine  upon  acetal.     It  ia  a  heavy  not  unpleasantly-smelling 
I  liquid  boiling  at  17U°  with  partial  decomposition.' 

The  above  named  viuyl-ethyl  ether  combines  with  bromine  to 
[  form  the  dibrom-ether  which  decomposea  on  heating  and  which 
1  when  heated  with  sodium  ethylate  yields  monohrom acetal. 

By  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  converted  into  Hydroxy- 

I  OMlal,  CHi^OH.CH(OCaH,U,  apleasantly-smelling liquid  boiling 

«tl67°:  The  ethyl  ether,CHj(OaHJCH(OCaH,X,coiTespimding 

f  to  this  alcohol,  is  formed  when  bromacetal  is  heated  with  sodium 

I  ethylate,  and  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  164°,  and  having  an  ethereal 

mell  (Pinner). 

Efhitkne-etki/loie  Dioxide  (C'jH,)jOj,  ia  formed,  according  to 

,  Wurtz,  when  aldehyde  is  heated  for  several  weeks  with  glycol  to 

|100°: 

■t^IMn,  Aim.  Ckem.  Pkarm    civ.  114;  cilvt   193  ;  Pntpnii  nnj  ilivziam, 
■i^.»..  .^  f,^^  g^  ^   jjgj  ;  Klien,  Jahrtib.  1876,  838. 
._.  jCenu*,  jtHit.  Chtm.  Fharm.  cicji.  109. 

*  Tbner,  Q>.  diiix.  !I3 ;  Krey,  Jahrcsb.  1870,  474. 

*  P«tprB6,  CmnplM  JU^ndiu,  Ixvii.  456. 

*  Finnir,  lirbiij't  Ana.  dixix.  U3  ;  Kre 
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CH,.OH  CH2.0\ 

+  CH0.CH3«  I  CH.CH3 +H.p. 


CH2.OH  CH2.O/ 

It  is  a  pungent  but  not  unpleasantly-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at 
82°o,  and  at  0''  having  a  specific  gravity  of  10002,  whilst  that 
of  the  vapour  is  3'103.* 

Ethidene    Methyl-ethyl    Ether,      or      Methyl-ethyl      Acetal, 

CH3CH  -!  Qplr  ^,  was  obtained  by  Wurtz  by  oxidizing  a  mixture 

V  3 

of  alcohol  and  wood-spirit  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  common  acetal,  boiling  at  85°, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0*8535. 

Ethidene  Dimethyl  Ether,  or  Dimethyl  Acetal,  CH3.CH(OCH3)2, 
is  formed  together  with  the  foregoing  compound.  It  has  a  strong 
ethereal  smell,  boils  about  65°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*8556.     Dancer  found  this  compound  in  crude  wood-spirit* 


ETHEREAL   SALTS  AND  ETHERS  OF 

ETHIDENE. 

494  Ethidene  Dichloride,  or  Dichlor ethane,  CH^-CHClg,  was 
first  prepared  by  Regnault  by  acting  with  chlorine  upon  ethyl 
chloride.*  By  treating  aldehyde  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
both  Geuther  *  and  Wuitz  ^  obtained  a  compound  having 
the  same  composition  but  believed  to  be  a  body  diflfering  from 
Regnault' s  ^ther  hydrochlorique  monocJilor^,  until  Beilstein® 
showed  that  the  two  are  in  reality  identical.  Ethidene  chloride 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on 
paraldehyde.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  from  ethyl  chloride,  the 
vapour  of  this  substance  is  passed,  mixed  with  chlorine,  over 
animal  charcoal  heated  to  250** — 400°.®  It  is  still  more  simply 
obtained  by  fractional  distillation  from  the  by-products  of  the 
chloral-manufacture.® 

Ethidene  chloride  is  an  ethereal-smelling  liquid  having  a  3weet 
and   biting  taste.     It  boils  at  59°*9,  and  at  0**  has  a  specific 

^  Comptcs  EendttSf  liii.  378 ;  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cxx.  828. 

'  Chem.  Soc,  Joum,  xvii.  222.  '  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [2],  Ixxi.  853. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Phann,  cv.  321.  *  Compt,  Rend.  xlv.  1013. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxiii.  110.  '  Oouther,  Zeitsch,  Chem,  1865,  24. 

*  Damoiseau,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxv.  113. 

•  Kramer,  Bcr.  Deutsch,  Chem .  Ocs.  iii.  257. 
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gravity  of  1*2044  (Thorpe).  It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and 
may  be  distilled  without  alteration  over  potassium.  Heated 
with  sodium  to  200°  chlorethylene,  acetylene,  ethane  and  ethylene 
are  formed.^  It  is  attacked  by  alcoholic  potash  with  difficulty. 
Heated  with  sodium  ethylate,  it  forms  chlorethylene,  CgHgCl, 
and  a  little  acetal.  By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  it  yields 
first  trichlorethanc  or  dichhrcthyl  chloride,  CH3CCI3,  and  mono- 
chlorethyleTie  dichlorule,  CHgCl.CHClg  (p.  41)."  The  first  of 
these  is  a  body  resembling  ethidene  dichloride,  boiling  at  74°*5 
and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  13465.  It  is  attacked  by 
alcoholic  potash  only  with  difficulty  on  heating  with  formation  of 
potassium  chloride  and  potassium  acetate : 

CH3  C/H3 

+  4K0H  =  I  +  3KC1  +  2H,0. 


CCI3  CO.  OK  ^ 

Higjjer  chlorine  substitution-products  of  these  bodies  have 
already  been  described  (p.  42). 

Ethidene  Dibroinide,  CHg.CHBrj^,  was  prepared  by  Hofmann  3 
by  heating  ethyl  bromide  with  bromine,  and  afterwards  examined 
by  Caventon,*  Reboul,^  and  Tawildarow.® 

It  is  formed  also  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  bromochloride, 
PBrgClg,  on  aldehyde,^  as  well  as  by  heating  monobromethylene 
with  hydrobromic  acid  (Reboul).  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at 
110°,  and  at  10°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  21 29. 

Ethidene  Di-iodide,  CH3.CHI2,  is  formed,  according  to  Gus- 
tavson,  when  ethidene  chloride  is  heated  with  a  solution  of 
aluminium  iodide  in  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling 
with  decomposition  at  177° — 179°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  2-84  at  0°.s 

{CI 
OP  H  *  ^^   obtained  by 

Wurtz  and  FrapoUi  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
into  a  mixture  of  aldehyde  and  absolute  alcohol.  This  compound 
is  identical  with  monochlorether  and  by  treatment  with  sodium 
ethylate  is  converted  into  acetal. 

495  Ethidene  Oxychloride,   (CH3.CHC1)20.     This  compound, 

'  Tollens,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  cxxxvii.  311.  >  Stiidel,  ih.  cxcv.  183. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.  x.  619.  *  Compt.  liend.  Hi.  1380. 

•  76.  Ixx.  398.  •  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann,   clxxvi  12. 
^  Patern6  and  Pisati,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oes.  v.  289. 

•  lb.  vii.  731. 
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metameric  with  dichlorether,  was  obtained  by  Liebeii,^  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  well-cooled  aldehyde.  According 
to  Geuther  and  Cartmell,^  the  compound  CgHigCIgOa  is  first 
produced,  and  this  may  be  considered  to  be  paraldehyde  in  which 
one  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  two  of  chlorine,  and  the 
following  reaction  taking  place  : 

OCHCI.CH3 

3CH3.CHO  +  2HC1  =  CH3.CH  +  HgO, 

OCHCI.CH3 

This  body  decomposes  on  distillation  into  aldehyde  and  ethidene 
oxychloride : 

OCHCI.CH3  CHCI.CH3 

CH3.CH  =  CH3.CHO  +  O 

\  \ 

OCHCLCH3  CHCI.CH3. 

Ethidene   oxychloride   is  a  liquid  boiling  at  116'' — ll7^  and 

having  at  12''  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1376.      When  heated  with 

water  it  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  aldehyde,  and  by 

the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  it  is  converted  into   secondary  butyl 

oxide.* 

(  CI 
Ethidene    Chlaracetin,   CHj.CH  -J  ^  pQ  pxr  ,  was  obtained  by 

V  3 

Wurtz,  together  with  acetyl  chloride,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  aldehyde.*  Maxwell-Simpson  prepared  it  also  by  heat- 
ing aldehyde  with  acetyl  chloride.^  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
120°  — 124°,  having  an  aromatic  smell,  is  lighter  than  water  and 
only  slowly  decomposed  by  this  liquid.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
caustic  potash  with  formation  of  aldehyde,  potassium  acetate  and 
potassium  chloride. 

f  Br 
Ethidene  Bromacetin,  CH3.CH  -J  q  popir  »  was  first  prepared 

by  Wurtz  and  FrapoUi  by  treating  aldehyde  with  phosphorus 
pentabromide,  and  was  considered  to  be  ethidene  bromide  until 
Tawildarow  pointed  out  its  true  constitution,  inasmuch  as  he 
obtained  it  by  heating  aldehyde  with  acetyl  bromide.*  It  is 
formed  according  to  the  equation : 

^  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  cvi.  336.  '  Ih.  cxii.  13. 

'  Kessel,  Ann.  Chcnu  PJvarm,  clxxv.  44. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xlix.  68.  *  Phil,  Mag.  [4],  xvii.  195. 

*  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxvi.  12. 
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2COH.CH3  +  PBrj  =  0  {  chScH   +  HBr  +  PBr^ 

It  boils  between  135"*  and  145*'  with  partial  decomposition. 

Mhidene  Diacetate,  CH3.CH(OC2H30)2,  is  formed  by  heating 
aldehyde  with  acetic  anhydride/  to  180°,  and  when  alcoholic 
solutions  of  potassium  acetate  and  chloracetin  are  mixed  together.^ 
It  is  a  liquid  having  a  peculiar  smell  resembling  onions,  and 
boils  at  1G8°'8,  whilst  its  specific  gravity  at  12°  is  1061.  It  is 
only  slowly  decomposed  by  water  ;  caustic  potash  decomposes  it 
into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid. 


Ethidene  Sulphite  Compounds. 

496  In  the  year  1853  Bertagnini  made  the  observation  that 
benz-aldehyde  unites  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals 
to  form  crystalline  difficultly-soluble  compounds,  and  that  the 
other  aldehydes  do  the  same.^  Later  on  Limpricht  found  that 
many  ketones  yield  similar  compounds,*  and  as  these  bodies  are 
easily  decomposed  by  acids  or  alkalis  with  separation  of  the 
aldehyde  or  ketone,  they  are  often  employed  for  the  purification 
of  the  latter  bodies. 

It  remained  doubtful  whether  common  aldehyde  yielded  such 
compounds,  until  Bunte  showed  in  1873  that  they  exist,  and  gave 
to  them  the  name  of  aldehyde  sulphurous  acid  salts.^  These  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  aldehydes  having  a  higher  mole- 
cular weight,  inasmuch  as  they  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  as 
they  decompose  at  100°  they  can  only  be  obtained  by  slow 
evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an  exsiccator.  They  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  salts  of  ethidene  sulphurous  acid. 

(  OH 

Potassium  Ethidene  SuIj^hUe,  CHj.CHk  qo/-w  rr      When  aide- 

hyde  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrogen  potassium 
sulphite  a  combination  takes  place  with  considerable  evolution 
of   heat.     The   salt  crystallizes  in  hard  microscopic   radiating 

f  OH 

needles.       Sodium    Ethidene   Sulphite,   ^^i^r\Qir\^    +H2O, 

crystallizes  from  water  in  fine  laminae  having  a  fatty  lustre, 
and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  glistening  needles. 

^  Geuther,  Ann.  Chem,  Phartn.  cvi.  249. 

«  R.  SchiflF,  £er,  DeutacJi.  Chem.  Ges.  ix.  304. 

>  Ann,  Chem,   Pharm,  Ixxxv.  179,  268. 

*  lb.  xciiL  238.  »  lb,  clxx.  305. 
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The  ammonium  salt  appears  only  to  exist  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. On  evaporation,  small  needles  are  obtained  having  the 
formula  C^HyNOgS;  these  are,  therefore,  probably  the  amide 

{OH 
O  SO  NH  '     ^^^  same  compound  was  also  formerly 

obtained  by  Petersen  by.  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on 
deliquesced  aldehyde-ammonia.' 


COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHIDENE  WITH  NITROGEN. 

497  Ethidcne  Hydramine,  CH3.CHK  -pg^rr  •  This  compound  was 

first  observed  by  Dobereiner,  but  investigated  more  closely  by 
Liebig,  who  termed  it  aldchydc-amincniia  (Vol.  III.  Part  I.  p.  47G). 
When  an  ethereal  solution  of  aldehyde  is  saturated  with 
ammonia,  crystals  of  this  compound  are  deposited.  These  have 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
water ;  they  are  also  very  soluble  in  alcohol  but  dissolve  only 
slightly  in  ether.  When  ether  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion and  this  allowed  to  stand,  transparent  hard  glassy  rhom- 
bohedrons  are  deposited.  These  melt  at  70'' — 80^  and  may 
be  distilled  at  100^  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  at 
160**  has  been  found  to  be  30  36,^  compared  with  hydrogen 
as  unity.  Above  ISo**  decomposition  begins.  Dilute  acids 
decompose  it  with  liberation  of  aldehyde.  It  is  therefore  much 
more  unstable  than  its  isomeride  oxyethylamine  (p.  62).  It 
possesses  a  peculiar  ammoniacaJ  yet  turpentine-like  smell,  and 
it  is  decomposed  in  contact  with  air,  especially  in  presence  of 
light,  becoming  first  yellow,  then  brown,  and  after  a  time  deli- 
quescing. On  heating  it  evolves  a  smell  like  that  of  burning 
animal  matter.  On  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  its  aqueous 
solution  Redtenbacher  ^  obtained  small  needles  of  the  compound 
C2H7NO3S,  which  is  isomeric  with  taurine,  and  with  the  above 
named  ethidene  sulphamide.  This  body  is  much  more  easily 
soluble  in  water  than  the  last  compound,  and  much  less  stable. 
It  decomposes  when  heated  to  100°  (Bunte),  and  on  recrystalliza- 

^  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  cii.  317. 

-  Schroder,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chem^  Oes.  iv.  470. 

'  Ann.  Chcm,  Pharm.  Ixv.  40. 
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tion.      Its  constitution  is  probably  represented  by  one  of  the 
following  formulae  : 

CH3.CH  I  NH.SO2H.  CH3.CH  I  NH3/SO2. 

Ethidene  Imido-Silver  Nitrate,  2(CH3.CH.NH)2AgN08  +  Ufi, 
was  first  prepared  by  Liebig,^  and  its  composition  was  ascertained 
by  Liebermann  and  Goldschmidt,^  and  by  Mixter.*  It  is  obtained 
when  an  ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde  is  precipi- 
tated by  silver  nitrate.  The  crystalline  precipitate  is  not  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  deposits  a  metallic  mirror  on  boiling.  If 
this  compound  be  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  separates  in  monoclinic 
crystals. 

Silver  sulphate  gives  a  variety  of  crystalline  compounds  with 
aldehyde-ammonia.* 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  undergoes  altera- 
tion when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  this  takes  place 
quickly  on  heating,  a  series  of  bodies  being  formed  to  which 
the  name  of  aldehyde  hoses  or  aldirics  has  been  given,  and  of 
which  the  following  have  been  described : 

Hydracetamide,  CgHigNg. 
Oxy  trialdine,       CgH^N  O. 
Oxytetraldine,     CgH^gNO. 
Oxypentaldine,   CjoHigNO. 

These  bodies  are  amorphous,  and  form  salts  of  which  only  a  few 
are  characteristic.^ 

498  Thialdine,  CgHi3NS2,  was  discovered  in  1847  by  Wohler 
and  Liebig,who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia.*  It  crystallizes 
from  ether  containing  alcohol  in  large  highly-refracting  mono- 
clinic  prisms  (Rammelsberg)  melting  at  43°,  and  having  a 
peculiar  aromatic  smell,  which  after  a  time  becomes  unpleasant. 
It  volatilizes  slightly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  is 
readily  volatile  in  aqueous  vapour.  When  heated  by  itself  it 
undergoes  decomposition.     It  is  a  monacid   base.      Its  salts 

'  Ann.  Phamu  xiv.  146. 

«  Ber.  DciUsch.  Chem.  Qcs.  x.  2179  ;  xi.  1198. 

'  Sillim,  Amer.  Journ.  [3],  xiv.  195. 

*  Mixter.  ib.  [3],  xvii.  427. 

■  SchiflF,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Siippl.  vi.  1  ;  Von  Babo,  Journ,  Prakt,  Chem, 
IxxlL  88  ;  Heintz  and  Wislicenus,  Pogg.  Ann.  cv.  577. 

•  Ann.  Cficm,  Pharm,  lix,  296. 
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crystallize  well,  and  have  been  investigated  by  Wohler  and 
Liebig/  as  well  as  by  Brusewitz  and  Cathander.* 

Mcthyl'thialdiiic  Hydriodide,  CgHj2(CH3)NS2,HI,  is  a  crystal- 
line body  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  thialdine. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  more  readily  in 
alcohol.* 

Thialdine  has  probably  the  following  constitution*: 

CH, 


A, 


/\ 

S      S 


CH3— CH  CH— CH, 

\/ 
NH. 

Selenaldine,  CgH^gNSeg,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  selen- 
iuretted  hydrogen  on  a  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia.  It 
forms  small  crystals,  and  the  solution  gradually  decomposes  on 
exposure  (Wohler  and  Liebig). 

Carbothialdine      or      Dicthidene'ammonium     Thiocarbamate, 

^^  i  SNrV'HrH  "i  '  separates  out  in  glistening  white   crystals 

on  evaporating  sulphide  of  carbon  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  aldehyde-ammonia.  These  are  difficultly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  water.*  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  aldehyde-ammonia  on  ammonium  thiocarbamate.^  It 
acts  as  a  weak  base.  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  easily 
decomposes,  with  formation  of  sal-ammoniac,  aldehyde,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  If  its  solution  be  treated  with  ferric  chloride, 
ferric  thiocyanate  is  formed  slowly  in  the  cold  but  quickly  on 
warming.  If,  however,  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  then  not 
only  ferrous  chloride  and  aldehyde  are  formed,  but  a  white 
crystalline  powder  is  thrown  down,  having  the  composition 
S2(CS.NH2)2.®  This  is  identical  with  the  compound  discovered 
by  Zeise,  and  termed  hydranzothin,  obtained  by  him  by  acting 
upon  ammonium  thiocyanate  with  chlorine  water  or  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride.^ 

^  An7i,  Chcm,  Pharm.  Ixi.  1.  '  Joum.  FrakL  Chem.  xcviii  815. 

^  Hofmaiin,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  ciii.  93. 

^  Liebig  and  Redtenbacher,  ib,  Ixv.  43. 

**  Mulder,  ih.  clxviiL  236. 

*  Guaresclii,  Bcr.  DeiUsch,  Chcm,  Oes.  xi.  1383. 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  xlvii.  36. 
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499  EthideTu  Acetamide,  CH3.CH(NBL €21130)2,  is  formed  by 
heating  aldehyde  with  acetamide.  It  crystallizes  in  large  prisms, 
whicb  are  decomposed  by  acids  with  formation  of  aldehyde/ 

Mhidene  Cyanuramide,  C3N3(N.CH.CH3)3  +  H20,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  cyanamide  on  aldehyde.  It  forms  a  resinous 
mass,  which  is  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution  by  chloroform 
in  scales.  It  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  possesses 
the  same  coefficient  of  refraction  as  that  liquid,  and  for  this 
reason  it  cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  suspended  in  it.'* 

Ethidene-Biuret,  C^H^NjOg,  was  discovered  by  Wohler  and 
Liebig,  and  obtained  by  passing  the  vapours  of  cyanic  acid 
into  aldehyde.  It  was  first  called  trigenic  acid,  probably 
because  it  contained  three  molecules  of  cyanic  acid.  The 
action  of  these  bodies  on  one  another  is  extremely  energetic ; 
carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  with  almost  explosive  violence  unless 
ice  be  added.  The  cyanic  acid  in  the  latter  case  is,  however,  but 
slowly  absorbed,  and  then  if  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  a  quiet  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
takes  place,  which,  like  that  of  a  fermenting  liquid,  lasts  for 
some  days,  until  at  last  the  half-solidified  mass  forms  a  syrup 
from  which  crystals  are  deposited.  The  product,  which  contains 
cyamelide  (Vol.  I.  p.  671)  and  aldehyde-ammonia,  is  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  until  aldehyde  is  evolved  It  is  then  filtered 
off,  when  on  cooling  trigenic  acid  separates  out.  It  has  a 
slightly  yellow  colour,  and  is  purified  by  re-solution  and  w^arming 
with  animal  charcoal.  It  crystallizes  in  small  white  stellar 
needles,  which  have  a  faint  acid  taste  and  smell.  When  silver 
nitrate  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  then  ammonia  gradually, 
the  silver  compound,  C4HgAgN302,  separates  out  as  a  crystalline 
powder  *  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  Trigenic  acid  probably  possesses 
the  following  constitution : 

NH— CO 
/  \ 

CH3.CH  NH. 

\NH— CO/ 


^  Tawildarow,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oes.  v.   477. 
*  Knop,  Ann.  Chem.  F/iann,  cxxxi.  253. 
»  lb.  fix,  29(J. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  TRICHLORETHIDENE. 

500  Trichlorethidene  Alcohol,  CCl8.CH(OH)2,  bas  already  been 
described  as  chloral  hydrate  (Vol.  III.  Parti,  p.  539).  This  body 
is  obtained  by  the  union  of  chloral  (trichlorethidene  oxide)  with 
water.  Although  it  appears  to  undergo  no  change  on  distillation, 
it  is  converted. by  heating  into  its  constituents,  as  is  proved  by 
the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour.  Various  chemists  have,  however, 
questioned  this  fact ;  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  lively  dis- 
cussion in  which  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  this  chloral 
hydrate  was  of  less  consequence  than  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  the  general  applicability  of  Avogadro's  law,  according  to 
which  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  contain,  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure,  equal  numbers  of  molecules.^ 

The  result  of  this  experimental  discussion  has  been  to  prove 
that  the  vapour  of  chloral  hydrate  is  a  mixture.  That  this  is 
the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  facts.  In  the  first  place 
Wurtz  found  that  the  vapours  of  chloral  and  water  may  be 
brought  together  without  any  evolution  of  heat  being  noticed, 
and  hence  undergo  no  chemical  combination.*  Then  Wiedeman 
and  Schulze*  showed  that  the  vapour  of  the  hydrate  when  allowed 
to  diflfuse,  behaved  as  a  mixture  of  aqueous  vapour  and  chloral 
vapour,  and  not  as  a  homogeneous  gas.  Lastly  Naumann  has 
proved  the  dissociation  of  chloral  hydrate,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  shown  that  the  substance  partially  decomposes,  on  frac- 
tional distillation,  into  chloral  and  water.  According  to  these 
facts,  then,  it  might  be  supposed,  according  to  the  old  idea, 
that  clJoral  hydrate  is  a  molecular  compound,  that  is  to  say, 
a  compound  in  which  the  water  is  contained  in  the  same 
state  of  combination  as  the  water  of  crystallization  in  salts. 
That  this  is,  however,  not  the  case  is  seen  from  the  reactions  of 
the   following   similarly  constituted   compounds   and  of  other 

bodies. 

Trichlorethuleiic  Ethyl  Ether,  CClg.CHi  q^^  .      This  body, 

which  is  usually  termed  Chloral  Alcoholate,  is,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  last  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  alcohol  (Vol.  III. 
Part  I.   p.   538),  and  is  formed  with  evolution  of  heat  when 

1  Vol.  I.  38-70.  2  Comrt.  J>.}id.  Ixxxix.  190. 

'  r»grf.  Ann.  [2]  vi.  21)3. 
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chloral  and  alcohol  are  brought  together.  It  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  in  white  prisms  which  according  to  Liehig  melt  at 
4G°,  but  according  to  Jacobsen  at  56°.  It  boils  at  115° — 116°, 
decomposing  into  chloral  and  alcohol,  as  is  sliown  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour,  which  is  349,^  and  hence  it  behaves  like 
chloral  hydrate.  That  it  is  not,  however,  a  molecular  compound 
in  which  the  alcohol  plays  the  part  of  water  of  crystallization 
has  been  shown  by  Henry.  If  the  supposition  were  correct, 
it  must,  when  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  decompose 
into  a  mixture  of  pentachlorethane  and  ethyl  chloride,  whereas 
tetrachlorether  is  in  fact  formed.^ 

Chloral  not  only  combines  with  common  alcohol,  but  also 
with  other  alcohols,  with  mercaptan,  with  the  glycols,  with  chlor- 
hydrins,*  &c. 

Tt'ichlorethidene  Diethyl  Ether  or  THchloracetal  exists  in  the 
two  following  modifications : 

CClg-CCKOC^HJ^.  CCl3.CH(OC2HJ2. 

The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine 
upon  alcohol  or  acetal,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white 
monocliuic  prisms  melting  at  83°,  and  volatilizing  in  the  vapour 
of  water,  and  boiling  with  slight  decomposition  at  230°.* 

The  second  compound  was  discovered  by  Wurtz  and  Vogt,  who 
obtained  it  by  heating  tetrachlorether  and  alcohol  together  :  * 

CClarCHClCOCgH,)  +  HO.CgH,  =  CCIg-CHCOCgHJo  +  HCl. 

It  is  also  formed  in  the  preparation  of  chloral,®  and  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  204°'8,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1'2813.^ 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of 
chloral. 

{OC  H 
Or^H  Vl  '  ^^  found  by  Friedel  in 

the  residues  of  the  preparation  of  chloral.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
186° — 189°,  and  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  potash.     When  heated 

*  Ber.  Devtsch.  Chem,  Gea.  iii.  909. 
2  Ih.  iv.  101  and  435.. 

'  Martius  and  Mendelssohn,  ih.  iii.  445  ;  Henry,  ih,  vii.  762  ;  Jacobsen,  Ann, 
Cherm,  Pharm.  civil.  '243. 

*  Paterno,  ih.  cl.  258 ;  Krey,  Jahresb.  1876,  474. 

*  Compt,  Rend.  Ixxiv.  777. 

*  Liel^n,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  riv  114 :  Byafwon,  Compt,  Rend.  Ixxvii.  26. 
'  Patera^  and  Pisati,  Jahrrah.  1872,  303. 
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{OO  H 
2      9        2 

is  obtained,  boiling   between  153**  and  159°.^ 

Tinchlorctliidcne  Ethyl  Acetin,  CCI3.CH  -J  Q/^^o^Qt    is  formed 

by  acting  upon  acetyl  chloride  with  chloral-alcoholate,  and  it  is 
a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  198°,  and  having  at  11°  a 
specific  gravity  of  1"327.* 

Trichlarethulene  Chlora^Hin,  CCI3.CH  <  ^p  tt  q,  is  obtained 

\  2       3 

by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  chloral  or  chloral  hydrate.  It 
is  a  liquid  boiling  at  185°,  and  having  at  17°  the  specific  gravity 
1-4761  (Meyer  and  Dulk). 

Trichlorelhidenc  Diacetatc,  CCls.CH(OC2H30)2,  is  obtained  by 
heating  together  chloral  and  acetic  anhydride  for  many  hours  to 
150°.  It  is  a  peculiarly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  221° — 222°. 
and  having  a  ppecific  gravity  of  1*422  at  11°  (Meyer  and  Dulk). 

501  Trichlorelhidene  Sulphite  Compounds.  Like  other  alde- 
hydes, chloral  also  combines  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the 
alkali-metals  to  form  crystalline  compounds.  The  potassium  salt, 
C2Cl3H(OHjS03K,  crystallizes  in  glistening  laminae,^  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  This  salt  is  also  formed  when  the  normal 
sulphate  is  used,  but  the  solution  must  then  not  be  warmed,  as 
compounds  free  from  chlorine  are  then  produced.* 

Trichlorcthidene  Thiohydrin,  (CCl3.CH.OH)2S,  is  fonned  by 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  an  ethereal  solution  of 
chloral,  or  on  an  aqueous  one  of  chloral  hydrate.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  rhombohedrons,  has  a 
peculiar  mercaptan-like  smell,  and  melts  at  127° — 128°,  with 
partial  decomposition.^ 

Trichlordhidevc   Hydramim,    CClg.CHJ^g.       This   body, 

commonly  called  chloral-ammonia^  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  well-cooled  chloral.^  In  order  to  prepare  it,  chloral 
is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  ammonia  led  into  this  liquid,  well 
cooled  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  common  salt.^  It  crystallizes  in 
white  needles  whicli  melt  at  62° — 64°.     It  is  almost  insoluble  in 


^  Btr»  Deulsch,  Chem.  Ges.  viii.  642. 

^  Meyer  and  Dulk,  Ann,  Chcm.  Pluirnu  clxxi.  C9. 

>  Stiideler,  ib.  cvi.  253.  *  Rathke,  ih,  clxl  154. 

*  Hagemanii,  Bcr.  Dcntach.  Chr.m.  Gcs.  v.  164  ;  "Wyss,  ih,  vii.  211. 

^  Stiuleler,  loc.  cit.  ;  IVrsonne,  Ann,  Chcm.  Phann.  clvii.  113. 

"  U.  Schiir.  Jhr,  J>ntf,ich.  Chrm.  (irs.  x.  1C5. 
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cold  water,  and   hot  water  decomposes   it  Avith   formation  of 

chloroform  and  ammonium  formate. 

(  OH 
TricMorethidene  Etkylhydramine,     CCI3.CH  *)  Tsj/p  tt  \tt     is 

formed  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  ethylamine  on  chloral.  A 
white  crystalline  mass  is  thus  produced,  which,  on  heating,  decom- 
poses into  chloroform  and  ethyl  formamide  ^  (Vol.  III.  Part  L 
p.  406). 

r  OH 

TricMorethidene  ffydracetamide,  CCI3.CH  -I  -hj/p  tt  o\TT*  '^^^' 

tamide  and  chloral  combine  together  with  evolution  of  heat- 
giving  rise  to  the  above-named  body.^  It  also  occurs  when 
chloral-ammonia  is  treated  with  acetyl  chloride  (Schiflf).  It 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  at 
156^     When  heated  with  acetyl  chloride  for  some  hours  to  120°, 

the  compound,  CCI3.CH  <  ^/A  tt  q>tt,  is  formed.  This  crys- 
tallizes from  hot  acetic  acid  in  transparent  prisms,  which  melt  at 
117° — 118**,  and  are  decomposed  by  hot  water  into  the  foregoing 
compound  and  acetic  acid  (Schiff). 

TricIUorethidene  Diacctajnide,  CCI3.CH  <  -hj/n^tr^oNtr*  is  formed 

by  heating  chloral  with  acetonitril.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  acetic  acid  in  glistening 
needles,  which,  Avhen  heated,  sublime  without  previous  fusion.* 

TricMorethidene  Urea,  CO  \  TsJtr^nfr/ofrxnpl  •  ^\)^i^  sub- 
stance is  formed  by  the  action  of  chloral  on  a  solution  of  urea. 
It  forms  hard  rhombic  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 
When  an  excess  of  chloral  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of 

urea,  the  compound,  CO  < -^^TTpxT/QxiNrii^  insoluble  in  water, 

is  produced.  This  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  small  six-sided 
tables,  or  in  large  flat  pearly  needles. 

The  amido- compounds  of  trichlorethidene  are  not  attacked  by 
dilute  acids,  but  are  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis,  with  formation 
of  the  same  products  as  are  yielded  by  the  substances  from  which 
they  have  been  obtained.  Thus,  for  example,  the  acetamido 
compound  yields  chloroform,  ammonia,  potassium  formate,  and 
potassium  acetate  (Jacobsen). 

*  Hofmann,  Ber,  DevUscii,  Chem.  Oe.n,  v.  247. 

•  Jacobsen,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clvii.  244  ;  Wallach,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oes. 
▼.  251.  »  Hubner,  ib.  vi.  109 ;  Hepp,  ib.  x.  1651. 
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THE  GLYCOLYL  COMPOUNDS. 

Gltcollic  Acid  or  Oxtacetic  Acid,  CH2(0H)C05H. 

50a  This  substance  was  obtained  by  Strecker  in  1848,  by 
tutting  with  nitrogen  trioxide  on  glycocoU  (amido-acetic  acid).^  It 
was  afterwards  more  carefully  examined  by  himself  and  Socoloff, 
having  been  prepared  by  them  from  hippuric  acid  (benzoyl 
amido-acetic  acid).^  Although  Strecker  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  discoverer  of  glycoUic  acid,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  so 
early  as  the  year  1806  it  had  been  noticed  by  Berzelius,  who 
found  it  in  the  acid  residues  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl 
nitrite  by  Black's  method  (Part  I.  p.  357).  He,  however,  thought 
that  this  acid  was  malic  acid.  The  next  step  in  the  history  of 
glycollic  acid  was  made  by  Debus,  who  showed  that  it  is  produced 
together  with  oxalic  acid,  its  aldehyde,  and  other  products  by 
the  moderate  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  alcohol.*  Wurtz  then 
obtained  this,  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  ethylene  alcohol,*  and 
Eekul^  found  that  it  can  be  readily  prepared  by  heating  aqueous 
potassium  chloracetate.* 

Glycollic  acid  also  occurs  in  unripe  grapes,  but  it  disappears 
during  the  process  of  ripening,®  being,  in  all  probability,  trans- 
formed into  tartaric  acid.  It  is  also  found  in  the  green  leaves  of 
the  Virginian  creeper.^ 

Debus's  method  for  preparing  glycollic  acid  has  been  improved 
by  Lautemann  ®  and  Drechsel.*  Instead  of  exposing  alcohol  to 
gradual  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  better  to  use  the  mother- 
liquors  from  the  manufacture  of  fulminating  mercury.  Cloez 
was  the  first  to  observe  that  an  acid  occurs  in  this  liquid,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  homolactinic  acid.^^  Dessaignes  sug- 
gested that  this  was  glycollic  acid,^^  an  idea  confirmed  ailerwards 
by  Fahlberg.^*  According  to  this  latter  authority,  the  mother- 
liquor  contains  at  first  little  or  no  glycollic  acid,  but  this  is 
formed  in  large  quantity  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time  at  a  temperature  of  25®.     The  mercury  which  is  still 

•  Ann.  Ckem,  Pharm.  Ixviii.  55.  '  Ih.  Ixxx.  84.  •  i*.  c  1. 

•  CompUs  Rendus^  xliv.  1306  ;  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  ciii.  367.      •  Ih,  cv.  286. 

•  Erlenmeyer  and  Hoster.  Jahresb.  1864,  359 ;  ib.  1866,  873. 
^  Gornp  Bcsanez,  Ann.  Chetn.  Pharm.  clxi.  229, 

•  Kolbe,  Lehrb.  Org.  Chem.  i.  678. 

•  Ann,  Chcm^  Pharm.  cxxvil  150.  ^^  Ih,  Ixxxiv.  282. 

"  Ih.  Ixxxix.  339.  "  Joum,  PrahL  Chem.  vii.  829. 
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itaineJ  in  solution  is  then  thrown  down  by  Bulpliuretted 
tydrogen,  a  large  excess  of  milk  of  lime  added  to  the  ftltrate, 
lis  boiled  and  filtered  hot,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  carbon 
ixide  in  order  to  separate  the  lime.  On  concentrating  the 
ilutioD,  calcium  glycollate  is  obtained,  and  this  can  be  purified 
recrystallization.  In  order  to  obtain  the  free  acid,  the  lime 
It  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  the  boiling 
juid  saturated  with  leai.1  carbonate,  the  solution  of  the  lead 
It  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  acid  solution 
[Itered  off  from  the  lead  sulphide. 
The  two  glucoses,  dextrose  and  levulose,  are  easily  oxidized 
aqueous  solution  by  silver-oxide,  with  formation  of  carbou 
Soxido,  glycoUic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid.  This  reaction  may  be 
ployed  for  the  pieparation  of  glycollic  acid.  For  this  pur- 
a  mixture  of  the  two  glucoses  is  prepared  by  boiling  one 
part  of  caue  sugar  with  twenty  parts  of  a  2  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid  for  two  hours  with  a  reversed  condenser,  and  then  re- 
moring  the  sulphuric  acid  by  barium  carbonate.  The  filtrate 
is  added  to  a  warm  moist  mixture  of  two  parts  of  calcium 
arbonate  and  the  oxide  prepared  from  ten  parts  of  silver 
litrate.  After  a  few  minutes  an  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
legins,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  ceased,  the  mixture  in  warmed 
lo  50'  as  long  as  any  gaa  is  evolved.  It  is  then  filtered,  and 
tiie  glycollate  allowed  to  crystallize.  One  hundred  parts  of 
igar  give  thirty  parts  of  the  dry  salt.  The  addition  of  calcium 
carbonate  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  serv'es  the 
irpose  of  keeping  tlie  solution  neutral,  as,  if  it  becomes  acid, 
le  glycollic  acid  ia  readily  further  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid,' 
503  Glycollic  acid  may  also  easily  be  obtained  from  monochlor- 
«tic  acid,  as,  on  boiling  this  with  caustic  sotla,  sodium  glycollate 
formed : 

CHjCl.COjNa  +  NaOH  =  CH5(0H)C0,Na  +  NaCl. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  added  to  the 
hot  solution,  and  the  difficultly  sohible  copper  glycollate  thrown 
down.  This  may  be  purified  by  recrystalhzation,  and  decojnposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

According  to  Fittig,  glycollic  acid  is  most  easily  prepared  by 
heating  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  chloracetic  acid  for  some  days 
in  connection  with  a  reversed  condenser,  and  concentrating  the 

oduct  by  evaporation.' 


•  KilUni,  Jnll.  Chem.  Pharn 
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Glycollic  acid  separates  from  syrupy  solution  in  stellated 
needles,  and  from  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether  in  fine  laminae, 
which  melt  at  80"",  and  are  unalterable  in  the  air.  If  the  aqueous 
solution  be  evaporated  too  far,  some  glycollic  anhydride,  a  body 
which  will  be  afterwards  described,  is  formed,  and  if  it  be  crystal- 
lized from  alcoholic  ether,  some  ethyl  gly collate  is  also  produced. 
Both  of  these  products  either  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the 
acid,  or  render  it  deliquescent  in  moist  air,  and  hence  it  was 
formerly  assumed  that  two  isomeric  glycollic  acids  exist.^ 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  glycollic  acid, 
glycolyl  chloride  is  formed,  a  body  which  has  been  already 
described  as  monchloracetyl  chloride  (Part  I.  p.  535). 


The  Glycollates. 

504  The  salts  of  oxyacetic  acid  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizable.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  most 
characteristic. 

Calcium  Oly collate,  (Cfifi^jOs^,  crystallizes  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  its  solution  in  stellar  silky  needles,  containing 
4  molecules  of  water,  and  dissolving  at  15**  in  80  and  at  100** 
in  19  parts  of  water.  It  separates  from  the  hot  solution  on 
cooling  in  crystals  which  contain  3  molecules  of  water,  and 
on  evaporating  at  100''  large  transparent  hard  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  are  only  soluble  with  diflBculty  in  water. 

Lead  Glycollate,  (C2H303)2Pb,  is  obtained  from  acid  solution  in 
glistening  monoclinic  crystals,  which  dissolve  at  IT  in  31  parts 
of  water.  When  the  neutral  solution  is  boiled,  or  if  a  glycol- 
late  be  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  basic  salt,  having  the 
formula  (C2H303Pb)20,  separates  out  in  stellar  needles  which 
require  more  than  10,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  them. 

Copper  GlycoUate,  (C^H303)2Cu,  forms  blue  crystals,  which 
dissolve  in  134  parts  of  cold,  and  are  more  easily  soluble  in 
hot,  water. 

Silf>er  Glycollate,  CgHjOjAg,  is  a  curdy  precipitate,  which  after 
a  time  becomes  crystalline.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water,  with  partial 
decomposition  and  blackening. 

*  Kolbe,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  ir>9. 


ETHYL  GLYCOLLATE. 
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Ethers  and  Etheueal  Salts  op  Glycolyl. 

505  Ethyl  Gh/collaie.   C,Hg03(CjH(,),   is  foniied  by   heating 

ihyl  chlorocetate  with  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  and  alcohol :  ^ 
CH,Cl.CO,CjH,  +  aHjO.Na  +  C^H^OH  = 
GH/0H)C02C,Hj  +  CjHjO/CaHJ  +  NaCl. 

In  place  of  sodium  acetate,  sodium  glycollate  may  be  used 
when  of  course  no  ethyl  acetate  is  formed.* 

It  may  be  more  readily  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calcium  glycollate  and  potassium  ethyl  sulphate  (Falilberg). 

It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and  de- 
composing quickly  in  contact  with  this  liquid,  especially  on 
heating,  into  glycoliic  acid  and  alcohol.  According  to  Heintz  it 
boils  at  155°,  whilst  Tablberg  gives  the  boiling  point  at  150°, 
and  Sclireiner  at  160°.  At  0°  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
11074. 

The  following  ethers  have  also  been  prepared  :  * 


Methyl  glycollate.  C^H^O/CHj) 
Propyl  glycollate,  C;jH303(CbH,) 


B.P. 

Sp,  Gr.  lit 

isr 

11862 

170" 

10837 

0*. 


Sthyl-glt/collie  Acid.  CH^(OCjHj)COjH.  This  body,  isomeric 
'■with  ethyl  glycollate,  is  also  termed  oxyflliylacetic.  acid  and 
tthoxaoetie  acid.  In  order  to  prepare>it  30  grams  of  sodium  are 
dissolved  in  500  grams  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  60  grams  of  chloracetic  acid  added  to  it,  and  the 
whole  heated  to  boiling.  The  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  sodium 
chloride  which  separates  out,  the  alcohol  removed  bydistjllation, 
and  the  residue  wanned  with  69gramsof  coppersulpliate.  The 
residue,  obtained  on  evaporation,  is  a  mixture  of  sodium  sul- 
phate and  copper  ethyl-glycollate,  [CjHg(CjHs)0g]iCu+2Hp, 
Irom  which  the  latter  salt  is  obtained  on  extraction  with  hot 
alcohol,  it  separating  out  on  cooling  in  small  blue  neeilles.  It 
IS  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms. 
On  treating  its  a^iueous  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
«nd  distilling  the  filtrate,  othyl-glycollic  acid  passes  over  at  about 
190°,  this  being  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  glycolUc  acid, 
paraformaldehyde,  and  ethyl-glycollic  etliyl  ether.  It  is  a 
colourless,   strongly   acid   liquid   boiling   at   from   206" — 207° 


1.  Chtm.  Pharm.  t 
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(Henry).  On  heating  it  with  phosphorus  iodide,  glycollic  acid 
and  ethyl  iodide  are  formed.^  Phosphorus  trichloride  does  not 
attack  it  in  the  cold,  but,  on  heating,  ethyl-glycolyl  chloride  is 
formed,  CH2(OC2H5)COCl.  This  is  a  mobile,  heavy  liquid, 
boiling  at  127** — 128**,  fuming  slightly  in  the  air,  and  attacking 
the  eyes  violently.* 

Ethyl  JEthoxacetcUe,  CH2(OC2H5)C02(C2H5),  is  obtained  by 
heating  sodium  ethyl-glycollate  with  ethyl  iodide  and  alcohol,* 
as  well  as  by  allowing  ethyl  chloracetate  to  drop  into  an  alcohoUc 
solution  of  sodium  ethylate.*  The  ether,  obtained  by  fractional 
distillation,  is  an  easily  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  mint- 
like smell  and  a  sweetish  taste.  It  boils  at  158**  4,  and  at  0''  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0*9996,  that  of  its  vapour  being  4  56. 

In  addition  to  these,  many  other  compounds^  and  ethers 
(Schreiner)  having  an  analogous  constitutjon  to  ethyl-glycoUic 
acid  are  known. 

Acetoglycollic  Add,  or  Acetoxacetic  Acid,  CH20(C2H30).C02H, 
is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  Its  ethyl  ether  is  formed  by 
heating  ethyl  chloracetate  with  anhydrous  sodium  acetate.  It  is 
a  liquid  having  a  faint  fruit-like  smell,  and  boiling  at  179"". 
When  it  is  treated  in  the  cold  with  milk  of  lime,  it  forms  the 
easily  soluble  calcium  acetoglycollaie,  (C4H502)2Ca+ 2H2O,  crystal- 
lizing in  small  prisms,  and  yielding  on  boiling  with  milk  of  lime 
the  calcium  salts  of  acetic  and  glycollic  acids.® 

The  hydrogen  in  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  of  glycollic  acid  may 
be  replaced  by  other  acid  radicals,  and  in  these  cases  also  the 
ethers  and  salts  but  not  the  free  acids  are  known.^ 

As  glycollic  acid  is  at  once  an  alcohol  and  an  acid,  two  mole- 
cules of  it  can  unite  with  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of 
compound  ethers  (p.  84). 

506  Glycoglycollic  AM,GB40^)C0^.GB^,CO^  This  com- 
pound, which  is  at  the  same  time  an  acid,  an  alcohol,  and  an 
ether,  is  usually  called  glycollic  anhydride.  It  is  formed  on 
heating  glycollic  acid,  or  by  exposing  this  for  many  days  to  the 

^  Heintz,  Pogg.  Ami,  cix.  881 ;  cxi.  652 ;  cxiv.  469. 

■  Henry,  Ber,  DeuUch,  Chem,  Oes.  ii.  276. 

'  Heintz,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  czxiz.  89 ;  Geuther  and  Wackenroder,  Zeitsch. 
Chem.  1867,  705. 

^  Schreiner,  loe.  cU. 

•  Heintz,  loc.  oil.  and  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxx.  257 ;  Joum.  Prakt.  Chem.. 
Izxviii.  124,  174  (?) ;  Ixziz.  288 ;  Siemens,  Chem.  Centralb.  1862,  17. 

'  Heintz,  Awn,  Chem.  Pharm,  czziiL  825  :  GaL  ib.  cxlii.  870  ;  Cimptes  JUndus, 
Lriu.  1086. 

^  Heintz,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cliv.  257 ;  Oal,  loc.  eU, 


Action  of  the  vapours  of  sulphur  trioxide.  On  washing  it  with 
■Water  it  remaios  aa  a  white  powder  which  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  cold  water,  whilst  on  boiling  it  forms  glycollic  acid. 
It  is  also  dissolved  by  fused  glycollic  aciJ,  and  this  explains  the 
bet,  noted  on  page  84,  of  the  anomalous  behaviour  of  fused 
^ycollic  aj?id  (Fahlberg). 

Qlycolide,  C^HjO^,  was  first  prepared  by  Dessaignes  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  tartronic  acid,  CH(OH)(COjH)j.'  It  is  also 
.formed  on  strongly  heating  glycollic  acid,  but  most  readily  by 
beating  potassium  monochloracetate  to  150°. 


CH,C1         NaOCO 
I  +  I 

CO.ONa  CICH, 


CH„— 0— CO 
I  I      4  2NaCI. 

CO— 0— CH, 


It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  bromacetylbromiae  on 
mdium  acetate.'  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  melting  at  220°,  and  combining  with  water  to 
fcnn  glycollic  acid,  and  with  alcohol  to  form  the  ether, 

Olycolide,  as  is  seen  from  its  mode  of  formation,  is  a  double 
ether  in  which  the  radical  glycolyl  is  contained  twice,  and  both 
of  these  act  at  once  as  alcohol  radicals  and  as  acid  radicals. 

Diglycollic  Acid,  0(CHj.  COjH)^.  This  dibasic  acid,  which 
also  acts   as   an   ether,   waa   first   known   as   paramalic    acid, 

it  ia  metameric  with  malic  acid.  Heintzwos  the  first  to  obtain 
it,  together  with  glycollic  acid,  by  heating  chloracetic  acid  with 
caustic  Boda,*  and  Wurtz  afterwards  showed  that  it  ia  obtained 
by  oxidizing  diethylene  glycol.*  The  same  substance  is  formed  iu 
large  quantity  when  chloracetic  acid  ia  heated  with  the  hydroxides 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  whilst  caustic  alkalis  and  other  metallic 
hydroxides  chiefly  yield  glycollic  acid,'  In  order  to  prepare  it  in 
tins  way,  mouochloracetic  acid  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  milk  of 
lime,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  carbon  dioxide  and  concentrated 
somewhat;  on  addition  of  alcohol  the  calcium  salts  of  glycollic 
and  diglycollic  acids  separate  out,  and  these  may  be  readily 
leparated  by  recryslallization,  calcium  diglycollato  being  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  glycoUate,      In  order  to  prepare  the 

ee  acid,  the  calcium  salt  is  converted  inbo  the  insoluble  lead 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  lxx»ii.  3S0, 

'  KekuM,  ib.  ov.  S8fl  ;  TscheniiBk  and  Norton.  Bail.  Soc.  Chim.  [3],  ux.  102. 

■  Namnuui,  Ann.  O/unn.  Pharm.  cxxtx.  275. 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  cix.  470 ;  cxv.  230. 

*  Ctmfldt  Smdua,  li.  162  ;  Ann.  Chrm,  Pharm.  cxvii.  136. 

*  SclirBib«r,  Jovm.  PraiC.  Chtm.  [2),  xiii.  436  ;  Hviale,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm. 
liv.  91. 
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jialt,  and  this  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.^  It  crystal- 
lizes from  water,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble,  in  large  transparent 
rhombic  prisms  containing  one  molecule  of  water,  which  is 
driven  off  completely  at  100^  The  anhydrous  acid  boils  at  148^ 
and  solidifies  again  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  On  heating 
with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  acetic  and  glycoUic 
acids,  which  latter,  when  an  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  is  present, 
is  reduced  to  acetic  acid. 

DiglycoUic  acid  forms  both  acid  and  normal  salts.  Those  of 
the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  ;  those  of  the  other  metals  dissolve 
only  with  difficulty. 

Calcium  Diglycollate,  C4H^05Ca,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
and  only  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water.  On  cooling  the  solution 
it  crystallizes  in  long  glistening  needles,  which  contain  6  molecules 
of  water.  On  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly,  a  salt 
crystallizes  out  containing  3  molecules  of  water,  and  it  can  also 
be  obtained  with  1,  4,  or  5  molecules  of  water.* 


SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS  OP  GLYCOLYL. 

507  Thioglycollic  Acid,  or  Mercapto-acctic  Acid,  CH2(SH)C02H, 
is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  chloracetic  acid  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide.  The  potassium  salt, 
separated  from  potassium  chloride  by  crystallization  and  treat- 
ment with  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid 
extracted  with  ether.  It  is  an  oily  colourless  liquid,  soluble  in 
water,  and  having  but  little  smell.  As  an  acid  and  a  mercaptan 
it  can  form  three  series  of  salts,*  as  well  as  different  compound 
ethers.*  Thiodiglycollic  Acid,  S(CH2.C02H)2,  and  Dithioglycollic 
Add,  82(0112.00211)2,  have  also  been  prepared.^ 

508  Thetine  Campoutids,  These  bodies,  which  correspond  to 
the  sulphine  compounds  (Part  I.  pp.  158  and  384),  have  been 
investigated  by  Crum-Brown  and  Letts.*  Their  bromides  are 
formed  by  heating  bromacetic  acid  with  the  sulphides  of  the 
alcohol  radicals : 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxliv.  91. 

'  Mohs,  Zeilaeh.  Chem.  1866,  405. 

>  ClaessoD,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  clxxxvii.  113. 

*  Erlenmeyer  and  Lisenko,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  IS62,  131;  Claesson,  Ber,  DetUsch, 
Chem.  Ges,  viii.  120. 

*  Schulzo,  Zeitsch,  Chem,  1865,  73 ;  Schreiber,  Joum,  Prakt,   Chem,  [2],  xiii. 
472 ;  Andreasch,  Ber,  Deutsch,  Chem,  Oes,  xiL  1390 ;  Claeason,  ib,  xiv,  409. 

*  Edin,  Phil,  Trans.  xxviU.  [2],  571. 
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Dimethyl  Thetine  Bromido. 

CILBr  CH2S(CH3)2Br 

I  +S(CH3),     =       I 

COgH  COgH. 

The  corapouuds  thus  obtained  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallize  from  alcohol  in  large  transparent  rectangular 
tables. 

CH. 

Dimethyl  Thetine,  CO  S(C13i^\  +  Up,   is  obtained   by 

O 
acting  with  moist  silver  oxide  on  a  solution  of  the  bromide.  It 
forms  large  deliquescent  crystals,  which  are  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  in  water.  It  possesses  a  burning  saline  taste,  and  unites 
with  acids,  but  not  with  weak  ones  such  as  carbonic  or  hydro- 
cyanic, and  this  is  easily  understood  as  the  substance  is  itself  a 
salt.  If  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  over  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  vacuum,  it  loses  its  water  and  becomes  opaque. 

The  bromide  has  an  acid  reaction  like  all  thetine  salts.  Its 
warm  solution  dissolves  oxide  of  lead,  and  on  cooling,  laminse  of 
a  double  salt  separate  out,  whilst  dimethyl  thetine  remains  in 
solution : 


+  PbBr,  + 


CH2S(CH3)2Br  CH2S(CH3)3Br 

4    I  +2Pb(OH)2  = 

CO.OH  CO.OPbBr 

/\    ■ 

SCO  SrCHa).  +  4HoO. 

\    / 
o 

The  other  dimethyl  thetine  compounds  are  obtained  from 
the  bromide  by  decomposing  it  with  soluble  silver  salts,  and  the 
same  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  upon 
dimethyl  thetine. 

The  chloride,  which  is  crystalline  but  very  deliquescent, 
combines  with  platinum  chloride  to  form  the  salt  (C^HgSOg), 
PtClfl+2H20,  a  body  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  orange- 
needles. 

The  ethyl  ether,  Br(CH3)2SCH2CO.OC2H5,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  ethyl  bromacetale  with  methyl  sulphide.  It  crystallizes 
in  pearly  glistening  hygroscopic  laminae. 

Letts  has  prepared  several  other  thetine  compounds  with  other 
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alcohol  radicals,  and  these  are  less  easily  formed  than  dimethyl 
thetine,  and  with  the  greater  diflBculty  the  more  carbon  the 
radical  contains,  whilst  the  power  of  crystallization  diminishes 
in  the  same  ratio.^ 

509  Sulpho-acetic  Acid,  CH2(S08H)C02H,  was  discovered  by 
Melsens  in  1842,  who  gave  it  the  above  name.  He  obtained  it 
by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on 
acetic  acid.*  It  is  also  formed  by  treating  acetamide  or  aceto- 
nitril  with  the  fuming  acid,^  or  by  heating  acetic  acid  with 
chlorsulphonic  acid.^  Its  sodium  salt  is  easily  obtained  by 
boiling  chloracetic  acid  with  a  solution  of  normal  sodium 
sulphite.^  The  sulphur  compounds  already  described  also  yield 
this  acid  on  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid.*  It  remains 
behind  as  a  syrup,  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  in  a  vacuum. 
This  gradually  solidifies  to  a  needle-shaped  mass  which  is  very 
deliquescent.  Sulphone-acetic  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid, 
of  which,  however,  only  the  normal  salts  have  as  yet  been 
prepared. 

5 10  Thiocyanacetic  Acid,  or  Ekodacetic  Add,  CH2(S.CN)C02H. 
The  ethyl  ether  of  this  body  was  obtained  by  Heintz,  by  acting 
with  potassium  thiocyanate  on  ethyl  chloracetateJ  On  heat- 
ing this  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  he  believed  that  he  had 
obtained  the  free  acid,  but  Claesson  has  shown  that  the  substance 
which  is  then  liberated  is  its  isomeride,  thiocarbimidacetic 
acid  (p.  91).  In  order  to  prepare  thiocyanacetic  acid,  powdered 
potassium  thiocyanate  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  chloracctate.  The, crystalline  magma  which  is  formed  is 
then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  when  potassium  chloride 
remains  behind,  and  crystals  of  sodium  thiocyanacetate  are  de- 
posited from  the  filtrate.  The  well-cooled  aqueous  solution  of 
this  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  at  once 
extracted  with  ether.® 

Rhodacetic  acid  is  a  colourless  and  odourless  oil  which,  when 
gently  warmed,  changes  into  a  porcelain-like  mass  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizing  from  this  solution  in  groups 
of  stellar  needles.     It  forms  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and 

1  Edin.  PhU.  Trans,  xxviu.  [2],  683. 

*  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  xliv.  97  ;  Hi.  276. 

*  Buckton  and  Hofmann,  Proc  Roy,  Soe.  viii.  168 ;  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  c.  141. 

*  Baiunstark,  ib.  cxl.  76. 

>  CoUmann,  ib.  cxlviii.  101. 

*  Camifl,  ib,  cxxiv.  62. 
^  Ib.  cxxxvi.  223. 

*  ClMiaon,  Ber.  DenUadi.  Chem,  Ou,  z.  1346. 
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the  alkaline  earths  crystallizable  salts,  whereas  those  of  the 
other  metals  are  readily  decomposed  with  formation  of  the 
thioglycoUates.  When  sulphate  of  copper  is  brought  into  a 
solution  of  rhodacetic  acid,  a  black  amorphous  precipitate  is 
formed  after  some  time,  consisting  of  cuprous  thioglycollate, 
(CH^2S2Cu2(C02)2Cu2.  This  reaction  is  very  characteristic 
(Claesson). 

Thiocarbimidacetic  Acid,  or  Afustard  -  oil  -  acetic  Acid, 
CHjCN.CSjCOgH,  was  obtained  by  Volhard  by  boiling  glycolyl 
thio-urea  (p.  97)  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

CHg-NHv  CH2.N.CS 

I  ^CS  4  HCl  +  H2O  =  I  4  NH.Cl. 

CO.NH  /  CO.OH 

It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  diflBcultly  soluble  in  cold,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  tables,  melting  at  125*' — 126**.  As  an  amido- 
compound  it  acts  as  a  weak  acid,  the  salts  being  many  of  them 
partially  decomposed  by  water.^ 

NUroacetic  Add,  CH2(N02)C02H.  This  body  is  not  known  in 
the  free  state.  When  attempts  are  made  to  form  the  potassium 
salt  by  heating  a  solution  of  potassium  chloracetate  with  potas- 
sium nitrite,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitromethane  (Part  I.  p.  227) 
are  obtained. 

The  ethyl  ether  is  however  known,  and  this  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ethyl  bromacetate  on  silver  nitrite.  This  liquid 
boils,  not  without  decomposition,  at  151° — 152°,  and  on  treat- 
ment with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  amido- 
acetic  acid.^ 


AMIDO-COMPOUNDS  OF  GLYCOLYL. 

511  Many  of  these  compounds  are  of  great  physiological 
interest,  inasmuch  as  they  and  several  of  their  derivatives  occur 
both  in  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  higher  and  more  complicated 
compounds.  In  addition  to  those  now  described,  others  exist 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  further  course  of  this  work. 

Olycolamide,  CH2(OH).CO(NH2),  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  ethyl  glycoUate  or  glycolide.     It  forms  colourless 

^  Joum.  PrakL  Chem,  [2],  ix.  6. 

'  Forcrand,  BulL  Soc  Ckim,  zxxi  536. 
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crystals  Avhich  fuse  at  120''.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  glycolic  acid  and  sal-ammoniac. 

Amido-acetic  Acid,OT  Glycocoll,  CH2(NH2)C02H,  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Braconnot  in  1820,  being  contained  amongst  the 
products  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  glue,  and  received 
from  him  the  name  of  Siicre  de  gilatine,  on  account  of  its  sweet 
taste.^  Dessaignes  found  later  on  that  the  same  body  occurs 
as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid.*  This  latter 
chemist  as  well  as  Laurent,*  Mulder,*  and  Horsford  ^  determined 
its  composition,  and  the  last-named  chemist  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  glycocoU,  by  which  it  is  usually  known  (yXvKV^,  sweet ; 
KoWa,  glue).  Strecker  then  found  that  it  is  a  decomposition 
product  of  glycocholic  acid,  one  of  the  constituents  of  bile,^  and 
since  that  it  has  been  obtained  from  various  other  complicated 
carbon  compounds.  According  to  Chittenden  it  is  found  in  the 
muscle  of  the  edible  Pecten  irradians? 

Amido-acetic  acid  was  first  artificially  obtained  by  Perkin  and 
Duppa,  by  acting  with  ammonia  on  bromacetic  acid.®  Cahours 
then  showed  that  chloracetic  acid  may  also  be  used  for  this 
purpose.*  Its  formation  from  cyanogen  is  peculiar.  ^^  If  this  gas 
be  led  into  a  boiling  solution  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  the 
following  reaction  takes  place  : 

CN  CHgNHj 

I      -f  5HI  +  2H2O      =      I  +  NHI  +  2L. 

CN  CO.OH 

The  method  proposed  by  Braconnot  was  formerly  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  glycocoU.  According  to  Mulder  a  better 
yield  is  obtained  when  the  glue  is  boiled  with  hot  caustic  potash 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid.^^  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  from 
hippuric  acid  (benzoyl-amido-acetic  acid),  a  body  occurring 
in  the  urine  of  graminivorous  animals.  This  substance,  when 
warmed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
undergoes  the  following  change : 

CHjNHCCeHg.CO)  CH^-NHg 

I  +H,0      =      r  -fCeH^CO^H. 

CO2H  COgH 

*  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  [2],  xiii.  114. 

'  Dessaignes,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  Iviii.  822. 

•  Compt.  Rend,  xxii.  789.  *  Joum.  Prakt,  Chem,  xxxviii.  294. 
»  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ix.  1.                •  lb.  Ixv.  130  ;  Ixvii.  16. 

"^  lb,  clxxviii.  266.  »  Quart.  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  xi.  22. 

»  Compt.  Rend.  xlvi.  1044;  cvii.  147. 

'®  Emmerling,  Ber  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oca.  vi.  1352. 

"  Joum.  Prakt.  Chem,  xvi.  290. 
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The  solution  is  tiien  diluted  with  water  and  allowed  to  cool, 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  benzoic  acid  which  is  formed  crys- 
tallizes out.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  and 
then  boiled  with  water  for  some  time,  in  order  to  drive  off  the 
remaining  benzoic  acid.  In  this  way  glycocoll  hydrochloride 
is  obtained,  and  this  is  decomposed  with  oxide  of  lead  or  silver 
oxide. 

The  preparation  of  amido-acetic  acid  from  chloracetic  acid  or 
bromacetic  acid  is  not  economical,  because  large  quantities  of 
diglycolamidic  acid,  NH(CHj.C02H)j,  and  triglycolamidic  acid, 
N(CHg.G03H)3,  are  produced.' 

Glycocoll  dissolves  in  43  parts  of  cold,  and  more  readily  in 
hot  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine. 
It  crystallizes  in  large  hard  raonoclinic  tables  which  grate  be- 
tween the  teeth,  have  a  sweet  taste  and  fuse  at  170°,  undergoing 
docompositioQ  with  separation  of  carbon  when  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature.  Its  solution  is  coloured  deep  red  by  ferric  chloride 
and  deep  blue  by  copper  salts. 

As  an  amido-acid  glycocoll  is  at  once  a  base  and  an  acid,  or 
rather,  as  it  has  a  neutral  reaction,  a  salt  (p.  IS).  Of  its  numer- 
ous compounds,  only  the  more  important  can  here  be  mentioned. 

512  Metallic  Compounds  of  Glycocoll.  Amongst  these  the  copper 
salt  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  glycocoll 
solution  with  copper  oxide.  On  cooling  or  addition  of  alcohol, 
the  compound,  having  the  formula  (CjHjNOj)g  Cu  -\-  H^O, 
crystallizes  in  fine  blue  needles.  These  dissolve  in  caustic 
potash,  yielding  a  deep  blue  solution.  If  glycocoll  and  caustic 
potash  be  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  the  solution 
.  also  becomes  dark  blue,  and  the  above  salt  is  separated  on 
addition  of  alcohol.  The  silver  salt,  CjHjNOjAg,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  is  deposited  in  granular  crystals. 

Acid  Compotiiids  of  Glycocoll,  Of  these,  two  series  are  known 
(p,  18),  and  all  crystallize  well. 

Saline  Compounds  of  OtyeocoU.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  glycocoll  combines  with  many  salts,  and  these  compouuda 
are  also  rea<lily  obtained  crystalline. 

Ethgl  Amido-acetate.  CH^(NHj)COj.CjHj.  When  glycocoll  is 
heated  with  ethyl  iodide  and  alcohol,  the  compound,  CHj(NH3l) 
COj.C'jH5,  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  rhombic  prisms.  When 
ita  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  silver  chloride,  the  correspond- 
ing chloride  is  formed.  This  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  and 
'  HBinti,  Ann.  Ch*m.  PAorm.  eiiii.  267  ;  cxxxvi.  213. 
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when  treated  with  water  and  silver  oxide  yields  the  ethyl  ether, 
which  is  deposited  in  small  crystals,  and  in  aqueous  solution  easily 
decomposes  into  glycocoU  and  alcohol 

Amido-Glycolamide,  CH2(NH2)CO(NH2).  This  is  formed 
together  with  the  above-named  compound  by  the  action  of  a 
large  excess  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  ethyl  chloracetate,  and  it 
is  formed,  though  in  less  quantity,  in  a  similar  way  from 
glycocoU.  On  evaporating  the  solution  a  syrup  remains  which 
gradually  crystallizes.  Boiling  water  decomposes  it  into  glyco- 
coU and  ammonia. 

513  Methyl- glycocoU,  or  Sarcosine,  CO        N(CH8)H2.     This 

\      / 
O 

body,  which  was  first  believed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  was  obtained  by 
Liebig  in  1847  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  creatine 
(p.  98),  a  body  occurring  in  the  muscular  tissue.^  Volhard  then 
showed  that  this  compound  is  formed  when  ethyl  chloracetate 
is  heated  with  aqueous  methylamine.*  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  has  a  sharp  but  sweet  taste,  and  crystaUizes  in 
transparent  rhombic  prisms.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  closely 
resembles  glycocoU.  Its  platinum  salt  is  especially  characteristic. 
This  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystaUizes  readily  in  large  honey- 
yellow  octohedrons.* 

By  the  action  of  ethylamine  on  chloracetic  acid,  ethyl-glycocoU 
is  formed,  whilst  diethylamine  yields  diethyl-glycocoU.*  Both 
deposit  in  deliquescent  crystals. 

The  following  compounds  are  metameric  with  ethyl  glycocoU 
and  ethyl  amido-acetate. 

Hthyl  Glycolamide,  C^{0G^U^C0.1Hll^,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  ethyl  ether  of  ethyl  glycoUic  acid,^  and 
crystallizes  from  water  in  large  prisms  having  a  cooling  taste. 
These  melt  below  lOO*',  the  liquid  boiUng  at  225°,  and  on  heat- 
ing with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  the  nitril,  CH2(OC2H5)CN,  is 
formed,  an  aromatic  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  134° — 135°.® 

Olycol-cthylamide,  CH2(OH)CO.NH(C2H5),  is  formed  by 
acting   with   ethylamine   on  ethyl  glycollate.      It   is   a   thick 

liouid  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  about  250°  (Heintz). 

« 

^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixii.  310.  '  Ih.  cxxiii.  261. 

•  Heintz,  ib.  cxxix.  83. 

«  Heintz,  ib,  cxl.  218.  *  Heintz.  ib.  cxxix.  27. 

•  Henry,  Btr,  Deutaeh.  Chem,  Ges,  vi.  259  ;  Tschemiak  and  Norton,  ib,  xii. 
869. 
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514  Trtmdhyl-glycocoll,  or   Bda'ine, 


/  \ 

CO        N(CH^V 


veakli&sevas  first  obtained  by  Liebreich  by  careful  oxidation  of 
choline.'  He  then  artificially  prepared  it  by  acting  upon  tri- 
methylamine  with  chloracetic  acid,^  and  termed  it  oxyneurine. 
Before  thia  Scheibler  had  noticed  a  hose  which  occurs  in  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-beet  (i/rta  vitlt/aris),  which  he  afterwards  in- 
vestigated, and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Befa'iTie.^  The 
identity  of  tliia  substance  with  oxyneurine  was  proved  both  by 
himself  and  by  Liebreich.* 

Trimethyl-glycocoU  is  found  in  Lydum  barharum,  and  the  body 
got  from  this  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  peculiar  alkaloid, 
described  under  the  name  of  Lycine.  Its  identity  with  betaine 
was  shown  by  Husemann.^ 

In  order  to  prepare  betaine  a  slight  excess  of  lead  acetate  is 
added  to  the  beet  or  the  molasses  diluted  with  water,  the  pre- 
cipitate filtered  off  and  thia  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  acid  solution  gives  wth  phosphotungstic  acid  a 
precipitate  which  is  then  decomposed  with  milk  of  lime." 

Betaine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  glistening  deliques- 
cent crystals  containing  one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  evolved 
at  100°,  In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  glycocoll.  The 
chloride,  CjHijNOjCI,  forms  large  stable  nionoclinic  crystals. 
It  combines  with  platinum  chloride  to  form  the  compound 
{CjH,jNOj)jPtCI,  -f-  2Hi,0,  a  body  deposited  in  large  yellow 
crystals  which  effloresce  on  esi)o3ure. 

Muscarine.  CH(OH)j.CH,N(CH3)30H,  is  found  together  with 
choline  in  a  toadstool,  fly  agaric  {Agaricus  vivscaritts)J  and  is 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  latter  base  with  strongnitric  acid.* 
The  free  base  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  and  crystallizes 
in  thin  deliquescent  laminae.  The  hydrochloride  is  also  very 
deliquescent,  and  fiinns  the  platini chloride  (CjH,^NOj'l,PtCl(,  + 
2H,0,  which  is  difficiiltly  soluble  in  water.  Muscarine  ia  the 
'   poisonous  constituent  of  the  toadstool. 


'  Ber.  DmlxA.  Clum.  Ga.  ii.  13.  »  h 

•  Ih.  iL  202.  *  /; 

•  ArA.  Pharm.  [3J,  vi.  Slfl  ;  Jahrah.  1875,  8i 
'  8e»  Friihiing  and  Schuli.  Ber.  Druiich.  Cierr 

•  Schmiedeberg  Hnd  Kojipe,  Jahmib.  1ST0,  875 

•  Sclimicdplierg  and  IlanuFk,  ib.  1870,  SO*. 
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CARBAMIDE  COMPOUNDS  OF  GLYCOLYL. 

/NH— CHg 

515  Glycolyl-urea^  CO  |      ,  was    fii-st    obtained   by 

\NH— CO 

Baeyer  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  uric  acid  and  allantoi'n, 
and  termed  by  him  Hydrant&in,  He  also  obtained  this  com- 
pound artificially  by  heating  alcoholic  ammonia  with  bromacetyl 
urea,  a  body  prepared  by  acting  on  urea  with  bromacetyl 
bromide ;  ^ 

/NH.  .NH.CH2 

CO^  +NH3  =  C0'^         r      +NH,Br. 


\NH.CO.CH«Br  ^NH 


2 


.CO 


Glycolyl-urea  is  easily  soluble,  especially  in  hot  water, 
depositing  in  large  but  not  well-formed  crystals.  These  have 
a  slight  sweet  taste,  and  melt  at  206^ 

Olycoluric  Add,  or  Hydrant&Lc  Acid,  (NH2)C0.NH.CH2.C02H:. 
The  barimn  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  from  the  foregoing 
compound  by  boiling  it  with  baryta-water.  This,  when 
decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  glycoluric  acid, 
a  body  crystallising  from  hot  water  in  monoclinic  prisms.^  It 
is  also  formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycocoll  sulphate  is 
evaporated  with  potassium  cyanate,'  or  when  glycocoll  and  urea 
are  boiled  for  some  time  with  baryta-water.* 

/N(CH3)-CH, 


Melhyl'hydrant&Ln,   CO  I      ,  was  first  obtained  as 

—  CO 


a  product  of  decomposition  of  creatinine  (p.  99),  and  is  also 
formed  when  sarcosine  is  fused  with  urea.*  It  forms  clear 
crystals  which  have  a  faint  acid  reaction  and  melt  at  145^ 

MethyUhydrarUdic  Acid,  (NH2;CO(NCH3)CH2.C02H.  If,  in 
addition  to  its  usual  food,  such  a  quantity  of  sarcosine  be  given 
to  a  dog  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains  be 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  the  dog  excretes  daily,  uric  acid 
and  urea  completely  disappear,  and  in  their  place  methyl- 
hydranto'ic  acid  and  other  nitrogenous  compounds  make  theii 
appearance.* 

*  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  czxx.  158  ;  Ber.  Deutsch,  Chem,  Ots,  viii.  614. 
■  Herzog,  Ann,  Chtin,  Pharm,  cxxxvL  278. 

'  Wislicenus,  id.  clxv.  103. 

*  Bauinann  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ber,  J)nU.sch.  Chem,  Ges,  vii.  34. 

*  Huppert,  ih,  vi.  1278.  •  JSchultzen,  ih,  v.  678. 
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The  same  acid  is  formed  when  sarcosine^  potassium  cyanate, 
and  ammonium  sulphate  are  allowed  to  stand  together  in 
aqueous  solution,  or  when  a  mixture  of  sarcosine  and  urea  is 
boiled  with  baryta-water.^  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  trans- 
parent needles.  When  heated  alone  it  is  converted  easily  into 
methyl-hydrantoin,  and  when  heated  with  baryta-water  under 
pressure  it  decomposes  with  formation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  and  sarcosine. 

/NH— CHjj 

Olycolyl  Thio-^rea,  or  SvJphohydrantom,  CS  I      .      The 

\NH— CO 

chloride  of  this  body  is  obtained  by  heating  thiocarbamide 
with  chloracetic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  and  yields, 
on  treatment  with  alkalis,  the  thio-urea  which  crystallizes  from 
hot  water  in  long  glistening  needles.^  When  boiled  with 
baryta- water,  barium  thioglycoUate  together  with  dicyandi- 
amide  is  produced.^  According  to  Liebermann  and  Lange  it 
appears  probable,  from  this  decomposition  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  that  the  constitution  of  sulphohydrantoin  and  of 
mustard-oil  acetic  acid  (p.  91)  is  represented  by  the  following 
formulae  :  * 

Glycolyl  Thio-urca.  Mustard-oil  Acetic  Acid. 

CHo  CHa 

/    ^  /   \ 

HN=CS  CO  0=CS  CO 

\    ^  \       -^ 

NH  NH 

The  formation  of  the  latter  compound  from  thiocyanacetic  acid 
is  in  this  case  easily  understood. 


GUANIDINB  COMPOUNDS  OF  GLYCOLYL. 

516  Glycoeyamiiiey  or  Guanidoacetic  Acid,  C^HyNjOg,  was 
obtained  by  Strecker  by  heating  together  for  some  days  aqueous 
solutions  of  glycocoll  and  cyanamide,  to  which  some  ammonia  had 
been  added.  ^  It  is  also  formed  when  glycocoll  is  heated  with 
guanidine  carbonate.^     It  is  deposited  in  small  crystals  which  are 

*  Baumann  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  loc.  cit. 

'  Volhanl,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phnnn.  clxvi.  383. 

•  Amireasch,  Bcr,  DcuUich.  Chcm,  Gfs.  xii.  1885.  *  lb,  xii.  168. 

*  Cainpl.  Rend.  lii.  1212  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  630. 

•  Neiicki  and  Sieber,  Joitm,  Prakt.  Ch^m.  [2J,  xvii,  477 
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difficultly  soluble  in  cold  and  more  easily  in  boiling  water  and 

insoluble  in  alcohol.      It  acts  at  once  as  a  weak  base  and  as  an 

acid,^  and  hence  in  the  free  state  it  may  be  considered  to  be 

a  salt : 

CH2.NH.C  —  NH  CHg-NRC  =  NH 


CO.OH  NHg  CO— O— NH3. 

Glycocyamidiiie,  or  Gycolyl  Guanidine,  C3H5N3O,  is  formed  when 
glycocyamine  hydrochloride  is  heated  to  160°.  Its  constitution 
is,  therefore,  represented  by  the  following  formula  : 

CH2.NH. 

I  ^C  z:  NH. 

CO.NH  ^ 

The  free  base  is  obtained  from  this  hydrochloride  by  boiling 
it  with  lead  hydroxide.  It  crystallizes  in  small  laminae,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  compound  is  also  very  soluble,  and  forms  a  platini- 
chloride,  (CjHgN80)2PtClg.  crystallizing  in  yellow  needles.  The 
zinc  double  salt,  (CsHgN30)2ZnCl2,  is  a  characteristic  one,  bein^ 
difficultly  soluble,  and  also  crystallizing  in  needles. 

Creatine,  or  Methyi^  Guanidoacetic  Acid,  C^HgNgO^. 

517  Creatine  was  first  found  by  Chevreul,^  in  1835,  in  the  juice 
of  flesh  {tcpea<iy  flesh),  and  examined  most  minutely  by  Liebig,  in 
1847,  in  his  celebrated  research  on  the  constituents  of  the  liquids 
of  flosh.^  It  is  found  in  the  flesh  of  all  vertebrates  and  also  in 
small  quantity  in  the  brain  and  blood.  The  flesh  of  game  and 
of  poultry  is  best  suited  for  its  preparation,  as  this  appears  to 
contain  about  0*35  per  cent.  The  flesh  is  finely  cut  up,  freed 
from  fat  as  much  as  possible,  well  kneaded  several  times  with 
its  own  weight  of  water,  and  the  liquid  well  pressed  out  in  a 
coarse  linen  bag.  The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  boiling  to 
separate  the  albumen,  &c.,  and  filtered.  The  phosphoric  acid 
which  is  present  is  next  separated  by  the  addition  of  baryta- 
water  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  one-twentieth  its  bulk. 
The  creatine  crystallizes  out  on  standing,  a  small  quantity  of 
creatinine  present  being  removed  by  washing  with  alcohol. 

As  the  extract  of  meat  is  prepared  now  on  the  manufacturing 

*  Engel,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxiv.  274. 
'  jinn  Chem.  T^an/i.  iv.  293. 
>  Jb.  Ixii.  257. 


scale,  tliis  may  conveniently  be  employed  for  preparing  creatine. 
It  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  water  and  acetate  of  lead  added 
80  long  as  a.  precipitate  forms,  the  filtrate  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  the  solution  operated  upon  as  above 
described.' 

Creatine  has  been  artificially  prepared  by  Volhard  by  heating 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sajcosine  with  freshly  prepared  cyanamido 
for  some  hours  to  100°.° 

CH,.N{CH,)H„     CrN  CH„.X(CH,)C3  NH 

II                 +1               =1  I 

CO-0  NH^  CO— O NH3. 

Creatine  dissolves  in  75  parts  of  cold  water  and  more  readily 
in  hot  water,  crystallizing  in  bright  glistening  transparent 
monoclinic  prisms  which  contain  one  molecule  of  water.  When 
heated  to  100°  they  become  opaqiie  from  loss  of  water.  It  has 
a  faintly  bitter  ta.ste  and  is  not  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  or 
ether.  When  boiled  with  baryta-water  it  decomposes  into  sar- 
cosine  and  urea,  end  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with 
mercuric  oxide,  oxalic  acid  and  methyl -guanidine  are  formed. 

Creatine  has  a  neutral  reaction,  but  combines  with  acids  as 
well  as  with  a  variety  of  salts,  in  this  respect  resembling 
glycocoU.    The  compounds  thus  obtained  usually  crystallize  well. 


Creatinine,  oh  Methyl  Gltcolyl  Ouasidise,  C^H,N30. 

518  Tliis  body  was  first  obtained  by  Liebig,  who  heated  creatine 
in  acurrent  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°,  when  the  hydrochloride 
of  a  "  true  organic  alkaloid  "  is  formed.  Creatinine  sulphate  is 
easily  formed  when  creatine  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  the 
calculated  ijuantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  decomposing 
this  with  baryta-water,  or  by  boiling  the  hydn.Khloride  with  an 
excess  of  oxide  of  lead  in  order  to  form  an  insoluble  basic  leud 
chloride,  a  solution  of  the  free  base  is  obtained. 

Creatinine  occiiia  in  nature  in  human  urine  and  in  that  of 
Tarious  animals,  and  from  the  first  source  it  can  be  readily 
obtained  (Liebig).  The  liquid  is  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime, 
chloride  of  calcium  added  in  order  to  precipitate  the  phosphates, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  until  salts  begin  to  crystallize  out,  A 
concentrated  solution   of  zinc   chloride  is   then   added  to  the 

>  Uuldcr  and  Moutliun,  ZeitiA.  Ckrm.  1SSB,  341.  '  J-hrab.  ISOS.  K5. 
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.mother-liquor,  when  the  zinc  chloride  compound  already 
described  slowly  separates  out  and  is  decomposed  on  boiling 
with  water  and  an  excess  of  lead  hydroxide.^ 

It  is  perhaps  simpler  to  make  use  of  mercuric  chloride,  which 
also  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  creatinine,  which  is 
easily  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Instead  of  human 
urine  that  of  the  horse  may  be  employed.^ 

Creatinine  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  somble  m 
alcohol,  and  deposits  in  anhydrous  monoclinic  crystals  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  When  boiled  with  baryta-water, 
ammonia  and  methyl  hydrantom  (p.  06)  are  formed : 

CH2.N.CH3  CH0.N.CH3 


\CZ1NH4  H20  = 


NCO  +  NH3. 
lO.NH 


Creatinine  in  aqueous   solution   readily   undergoes   change 
passing  into  creatine.  This  takes  place  more  quickly  if  ammonia, 
lead  oxide,  or  other  bases  be  present. 

Salts  of  Creatinine.  Creatinine  is  a  strong  base  decomposing 
ammonium  salts.  The  hydrochloride,  C^HgNgOCl,  crystallizes 
from  hot  alcohol  in  short  transparent  prisms,  and  from  water, 
.in  which  it  is  very  soluble  in  transparent  scales.  The  platini- 
chloride,  (C4H8N30)2PtClg,  forms  yellowish-red  granulir  crystals, 
or  orange-red  prisms.  The  sulphate,  {CJl^fi)^0^,  crystallizes 
from  hot  alcohol  in  transparent  quadratic  tables. 

Creatinine  Zinc  Chloride,  [GJi^'^fi)^nC\,  forms  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  or  small  needles  that  form  warty  concretions- 
It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  almost  insoluble  in  strong 
alcohol.  It  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  an  easily  soluble 
compound,  (C^H8N30Cl)2ZnCl2,  which  crystallizes  well. 

Creatinine  also  forms  well  crystallized  compounds  with  other 
salts.     These  have  been  especially  studied  by  Neubauer. 

Creatinine  forms  with  ethyl  iodide  the  compound,  C^H^NjO 
(CjHg)!,  crystallizing  in  long  glistening  needles,  and  this  is  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  into  the  corresponding 
strongly  alkaline  hydroxide.^ 

^  Neubauer,  Ann.  Ckem,  Pharm.  cxix.  37. 
-  Maly,  ib.  clix.  279. 
'  Neubauer,  ib.  cxx.  257. 
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Phosphorus  Compounds  of  Glycolyl. 
519     Phosphortrimcthyl     Glycocoll,     or     Phosphor  -  Betaine, 

CO^  P(CH3)3.    The  hydrochloride,  CO^  CH2.P(CH3)3HCI, 

\  0  / 

of  this  body  is  formed  by  the  action  of  trimethyl  pliosphine  od 
monochloracetic  acid.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  as  is  the  base 
obtained  from  it  by  means  of  silver  oxide.  The  platini- 
chloride  separates  out  from  hot  water  in  large  orange-red 
rhombic  crystals.^ 

Phosphm*'Ethyl'Betaine,  CO  ^(CiHJj,   was  first   pre- 

"^  O  ^ 

pared  by  Hofmann  by  the  action  of  triethyl  phosphine  on 
chloracetic  ocid,^  and  afterwards  exactly  investigated  by  Letts.^ 
It  is  also  very  deliquescent,  and  contains  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, which  it  gives  off  slowly  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  aqueous  base  be  heated,  it  is  transformed  into 
the  isomeric  acid-carbonate  of  methyl-triethyl  phosphonium, 
CO  (OH 

The  nitrate  crystallizes  in  needles,  has  an  acid  reaction, 
and  is  not  deliquescent ;  the  platinichloride  forms  lai*ge  crystals 
tolerably  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  salts  decompose  on  heating 
into  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  salts  of  methyl-triethyl-phospho- 
nium,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  thetine  salts,  and 
not  those  of  betaine,  which  either  sublime  or  are  decomposed 
into  trimethylamine  and  substituted  acetic  acid. 


THE    OXALYL    COMPOUNDS- 

The  Aldehydes  of  Oxalic  Acid. 

5ao  Oxalic  acid,  being  a  dibasic  acid,  forms  two  aldehydes : 

(1)  (2) 

Glyoxal.  Glyoxylic  Acid. 

COH  COH 


COH.  CO. 


OH. 


'  A.  H.,  Meyer,  Ber.  Dcuitch.  Chem.  Get.  ir.  734. 

•  Pne.  Roy.  Soe.  xL  630. 

*  Jb.  Edin.  1880-1881,  40 ;  and  Neubauer,  Jan.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxix.  37 ;  cxx.  257. 
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These  bodies,  discovered  by  Debus,  are  formed  together  with 
oxalic  and  glycoUic  acids  when  alcohol  and  various  other  com- 
pounds, such  as  glycol,  aldehyde,  &c.,  are  oxidized  with  nitric 
acid.^ 

Glyoxal,  or  Oxalaldehyde,  CgHgOa-  According  to  Liibawin  the 
followuig  is  the  best  mode  of  preparing  this  body.  Into  a  glass 
cylinder,  having  a  capacity  of  250  cc,  are  poured  in  separate 
layers,  by  means  of  a  tube-funnel  which  reaches  to  the  bottom, 
lirst  64  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*37,  which  has 
been  mixed  with  25  cc.  of  the  fuming  acid,  then  20  cc.  of 
water,  and  lastly  60  cc.  of  aqueous  aldehyde  of  50  per  cent. 
The  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  temperature  of  the  air 
for  four  to  five  days,  and  then  the  liquid  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath,  when  almost  perfectly  pure  glyoxal  remains.  In  order  to 
purify  it  further,  it  is  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
hydrogen  sodium  sulphite,  when  a  compound,  having  the  com- 

CH(0H)S03Na 
position    I  is  formed,  depositing  in  small  hard 

CH(0H)S03Na, 

crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallization  from  solution 
in  water.  By  double  decomposition  with  barium  chloride,  the 
corresponding  barium  salt  is  obtained.  This  is  but  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  and  yields,  on  decomposition  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  solution  of  glyoxal,  this  compound  remaining  on 
evaporation  as  an  amorphous  deliquescent  mass.  Glyoxal  pos- 
sesses the  characteristic  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  and  reduces 
ammoniacal  silver.  By  the  action  of  lime  or  l)ary ta  it  is  easily 
converted  into  glycollic  acid : 

COH.COH  +  Ufi  =  CH2(0H).C0.0H. 

Hence  both  oxidation  and  reduction  occurs.  The  aldehydes 
of  the  monobasic  acid  exhibit  a  similar  reaction,  but  in  this  case 
one  molecule  of  alcohol  and  one  of  monobasic  acid  are  produced. 
If  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  glyoxal  be  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  hexglyoxal  hydrate,  CjgHj^Oij,  or  CigHigOig  +  H^O, 
is  formed.  This  is  an  amorphous  powder  resembling  starch, 
dissolving  in  strong  acids  or  boiling  alcohol.* 

If  glyoxal  be  warmed  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  from  60**  to 
TO**,  the  following  two  singular  basic  compounds  are  formed 
(Debus) : 

^  Debus,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  c.  5  ;  cii.  20  ;  cvii.  199  ;  ex.  319  ;  cxviii.  253 ; 
chiff,  ib.  clxxii.  1  ;  Liibawin,  Bcr.  DcuUch,  Chem,  Gc8,  viii.  768  ;  x.  1366. 
^  H.  Schiff,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  clxxii.  1. 
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521  Glyoxaliny  CaHgN(NH),  is  the  chief  product;  it  is  a  body 
easily  soluble  in  water,  .ind  crystallizea  in  fine  prisms,  possess- 
ing a  faint  fish-like  smell ;  it  fuses  at  88° — 89°,  and  boils  at 
2(J6',  and  its  vapour  density  is  235.1  With  acids  it  forms 
neutral  crystailizable  salts.  It  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
capable  of  replacement  by  silver  as  well  as  by  alcohol  radicals. 
It  is  not  oxidized  by  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  and  reducing 
agents  are  also  without  action  upon  it.  Bromine  converts 
it  into  tribromoxalin,  CjBrgN^NH),  crystallizing  from  alco- 
hol in  silky  needles,  possessing  a  distinctly  acid  character, 
and  remarkable  as  being,  with  the  exception  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  only  acid  containing  carbon  which  does  not  contain 
oxygen  or  sulphur.  In  the  formation  of  glyoxalin,  formic  acid 
ii  produced,  and  hence  it  is  produced  according  to  the  following 
reaction : 

SCjHjOj  +  2NHj  =  CgH.Nj  4-  CHp„  +  2iip, 

Its  constitution    is  not  positively  known,  hut   it    is  probably 
represented  by  the  following  formula : 

HN-CH. 
Glycosin,  C^^^,  is  formed  in  smaller  quantities  than  the 
preceding  compound.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  which  on  heat- 
ing volatilize  without  melting;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  but,  and  forms  salte  which 
crystallize  well.  Its  constitution  is  probably  similar  to  that  of 
hexmethylenamine  (p.  26),  but  with  the  difference  that  in- 
stead of  the  six  diad  methylene  groups  it  contains  three  tetrad 
groups,  C^Hj. 

522  Giyoxylic  Acid,  or  Glyoxalic  Add,  CHO.C0i,H  +  HjO,  or 
CH(OH)j.CO,H.  Debus  gave  to  this  body  the  first  of  these 
formulffi,  but  the  latter  formuU  is,  as  Duppa  and  Perkin  *  have 
shown,  the  mure  probable,  as  the  acid  and  all  its  salts  (with  the 
exception  of  the  ammonium  compound,  which  does  not  behave 
as  a  salt),  must,  according  to  the  first  formula,  contain  one 
molecule  of  water  which  cannot  be  removed  without  decom- 
posing the  compound.  Glyoxylic  acid  has,  accordingly,  a  con- 
etitution  similar  to  that  of  chloral  hydrate. 

ii.  1513;  >:.  1365, 
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In  order  to  prepare  glyoxylic  acid  it  is  best  to  start  from 
dibromacetic  acid,  which  is  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  upon  acetic  anhydride.  When  its  silver  salt  is  boiled 
with  water,  equal  molecules  of  glyoxylic  acid  and  dibromacetic 
acid  are  formed : 

2C2HBr202Ag  +  211^0  =  C^H.O,  +  C.HgBr^O^  +  2AgBr. 

If  the  liquid  be  now  neutralized  with  silver  carbonate,  and 
again  boiled,  the  following  reaction  takes  place  :  * 

C^HgO^Ag  +  CgHBr^O^Ag  +  2llfi  =  2C2H,0^  +  2AgBr. 

Bottinger  has  fully  described  the  preparation  of  this  acid 
from  alcohol  and  nitric  acid.^ 

Glyoxylic  acid  is  very  easily  soluble  in  both  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  crystallizes  in  small,  ill-defined,  probably  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  taste  like  tartaric  acid,  melt  on  heating,  but 
cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  This  body  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde.  It  forms  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  the  sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals,  such  as  the 
sodium  salt,  CH(OH)S03Na.C02Na;  it  reduces  ammoniacal 
silver  solution,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with  strong  bases,  it 
forms  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  gly collie  acid,  whilst  nascent 
hydrogen  reduces  it  to  gly  collie  acid. 

Potassium  Olyoxylate,  CgHjKO^,  is  an  easily  soluble  crystalline 
powder,  which  begins  to  decompose  at  100°. 

Calcmm  Glyoxylate,  (CgHjOJgCa,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  hard  prisms. 

When  decomposed  by  ammonium  oxalate,  or  when  glyoxylic  acid 
is  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  the  solution  obtained  by  cither 
method  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  it  becomes  acid,  and 
small  prisms  separate  out,  which  also  have  an  acid  reaction  after 
recrystallization.  Debus  considers  this  compound  to  be  the 
normal  ammonium  salt,  but  according  to  Perkin  it  is  an  acid, 
the  constitution  of  which  corresponds  to  that  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  : 


/OH 

/OH 

CH 

CH 

\nh. 

or 

\NH 
1 

'3 

CO.OH  CO— 0. 

*  Perkin,  Journ.  Chem,  Soc.  1877,  ii.  90. 
'  Liebig*8  Ann,  cxcviii.  206. 
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Silver  Olyoxyhde,  CjHjAgO,,  is  a  difficultly  soluble  crystallinti 
powder,  which  soon  blackens  on  exposure  to  light 

Diethyl  Ghjoxylic  Add,  CHCOCjHJ.CO^H.  The  sodium 
Bait  of  this  acid  was  obtained  by  Fischer  and  Geufher '  by 
heating  tetrachlorethylene  with  sodium  ethylate,  when  ethyl-<ii- 
chjoracetate  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  so  that  the 
salt  is  most  simply  got  by  heating  dichloracetic  add  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  sodiiim  ethylate.^  When  it  is  decomposed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  shaken  with  ether,  the 
Rcid  is  taken  up,  and  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  it 
remains  behind  as  an  oily  liquid  which,  in  contact  with  water, 
is  easily  converted  into  alcohol  and  glyoxylic  acid. 

The  ethyl  ether,  CH{OCaH5),CO,(CgH5),  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing with  ethyl  iodide,  and  it  is  also  formed  when  glyoxylic acid  is 
heated  with  absolute  alcohol  (Perkin).  Jt  is  a  highly  refracting 
hqiiid,  possessing  a  fruity  smell  and  burning  taste,  and  boiling 
at  199'. 


OXALIC  ACID,  C^HjOj. 

533  This  acid  occurs  as  the  hydrogen  potassium  salt  in  a  Tariety 
of  plants,  such  as  the  wood-sorrel,  OxalU  accioscPa,  and  in  other 
species  of  oxalis  and  rumex.  From  the  older  names  of  these 
(ncetosa,  acetoselltt)  it  would  appear  that  in  fonuur  times  they 
were  believed  to  contain  acetic  acid. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seveuteenth  century  the  salt  obtainetl 
from  the  above  plants  was  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  tartar, 
and  its  preparation  was  minutely  described  by  Boerhave  in  his 
Elemenia  Cheviia^?  It  was  afterwards  more  completely  inves- 
tigatetl  by  F.  P.  Savary,  whose  Dissertaito  rfe  mle  acetoseHfc 
uppeared  in  1773,  but  still  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  it  con- 
tained remained  a  matter  of  doubt.  Its  special  characteristics 
were  first  pointed  out  by  Wiegleb  in  1779,  who  discovered  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  power  of  rendering  lime-water  turbid. 

In  1776  Scheele  obtained  an  acid  by  acting  with  nitric  acid 
upon  sugar ;  and  this  was  further  investigated  by  Bergman,  and 
described  in  his  Disscrtalio  dn  acido  saahuri,  poblisheti  in  1776. 
Amungst  other  remaj-ks  he  there  states  that  this  acid  cannot 

'  Jenatr  ZfiUch.  ChcM.  i.  G4  ;  Ceutheraod  BrockJioff,  Jmtm.  PnM.  Chtm.  [2], 
rU.  103. 
'  SchreiWr,  Zei'Ueh.  Cheni..  1S70,  187.  '  Tomui  secandiu,  p.  37, 
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only  be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  bodies  containing  sugar,  but 
also  from  meal,  gum,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  and  that,  on 
heating,  a  part  of  the  acid  sublimes,  whilst  another  part  yields  a 
gas,  half  of  which  consists  of  fixed  air,  and  the  other  of  an  air 
which  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 

The  acid  obtained  from  sugar,  and  that  obtained  from  the 
various  varieties  of  oxalis  were  usually  supposed  to  be  different 
substances,  until  Scheele  in  1784  showed  that  they  are  identical. 

Oxalic  acid  was  first  naturally  considered  to  be  an  organic 
acid,  but  as  it  was  found  that  many  of  its  salts  contained  no 
hydrogen,  this  acid  was  for  a  long  time  classed  as  an  inorganic 
compound,  and  looked  upon  as  the  hydrate  of  the  hypothetical 
carbon  sesquioxide,  Cfi^  which  was  termed  anhydrous  oxalic 
acid. 

Various  salts  of  oxalic  acid  occur  in  nature,  and  these  will  be 
mentioned  in  their  proper  place.  In  the  free  state  it  occurs  in 
Boletus  igniarius,  and  also,  according  to  some  observers,  in  the 
juice  of  the  chick-pea. 

Oxalic  acid  is  obtained  synthetically  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

(1)  In  the  first  place  it  occurs  when  the  formate  of  an  alkali- 
metal  is  gently  heated :  * 


H.CO.OK 

H 

CO.OK 

= 

+ 

H.CO.OK 

H 

CO.OK. 

(2)  Its  ammoniam  salt  is  formed,  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts, when  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time : 


CN  CO.ONH, 

+    4H,0     =      I 
N  CO.ONH^. 


A 


Hence  cyanogen  is  the  nitril  of  oxalic  acid,  or  of  dicarhoxyl 
(dioxalyl). 

(3)  The  formation  of  oxalic  acid  from  carbon  dioxide  is  of 
special  interest.  If  this  gas  be  passed  over  sodium  heated  to 
300**,  and  finely  divided  with  sand,  sodium  oxalate  is  formed  : 

2C0,    +    Nag    =     Cp.Na^ 

The  potassium  salt  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  w^ay  by 

^  Dumas  and  Stas,  Ann,  Chem,  Phann.  xxxv.  137;  P^ligot,   Ann.   Chiwu 
Phys.  f2],  Ixxiii.  220  ;  Erlenmeyer  and  Gutschow,  Chcm.  Centralb,  1868,  420. 
'  Drechsel,  Ann,  Chcm,  Pharm,  czlvi.  140. 
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making  use  of  a  balling  pota^iuu  amalgam  containing  2  per 
cent,  of  this  metal. 

524  Oxalic  aciJ  is  not  only  an  oxidation-product  of  glycollio 
acid,  but  also  of  most  of  the  members  of ,  the  group  of 
fatty  bodies,  as  also  of  the  allied  group  of  bodies  containing 
less  hydrogen.  These  bodies  all  yield  oxalic  acid  as  a  final  product 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Next  to  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic 
acid  is  the  carbon  compound  which  contains  most  oxygen. 
Many  organic  bodies  also  yield  oxalic  acid  when  tbey  are  fused 
■with  caustic  potash.  Acetic  acid  is  only  difficultly  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid,  but  in  alkaline  solution  it  yields  large  quantities 
of  oxalic  acid  when  treated  with  potassium  permanganate. 
■  ManufaduTe.  Scheele  first  obtained  oxalic  acid  by  precipitating 
salt  of  sorrel  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  product 
with  sulphuric  acid.  In  place  of  this  method,  the  oxidation  of 
cane-sugar  ^^  as  afterwards  employed  for  the  preparation  of  oxalic 
acid  on  a  large  scale.  For  this  purpose  8  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
BpeciCic  gravity  1-38  are  gradually  added'  to  1  part  of  sugar,  the 
mixture  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  liquid  then  evaporated 
to  one-aixtli  of  its  bulk,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  acid,  which 
cr)'stallizes  out,  is  purified  by  re -crystallization.  Instead  of  refined 
Bugar,  a  cheaper  material,  such  as  brown  sugar,  molasses,  starch- 
sugar,  or  starch,  may  be  employed,  and  the  fumes  of  the  oxidts 
of  nitrogen  evolved  may  be  utilized  either  by  passing  them  into 
a  sulphuric  acid  chamber,  or  they  may  be  again  converted  into 
nitric  acid  by  contact  with  air  and  water. 

This  mode  of  making  oxalic  acid  is,  however,  no  longer  in  use. 
In  the  year  1820,  Gay-Luasac  found  that  when  cotton-wool, 
sawdust,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  tartaric  acid,  and  other  bodies  are 
iused  with  caustic  potash,  oxalic  acid  is  formed.'  The  first 
experiments  for  utilizing  this  reaction  on  the  large  scale  were 
made  by  Mr.  John  Dale  of  Manchester,  by  whoso  skill  and 
perseverance  the  practical  difficulties  inherent  in  the  working  of 
the  process  were  successfully  removed,  leading,  in  1856,  to  the 
patenting  by  his  firm  of  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  oxalic 
acid  from  sawdust.  Gay-Lussac  suggested  that  cream  of  tartar 
should  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  and  at 
the  time  this  suggestion  was  a  practical  one,  as  this  substance 
was  much  cheaper  than  oxalic  acid.  Mr.  Dale  found  that  saw- 
dust was  the  best  material,  and  that  the  caustic  potash  cannot 
be  replaced  in  the  reaction  by  its  cheaper  substitute,  caustic 
'  Ann.  Chim.  ngi.  ili,  888, 
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soda,  as  this  latter  alkali  gives  but  a  very  small  yield.  Caustic 
potash  was,  however,  then  too  dear  to  permit  its  employment  on 
the  large  scale.  If,  however,  one  molecule  of  potash  and  two 
molecules  of  soda  be  used,  one  part  of  the  crystallized  acid 
can  be  prepared  from  two  parts  of  sawdust.  For  this  purpose  a 
solution  of  the  alkalis,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '35,  is  used, 
and  to  this  sufficient  sawdust  is  added  to  produce  a  thick  paste, 
which  is  then  spread  on  to  iron  plates  and  gradually  heated.  At 
first,  water  is  given  off,  the  mass  then  swells  up  and  disengages 
a  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and 
hydrocarbons,  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  being  at  the  same  time 
noticed.  After  the  temperature  has  been  maintained  at  200** 
for  from  one  to  two  hours,  this  part  of  the  process  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  complete.  The  whole  of  the  woody  fibre  is 
decomposed,  and  the  mass,  which  has  a  dark-brown  colour,  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  but  it  contains  only  from  1  to  4  per  cent 
of  oxalic  acid,  0*5  per  cent,  of  formic  acid,  and  no  acetic  acid.  The 
mass  is  now  exposed  still  longer  to  the  same  temperature,  great 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  charring,  which  would  cause  a  loss 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  has  become  dry  the 
operation  is  complete.  The  product,  which  contains  about  20  per 
cent  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  combined  of  course  with  alkali, 
is  then  treated  with  warm  water,  when  the  excess  of  alkali  and 
the  salts  of  potash  and  soda  are  dissolved  with  the  exception  of 
the  difficultly-soluble  oxalate  of  soda,  which  falls  to  the  bottom. 
The  purpose  served  by  the  soda  is  here  apparent.  The  super- 
natant liquor  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residual  mass  heated  in  a  furnace  in  order  to  drive  off  the 
organic  matter  and  recover  the  alkalis  which  it  contains,  and 
which  are  again  employed,  after  having  been  causticized,  for 
acting  on  fresh  sawdust.^     The  oxalate  of  soda  is  decomposed 

^  The  proportion  between  the  two  alkalis  in  this  material  is  of  course  different 
from  that  contained  in  the  original  mixture.  In  order  to  bring  them  quickly  into 
work  again,  it  is  necessary  to  nave  a  rapid  method  by  which  their  relative  amounts 
can  be  determined.  A  senes  of  experiments  led  Dale  to  the  following  simple  method 
of  analysis.  A  given  volume  of  the  solution  is  neutralized  with  tartaric  acid  of 
known  strength,  and  then  an  equal  volume  of  the  acid  afterwards  added,  when 
acid  potassium  tartrate  is  thrown  down,  its  precipitation  being  aided  by  stirring. 
In  oraer  to  obtain  exact  results,  the  solution  thus  obtained  of  tne  acid  sodium  tar- 
trate must  be  nearly  saturated,  or  its  specific  gravity  must  be  1*09.  According 
to  Dale,  cream  of  tojtar  does  not  dissolve  appreciably  in  a  solution  of  acid  sodium 
tartrate  if  the  specific  gravity  does  not  fall  below  1*03.  If  perfectly  accurate 
results  are  required,  the  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  dilute  alcohol.  When 
the  acid  potassium  salt  (cream  of  tartar)  is  separated  out,  it  is  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  standiurd 
soda,  the  amount  of  this  alka'i  used  being  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  original 
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tj  boiiing  with  milk  of  ILnie,  when  cauatic  soda  and  insoluble 
calcium  oxalate  are  formed.  The  calcium  salt  is  then  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  separated  from  the  gypsum 
and  evaporated  to  crystallization.' 

Other  manufacturers  use  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  the 
two  alkalis,  or,  as  is  now  common,  only  caustic  potash,  as  potash 
salts  are  now  so  much  cheaper  than  formerly.  A  complete 
series  of  experiments  made  by  William  Thorn '  have  shown 
that  when  spread  in  thicker  layers,  the  yield  is  larger  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  potash  to  soda.  When  thinner  layers  are  em- 
ployed the  yield  is  stiil  better,  but  this  remains  constant  whether 
Dale's  proportions  are  employed  or  caustic  potash  alone  is  used. 
This  observation  was,  however,  made  long  ago  by  Mr.  Dale. 
The  kind  of  sawdust  employed  is  of  importance.  Hani  woods 
yield  less  acid  than  soft  woods,  such  as  poplar  and  the  coniferaa, 
and   as   pine  sawdust   is   common,  this  is   almost   universally 

nployed. 

535  Properties.  Oxalic  acid,  C^H^O,  +  2H^0,  crystallizes  readily 
in  monoclioic  prisms.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  its  acid  taste  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
organic  a<.'ida  It  decomposes  calcium  fluoride,  many  chromates, 
and  the  phosphates  and  arsenates  of  several  of  the  heavy  metals* 
(EertJioUet).  When  heated  with  common  salt,  hydrochloric  acid 
is  given  off;  sodium  nitrate  is  likewise  attacked  by  oxohc  acid, 
acid  sodium  oxalate  being  formed  in  both  cases. 

like  all  strong  acids,  oxalic  acid  acts  in  large  doses  as  a  poison. 
Accidental  poisoning  with  oxahc  acid  usually  results  from  its 
being  mistaken  for  Epsom  salts.  In  small  doses,  however,  it  is 
quite  harmless,  as  b  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  contained  in 
garden  rhubarb,  and  many  other  plants  frequently  used  as 
articles  of  food.  Doses  up  to  one  gram  giveu  to  a  dog  did  not 
produce  any  visible  evil  effects,"  nor  was  any  effect  noticed  in  a 
dog  to  which  twelve  grams  of  normal  potassium  oxalate  were 
administered  for  several  days  (Dale). 


liquid.     The  acid  tartrate  of  potash  11 


it  thrown  into  water,  together  with  the 
\  niuatio  potash,  and  the  amount  of 
I  the  mixture  thna  diruclly  obtained.  Comparatim 
^spHliaiuntB  with  niLtCaiVH  containing  known  i^aantitJca  of  the  two  atkatu  showed 
ti»t  this  prpceas,  which  is  a  verj  (|mr:k  oar,  vielclg  acciu^te  renulla.  (We  iiro 
jodrbtFd  to  Mr.  I)ale  for  thene  narticniarx,  wbicii  kto  now  published  for  the  Unit 
time.) 

'  Sefaunck,  Smith,  and  Roacoo,  Report  Ilrit.  Aaoe,  ISGl,  ISO. 
flW.  tSnhv.  Cliem.  Jml.  ii.  *10. 
PfeilRif,  Anh.  Fhirni.  [3],  xiii.  Si\. 
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The  crystallized  acid  gradually  loses  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion when  placed  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  when  heated  to  100* 
it  falls  to  a  white  powder  which  sublimes  in  white  needles  at 
165**,  a  portion,  however,  undergoing  decomposition  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  formic  acid,  or  into  carbon  monoxide  and  water,  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  latter  acid.  At  higher  temper- 
atures this  decomposition  is  complete.  If  the  crystallized  acid 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  glistening, 
strongly-refracting  rhombic  pyramids  of  the  anhydrous  acid 
separate  out,  and  these  must  be  quickly  dried  with  filter  paper, 
and  washed  mth  ether,  as  they  quickly  take  up  water  and  fell 
to  powder.* 

The  commercial  acid  always  contains  alkalis.  In  order  to 
purify  it,  the  solution  is  warmed  for  some  time  to  40^  allowed 
to  stand  for  six  hours  in  a  cool  place,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  two-thirds,  and  well  stirred  during  the  cooling. 
The  acid  which  separates  out  is  then  washed  with  cold  water 
and  crystallized  a  second  time  from  boiling  water.^  An  acid 
perfectly  free  from  alkali  is  best  obtained  by  sublimation,  or  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  pure  methyl  or  ethyl  ether  with  water. 

526  The  anhydrous  acid  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine,'  but 
it  decomposes  if  water  be  present,  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon 
dioxide  being  formed  (Dobereiner).  It  may  be  crystallized  from 
hot  nitric  acid,  but  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*4  for  some  hours  to  160° — 180°,  oxalic  acid  is  completely  con- 
verted into  water  and  carbon  dioxide.*  It  also  suffers  a  similar 
oxidation  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  only  slowly  oxidized  in 
aqueous  solution  in  presence  of  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  of 
manganese  (Manganese  Evaluation,  see  VoL  II.  Part  II.  p.  26). 
If  the  anhydrous  acid  be  rubbed  up  with  five  times  its  weight 
of  lead  dioxide  the  whole  mass  becomes  incandescent.  Oxalic 
acid  precipitates  finely  divided  gold  from  solution  of  the  chloride 
quickly,  especially  when  heated  (Pelletier),  and  it  also  decom- 
poses platinic  chloride,  but  only  in  the  sunlight  (Dobereiner). 

An  acidified  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  decomposes 
oxalic  acid  according  to  the  following  equation  :  ^ 


2KMnO,  +  3H,S0,  -t  SCgHgO^  =  KoSO,  +  2MnS0^  -f  lOCOg 

+  8H2O. 

^  Reichardt,  Jcnaer  Zeitsch,  i.  244. 

'  Siebold,  Phann.  Journ,  Trans.  [3],  vi.  441. 

•  Wohler  and  Hallwachs,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xcv.  120. 

*  Erlenmeyer,  Ligel,  and  Belli,  ib,  clxxx.  220. 

'  Vemon  Harcourt,  Journ,  Cium,  Soc.  [2],  v.  460. 
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This  reaction  is  employed  in  order  to  determine  the  atreugtii 
of  potasaiuui  permanganate  solution,  which  ia  frequently  used  in 
Volumetric  analysis. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  uranium 
nitrate  and  exposed  to  the  air,  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.' 

Oxalic  acid,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  decomposes  into 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  (DiibereinerX  Phosphorus 
pentachloride  acts  upon  it  as  follows : 

C,Hp,  +  PCI5  =  CO  +  COj  +  2HC1  +  POCI3. 

Phosphorus  trichloride  decomposes  the  crystallized  acid  as 
follows :  * 

C,H,0,  +  2H„0  +  PCI3  =  CO  +  COj  +  3HC1  +  P(OH)s. 

From  these  decompositions  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  anhy- 
dride nor  the  chloride  of  oxalyl  can  be  prepared  by  the 
reactions  by  which  these  compounds  are  in  the  case  of  the  other 
series,  usually  obtained. 

Oxalic  acid  is  reduced  to  glyoxylic "  or  glycoUic  acid  *  by  the 
action  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid- 
Oxalic  acid  is  used  largely  in  calico-printing,  dyeing,  the 
bleaching  of  flax  and  straw,  and  in  the  preparation  of  formic 
acid  and  of  the  ethyl  ethers,  but  since  the  introduction  of  so 
many  artificial  colouring-matters,  its  use  for  the  two  first  of  these 
purposes  is  not  now  so  large  as  it  was  formerly. 


OXALATES. 

527  The  oxalates  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Berzelius,' 
Rammelsbei^,'  and  Souchay  and  Lenssen.'' 

They  are  vury  numerous,  not  only  tho  normal  and  acid  salts 
of  this  dibasic  acid  being  known,  but  the  so-called  super-acid 
and  double  salts  also  existing. 

All  the  oxalates  are  decomposed  on  heating.  The  products 
whicb  are  thus  fonned  varying  according  to  the  chemical  nature 

'  3m  K«mp,  Jitn.  Chem.  Fluirm.  cuii.  113, 
'  Horlzig  and  0«dUict.  ifr.  oxi.  ISO. 

•  ChuKh,  Jmirn.  Chem.  Soc.  [3],  i,  301. 

*  Schulw,  CkeiA.  Ctntralb.  1862,  ti09  and  763, 
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of  the  metal,  or  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  air 
during  the  decomposition.  The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals 
leave  a  residue  of  a  carbonate,  as  also  do  those  of  the  alkaline- 
earth-metals  when  they  are  not  too  strongly  heated.  The 
oxalates  of  the  metals  whose  carbonates  decompose  at  a  high 
temperature  yield,  on  heating  in  presence  of  air,  a  mixture  of 
the  monoxide  and  dioxide  of  carbon,  together  with  the  oxide  of 
the  metal.  When  air  is  excluded,  the  carbon  monoxide  present 
may  cause  a  partial  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Oxalates  of 
metals  whose  oxides  decompose  on  heating,  yield  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  metal.  On  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
the  oxalates  decompose  in  a  similar  way  to  the  acid  itself,  no 
blackening  in  this  case  taking  place.  This  serves  as  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  oxalic  and  the  other  solid  vegetable 
acids. 

Normal  Potassium  Oxalate,  CgO^Kg  +•  HgO,  crystallizes  in 
monoclinic  transparent  pyramids  or  prisms,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  usually  curved.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
used  in  the  analysis  of  pyrolusite,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes. 

Acid  Potassium  Oxalate,  C2O4KH,  is  well-known  under  the 
name  of  salt  of  sorrel,  and  occurs  in  various  species  of  oxalis  and 
of  rumex,  in  garden  rhubarb  and  various  other  plants.  It  forms 
either  anhydrous  monoclinic  prisms,  or  crystals  belonging  to  the 
triclinic  system,  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  .  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  combines  with  oxalic  acid  to 
form  potassium  qvAidroxalaie,  CgO^KH  +  C2O4H2  +  2H2O,  the 
salt  crystallizing  in  large  triclinic  crystals.  Commercial  salt  of 
sorrel,  used  for  the  removal  of  inkstains  from  linen,  consists 
generally  of  this  compound. 

The  oxalates  of  potassium  were  first  analysed  by  Wollaston,i 
and  these  researches,  as  well  as  the  analyses  of  the  strontium 
oxalates  by  Thomas  Thomson,  served  as  an  important  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  combination  in  multiple 
proportion. 

Normal  Sodium  Oxalate,  CgO^Naj,  requires  thirty-six  parts  of 
water  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  much  more 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  on  cooling  separates  as  a  sandy 
powder  or  in  fine  glistening  needles.  It  also  occurs  in  various 
plants  growing  in  salt  marshes,  as  salicomia,  salsola,  &c. 

Acid  Sodixim  Oxalate,  2Qjd^^n,  +  HgO,  is  still  less  soluble, 

»  Phil.  Trans.  1808,  99. 


nnd  forms  hard  crystals  which  are  uoaltemble  ia  the  air,  and 
does  not  form  any  compound  with  oxalic  acid, 

Noniial  Ammonium  Oxalate,  C,Oj(NH,)g  +  H^O,  is  easily 
floluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms.  This  salt, 
which  is  used  in  chemical  analysis,  is  found  in  Penivian 
guano. 

Acid  Ammonium,  Oxalate,  2C20^H(NHJ  +  H^O,  is  lesa 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms.  It  forms 
with  oxalic  acid  the  con.pouQd,  Cj04H(NHJ  +  Gfi^  +  2HjO. 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium  salt. 

538  Calcium  Oxalate,  CjO,Ca,  is  a  compound  occurring  largely 
distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Schecle  in  the  roots  of  the  garden  rhubarb,  and  then  in 
many  other  plants,  and  tenned  by  him  calx  saccharata.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  cells  of  plants  in  crystals,  and  then  termed 
raphidfs.  The  formation  of  these  will  be  remarked  upon  here- 
after. Many  lichens  growing  on  limestone  frequently  consist  of 
nearly  half  their  weight  of  this  salt,'  which  is  also  found  on  the 
marble  of  the  Parthenon,  and  was  described  by  Liebig  as  a  new 
mineral  under  the  name  of  Thierschite,  this  being  probably 
formed  by  the  action  of  a  lichen,  Calcium  oxalate  is  also  found 
in  various  animal  liquids,  as  in  urine.  It  also  occjirs  in  urinary 
deposits,  being  known  as  the  mulberry  calculus,  from  its  peculiar 
appearance. 

If  a  neutral  solution  of  a  calcium  salt  be  mixed  with  one  of 
on  oxalate,  calcium  oxalate  separates  out,  even  in  very  dilute 
solution,  03  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  aceiic  acid,  though  dissolving  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  &c.  This  reaction,  which  ia  much  used  to  distinguish 
oxalic  from  phosphoric  acid,  and  also  for  the  detection  and 
quantitative  determination  of  calcium,  was  noticed  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  oxalic  acid  by  various  chemists,  and  recom- 
mended by  them  as  the  best  means  of  detecting  lime,  but  others 
believed  that  oxalic  acid  waa  an  unreliable  reagent,  as  in  pre- 
sence of  mineral  acids  no'  precipitate  made  its  appearance. 
Darracq  then  showed  that,  on  neutralization  with  ammonia,  lime 
could  always  be  detected  by  means  of  oxalic  acid. 

Precipitated  calcium  oxalate  contains  water,  and  after  drying 
at  100°  ha.s  the  composition  CjO^Ca  +  H^O,  the  [irecipitate 
obtained  from  boiling  solution  having  also  the  same  composi- 
tion.    The  same  hydrate  is  obtained  i[i  monoclinic  lamina)  when 

'  Br»o<mnot,  Ann.  Chiiii.  Fh\is.  xiviii.  318. 
.      VOL.   HI.  V" 
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the  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiUng  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid 
and  allowed  to  cool.  It  becomes  anhydrous  at  180°,  but  on 
exposure  to  air  again  absorbs  water.  A  solution  in  an  excess  of 
cold  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  on  standing  tetragonal  tables, 
having  the  composition  CgO^Ca  +  SHgO,  and  this  compound  is 
also  found  in  the  cells  of  plants,  being  probably  deposited  from 
a  saccharine  solution,^  as  Scheibler  has  proved  that  it  easily 
dissolves  in  the  juice  of  mangel-wurzel.  Vesque^  has  also 
shown  that  it  readily  dissolves  in  glucose  and  dextrine,  and 
Monier  ^  obtained  it  crystalline  by  allowing  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  to  stand  in  contact  with  one  of  lime  dissolved  in  sugar,  and 
these  crystals  exactly  resembled  the  raphides. 

An  acid  calcium  oxalate  is  not  known,  although  barium  and 
strontium  yield,  in  addition  to  the  very  insoluble  normal  salts, 
acid  oxalates,  Gfifia.  +  C2O4H2  +  2H2O,  and  CgO^Sr  +  C^O^Hg 
-f  2H2O.  The  acid  oxalates  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
solutions  decompose,  especially  on  warming,  with  separation 
of  the  normal  salt.  They  are  probably  molecular  compounds, 
analogous  to  potassium  quadroxalate.  They  may,  however,  be 
really  acid  salts  having  the  following  constitution : 

yBa. 


CA<^ 


OH 

529  Lead  Oxalate,  CjO^Pb,  is  a  heavy  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water,  which  is,  however,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  a 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac  and  other  ammoniacal  salts.  When 
heated  in  absence  of  air  to  300°  it  decomposes  according  to  the 
following  equation :  * 

2Gfi^Vh  =  3CO2  +  CO  +  PbgO. 

Silver  Oxalate,  CgO^Agg,  is  a  white  precipitate  which  decom- 
poses at  110°,  and  detonates  when  quickly  heated. 

Mercitric  Oxalate,  CgO^Hg,  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  by  adding  mercuric  nitrate  to  a  very  large  excess  of  a 

'  Scheibler,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  [2],  i.  62. 

*  Vesque,  Compl,  Rend.  Ixxviii.  149. 

»  Monier,  ib.  Ixiii.  1013  ;  IxxviiL  300. 

*  Pelouze,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  iv.  104:  see  also  Mamriene,  Compt,  Rend, 
Ixxi.  797  and  837. 
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solutioa  of  oxalic   acid.      The  dry   salt   explodes   with  great 
violence  on  percussion. 

Ferrous  Oxalate,  CaO^Fe,  occurs  in  the  brown-coal  formation 

I  and  is  termed  by  the  mineralogists  hunihoidtiiie,  or  oxaJite.  It 
contains  IJ   molecules  of  wat«r,  and  often  occurs  in  capillary 

'  forms,  but  also  in  botryoidal  masses,  and  in  plates,  with  a  fibrous 
or  compact  structure.  If  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  be  mixed 
with  oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate,  ferrous  oxalate  is  thrown  down  as 
a  heavy  bright  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  only 
slightly  soluble  by  dilute  acids.  When  a  solution  of  ferric 
hydroxide  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sunlight,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  ferrous  salt  is  pre- 
cipitated in  fine  lemon- coloured  glistening  crystals.  This 
substance  has,  like  the  precipitated  salt,  the  composition 
C^O.Fe  +  ZHgO.  On  heating  it  leaves  a  very  finely  divided 
oxide  of  iron,  which  serves  as  a  useful  polishing  powder  for 
optical  purposes.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Draper*  to  employ 
the  above  reaction  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chemical  action 
eBFected  by  sunlight.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  sensitive 
photogmphic  agent  in  the  production  of  Herschera  cyanotype. 

If  a  solution  of  a  normal  oxalate  be  added  to  one  of  ferric 
chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  slowly  formed,  which  is  probably 
normal  ferric  oxalate.  Tins  compound  is  also  formed  when 
ferric  hydroxide  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  An 
excess  of  the  latter  must  be  avoided,  as  the  salt  dissolves  readily 
in  this  acid. 

530  Oxalatea  of  AjUiviony.  Tliis  metal  only  forms  insoluble 
basic  oxalates ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  double  salts  of 
antimony  and  the  alkali  metals  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  of 
interest,  as,  unlike  most  antimony  salts,  they  are  not  decomposed 
by  water,  for  which  reason  probably  they  might  be  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  tartar  emetic  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

Antimony  Potassium  Oxalate,  (C,Oj)jSbKj  -l-  6HjO,  is  obtaineil 
by  dissolving  antimonic  acid  in  a  hot  solution  of  acid  potassium 

,.  oxalate,  when  it  deposits  in  raonoclinic  crystals. 

Ajitiriiony  S'xiium  Ojialate,  (CjO,)3SbNa,4  CjO^Noj-l-  lOH^O, 
R  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  potassium  compound,  and  is 

1  deposited  in  the  form  of  glistening  crystals.'    Other  double  salts 

\  have  also  been  described. 

Arsenic  trioxide  seems  to  form  similar  double  salts. 
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ETHEREAL  SALTS  OP  OXALIC  ACID. 

531  Methyl  Oxalate,  GjdJS^TL^^  is  a  solid  body,  first  pre- 
pared by  Dumas  and  P^ligot  ^  by  distilling  methyl  alcohol  with 
sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids.  According  to  Weidmann  and 
Schweizer,^  salts  of  sorrel  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
place  of  the  acid.  '  The  same  chemists  found  that  the  ether  is 
formed  by  heating  wood-spirit  with  oxalic  acid.  According  to 
Erlenmeyer,^  it  is  best  obtained  by  dissolving  anhydrous  oxalic 
acid  in  boiling  methyl  alcohol,  and  bringing  the  crystals  which 
are  deposited,  on  to  a  vacuum  filter,  and  washing  with  cold  water 
until  the  liquid  which  runs  oflF  no  longer  gives  the  iodoform 
reaction. 

Methyl  oxalate  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables ;  it  melts  at  51°, 
and  boils  at  162°.  When  brought  in  contact  with  water  it 
decomposes,  slowly  in  the  cold  and  more  quickly  on  warming, 
into  oxalic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Ethyl  Oxalate,  OfiJiGfi^^.  This  ether  is  a  liquid,  and  was 
first  obtained  by  Bergmann  by  distilling  together  oxalic  acid 
and  spirit  of  wine.  It  was  soon  afterwards  investigated  by 
other  chemists,  who  gave  a  variety  of  methods  for  its  prepara- 
tion.* It  is  best  obtained  according  to  the  method  given  by 
Frankland  and  Duppa.*  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  anhydrous 
oxalic  acid  and  two  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  is  slowly  heated 
for  some  time  in  a  tubulated  retort  to  100°,  and  afterwards  the 
temperature  raised  to  125° — 130°,  when  the  vapour  of  two 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol  is  passed  in.  The  product  is  then 
purified  by  fractional  distillation. 

Ethyl  oxalate  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  slightly  aromatic  smell, 
boiling  at  186°,  and  having  at  15°  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0824. 
It  behaves  in  a  similar  way  with  water  to  methyl  oxalate.  This 
substance  is  used  for  the  separation  and  purification  of  the  amines 
(Vol.  III.  Part  I.  p.  221),  and  for  the  synthetical  preparation  of 
various  acids  of  the  lactic  acid  group.  Ethyl  oxalate,  when  exposed 

^  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  Iviii.  44 ;  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  xv.  82. 
^  Pogg,  Ann.  xliii.  602 ;  see  also  Wohler,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixzxi.  876. 
'  Rep.   Pharm.   [2],  xxiiL  432 ;  see  also  Cahours  and  Demaryay,  Bull.  Soe. 
Chim.  [2],  xxix.  468. 

*  Thenard,  Mim.  Soe.  cCAeueU.  u.  11  ;  Bauhof,  Schwdg.  Joum.  xix.  308 ; 
Dumas  and  Boullay,  Joum.  Pharm.  xiv.  113;  Mitscherlich,  Lehrb;  Lowig, 
Joum.  Prakt.  Chtm,  Ixxxiii.  129  ;  Ixxxiv.  1  ;  Kolbe  and  Kalle,  Ann,  Chem^ 
Pharm,  cxix.  173. 

*  Jb.  1. 
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to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunlight,  yields,  as  the  last  product, 
perchlorethyl  oxalate,  Cfi^(CS'■^^)t,  an  odourless  body,  crystal- 
liziiig  in  rectangular  prisms,  which  melt  at  li4°.'  Ethyl  oxalate 
decomposes  on  ropoated  distillation  into  carbonyl  chloride,  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  triacetyl  chloride.  When  it  is  heated  with 
Bodium,  carbon  monoxide  is  formed  and  ethyl  carbonate  pro- 
duced.* The  same  decomposition  takes  place  when  sodium 
ethylate  is  employed,  other  products  being  also  produced." 

Acid  Ethyl  Oxalate,  or  Ethyl  Oxalic  Acid,  C^fiJ^C^r^W.  The 
potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  in  absolute  alcohol  on  ethyl  oxalate,  when  this 
compound  separates  out  in  laminse.  If  these  be  dissolved  in 
aqueous  alcohol,  some  potassium  oxalate  remains  behind,  and,  on 
addition  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  filtrate, 
potassium  sulphate  is  thi'own  down,  whilst  ethyl  oxalic  acid 
remains  in  solution.  If  this  be  diluted  with  water,  saturated 
with  barium  carbonate,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  to  a  small  bulk,  crystals  of  barium  ethyl  oxalate  are 
obtained.  By  decomposing  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  free  ethyl  oxalic  acid  is  obtained. 
It  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  readily  into  alcohol  and  oxalic 
acid,  even  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,' 

Ethyl  Oxalyl  CMorUh,  Gf)i{OC^^)Q\.  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  potassium  ethyl  oxalate,  It  is  a 
fuming  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  suffocating  odour,  boiling  at 
140°,  and  exhibiting  the  usual  properties  of  the  acid  chlorides.* 

Amongst  other  ethereal  salts  of  oxalic  acid  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : 

B,  P, 
•Methyl-ethyl-oxalate,CjO^(CHj)(CjHs}  .     160— 170° 
T  Propyl  oxalate,  CjO/CaHj)j .     .     .     209— 211" 

'  Isobutyl  oxalate,        CaO,(C,Hg)j .     .     .     2+4-246° 
*  Amyl  oxalate,  Cp/CjHn)^      .     .         265° 


■  Mllkgnti,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phiia.  [2],  \x\.v 
'  Eltling,  Ann.  Ckcm  Pha'ria.  lii.  IT. 
»  Gcatlivr,  ZriUch.  Chcm.  [2],  iv.  056 


J?,l-- 


441. 


Croiiston  aiid  Dittmnr, 


Uitscherliuh,  Pagg.  Ann.  xxxiij.  332. 

•  Henry.  Ber.  DeuUeh.  Ckcm.  Ota.  iv.  BOS, 

*  Cluutael,  Jahrab.  loGO,  ieS. 

'  Cahonn,  Compl,  Eend.  Ixxrii,  749  ukI  1408. 

■  Balud,  Ann.  C'Mm.  Fh^a.  [3],  xii.  309  ;  Delffg,  Jairab,  Ur<i,  -Ji 
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AMIDO-COMPOUNDS  OF  OXALYL. 

53a  Oxamide,  Cfi^{l^'E^)2'  This  body  was  obtained  by  Bauhof 
in  1817,  by  acting  upon  ethyl  oxalate  with  aqueous  ammonia.^ 
He,  however,  considered  it  to  be  "an  intimate  triple  compound, 
consisting  of  oxalic  acid,  alcohol,  and  ammonia."  Liebig,*  in 
1834,  showed  that  the  body  thus  prepared  is  identical  with  the 
oxamide  obtained  by  Dumas  in  1830  by  distillation  of  ammonium 
oxalate.* 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  ethyl  oxalate,  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  perfectly  pure,  is  shaken  up  with  aqueous  ammonia. 
The  liquid  becomes  warm,  and  oxamide  separates  out  as  a  white 
precipitate.  Oxamide  is  also  formed,  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts, by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  potassium  ferrocyanide,*  as 
well  as  when  potassium  cyanide  is  warmed  with  manganese 
dioxide  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  aqueous 
solutions  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrogen  dioxide  are  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  days.^ 

Oxamide  is  a  light  crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated  with  alcohol  for  a 
few  days  to  210° — 220°,  it  is  converted  into  small  rectangular 
prisms  with  pyramidal  terminations.®  It  is  perfectly  neutral. 
When  boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide,  the  compound 
2^2^2(^^)2  +  HgO  is  formed  as  a  white  insoluble  powder.^ 
When  oxamide  is  heated  with  water  and  strong  acids  or  alkalis, 
it  forms  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia. 

mhyl  Oxamide,  CO.^Yiip^Yi^lCOQ^in^,  is  easily  formed  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  ethyl  oxamethane  (p.  121). 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at 
202^*^20 3^  but  sublimes  at  a  lower  temperature  in  fine  woolly 
crystalline  masses  (Wallach  and  West). 

533  Diethyl  Oxamide,  C202(NH.C2H5)2,  was  first  prepared  by 
Wurtz  by  acting  with  ethylamine  on  ethyl  oxalate.®  .It  is 
best  prepared  by  mixing  a  well-cooled,  concentrated  aqueous 

^  Schweig,  Joum.  xix.  313. 

*  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharrn,  ix.  11  and  129. 
Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  xliv.  1 29  ;  liv.  240. 

*  Playfair,  Phil,  Trans.  1849,  ii.  477  ;  see  also  Vol.  II.  Part  II.,  p.  115. 

*  Attfield,  Joum,  Ohem.  Soc,  [2],  i.  94. 

*  Oeuther,  Ann,  Chem.  Phnrm.  cix.  72. 
Dessaigncs,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  [3],  xxxiv.  143. 

'  lb,  XXX.  490. 
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solution  of  etliylaraine  witli  etiiyl  oxalate,^  This  compound 
crystallizes  in  needles  whifh  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water  but 
dissolve  more  easily  in  alcohol,  aud  it  volatilizes  without  de- 
composition. By  acting  upon  it  with  phosphorus  pentachlorido 
the  following  compounds  are  obtained : 


CClj.N(CjHJH 
CCl,.N(C,Hj)H 


CCl.NfC^H.jH 

II 
CCl.N(CjH5)H. 

These  have  not  yet  been  prepared  in  the  pure  state.  Their 
probable  constitution  is,  however,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  again  converted  into  diethyl  oxamide  by  means  of  water. 
If,  however,  the  product  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  with 
the  phosphorus  oxychloride  which  has  been  formed,  decomposition 
occurs,  and  the  tertiary  amine,  ckloroxaltthyline,  C„HjClNj,  is 
formed,  the  hydrochloride  of  which  remains  behind  if  the  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  be  distilled  off  under  diminished  pressure. 
This  substance  crystallizes  in  prisma,  and  yields  a  crystalline 
plattnichlori<le.  By  distillation  with  caustic  potash  the  free 
base  is  obtained  as  an  oily  narcotic-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at 
217° — 218°,  and  having  an  alkaline  reaction  and  crystallizing 
when  strongly  cooled.  It  combines  with  various  metallic  salts, 
forming  crystalline  compounds,  and  with  the  iodides  of  the 
alcohol  radicals  to  form  compound  ammonium  iodides,  such  as 
CgHjClNj.CHjI,  crystallizing  in  prisms,  and  yielding  a  strongly 
alkaline  hydroxide  on  treatment  with  silver  oxide. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  solution  of  chloroxalethyline  in 
petroleum  oil,  diantlefhi/Hne,  C,^HjgN,,  is  formed,  a  thick  liquid, 
having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  boiling  above  300°.* 

Oxalethifliiu,  CuHjgNj,  is  formed  when  the  chlorine-compound 
ishcateil  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  the 
product  decomposed  by  caustic  soda.  It  is  a  thick,  transparent, 
oily  liquid,  boiling  at  212° — 213°,  and  having  a  strongly  narcotic 
■smell.^  Most  of  its  salts  crystallize  well,  and  like  chloroxal-  * 
cthyline  it  is  a  tertiary  base.* 

Oxalethyliue  is  poisonous,  producing  the  same  symptoms  as 
atropine,  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  espe- 
cially the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  though  it  does  not  act  so 
powerfully  as  this  alkaloid.     Chloroxalethyline,   on  the  other 

1  Walliwh,  Attn.  Ch'm.. 
'  Wnllarh  koA  Oppfniii'i 
'  Wall»f  h  anil  Strieker,  i*,  ii 
*  Wslldch  anrl  E,  Schiiltic.  il 
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hand,  does  not  produce  these  symptoms,   and   acts  upon  the 
brain  in  a  similar  way  to  chloral  hydrate.^ 

The  oxamides  of  the  other  alcohol  radicals  give  compounds 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  now  described.* 

534  Oocamic  Acid,  CO(NH2)C02H,  was  discovered  in  1842  by 
Balard,^  who  obtained  it  by  heating  acid  ammonium  oxalate. 
Its  ammonium  salt  is  formed  when  oxamide  is  boiled  for  some 
time  with  aqueous  ammonia  :  ^ 

CO.NH2  CO.NH2 

I  +     H2O     =      I 

CO.NH2  CO.ONH^. 

Free  oxamic  acid  is  obtained  from  this  salt  by  decomposition 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  deposited  as  a  fine  crystalline 
powder,  which  dissolves  at  14**  in  seventy-one  parts  of  water, 
and  melts  at  173°,  yielding  oxamide  and  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  oxalic  acid.  If  the  acid  be  boiled  with  water  it 
combines  with  it  to  form  acid  ammonium  oxalate.  It  is  mono- 
basic, and  forms  crystalline  salts.^ 

Mhyl  Oxamate,  or  Oxavietfiane,  CO(NH2)C02(C2H5),  was  dis- 
covered in  1828  by  Boullay  and  Dumas,®  and  then  examined  by 
the  latter  chemist,  who  termed  it  oxamethane,^  as  well  as  by 
Liebig,®  who  considered  it  to  be  *'  an  oxamate  of  ammonia."  It 
is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  ethyl  oxalate  in  two  to  three 
volumes  of  alcohol,  and  gradually  adding  to  this  liquid,  well 
cooled  with  ice,  the  requisite  quantity  of  ammonia  in  alcoholic 
solution.® 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in 
flat,  long,  rhombic  needles,  which  melt  at  114° — 115°.^*^  It  can 
be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  is  quickly  converted  by 
ammonia  into  oxamide. 

535  Ethyl  Oxamic  Acid,  CO.NH(C2H5)C02H,  was  obtained  by 
Wurtz^^  by  heating  acid  ethylamine  oxalate  to  180°.     Heintz" 

.   discovered  it  amongst  the  products  of  the  action  of  ethylamine 

^  H.  Schultz,  Ber.  DeiUseh.  Chcm,  Oes,  xiii,  2353, 
«  Wallach  and  E.  Schnltze,  ih.  xiv.  420. 
'  Ann,  Chim  Phys.  [8],  iv.  98. 

•  Toussaint,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cxx.  237. 

•  Engstrom,  Joum,  Prakt.  Chtm.  Ixviii.  433 ;  Bacaloglo,  vb.  Ixxxi.  879. 

•  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  xxxviL  87.  '  Ih,  liv.  241. 

•  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  ix.  129. 

•  Joum,  PrakL  Chem.  [2],  x.  198. 

"  Wallach,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxxiv.  8. 
"  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xxx.  490. 
*^  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  cxxvil  43. 
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oQ  ethyl  oxalate.  Wallacli  and  West^  have  shown  that  the 
ethyl  ether  ia  formed  in  this  reaction,  and  is  best  obtained  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  the  amine  in  absolute  alcohol  with  ethyl 
oxalate,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  and 
then  distilling  the  alcohol  off  and  fractionating  the  residue  in 
order  to  separate  the  excess  of  ethyl  oxalate.  Diethyl  oxamide 
crystallizes  out  from  the  higher  boiling  portions  on  cooling,  and 
its  separation  may  be  aided  by  placing  it  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
It  ia  then  brought  on  to  a  vacuum  filter  and  freed  from  the 
liquid.  This  latter,  which  is  ethi/l  ox'imeOiane,  CO.NH(CjHj) 
COg-CgHs,  boils  at  244°— 246°.  When  pure  it  has  a  faint  smell, 
but  usually  smells  of  the  carbamines.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  mure  readily  by  bxses  with  formation  of  ethyl 
oxamic  acid.  This  latter  substance  is  easUy  soluble  in  water, 
crystallizes  in  sis-sided  laminas,  melts  at  120°,  and  sublimes, 
when  strongly  heated,  in  thin,  elastic  needles. 

Diethyl  Oxamic  Add.  C0.N(G3Hj)aC0,H.  The  ethyl  ether 
of  this  acid  is  formed  by  acting  with  diethylamine  on  ethyl 
oxalate.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  160°.*  Wlien  heated  with 
milk  of  lime  this  ether  yields  the  calcium  salt  of  the  acid. 
Prom  this  the  free  ftcid  can  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  oxalic 
acid.  It  is  easily  soluble,  and  crystiillizes  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
which,  on  heating,  fuse  and  easily  sublime  in  thin  needles.* 

Besides  tlie  etb_ylated  oxamides  and  oxamic  acida  above 
described,  a  large  number  containing  other  or  two  different 
alcohol  radicals  have  been  prepared.  Their  mode  of  preparation, 
reactions,  &c.,  correspond  to  those  of  the  ethyl  compounds. 

Igodiethyloxamide,  C0(NHj)CON(CjHJj  isobtained  when  the 
ethyl  ether  of  the  foregoing  compound  is  treated  with  concen- 
trated aqueous  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  large,  thick  prisms, 
fuses  at  126°— 127'.  and  boils  at  266°— 268°;  it  begins,  how- 
ever to  sublime  at  100°.  When  heated  with  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  the  nitril  of  diethyl  oxamic  acid,  CN.CO(N.CjHJ„  is 
formed.     It  is  a  faintly  smelling  liquid,  boihng  at  219°— 220°. 

Trifthyl  Oxamidt,  C0{'^'A.C^K^C01^{Q;a^\,  is  formed  when 
the  ethyl  ether  of  diethyl  oxamic  acid  is  treated  with  ethyl- 
amine.     It  ia  a  liquid  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  257° — 259°.* 

I>Uiydroxyl  Oxamide.  CjOj(NH.OH)^  is  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ethyl  oxalate  to  a  boiling  alcohoUc  solution  of  hydroxyl- 

'  Arm.  Chtm.  Phann.  clxaxiv.  67. 

*  Hofmann.  Compl.  £end.  hi.  002. 

'  Hfintz,  ^nn.  Clum.  Pharm.  cixvii.  ti. 

'  Wallieh,  Br-r.  DeiiUek.  Cltcm.  Go.  xiv.  735. 
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amine.  On  cooling,  the  compound  C202(NH.OH)2.NH20H 
separates  out  in  tliin  laminae,  which  decompose  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  evaporation  yield  a  crystalline  mass 
which  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  It  is  diflScultly  soluble  in 
water,  crystallizes  in  small  prisms^  and  acts  as  a  weak  dibasic 
acid.     Both  it  and  its  salts  deflagrate  on  heating.^ 

The  carbamide  compounds  of  oxaiic  add  were  first  obtained  by 
oxidizing  uric  acid.    They  will  be  described  under  that  acid. 


The  Nitrils  of  Oxalic  Acid. 
536  Dibasic  oxalic  acid  forms  the  two  following  nitrils  : 


Cyanformic  Acid. 

Oxalonitril,  or  Cyanogen. 

CN 

CN 

•      1 

CO.OH. 

CN. 

Cyanformic  Add,  CN.COgH.  This  compound,  commonly 
called  cyancarbonic  acid,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but 
Weddige  has  prepared  several  of  its  ethers  by  heating  oxamic 
ethers  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  to  150** — 170°  :* 


CO.NH2  CN 


A 


I  +  •  HgO. 


O.OC2H5  CO.OC2H5 

Mhyl  Cyanformate,  CN-COgCgHg,  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  ethyl  oxamate.*  It  is  a 
mobile,  highly  refracting,  ethereal  smelling  liquid,  boiling 
at  116^  Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  it  to  glycocol  (Wallach). 
When  heated  with  water  it  decomposes  with  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  alcohol.  Concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  but  the  gaseous  acid 
transforms  it  into  its  polymeride,  ethyl  paracyanfo^^maJU^  the 
probable  formula  of  which  is  C3N3(CO. 002115)3.  This  body 
is  deposited  in  glistening  crystals,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and 
dissolving  only  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  crystals 
melt  at  165**,  and  decompose  when  more  strongly  heated.  Cold 
caustic  potash  decomposes  the  ether  with  formation  of  potassium 
paracyanformute,  C3N3(C02K)3,  crystallizing  in  long  needles* 
Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  this  substance  liberates  the  free  acid, 

^  Losscn,  Ann,  Chan,  Pharm,  cl.  314. 

'  Joum.  Pral't.  Chcm.  [2],  x.  193. 

'  Wallach,  Ann,  Chcm,  Pharm,  clxxxiv.  12. 
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as  a  white,  light,  crystalline  powder,  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  decomposing  when  strongly  heated.  On  boiling  with 
water,  oxaJic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed. 

Ethyl  Isocyanformalc.dii .COj{OMi)-  This  body,  a  compound 
belonging  to  the  carbaraines  (Part  I.,  p.  159),  was  termed  by 
Salomon  iaocyancarbonic  ether.  He  obtained  it  by  acting  with 
alcoholic  potash  on  ethyl  carbamate  and  chloroform,  but  he  could 
not  examine  it  further  as,  unfortunately,  he  inhaled  some  of  ita 
vapour,  which  produced  so  serious  an  effect  on  his  lungs  that 
convulsions  ensued,  and  although  he  recovered,  his  health  was 
so  much  shatterefl  that  he  gave  up  the  further  examination  of 
this  unpleasant  substance.  He  only  further  remarks  that  it 
possesses  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  carbamines.^ 

537  Oxalonitril,  or  Cyanogen,  CjNj.  This  body,  already  de- 
scribed in  the  first  volume,  must  bere  again  be  mentioned,  on 
account  of  ita  relatinnsLtp  with  oxalic  acid.  It  was  discovered 
in  1815  by  Gay  Lnssac,  who  showed  that  the  cyanides  of  mercury 
and  silver  are  decomposed  when  heated  into  cyanogen  and  the 
metaJ.^  It  is  likewise  formed  when  oxamide  is  heated  with 
phosphorus  peutoside,^  and  also  by  passing  the  induction  spark 
from  carbon  poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.* 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  well-dried  cyanide  of  mercury  is  heated 
in  a  tube  or  small  retort  of  hard  glass,  and  the  gas  collected  over 
mercury.  It  is  colourless,  possesses  a  peculiar  smell  resembling 
peach-kemels,  and  is  easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bluish 
purple- mantled  flame.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-8064.  By  pres- 
sure and  by  cooling  it  is  converted  into  a  liquid  which  boils  at 
-  20°-7,  and  at  17°-2  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0S6G  (Faraday). 
Hofuiann  has  described  a  simple  apparatus  for  liquefying 
cyanogen.*  On  further  cooling  it  solidifles  to  a  radiating 
crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  —  Si"-*.  Water  dissolves  about 
4'3  times  ita  volume  of  the  gas;  the  solution,  however,  soon 
becomes  yellow,  and  then  brown,  depositing  brown  flakes  of 
azulmic  acid,  C^H^N^O,  whilst  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain 
ammonium  oxalate,  ammonium  oxaraate,  ammonium  carbonate, 
OKamide,  and  urea."     In  presence  of  small  traces  of  aldehyde 

'  JoHTH.  Pral-l,  Ckna.  [2],  ix.  208. 

'  .^iiit.  Chim.  x«»,  172. 

'  Berl^iiiii,  Ann,  Clum.  Pharm.  civ.  178. 

•  Morren,  Com.pt.  Rend.  »lviii.  342. 

•  Ber.  DealnfJi.  Ckan.  Oa.  iii.  (383. 

•  Vamiiitlin,  ^nn.  Chim.  Fhy».  xxii.  182;  Wohlor.  Fogg.  Aim.  xv,  627; 
PeloDM  >n<l  Richnrdmn,  Anii.  Chan.  Pharm.  xivi.  03. 
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scarcely  anything  but  oxamide  is  formed.^  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  when  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  saturated  with 
cyanogen.* 

Dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  act  upon  cyanogen,  but 
in  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  the  two  following  products  are 
formed.* 

538  niioxalenicU,  or  Hydroflnvic  Acid,  CN.CS.NH^,  crystal- 
lizes in  yellow  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Thio-oxamide,  or  Hydrorubianic  Acid,  (CS)2(NH2)2,  forms 
yellowish-red  crystals,  difBcidtly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving 
more  readily  in  hot  alcdhol. 

Both  these  compounds  decompose  on  boiling  with  dilute 
alkalis  and  acids  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Aqueous  ammonia  absorbs  cyanogen  gas  rapidly,  and  the 
solution  soon  forms  the  same  products  as  are  found  in  aqueous 
solution.* 

Dry  ammonia  gas  combines  with  cyanogen  to  form  hydra- 
ztdmin,  C^H^N^  a  jet  black,  glistening  amorphous  mass,  which 
forms  with  water  the  above-named  azulmic  acid  or  hydra-- 
zulmoxin  and  ammonia.  This  body  has  a  special  interest 
because  it  stands  in  close  relation  to  uric  acid  (Jacobsen  and 
Emmerling). 

Paracyanogen,  (CN)x,  is  always  formed  in  small  quantity  when 
the  cyanides  of  silver  and  mercury  are  heated  as  also  when 
hydrazulmin  is  heated.  It  is  a  brown  amorphous  powder 
which,  when  heated  for  some  time,  volatilizes  with  formation  of 
cyanogen. 
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539  Propylene,  or  Methyl  Ethylene,  CHjCHziCHg.  This  gas 
was  discovered  by  J.  W.  Reynolds,  who  obtained  it  together  itith 
other  products  by  passing  the  vapour  of  amyl  alcohol  through  a 
tube  heated  to  moderate  redness.     That  it  is  formed  in  this 

*  Liebig,  Ann,  Chetn.  Pharm,  cxiii.  246. 
«  VoUiard,  ib.  clviii.  118. 

»  Gay  Lussac,  Ann.  Chim,  xcv.  186 ;  Poret,  Ann.  Phil.  xiii.  863  j  Wohler, 
Pop.  Ann.  iii.  177 ;  Volckel,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xxxviii  814. 

*  Wohler,  Pogg,   Ann,  iii.   177  j   xiL  253 ;   Jacobien  and  Emmerling,    Ikr, 
Deutseh.  Chem,  Oet,  iv.  947. 


process  in  considerable  quantity  was  shown  by  Reynolds,  by  pre- 
paring the  dicliloride  and  dibrumide,  which  he  analysed^  About 
the  same  time  Hofmann  found  that  this  gas  occurs  amongst  the 
products  of  the  action  of  a  red-heat  upon  valeric  acid.^  Pure 
propylene  was  first  prepared  by  Berthelot  and  de  Luca  by  acting 
with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  mercury  and  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  allyl  iodide,  C3H5I,'  In  the  last  case  allyl- 
mercury  iodide,  CjHjHgl,  is  formed,  and  this  is  decomposed  by 
strong  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  formation  of  pro- 
pylene.* AUyl  iodide  also  yields  pure  propylene  when  its 
solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  allowed  to  run  on  to  granu- 
lated zinc*  Instead  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  alcohol  may  also  be 
employed,"  and,  according  to  Niederist,  this  latter  method  is 
to  be  preferred/  The  following  is  the  reaction  which  then 
occurs: 

CsHJ  +  CjHi.OH  +  Zn  =  C^H^  +  C^HsOZnl. 

Propylene  is  also  obtained  by  heating  secondary  propyl  iodide 
with  alcoholic  potash,*  as  well  as  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  iso- 
prepyl  alcohol  and  2-6  times  its  volume  of  zinc  chloride  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  heating  it,*  Propylene  is  also 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  but  mixed  with  hydrogen, 
when  glycerin,  CgHgOj,  is  mixed  with  zinc  dust,  to  form  a  thick 
paste,  and  the  mixture  heated.'" 

By  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  tetrachlormethane,  the  following 
reaction  takes  place  :  ^' 

2CC1^  +  3Zn(CjHJg  =  SC^H.  +  2CsH,  +  2C,HjCl  +  SZnCIj. 

Zinc  ethyl  acts  in  a  similar  way  on  bromoform  :  '* 

CHBr^  +  Zn(C,HJj=  C3H0  +  C^H^Br  +  ZnEr^. 

Propylene  also  occurs  frequently  amongst  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  organic  bodies  by  heat,  and  is,  therefore,  found 
in  coal  gas. 

Propylene  gas  possesses  an  alliaceous  smell,  has  a   apecifiG 


'  Quart,  Joum  Chem.  Soc.  ui  111. 

■  jtnn.  Ckim.  Pkyt  [3],  iliii.  2S7  ;  ^nn.  Uhcn.  Pham.  1 

*  linntnuDn,  lA.  Buppl.  iii.  262. 

*  Qladstone  mhI  I'rilw,  Joiim.  Chem.  See.  1874,  ail. 
»  Ann,  Chem.  PKim.  cxcvL  858. 

■  EflanmejreT,  3>.  oxxxix.  2SS, 

*  Friedel  and  Silvm  Comrl.  Jtmd.  Izivi.  1S84, 

"  CUua  and  Kerslein,  Jitr.  IMiUack.  Chrm.  Ga.  \x.  ABB. 
"  Bailstein  and  Rieth,  Anti  Chan.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  2*3, 
"  BciliUin  and  Alezejew,  JahivA.  IBat,  470. 


'  lb.  121. 
308. 
'  lb.  clxi,  6i. 
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gravity  of  1*498,  and  is  not  liquefied  at  —  40**,  but  under  increased 
pressure  it  can  be  condensed  to  a  liquid  (Berthelot  and  de  Luca). 
One  volume  of  water  absorbs  at  ^ 

f  =  0-446506  -  0022075  t  +  00005388  fi. 

Absolute  alcohol  dissolves  about  twelve  volumes  of  the  gas, 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  200  volumes,  with  formation  of 
isopropyl  sulphuric  acid  (Berthelot). 

540  Propylene  Alcohol,  or  Fropylene  Glycol^  G^^{OY[)^, 
was  obtained  by  Wurtz  from  propylene  bromide  in  the  same 
way  as  ethylene  alcohol  from  ethylene  bromide.^  It  is  also 
formed  when  propylene  bromide,  mixed  with  about  thirty-six 
parts  of  w;ater,  is  boiled  in  connection  with  a  reversed  condenser 
until  it  is  all  dissolved.  In  this  way  about  43  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical  yield  is  obtained,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dimethyl  ketone  is  formed.  The  production 
of  these  compounds  is  explained  by  the  following  equations  :  * 


A 

A 


HBr        +        2H.0        =        CH.OH        +        2HBr. 

I 
HgBr  CH2OH 


CH3  CHj 

HBr        +        HjO        =        CO        =        2HBr. 


A 
A 


HgBr  CHg 

Propylene  glycol  is  a  thick  liquid  having  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
boiling  at  188°'4  (Linnemann).  At  0°  it  has  a  specific  gravity 
1-054. 

Propylene  glycol  can  also  be  obtained  from  glycerin, 
CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH2(OH).  If  this  body  be  gradually  brought 
in  contact  with  sodium  amalgam  until  one  molecule  of  glycerin 
has  been  employed  for  one  atom  of  sodium,  a  transparent  gum- 
Uke  mass  is  formed,  and  this  on  heating  first  gives  oflf  water,  and 
then  evolves  a  gas,  whilst  a  liquid  passes  over  from  which  glycol 
may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  The  quantity 
obtained  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  glycerin  employed.     In 

*  Than,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  cxxiii.  187. 

«  Ann.  Chim.  Phys  [3],  Iv.  438  ;  Ixiii.  124. 

•  Niederist,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  cxcvi.  357. 
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place  of  the  amalgam,  caustic  soda  may  also  be  used.  The 
residue  contains  the  sodium  salts  of  several  acids,  and  many 
otlier  liquids  are  found  in  the  distillate  together  with  glycol.' 
Amongst  these,  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  propyl  alcohol, 
and  an  hesylene  have  already  been  detected.*  When  propylene 
glycol  is  heated  with  zinc  chloride,  propionaldehyde  is  fonned, 
and  this  is  also  produced  when  the  glycol  containing  a  trace 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  to  215° — 220°.* 

Propylene  glycol  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and 
Le  Bel  has  successfully  endeavoxired  to  convert  it  into  an 
optically  active  substance,  making  use  for  this  purpose  of  the 
action  of  badermtn  Icrmo  on  a  three  per-cent.  solution  of  the  glycol 
to  which  the  necessary  bacterium -food  had  been  added.  After 
the  fermentation  had  proceeded  for  several  months,  propionic  and 
lactic  acids  were  found  in  the  liquid,  whilst  the  glycol,  which  had 
not  been  attacked,  exhibited  levro-rotatory  properties.* 

541  P^opi/lenc  Qjjide,  CJigO.  This  body,  isomeric  with  pro- 
pionaldehyde and  with  acetone,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  propylene  chlorhydrate  :  * 


+    KCl    +    HiO. 


It  ia  a  mobile  liquid  having  an  ethereal  smell  and  a  pungent 
taste,  and  boiling  at  35°.  Its  specific  gravity  at  0°  is  0859,  and 
that  of  its  vapour  2054.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  saline  solutions.  When  heated  with  a  solution  of  magnesium 
chloride,  magnesia  separates  out,  and  when  sodium  amalgam  is 
added  to  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is  converted  into  isopropyl 
alcohol*  The  oxide  prepared  from  active  propylene  glycol  is 
dextro-rotatory,  and  is  the  most  volatile  of  all  optically- active 
compounds  which  have  as  yet  been  prepared. 

PropyUm  ClUorhydrin,  CH3.CH(0ir)CHgCl,  is  formed  by 
saturating  prapyleno  glycol  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  opera- 
tion must  at  last  be  conducted  in  tlie  water-bath,  and  tlio  pro- 
duct distilled.  The  distillate  is  saturated  with  salium  carbouate, 

>  BulhoDbek,  Brr.  DeiUaA.  Chmn.  Qa.  xU.  UVi. 
''  JembKh,  Bull.  Son.  Chim.  iixiv.  140. 
'  LinnemMU,  iMbig'r  Ann.  cxdi.  61. 

•  Comjil.  Jiatd.  xcii.  B32. 
'  OavT,  Ann.  Ckem.  Phann.  Siifipl.  i.  -2153. 

*  LUitiviiiatiii,  ib.  cxI.  17m. 
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and  the  oily  layer,  which  separates  out,  rectified.^  The 
same  compound  is  also  formed  by  the  union  of  propylene 
and  hypochlorous  acid.*  It  is  an  ethereal  smelling  liquid 
possessing  a  sweet  though  pungent  taste,  boiling  at  127^,  and 
having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1302.  On  oxidation  it  is 
converted  into  monochloracetone,^  and  hence  it  is  chlorisopropyl 
alcohol. 

Propylene  Bichloride,  C3HgCl2,  is  not  only  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  propylene  and  chlorine,  but  is  obtained,  together  with 
other  substitution-products,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  propane  * 
and  isopropyl  chloride.  In  the  latter  case,  the  isomeric  dimethyl 
methylene  dichloride  is  also  formed  and  in  larger  quantity,  but  if 
a  small  quantity  of  iodine  be  present,  more  of  the  former  body  is 
produced,  and  when  isopropyl  chloride  is  heated  with  iodine 
monochloride  to  120^  no  dimethyl  methylene  dichloride  is  formed, 
the  whole  product  being  propylene  dichloride,  mixed  with  small 
amounts  of  other  bodies.* 

Propylene  dichloride  is  an  oily  liquid,  smelling  like  ethylene 
chloride,  boiling  at  QG'^'S,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  14**  of 
1*1656.*  On  heating  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  two  isomeric 
monochlorpropylenes  which  will  be  afterwards  described. 

Propylene  BromhydHn,  C3H^Br(0H),  is  formed  by  acting  with 
hydrobromic  acid  on  propylene  glycol.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling 
between  145*  and  148°. 

Propylene  ]>ibromide,  CgHgBrg,  is  a  liquid  similar  to  ethylene 
dibromide,  boiling  at  141°'6,  and  having  at  17°  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*9463.  It  is  not  only  obtained  from  propylene  and  bromine, 
but  also  when  primary  or  secondary  propyl  bromide  is  heated 
with  bromine.^  When  brought  in  contact  with  acetic  acid  and 
zinc,  propylene  is  rapidly  evolved,  whilst  the  dichloride  under 
the  same  conditions  is  not  attacked  (Linnemann).  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  also  decomposed  by  zinc.® 

Propylene  lodhydrin,  C8HgI(0H),  is  formed  by  the  combination 
of  propylene  oxide  and  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  which  can 
be  distilled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  but  is  very  easily 
decomposed  (MarkownikoflF). 

»  Oser,  Bull  Soc.  Chim.  1860,  235. 

*  MarkoVnikoff,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  cliii.  251. 

•  lb.  and  Cimipt,  Rend,  Ixxxi.  686,  728,  776. 

*  Schorlemmer,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  xvii.  872. 

»  Friedel  and  Silva,  Bull,  Soc,  Chim.  xvi.  3. 

•  Linnemann,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  clxi.  62. 
'  Linnemann,  ib,  cxxxvi  61  ;  clxi.  41. 

**  Sabanejew,  Ber.  Dcutsch,  Chem.  Ges,  ix.  1810. 
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Propylene  Di-iodide,  CgHgIg,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 
with  propylene  in  the  sunlight.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  2*49,  and  is  easily  decomposed  on  exposure 
to  light,  or  on  heating,  with  liberation  of  iodine  (Berthelot  and 
de  Luca). 

Propylene  Nitrate,  C3Hg(N03)2,  is  a  heavy  colourless  oily 
liquid,  obtained  by  adding  propylene  oxide  to  cold  concentrated 
nitric  acid.^ 

542  Propylene  Diamine, C^^i^lS.^^,  is  formed  when  propylene 
dibromide  is  heated  for  3  to  4  days  to  100**  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia. The  product  of  the  reaction  is  treated  with  caustic 
potash  and  then  warmed  with  water  until  the  alcohol  and  excess 
of  ammonia  have  been  volatilized.  On  distillation  the  hydrate, 
2  C3Hg(NHj)2H-H20,  passes  over  as  an  oily  liquid  boiling  pretty 
constantly  at  120°,  but  in  the  state  of  vapour  this  body  under- 
goes dissociation  as  is  shown  by  its  vapour  density.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  anhydrous  base,  the  hydrate  must  be  repeatedly 
rectified  over  sodium.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  llO** — 120°, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  15°  of  0*878.  Exposed  to  moist 
air  it  absorbs  water  with  such  avidity,  that  a  glass  rod  moistened 
with  the  substance  becomes  surrounded  by  a  thick  cloud,  and  the 
remaining  portion  solidifies  by  combining  with  the  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide  to  form  a  crystalline  mass. 

The  hydrochloride,  C3Hg(NH3Cl)2,  is  also  readily  soluble  in 
water,  crystallizing  in  long  white  needles.  It  forms  a  platino- 
chloride,  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  crystallizing  in  four-sided 
tablets.^ 
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543  These  bodies,  which  have  also  been  termed  the  primary 
propylene  compounds,  contain  the  radical  trimethylene 
— CHg — CH2 — CH2 — ,  a  body  not  known  in  the  free  state. 
The  point  of  departure  for  these  compounds  is  trimethylene 
dibromide,  a  body  which,  together  with  propylene  dibromide,  was 
first  obtained  by  Geromont,  by  acting  with  hydrobromic  acid 
on  allyl  bromide,  the  following  reactions  taking  place  :  * 

^  Henry,  Ber.  DeiU/tch,  Ch^m.  Qcs,  iv.  602.  '  Hofmann,  ib.  vi.  308. 

'  Ann,  Clicm.   Phann.  chiii.  369  ;  sec  also  R<'boul,   Comptcs  licndus^  Ixxiv. 
613. 

VOL.  III.  K* 
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HBr        =        CHBr 


CH^Br. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  which  will  be  afterwards  detailed, 
only  the  first  reaction  takes  place,  so  that  the  preparation  of 
pure  trimethylene  compounds  does  not  ofifer  any  diflBculty. 

Trimethylene  Alcohol,  or  Primary  Propylene  Glycol,  C^^(013)^. 
When  the  bromide  together  with  potassium  acetate  and  acetic 
acid  is  heated  to  100**,  trimethylene  diacetcUe,  C3Hg(OC2H30)2,  is 
formed,  a  body  boiling  between  209**  and  210°,  and  this  yields  the 
glycol  on  saponification  with  caustic  baryta.^  It  is  a  very  thick 
sweet-tasting  liquid  boiling  at  216**,  having  at  19*  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*053,  and  being  miscible  in  every  proportion  with 
water  and  alcohol. 

Trimethylene  Oxide,  CHpv  /O,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 

solid  caustic  potash  on  the  chlorhydrin.  It  is  a  very  mobile 
liquid  boiling  at  50°,  possesses  a  pungent  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
water. 

Trimethylene  Chlorhydrin,  CgHgC^OH),  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  corresponding  ethylene  compound,  though  by 
this  process  some  quantity  of  trimethylene  chloride  is  formed 
at  the  same  time.  These  bodies  may,  however,  be  readily  sepa- 
rated, as  the  chlorhydrin  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid  boiling  at  160°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  17°  of 
1132. 

Trimethylene  Chloride,  CjHgClg,  is  best  prepared  by  heating 
the  bromide  together  with  mercuric  chloride  for  some  time  to 
160°.  It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  117°,  and 
having  at  15°  a  specific  gravity  of  1*201.* 

Trimethylene  Bromide,  CgH^Br,,  is  best  obtained  by  passing 
hydrobromic  acid  gas  into  allyl  bromide  surrounded  by  a  freezing 

*  Reboul,  Compt.  Bend.  Ixxix.  169. 

'  Reboul,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  [5],  xiv.  460. 
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mixture  at  —19**  to  —16".  When  the  liquid  is  saturated  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40**  in  the  dark,  and 
this  operation  repeated  until  no  further  absorption  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid  takes  place.^  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  163°  to  165°, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  20177.  It  diflfers  from  the 
ordinary  propylene  bromide  not  only  by  its  high  boiling  point, 
but  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  attacked,  in  alcoholic  solution,  by 
zinc  (Sabanejew).  When  heated  with  sodium  to  220°  Reboul 
and  Bourgoin  found  that  ordinary  propylene  is  formed.*  On 
the  other  hand,  Freund  obtained  a  gas  which  combined 
with  difficulty  with  bromine,  with  formation  of  trimethylene 
bromide,  and  united  with  hydriodic  acid  to  form  primary 
propyl  iodide.*  Hence  this  gas  is  trimethylene,  which,  if  it 
contain  no  free  combining  units,  possesses  the  following 
constitution : — 

H  H 


H C C 


C  H 


H  H 


Methylene  Di-iodide,  CgH^Tg,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
glycol  with  hydriodic  acid.  It  boils  at  about  227°,  with  partial 
decomposition,  but  may  be  distilled  at  low  pressures  without 
undergoing  change  (Freund). 
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544  The  starting-point  of  these  is  the  oxide,  a  body  already 
described  as  common  acetone,  or  dimethyl  ketone  (Part  I.  p.  568). 

DimethyUmethylene  Chloride,  {GR^fiQl^  was  first  prepared  by 
Friedel,  who  termed  it  methyl  chJoracetol,  by  acting  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  acetone  :  * 

CH3.CO.CH3  -I-  PCI5  =  CH3.CCI2.CH3  +  POCI3. 

'  Erlenmeyer,  Ann.  Chem.  Fhann.  cxcvii.  180. 

'  Bull,  Soe.  Chim.  zxviii.  5i. 

•  Manatsh,  Chem.  il  642.  *  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cxii.  236. 
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In  order  to  prepare  this  body,  acetone  is  allowed  to  drop 
slowly  on  to  well-cooled  iDhosphorus  pentachloride,  and  the  di- 
chloride  separated  from  some  monochlorpropylene,  also  produced, 
by  fractional  distillation.^ 

The  same  compound  is  also  formed  together  with  propylene 
chloride  by  the  action  of  clilorine  on  isopropyl  chloride.*  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid  boiling  at  69**'7,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at 
16'  of  1-1827.3 

Dimcthyl-methyUne  Bromide  (CH3)2CBr2,  also  termed  tnetliyl 
hromacetol,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  * 
or  phosphorus  chlorbromide  ^  on  acetone.  It  is  best  prepared 
from  propylene  bromide,  which,  when  heated  with  alcoholic 
potash  yields  a  mixture  of  a-brompropylene,  CHs-CHlzCHBri 
boiling  at  GO**,  and  y8-brompropylene,  CHg.CBr^CHg,  boiling  at 
48°.  If  this  mixture  then  be  treated  with  highly  concentrated 
hydrobromic  acid  for  5  to  6  days,  the  chief  part  of  the  a-com- 
pound  remains  unchanged.  The  portion  of  the  product  boiling 
between  115**  and  135**  consists  mainly  of  methyl  bromacetol,  but 
also  contains  some  propylene  bromide  and  propidene  bromide, 
which  may  be  readily  removed  by  allowing  alcoholic  potash 
solution  to  drop  slowly  into  the  boiling  liquid,  when  they  are 
converted  into  a-bromi)ropylene  which  distils  off.® 

Dimethyl-methylene  bromide  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  114**  to 
114**'5,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1'8149.  It  is  only 
with  diflBculty  attacked  by  alcoholic  potash,  but  easily  by  sodium 
ethylate,  when  y8-brompropylene  is  formed,  a  body  which  again 
combines  in  the  cold  with  hydrobromic  acid  to  form  methyl 
bromacetol.  If  the  latter  substance  or  the  chloride  be  heated 
with  sodium,  propylene  is  formed. 
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545  Propidene  Chloride,  CH3.CH2.CHCI2,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  propionaldehyde.  It  is  a  liquid 
possessing  an  alliaceous  smell  and  boiling  at  85**  to  87**,  and 
having  at  10°  a  specific  gravity  of  1"143  (Reboul). 

'  Fricdel  and  Ladcnburg,  Ann,  Clum.  Phami.  cxlii.  316. 

*  Friedel  and  Silva,  Cumpt,  Mend.  Ixxiii.  1379. 
'  Linnomann,  Ann.  Chcm.  Ptuirm.  clxi.  67. 

■*  Linnemann,  ib.  cxxxviii.  125. 

'  Fricdel  and  Ladenburg,  ZcUsch.  Clvcm,  18G8,  48. 

•  Reboul,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [.5],  xiv.  453. 
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Prqpidene  Bromide^  CH3.CH2.CHBr2.  a-Brompropylene  com- 
bines slowly  "with  hydrobromic  acid,  with  formation  of  propylene 
bromide  and  propidene  bromide.  This  latter  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  about  130°. 

The  chlorides  and  bromides  which  have  now  been  described 
clearly  show  the  influence  which  the  position  of  the  halogen  in 
the  molecule  exerts  on  the  boiling  point. 

Trimethylene  Chloride .  Propylene  Chloride.   . 

CH2CI.CH2.CH2CI.  *  CH3.CHCLCH2a. 

117°.  ,  9C°-8. 

Propidene  Chloride.  Diemethyl  Methylene  Chloride. 

CH3.CH0.CHCI2  CH3.CCI2.CH3 

86 .  69°-7. 
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Lactic  Acid,  or  a-OxYPROPioNic  Acid, 
CH3.CIT(OH)C02H. 

546  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1780  in  sour  milk, 
and  was  termed  by  him  acidum  luctis  s,  galacticum.  At  first 
Scheele  believed  that  this  substance  most  closely  resembled 
acetic  acid,  but  afterwards,  having  discovered  malic  acid,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  acid  from  sour  milk  more  nearly  re- 
sembled this  fruit  acid.  Up  to  the  year  1804  Scheele's  acid  was 
believed  to  be  a  distinct  compound,  but  in  that  year  Bouillon- 
Lagrange,  and  in  180G  Fourgroy  and  Vauquelin,  put  forward 
the  notion  that  it  is  merely  acetic  acid  containing  some 
animal  matter.  This  view  was  held  by  many  chemists  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  many  varying  statements.  Berzelius 
especially,  who  in  1808  discovered  this  acid  in  the  juice  of 
flesh,  held  at  different  times  views  respecting  the  identity  of 
this  acid  which  were  antagonistic  to  one  another.  It  was  by 
the  analyses  of  Liebig  and  Mitscherlich  in  1832  that  the 
individuality  of  lactic  acid  was  first  established,  Pelouze  and 
Gay-Lussac  arriving  at  the  same  result  in  the  following  year. 
The  acid  found  by  Bracconnot  at  Nancy  to  be  contained  in  sour 
tan-liquor  and  in  the  acid  runnings  of  the  starch-makers  and 
similar  liquids,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  na'Mcic  acid, 
was  shown  by  A.  Vogel  in  1818  to  be  lactic  acid. 
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Liebig  then  proved,  in  1847,  that  the  lactic  acid  obtained  from 
flesh  differed  from  ordinary  lactic  acid,  and  from  this  time  up  to 
the  present,  lactic  acid  has  been  investigated  by  many  chemists. 
These  researches  have  tended  greatly  to  the  development  of 
theoretical  views,  as  well  as  to  the  enlargement  of  our  ideas  con- 
cerning the  theory  of  types,  and  that  of  the  linking  of  atoms. 
The  molecular  weight  of  lactic  acid  was  taken  to  be  double  of 
that  which  is  now  adopted,  until  Wurtz  showed  th^t  it  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  propylene  glycpl  in  contact  with  air  and 
platinum  black. ^  That  the  acid  is  oxypropionic  acid  was  proved 
by  Kolbe,  who  first  ascertained  that  lactyl  chloride,  CgH^OClg, 
obtained  by  Wurtz  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlorido 
on  calcium  lactate,  is  identical  with  chlorpropionyl  chloride,^  and 
this  view  was  confirmed  by  Ulrich,  who  found  that  a-chlorpro- 
pionic  acid  when  heated  with  alkalis  passes  into  lactic  acid.* 
The  same  holds  good  for  a-brompropionic  acid.* 

Lactic  acid  was  first  obtainted  synthetically  by  Strecker, 
who  acted  with  hydrocyanic  acid  on  aldehyde-ammonia, 
obtaining  a  compound  which  he  termed  alanin.  This  sub- 
stance is  amidopropionic  acid,  and  it  is  transformed,  in  aqueous 
solution,  into  lactic  acid  by  means  of  nitrogen  trioxide.^  A 
more  ready  method  of  obtaining  the  body  by  synthesis  is  to 
allow  a  mixture  of  aldehyde,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  stand  as  long  as  sal-ammoniac  separates  out.®  In  this 
case,  the  two  first  of  these  unite  together  to  form  oxypro- 
pionitril,  a  body  which  will  be  described  further  on,  and  this 
is  converted  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  lactic  acid : 

CH3.CH(0H).CN  +  2H,0  -h  HCl  =  CH3.CH(OH).C02H  + 

^  NH.Cl. 

As  lactic  acid  is  produced  from  aldehyde  or  ethidene  oxide, 
it  has  been  termed  ethidene  lactic  acid,  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  isomerides.  It  is  easily  formed  by  a  peculiar  fermentation 
which  the  various  sugars  undergo,  and  hence  it  has  been  termed 
fermentation  Uidic  add.  It  also  occurs  in  opium,  and  to  this 
the  name  of  thebolactic  acid  was  given,  as  it  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  distinct  compound,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  identical 

*  ChmpUs  Jtendus,  xlv.  306  ;  xlvi.  12  8  ;  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  cv.  202 ;  cviL 
198.  3  7ft.  cix.  257.  »  lb.  268. 

*  Friedel  and  Machuca,  ib.  cxx.  285. 

*  Strecker,  id.  Ixxv.  27  and  42.  •  Wislicenus,  ib,  cxxviii.  22. 


with  a-oxypropionjc  acid.'  TIub  is  also  the  case  with  the  lactic 
acid  produced  in  certain  diseases,  as  Id  dyspepsia,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  gastric  juice,*  for  healthy  gastric  juice  does  not,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  contain  this  acid,^  It  is  also  found  in  sauerkraut 
(Liebig)  and  in  the  juice  of  many  other  vegetables  which  havo 
turned  sour, 

547  Preparation  by  Fermfniatwii.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  the 
method  described  for  obtaining  butyric  acid  from  sugar  is  used 
(Parti,  p,  591),  the  fermentation  being  stopped  when  the  mass  has 
become  solid  from  the  formation  of  calcium  lactate.  This  salt  is 
then  dccomposod  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with 
zinc  carbonate,  when  zinc  lactate  is  formed.*  A  simpler  plan  is  to 
form  this  salt  at  once  by  adding  two  kilos,  of  zinc-white  instead 
of  chalk.  After  two  or  three  weeks  a  magma  of  zinc  lactate 
is  formed,  which  is  purified  by  recrystaUization.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen."  The  filtrate  is  concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  until 
mannite,  deposited  together  with  the  zinc  salt,  separates  out, 
forming  a  pasty  mass.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  and  the  lactic  acid  removed  by 
shakitig  Up  with  ether. 

According  to  Pasteur,  the  lactic  acid  ferment  consists  of  ovoid- 
cells  {Peniciliium.  glaucum)  usually  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  fermenting  Uquid  in  the  form  of  a  tbin  scum.  This  ferment 
sets  up  the  lactic  fermentation  in  solution  of  the  various  kinds 
of  sugar,  especially  of  the  glucoses,  when  kept  neutral.  Access 
of  air  is  necessary  as  well  as  nitrogenous  food,  such  as  hay 
infusion,  &c.  The  pure  ferment  forms  lactic  acid  only,  without 
by-products,  and  it  even  converts  alcohol  in  presence  of  infusion 
into  lactic  atid.*  Lactic  acid  is  also  formed  together  with  other 
products  when  grape-sugar,  cane-sugar,  or  milk-sugar  is  heated 
with  caustic  soda.^ 

548  When  a  solution  of  lactic  acid  is  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath,  a  syrupy,  inodorous,  strongly  acid  liquid  remains  behind. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  pure  acid,  hut  always  contains  water ; 
and  on  continued  evaporation  lactic  anhydride  is  formed.     This 

■  Buchanui,  Ber.  Dtattch.  Chtm.  Oa.  iii.  IS2. 

■  Ilelntz,  Jahitsb.  1819,  G2S. 

■  Malj,  Ana.  Chein.  Pkarm,  clxxiti.  2M  ;  Rabutcau,  Com/'t.  Read.  Ixx\,  61. 
■      '  BeOBch,  Ann.  Chtm.  Phana.  clii.  175. 

'  Luatemuin,  ib.  ca.iL  113. 

*  Boutronx,  Coinpt,  Rend.  Iizxvj.  605. 

'  Hoppe-Styler,  Ber.  DeuUch.  Chrm.  Get.  iv.  316, 
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formation  of  lactic  anhydride  also  occurs  when  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  air  which 
is  kept  dry,  and  when  all  the  water  is  evaporated  a  for- 
mation of  lactide  takes  place.^  The  following  table  gives  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  preparations  thus  obtained. 

No.  1.  A  thin  syrup  purified,  as  above,  with  ether,  and  the 
residue  evaporated  in  aqueous  solution. 

No.  2.  A  syrup  obtained  after  the  same  acid  has  dried  for 
four  months  over  sulphuric  acid. 

No.  3.  The  same  after  thirteen  months ;  a  thick  syrup  insoluble 
in  water. 

No.  4.  The  same  after  sixteen  months ;  a  treacly  syrup. 

No.  5.  After  eighteen  months ;  a  thick  gummy  mass. 


Water,  H^O    .     . 

Lactic  Acid,  CjHgOj 

Lactic  Anhydride,  1 

CgHjjO.  •     .    .  ) 
Lactide,  CeHgO^  . 

1. 
15-64 

58-80 
25-56 

2. 

4  07 
22-43 

73-50 

3. 

9785 
206 

4. 

71-41 
28-69 

5. 

60-77 
39-50 

10000     100-00       90-91     10010     100-27 

Pure  anhydrous  lactic  acid  has,  therefore,  not  yet  been 
obtained. 

When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  lactate,  the  lactic  acid  decomposes  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  aldehyde.^  When  the  acid  is  heated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  130°  it  is  decomposed  into  aldehyde  and 
formic  acid.'  Aqueous  chromic  acid  solution  acts  in  a  similar 
way,  but  the  products  which  are  formed  undergo  partial  oxida- 
tion into  acetic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water.*  Nitric  acid 
oxidizes  it  to  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxalic  acid.^  Lactic 
acid  is  used  in  medicine. 

The  Lactates. 

549  The  lactates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  almost  all  uncrystal- 
lizable  and  very  deliquescent.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
are  precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  by  ether.     They  form 

^  Wislicenos,  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxiv.  181.  ^  Kolbe,  ih.  cxiii.  244. 

»  Erienmeyer,  Zeilsch.  Chem.  1868,  343. 

*  Dossios,  Jahresb.  1866,  384 ;  Cliapman  and  Smith,  Jouni,  Ch^m,  Soc,  [2],  v. 
178. 

•  Gay-Lussac  and  Pelouze,  Ann.  Chcni,  Pharm.  vii,  40  ;  Debus,  ih.  cxxvi.  133. 
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double  salts  witli  the  lactates  ol'  various  other  metals,  some  of 
which  crystallize  well, 

Sodmm  Lactate,  CjjHjOgNa.  If  the  nearly  anhydrous  salt 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  months  in  a  vacuum  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  solid  mass  consisting  of  long,  extremely  fine,  hair- 
like crystals.  When  heated  to  130° — 150°  it  melta,  and  dissolves  » 
sodium  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  when  the  so-called  basic 
sodium  laclaie,  CH3,CH(0Na).C0jNa,  is  formed.  The  mass  then 
becomes  syrupy,  so  that  the  conversion  of  the  normal  salt  into 
the  bnsic  one  is  not  perfect.  Water  decomposes  this  latter  com- 
pound, in  a  similar  way  to  sodium  ethylate,  into  the  normal  salt 
and  caustic  soda  (Wislicenus). 

Calcium.  Lactate,  (CjHsO^jCa  -f-  oHjO,  forms  white  opaque, 
warty,  or  granular  masses,  consisting  of  microscopic  rhombic 
needles.  They  dissolve  in  9-5  parts  of  cold  wat«r,  and  are  much 
more  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  If  the  solution  be  allowed  to 
evaporate,  the  salt  separates  out  in  light  cauliflower-like  masses, 
which  cover  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  On  heating,  it  readily  loses 
its  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  250° — -275°,  parts  with  one 
molecule  of  water,  calcium,  dilactak;  {GHfiWi^iGO^fiii,  being 
produced.  This  forms  a  tumified  mass.  Absolute  alcohol  dis- 
solves out  of  this  some  unaltered  calcium  lactate,  the  new  com- 
pound remaining  behind  as  a  diflScultly  soluble  residue.  The 
corresponding  free  acid  is  not  known.  The  noimal  salt  combines 
with  tactic  acid  to  form  the  so-called  arid  calcium  lactate, 
ciystallizing  in  fibrous  masses  resembling  wavellite. 

Zinc  Lactate,  (C,H;,Oj|)iZn  +  SH^O,  is  the  most  characteristic 
salt  of  this  acid.  It  separates  from  hot  saturated  solutions  in 
crusts  consisting  of  monoclinic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  about 
60  parts  of  cold,  and  in  6  parts  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  almost 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Ferrous  Lactate,  {C^Ufi^)^Yo  +  3HjO,  crystallizes  in  light 
yellow  needles,  which  dissolve  in  48  parts  of  water  at  10°,  and  in 
12  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  mild 
preparation  of  iron,  and  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving  iron  filings 
in  hot  lactic  acid,  or  by  decomposition  of  calcium  lactate  with 
ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  also  produced  when  milk  sugar  is  allowed 
to  fennent  in  presence  of  iron  filings.' 

In  addition  to  these  lactates,  many  others  are  known. 
These  have  been  chiefly  investigated  by  Engelhardt  and  Madrell,* 
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and  by  Briining.^  Of  these,  stanrums  lactate,  (C3H^Og)2Sn,, 
may  be  mentioned.  It  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate 
by  adding  sodium  lactate  to  stannous  chloride.  The  existence 
of  this  singular  compound  was  formerly  regarded  as  proof  that 
lactic  acid  is  a  dibasic  acid.  Its  constitution  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  following  graphical  formula : 

CH3.CH.O  O.CH.CH3 

co.o/         \o.co 


THE  ETHEREAL  SALTS  OF  LACTIC  ACID. 

550  Mhyl  Lactate,  C^'Eifi^{G2EL^),  was  first  prepared  by 
Strecker  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  lactate  with  calcium 
ethyl  sulphate.^  It  is  best  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
absolute  alcohol  into  lactic  acid  heated  to  170° — 180°.*  It  is  a 
peculiarly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  154°'5,  and  having  at  0°  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*0546.*  It  is  miscible  with  water,  but  then 
decomposes  quickly  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  lactic  acid. 

Methyl  Lactate,  0311503(0113),  boils  at  144°'8,  and  has  at  0** 
a  specific  gravity  of  I'OSOS  (Schreiner). 

Mhyl  Lactic  Acid,  OH30H(002H5)002H.  In  order  to  prepare 
this  compound,  which  is  also  known  as  Ethoocyjprojpionic  Acid, 
the  ethyl  ether  is  employed,  and  this  is  obtained  by  acting  with 
sodium  ethylate  on  the  ethyl  ether  of  a-chlorpropionic  acid.^ 
By  boiling  this  with  caustic  potash  the  potassium  salt  is  obtained, 
and  in  order  to  remove  the  free  caustic  potash  it  is  neutralized 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  down.  Potassium  ethyl 
lactate  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  alcohol,  the  solution 
evaporated,  and  the  salt  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Sodium  ethyl  lactate  is  also  formed,  together  with  methylene 
iodide  and  other  products,  when  iodoform  is  heated  with  sodium 
ethylate  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  acid  thus  obtained  was 
described  by  Butlerow  as  valerolactic  acid?  The  explanation 
of  its  formation  in  this  complicated  reaction  is  still  wanting. 

It  is  a  thick  liquid  having  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  is 

'  Ann.  Chein.  Pharm  civ.  192.  '  lb.  xci.  355. 

'  Wislicenus,  i6.  cxxv.  58. 

•  Schreiner,  Ann,  Chcm.  Phami.  cxcvii.  12. 

•  Wurtz,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  lix.  171. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxiv.  204 ;  cxviii.  325. 
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easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  boila  with  slight 
decomposition  at  195° — 198°. 

Its  most  characteristic  is  silver  ethyl  lactate,  C3H,(OCjH5)C02Ag. 
which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  silky  needles,  and  is  alao 
tolerably  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Ethyl  Etholaciate,  01^.01(00^^1^)00  fi^H^  is  not  oaly  pro- 
duced in  the  above  reaction,  but  is  formed  when  ethyl  lactate 
is  treated  with  potassium  and  then  with  ethyl  iodide.^  It  is 
a  mobile,  pleasantly  smelling  hquid,  boiling  at  155°,  and  having 
at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  O^D'tDS  (Schreiner). 

Nitroxylaeiic  Aeid,  Cn^Oi{N 0^)00^11.  Thia  nitrate,  which  ia 
usually  called  nitrolactic  acid,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  lactic 
acid  in  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and 
subsequent  precipitation  with  water,  when  it  is  thrown  down  as 
a  thick  oil.  easily  soluble  in  ether,  which  decomposes  with 
formation  of  oxalic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  water.' 

CH,CH(NOj)CO.OH  =  C0(OH).C0.OH+  CHN  +  H,0. 

Its  ethyl  ether  is  formed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  acid.  It  is  a 
mobile  hquid  possessing  a  sweet  and  pungent  taste,  and  smelling 
like  ethyl  nitrate.  It  boils  at  17S°,  and  at  13°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  11534. 

AcetoUKiia  Acid,  CU^.CUiOG^}Ifi)GO^n.  The  ethyl  ether 
of  this  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  ethyl 
acetate,  and  ia  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  177',  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  l^OioS  at  17°.  When  heated  with 
twice  its  volume  of  water  for  2  to  3  hours  to  150°  tlio  free  acid 
ia  formed.  This  is  a  thick  acid  syrup,  and  is  easily  decomposed 
by  alkalis  into  an  acetate  and  a  lactate.' 

Laciyl  Ethyl  Laeiatt,  CHsCH(OC,H,Oj)COs(CsH,).  is  formed 
when  ethyl  chlorpropionate  is  heated  to  100°  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  lactate.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  235°,  and 
having  at  0"  a  specific  gravity  of  ri34.* 

551  X«cfc/ffe(ic^cio!.CHs.CH(OH)CO,.CH(CH3)COjH.  This 
compound,  which  is  usually  called  laxtic  anliydride,  was  first 
obtained  by  Pelouze  by  beating  lactic  acid  to  130° — 140°.*  It 
is  also  formed,  as  has  been  stated,  when  a  solution  of  lactic  acid 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (p.  135),  or 

'  Frledel  uDd  Wurtz,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phy.'.  [3],  liiii.  117. 
^  Heai^,  Btr.  Jkaltek.  Chem.  Oct.  ui.  G33  ;  xii  1837. 
■  WUliceniu,  Ann.  Chem.  P/uirm.  vxxv.  60. 

•  Wurti  kod  Friedel,  Campl.  Read.  lii.  1067. 

*  Ana.  Chtm,  Pharm,  Ixiii.  112, 
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when  potassium  lactate  is  heated  to  100° — 120°  with  a-brom- 
propionic  acid :  ^ 

CHg  KO.CO  CHj 


CHBr    +  CH.OH    =    CH.O.CO         +    KBr. 

co.oH  c: 


!Hg  CO.OH  CH.OH 


i 


It  is  a  light  yellow  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
forming  salts  which  are  easily  converted  by  assumption  of  water 
into  a  lactate  and  lactic  acid.  Alkalis  at  once  convert  the 
anhydride  into  a  lactate.  When  its  ethereal  solution  is  treated 
with  ammonia,  ammonium  lactate  separates  out  and  lactamide 
remains  in  solution.^ 

o.co. 

Zactide,  CH3.CH<f  ^CH.CHg,  is  formed  when  the  fore- 

going  compound  is  distilled,  or  when  dry  air  is  passed  over 
lactic  acid  heated  to  150°.^  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  tables,  which  melt  at  124°*5.  At 
255**  it  boils,  and  yields  a  vapour  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
4 '81.*  "When  left  in  contact  v«^ith  water  for  some  time  it  is  con- 
verted into  lactic  acid,  and  this  conversion  takes  place  quickly  in 
presence  of  alkalis. 

552  a-Chlorp'opian/ic  Acid,  CH3.CHCI.CO2H,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  propionic  acid  or  its  anhydride.  It  is, 
however,  best  obtained  from  lactic  acid ;  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus penta^hloride  on  the  calcium  salt,  Wurtz  obtained 
a-chlorpropionyl  chloride,  CH3.CHCI.COCI,  which  he  termed 
ladyl  chloride?  This  can  be  best  obtained  by  heating  well-dried 
lactic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  in  the  quantity  given 
in  the  following  equation  : 

CgHgOj  +  2PCI5  =  CjH.OClg  +  2POCI3  +  2HC1. 

the  product  being  heated  until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  is 
evolved.® 

'  Briiggen,  Zeif^eh.  Chem,  1869,  338. 

^  WisUcenus,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  czxxiii.  257. 

'  Wislicenos,  ib,  clxviL  318. 

*  Henry,  Ber.  DeiUsch  Chem.  Gcs.  vii.  753. 

*  Wurtz,  Comptea  Rendus,  xlvi.  1228  ;  Ann.  Chem.  Phnrm.  cvii.  192, 

*  Briihl,  Ber,  Ikutseh,  Chem,  Oes.  ix.  35. 


It  is  a  pungent,  fuming  liquid,  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  the  pure  state.  It  boils  above  140°  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion, and  this  takes  place  also  when  the  substance  is  allowed  to 
stand.  Water  causes  rapid  decomposition  with  formation  of 
cblorpropionic  acid,  a  pungent-smelling,  caustic  liquid,  boiling 
at  186°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1'28.  It  is 
nuEcible  with  water,  and  forms  a  silver  salt  crystaUizing  in 
quadratic  prisms,  much  more  soluble  than  silver  proprionate. 
When  the  acid  is  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
reduced  to  propionic  acid. 

a-Ethyl  ChlorprapioiuUe,  CH,CHCl.C0ii(C,H5),  is  easily 
obtained  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  on  absolute  alcohol.  It 
is  an  aromatic  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  146°,  and  having  at  0" 
a  specific  gravity  of  l'()79. 

a-Brompropionic  Acid,  CHjCHBr.COjH,  ia  formed  by  heating 
equal  molecules  of  bromine  and  propionic  acid  to  130°,'  and 
also  by  heating  lactic  acid  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid 
to  100°.*  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  205°'5,  and  solidifying  at  — 17° 
to  a  striated  mass.  When  boiled  with  twenty-five  times  its 
weight  of  water  for  thirty  hours  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.* 

aSlhyl  Brompropioiiatc,  C3HjBrC0g(CgHs),  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  on  ethyl  lactate,  and  ia  a 
liquid  boiling  with  partial  decomposition  at  150° — 1(50°, 

a-Iodpropionie  Acid,  CHg.CHI.COjH,  was  obtained  by  Wichel- 
haus  by  acting  with  phosphorus  diiodide  on  syrupy  lactic  acid. 
It  ia  an  oily  liquid,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which  has  not  beeu 
more  closely  investigated.' 


SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS  OF  LACTYL. 

553  Thiolactic  Acid,  CH;,.CH(SH).COsH.  The  potassium  salt 
of  thiolactic  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  one  part  of  ethyl  chlor- 
propionate  with  two  parts  of  potassium  hydrosulphide  for  two 
ilays.'  The  solution  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
precipitated  with  leail  acetate  with  oildition  of  ammonia.  The 
washed  lead  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  acid  extracted  from  the  filtrate  by  ether  and  converted 

'   Ftiedel  and  Machuca,  j4»n.  Chem.  Phann.  cxx.  SB9. 

'  KekaH  ib.  vxxi.  16.  ■  Fittig  and  ThonwoD.  ih.  cc  IS. 

*  /*.  oiiiv.  862.  '  SehBclit,  ib.  niut.  1. 
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a  second  time  into  the  lead  salt  for  further  purification.  The 
acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  hard  distinct  needles  which  melt 
at  142V 

Thio-dUactic  Acid.  S(CH)2(CH3)2(C02H)2,  is  formed  together 
with  the  preceding  compound  as  an  oily  liquid  soluble  in 
water. 


AMIDO-COMPOUNDS  OF  LACTYL. 

554  a-Amidopropionic  Acid,  CH!,CH(NH2).C02H,  was  first 
prepared  by  Strecker  by  heating  a  mixture  of  aldehyde-ammonia, 
formic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  together,  and  termed  by  him 
Alanin?  In  this  case  the  corresponding  nitril,  a  body  to  be 
hereafter  described,  is  first  formed.  Alanin  is  also  formed  when 
o-ethyl  chlorpropionate  is  heated  with  ammonia,*  or  when  brom- 
propionic  acid  is  treated  in  the  same  way  with  alcoholic  ammonia.^ 
It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  monoclinic  prisms  which  possess  a 
sweet  taste,  and  dissolve  in  4*6  parts  of  water  at  17°.  They  are 
very  difficultly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol.  Alanin,  when  carefully 
heated,  may  be  subUmed,  but  if  quickly  heated  it  decomposes 
chiefly  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ethylamine.  As  it  has  a  per- 
fectly neutral  reaction,  it  must  be  regarded  like  glycocoll  as  a 
saline  compound.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  amido- 
acetic  acid,  and  its  metallic  salts,  as  well  as  its  compounds  with 
acids,  resemble  those  of  glycocoll. 

Lactamide,  CH3.CH(OH).CO.NH2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ethyl  lactate,^  lactide,®  or  lactic  anhydride.^  It 
forms  radiated  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  difficultly  soluble  in  ether.  These  melt  at  74**,  and,  when 
more  strongly  heated,  volatilize  without  decomposition. 

Zactimide,  C3H5ON,  is  formed  wheu  alanin  is  heated  to  180° — 
200°  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 

CHq  ch 


CH. 
CO. 


3  vyxx3 


NH2    =    CH  +    H2O. 

>NH 
OH  CO^ 


*  Bdttinger,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm,  cxcvi.  103  '  lb.  Ixxv.  29. 

>  Kolbe,  ib.  cxiii.^20.  *  KekuU,  ib.  cxxx.  18. 

*  Bruning,  ib.  civ.  197. 

«  Wurtzand  Friedel,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [8],  Ixiii.  108. 
'  Wislicifnus,  Ann.  Chtm.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  259. 
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It  is  soluble  in  water,  crystallizes  in  needles  or  tablets  which 
melt  at  275**,  and  sublimes  when  strongly  heated.  It  acts  as  an 
indifferent  body  towards  both  acids  and  bases.^ 

Many  other  compounds  belonging  to  tliis  group  are  known, 
which  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  compounds  in  the 
glycolyl  series. 


CARBAMIDE  AND  GUANIDINE  COMPOUNDS 

OF  LACTYL, 

NH.CH.CH3 
555  Lactyl  Urea,  CO^         I  ,  is  formed  when  a  mixture 

\nh.co 

of  equal  molecules  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  potassium  cyanide,  and 

potassium  cyanate  are  evaporated  with  hydrocliloric  acid.     From 

the  product  of  this  reaction  the  above  compound  can  be  separated 

by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.     It  forms  warty  concretions 

or  transparent  crystals,  which  contain  one  molecule  of  water, 

which  they  readily  lose.      The   anhydrous    compound    melts 

at  14j^« 

NH— CH.CH2 
Lacturamic  Acid,  C0<;  |  ,  is   formed   when  the 

^NH^    CO.OH  • 

preceding  compound  is  warmed  with  baryta  water,  as  well  a8 

when  potassium  cyanate  is  allowed  to  act  on  an  aqueous  solution 

of  alanine  sulphate. 

Lacturamic  acid  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  indistinct 
forms.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  ISS**  with 
decomposition,  and  forms  salts,  some  of  which  are  amorphous, 
whilst  others  crystallize  well.' 

Alacreatine  or  Guanidopropionic  Add,  C^H^NjOg.  This 
compound,  isomeric  with  creatine,  is  formed  when  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  alanin  and  cyanamide  is  treated  with  some 
ammonia  and  the  whole  mixture  allowed  to  stand.  It  is  more 
easily  soluble  in  water  than  creatine,  and  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less prisms.  The  isomerism  of  the  two  compounds  is  explained 
by  the  following  formulae  : 

^  Preu,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  czzxiv.  872. 
'  Urech,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chtin.  Oea.  vi.  1118. 
'  Urech,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  clxr.  99. 
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Alacreatine.  Creatine. 

CH3.CH— NH.C  zz  NH  CH2.N(CHj^C  NllH 

CO— 0— NH3.  CO  —  O  —  NH3. 

Alacreatinine  or  Lactyl-  Ouanidine,  C4H7N3O  +  HgO,  is 
formed  when  the  foregoing  compound  is  heated  to  170° — 180°. 
It  crystallizes  from  water  in  long  needles  which  easily  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization.  From  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  small 
anhydrous  rhombohedrons.  Like  creatinine  it  is  a  strong  ba^e 
and  forms  corresponding  compounds.^ 


LACTYL  NITRILS. 

556  Ladyl  Nitril  or  a-Oxypropurfiitril,  CH3.CH(0H).CN,  is 
formed  when  equal  volumes  of  aldehyde  and  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  are  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  at  20° — 30°.  It  is 
a  liquid  having  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  in  smell  resembling  its 
constituents,  into  which  it  is  partially  decomposed  on  heating. 
The  chief  portion,  however,  distils  over  at  182° — 184°.  Caustic 
potash  decomposes  it  with  formation  of  potassium  cyanide  and 
aldehyde-resin  and  hydrochloric  acid  acts  violently  upon  it  \vith 
formation  of  lactic  acid.^ 

AmidopropionUril,  GH3.CH(NH2)CX,  is  obtained  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  equal  molecules  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
aldehyde  ammonia  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  : 

CHo  CHq 

I  I 

CH.NH,    +    HCN    =    CH.NH,    +    H,0. 


OH  CN 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  basic  properties,  but  it  is 
extremely  unstable,  yielding  the  following  compound  on  standing, 
with  liberation  of  ammonia. 

a-ItnidopropionitrU,  NH[CH(CH3)CN]2,  forms  white  needles, 
and  separates  out,  on  the  slow  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution, 
in  monoclinic  crystals  which  melt  at  68°.     It  is  a  weak  base,  and 

^  Baumann,  Ann.  CJiem,  Phann.  clxvii.  77. 

'  Simpson  and  Gautier,  BulL  Soc.  Chini,  [2],  viii.  277. 
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when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  baiyta  water,  yields 
Imidojpropionic  acid,  or  Diladamidic  add,  NH[CH(CH3)C02H]2, 
which  forms  a  deUquescent  amorphous  mass.  This  acid  is 
monobasic,  and  probably  has  the  following  constitution  : 

I       r 

CH.NH2— CH 


CO.O        CO.OH. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  imidopropionitril  into  iiitroso-a-imidch 
propionitril,  N(N0)[CH(CHg)CN]2,  a  yellow  oil,  heavier  than 
water,  which  decomposes  on  heating,  with  formation  of  brown 
vapours,  a  smell  of  aldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid  being  at  the 
same  time  observed.^ 

Hydrocyanaldine,  N[C(CH3)CN]3.  This  body  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Strecker  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  aldehyde-ammonia, 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  to  stand.^  It  is  doubt- 
less a  product  of  decomposition  of  amidopropionitril,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  first  formed.  If  the  above  mixture 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  four  to  five  weeks,  crystals  are  deposited 
which  may  be  separated  from  the  amido-  and  imido-propionitrils,' 
which  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water  and  somewhat  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
In  presence  of  imidopropionitril  it  dissolves  in  the  latter  more 
readily,  and  separates  on  slow  evaporation  in  large  monoclinic 
prisms  which  melt  at  115"*,  and  can  be  sublimed  by  careful 
heating  without  decomposition  (Erlenmeyer  and  Passavant). 

If  the  above  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  months,  or 
if  it  be  heated  on  the  water-bath,  parahydrocyarialdine  is  formed. 
This  substance  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  separates  from  a  solution  in  acetone  in 
rhombic  crystals,  which  melt  at  230° — 232°.  It  has  the  same 
composition  as  hydrocyanaldine,  with  which  it  is  no  doubt  poly- 
meric, the  cyanogen  being  converted  into  dicyanogen  and 
tricyanogen  (Erlenmeyer  and  Passavant). 

'  Erlenmeyer  and  Passavant,  Ann,  Chcm,  Pharm,  cc.  120. 
2  lb.  xci.  349. 
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SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  LACTIC  ACID. 

557  These  bodies  have  not  been  obtained  directly  from  lactic 
acid,  but  may  be  prepared  by  other  reactions. 

MonocUorlaciic  Acid,  CH2C1.CH(0H).C02H.  The  nitril  of 
this  body  is  obtained  by  the  union  of  monochloraldehyde  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Chlorlactic  acid  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  crystallizes  in  fine  flat  oblique  prisms  which  melt  at  71^ 
It  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

Ethyl  Chlorladate,  C3H^C103(C2Hg),  is  a  colourless  crystalline 
saponaceous  mass.      It  melts  at  37°,  and  boils  at  205**.^ 

Dichlorlactic  Acid,  CHCl2.CH(OH).C02H,  is  obtained  by  the 
union  of  dichloraldehyde  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  resulting  nitril.  It  forms  deliquescent  prisms  which 
melt  at  76°-5— 77^^ 

Trichlorladic  Acid,  CCl3.CH(OH).C02H.  The  nitril  of  this 
body  is  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  chloral. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  tablets  which 
melt  at  Gl°,  and  boil  at  215° — 220°,  with  partial  decomposition. 
When  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  trichlorlactic 
acid  is  formed,  and  this  may  be  separated  by  ether  from  the  sal- 
ammoniac  formed  at  the  same  time.  On  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, the  acid  remains  behind  as  a  syrup,  which  solidifies  in  "a 
vacuum  to  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  thin  prisms  which 
melt  at  105° — 110°.  Weak  bases  easily  decompose  it  into 
chloral  and  formic  acid,  whilst  alkalis  naturally  yield  chloroform. 
Hence,  in  preparing  its  salts,  all  heating  must  be  avoided.* 

Ethyl  Trichlodactate,  CCl3.CH(OH).C02(C2H5),  is  formed 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
trichlorlactic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  tablets  melting  at  66° — 67°, 
boils  at  233° — 237°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  dilute  aqueous  alkalis,  and  is 
precipitated  from  these  solutions  on  the  addition  of  acids,  or 
even  by  carbon  dioxide.  Hence  it  behaves  as  a  weak  acid  in 
accordance  with  its  constitution.*     The  alkaline  salts  decompose 

'  Frank,  Ann.  Clirm,  Phann.  ccvi.  338. 

"  Griinaux  Jiiiil  Adam,  Ber.  DciUsch.  Clicm.  Ges.  x.  903  ;  xiii.  1864. 

'  Pinner  and  Biscrhoff,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  clxxix.  79. 

*  Claiaen  and  Antweiler,  Ber.  Deutseh.  C/tcm.  Ges.  xiii.  1940. 
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gradually  in  the  cold,  tiod  quickly  on  lieatiog  with  formation  of 
chloroform,  &c, 

558  Chlo-rolide,  CjHgCl|,Og,  This  peculiar  compound  was  first 
prepared  by  Stadeler  by  heating  chloral  hydrate  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  he  likewise  correctly  determined  its 
composition.^  It,  however,  remained  unexplained  how  a  molecule 
of  a  body  containing  tivo  atoms  of  carbon  can  be  eouvertod,  by 
Buch  an  apparently  simple  reaction,  into  another  molecule  contain- 
ing five  atoms,  and  hence  the  formula  which  Stiideler  gave  was 
doubted.  Kekule,'  however,  showed  that  no  mistake  bad  been 
made,  and  Wallach  ^  solved  the  enigitia  by  showing  that  on  heat- 
ing chloralide  with  absolute  alcohol  to  140° — 150°,  chloral 
aleobolate  and  etbyl  trichlorlactate  are  formed.  According 
to  this,  chloralide  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  trichlorlactic 
ether  of  tiicblorethidene,  and  Wallach  succeeded  in  preparing 
this  compound  by  beating  chloral  with  trichlorlactic  acid 
to  150°: 


./ 


OH 


u/ 


\n 


couch;,       +  coH.ccL  =  cclch;      ;ch.ccu  +  h„o. 

XO,H  ^CO/ 

Its  formation  from  chloral  doubtless  takes  place  in  several 
phases,  as  it  is  very  probable  that  the  lactide  of  tricijorlactic 
acid  is  formed  by  separation  of  chloroform,  and  this  again  com- 
bines with  cbloi-al.  In  order  to  prepare  chloralide,  chloral 
hydrate  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  disulpburic  acid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  \%i  to  1-85,  and  the  whole  heated  until  the  chloral 
begins  to  distil  off.  The  source  of  heat  is  then  removed 
and  the  fiask  well  shaken  until  the  reaction  ceases.  The 
operation  is  repeated  until  oily  drops  begin  to  condense  in  the 
neck  of  the  fiask,  and  tlien  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  frequently 
shaken.  The  chloralide  which  sepai-ates  out  is  washed  with 
warm  wat«r  and  crj'stallized  from  ether.  It  forms  large  pliable 
moQoclintc  prisms,  melting  at  114°— 115",  and  boiling  at  270° — 
273°.  Its  vapour  has  a  peculiar  smell  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
11"3.*  Other  oxyacids  form,  like  trichlorlactic  acid,  compounds 
analogous  to  chlorahde,  tenned  by  Wallach  chloralidea,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  mentioned ; 


'  Anil.  Chem.  Pbann.  lii,  101. 


'  Ber.  Dtutsch.  CAem.  Qa.  riii.  1*33. 
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M.P. 

GlycoUic  chloralide,    I  )CH.CL    .    .      41—42" 

CO.O  ^ 

Lactic  chloralide,  CHoCHC  ^CH.CCL  45" 

Bromal  also  forms  a  a  series  of  bromalides  (Wallach). 
In  addition  to  the  chlorlactic  acids,  the  following  substitution 
products  are  known : 

M.  P. 

1  Monobromlactic  acid,  CgHgBrOg    .    .     89—90" 

2  Dibromlactic  acid,  CgH^BrgOs  ...  98' 

3  Tribromlactic  acid,  C^K^fir^O^  .     .      141—143^ 
*  Moniodlactic  acid,  CsH^iOg  ....     84—85' 
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559  Faraladic  Acid,  GT3.yCB.{0K), CO 2^1.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  Liebig  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  acid  contained 
in  the  juice  of  flesh  is  not  identical  with  common  lactic  acid, 
and  hence  it  was  termed  sarcolactic  acid.  The  same  acid  occurs 
in  the  bile,^  as  well  as  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  phosphorus 
poisoning.®  Engelhardt  ^  and  Heintz  ®  investigated  this  subject 
more  accurately,  and  the  latter,  who  determined  the  composition 
of  the  acid  with  great  cai*e,  gave  to  it  the  name  oiparaUvdic  acid. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  this  acid,  extract  of  meat  is 
used.  This  is  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  warm  water,  and  to  the 
solution  double  its  volume  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  added.  The 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  again  treated  with 
three  to  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  again  filtered  and  the 
filtrate  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  paralactic  acid 
extracted  from  the  solution  by  shaking  with  ether.  The  residual 
crude  acid  remaining  on  evaporating  off  the  ether  is  neutralized 
with  lead  carbonate,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuretted 

*  Melikow,  Bcr.  Deutsch,  Chan.  Oes.  xiii.  958. 
^  Linnemann  and  Penl,  ib,  viii.  1101. 

'  Pinner,  ib,  viL  1501 ;  Wallach,  loc.  eU.  «  Glinsky,  ib.  vi.  1257, 

*  Strecker,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxziii.  354. 

*  Schultzen,  Zeitsch.  Chem,  1867,  138. 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixv.  359.  8  p^gg  ^„^^  j^^^  391 
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liydrogen.  The  liquid  separated  from  lead  sulphide  is  then 
heated  to  boiling,  and  treated  with  zinc  carbonate,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  until  the  zinc  salt  begins  to  ciystallize  out,  when 
it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  The  salt  is  then  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  after 
■which  it  is  decomposed  hy  sulphuretted  hydrogen.^ 

Faralaetic  a^id  can  only  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
(fermentation)  lactic  acid  by  the  fact  that  it  turns  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right,  whilst  the  ordinary  acid  is  inactive.* 

In  a  dry  atmosphere  it  passes  into  the  anhydride,  which  is 
levro-gyratory,  and  when  heated  to  150°,  it  yields  common 
lactide,  which  combines  with  water  to  form  the  inactive  fermen- 
tation lactic  acid.^  Like  this  latter  substance,  paralactic  acid 
decomposes  on  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  aldehyde 
and  formic  acid,  whilst  chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  acetic  acid 

id  carbon  dioxide.  Both  acids  have  therefore  the  same 
constitution,  and  hence  they  are  physical  isomerides. 

The  salts  of  paralactic  acid  are  levro-rotatory,  and  more  easily 
Eoluble  in  water  than  those  of  the  forme ntati on-lactic  acid. 

Calcium  Paralaclate,  2(CjH503)jCa  +  DHjO,  resembles  common 
calcium  lactate,  dissolves  in  12*4  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  all 
proportions  in  boihng  water. 

Zinc  Faralactate,  {Cfifi^^Zn  -t-  2HjO,  crystallizes  in  needles 
which  melt  at  14° — 15°  in  175  parts  of  water,  and  are  only  very 
fllightly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

Ethyl  Paraladate,  CjKsOsCCjHj),  corresponds  closely  to  ethyl 
lactate,  but  is  strongly  levro-rotatory.* 

viidoparalaclamid-e,  CH3.CH(NHj)C0NHj,  occurs  in  small 
quantity  in  urine.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  small 
prisms.  It  forms  deliquescent  salt«  with  acids,  and  when  heated 
with  baryta  water  to  150°  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide, 
animnntai,  and  ethylamine.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
paralactic  acid.^ 

'  Wiilicenns,  Ann.  Oheta.  Pharm.  clxriL  303. 

*  Wiilicenus,  Ser.  Deatai:h.Chem.  Qa.  ii.  650  and  BIB. 
»  StTBcksr,  Jitn.  Ckrm.  Phnrm.  ct,  313  ;  WiBlicouua,  ti.  okvL  316. 

*  Kliinonko,  Jonm.  Jlwa.  Chrm,  Gm.  lii,  17. 

*  liBauisLirV,  Ann.  Ch(-n.  rhitna.  oliiiiL  3*2. 
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560  HydroLcrylic  Acid,  or  /S-Oxypropionic  Acid,  CHj(OH). 
CHJ5.CO2H.  According  to  theory  two  oxypropionic  acids  should 
exist: 

a-Oxypropionic  Acid.  /3-Oxypropionic  Acid. 

CH,  CHj.OH 


H.OH  CH3 


COgH.  CO2H. 

Four  different  compounds  axe,  however,  known.  Of  these 
the  two  which  have  aheady  been  described  are  physical  isome- 
rides.  They  exhibit  different  optical  properties,  but  chemically 
they  are  identical,  and  they  are  distinguished  as  th^  o-com- 
pounds.  The  two  other  acids  which,  from  their  mode  of 
formation,  are  termed  the  y8-compounds,  exhibit  totally  different 
chemical  relations. 

In  1863,  Wislicenus  prepared  one  of  these  acids  synthetically 
by  heating  ethylene  chlorhydrin  with  potassium  cyanide,  and 
boiling  the  nitril  thus  obtained  with  caustic  soda.  He  termed 
this  ethylcne-lactic  acid,  and  first  thought  that  it  was  identical 
with  sarcolactic  acid.  He  afterwards  found  that  this  latter  is  a 
mixture  of  optically  active  lactic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ethylene-lactic  acid.^ 

Tlie  fourth  isomeric  acid  was  first  prepared  by  Beilstein  by  the 
action  of  silver  oxide  and  water  upon  y8-iodpropionic  acid.  It  was 
termed  by  him  hydracrylic  acid,  since  it  decomposes  on  heating 
into  water  and  acrylic  axjid.^  Its  true  formula  was  ascertained 
by  Moldenhauer,^  and  it  was  investigated  more  accurately  by 
Heintz*  as  well  as  by  Wislicenus.^  According  to  this  latter 
chemist,  it  is  distinguished  from  ethylene-lactic  acid  not  only  by 
the  different  properties  of  its  salts,  but  also  by  its  reaction  with 
hydriodic  acid,  as  on  heating  it  is  easily  converted  back  into 
/8-iodpropionic  acid,  whilst  this  is  not  the  case  with  ethylene 
lactic  acid.^ 

Linnemann  found  that  when  acrylic  acid  is  heated  with  caustic 
soda,  hydracrylic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  an  almost  equal 

'  licr,  Deulsch.  Chem.  Oes.  ii.  660. 

'  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann,  cxxii.  366.  >  Ih.  cxxxi.  328. 

*  lb,  clvii.  291.  »  lb.  clxvi.  6.  «  lb.  clxvii.  846. 
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quantity  of  ethylene-Iactic  acid.'  Wislicenus  observed  that  in 
the  pitparation  of  ethyl  en  e-lac  tic  acid  from  its  nitril,  some 
hydracrylic  acid  is  always  formed,  whilst  in  the  preparation  of 
hydraciylic  acid  from  (9-iodpropionic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of 
ethylene-lactic  acid  is  also  produced,  but,  singularly  enough, 
common  lactic  acid  also  occurs. - 

The  latest  investigations  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Erlenmeyer. 
He  did  not  find  any  ethylene-lactic  acid  in  sarcolactic  acid. 
From  its  nitril,  which  he  was  the  first  to  prepare  in  the  pure 
state,  he  only  obtained  hydracrylic  acid,  together  with  some 
acrylic  acid,  but  no  etliylene-lactic  acid.  Moreover  he  could  not 
obtain  this  latter  body  according  to  the  process  described  by 
Linnemaun,  and  hence  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  ethylene 
lactic  acid  has  been  somewhat  shaken.^  Hence  it  appears  probable 
that  this  is  only  au  impure  hydracrylic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
body  with  common  lactic  acid.  Further  investigation  is,  how- 
ever, here  needed, 

561  In  order  to  prepare  hydracrylic  acid,  freshly  precipitated 
silver  oxide  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  /3  iod propionic  acid  as 
long  as  silver  oxide  is  precipitated,  the  filtrate  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen-water,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  with 
zinc  carbonate.  On  slow  evaporation,  zinc  bydracrylate  separates 
out,  and  this  is  purified  by  recrystallization  and  then  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hydracrylic  acid  is  also  formed 
"when  ^-iodpropionic  acid  b  boiled  in  connection  with  a  reversed 
condenser  with  twenty-five  times  its  weight  of  water  for  sixteen 
hours.* 

Hydracrylic  acid,  like  the  other  lactic  acids,  consists  in  the 
concentrated  state  of  a  thick  acid  syrup,  and  it  decomposes  on 
beating  into  water  and  acTylic  acid. 

Sodiuvi  Hydi-atrylate,  CjHjOjNa,  separates  out  from  its  solu- 
tion in  nearly  absolute  alcohol  in  colourless  crystals,  which  melt 
at  143°. 

Calcium  ffydracrylate,  (CgH^O^JaCa  +  2HjO,  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms. 

Zinc  Hydraerylate,  {fi^^O^^a  +  tH^O,  is  deposited  in  well- 
formed  triclinic  crystals,  which  dissolve  at  IG'S  in  080  parts  of 
•water.  If  concentrated  solutions  of  this  salt  and  calcium  hydra- 
orylate   be   mixed,  they  deposit   a  cliaracteriatic   double   salt, 

»  B(T.  DtuiMk.  Chirn:  C«.  viii.  lOOE.  '  Ih.  1206. 

'  ifnu.  Ckem.  Flutrm.  cici.  2(il. 
*  Filtig  oud  Thomson,  it.  cc.  SI. 
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(CgHgOgjjCa  +  (C3H503)2Zii,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  hydracrylates  lose  water  on  heating,  ana  are  trans- 
formed into  the  salts  of  acrylic  acid,  CjH^Og,  or  diacrylic  acid, 

562  fi-Chlorpropionic  Acid,  CHgCLCHg-COaH,  is  formed  by 
heating  acrylic  acid  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  130V  as 
well  as  by  boiling  iodpropionic  acid  with  chlorine  water,*  and 
by  oxidizing  trimethylene  chlorhydrin.^  It  is  crystalline,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  melts  at  78°  to  79°. 

fi'Brompropionic  Acid,  CH2Br.CH2.CO2H,  is  obtained  in  an 
analogous  way  to  the  foregoing  compound.  It  is  deposited  in 
crystals  which  melt  at  89   to  90°.* 

fi'Iodpropionic  Acid,  CH2I.CH2.CO2H.  In  order  to  prepare 
this,  100  grams  of  phosphorus  diiodide  are  gradually  added  to 
62  cc.  of  aqueous  glyceric  acid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'26.^ 
After  a  short  time  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  which  is  usually 
followed  by  another  and  less  violent  one.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
the  reaction  must  be  brought  about  by  heat.  The  crystalline 
mass  obtained  on  cooling  is  then  boiled  with  petroleum  spirit  or 
sulphide  of  carbon.^  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).C02H  +  SHI  =  CH.,I.CHs.CO,H  +  2H2O  +  I,. 

No  free  iodine  is,  however,  formed,  as  this  acts  upon  the  phos- 
phorus acid  which  is  produced  in  presence  of  water  to  form 
phosphoric  acid  and  hydriodic  acid. 

The  acid  is  also  formed  by  heating  acrylic  acid  with  hydriodic 
acid.*^ 

/8-Iodpropionic  acid  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  crystallizes  in  glistening  laminaB  which  melt  at  100° — 101°. 

fi-Nitropropionic  Acid,  CH2(N02).CH2.C02H.  In  order  to 
prepare  this  substance,  silver  nitrite  is  gradually  added  to  a  well- 
cooled  aqueous  solution  of  iodpropionic  acid,  the  mixture  then 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  well  shaken  with  ether,  and 
the  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  crystallized  from  hot  chloro- 
form.    Nitropropionic  acid  forms  pearly  glistening  scales,  melting 

^  LinnemaTin,  Ann.  Chrm,  Phnrm,  clxiii.  95. 
"  Richter,  ZHL^ch.  Ckf.m.  1868,  451. 

*  Kaysser,  Innngtcraldiss.  MUnchcn,  1875.  *  LiDnemann ;  Richter. 

*  Beilstein,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  cxx.  226 ;  cxxii,  JJ66. 

*  Erlenmeyer,  ib.  cxci.  284.  '  Wislicenus,  ih,  clxvi  2. 
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at  66' — 67°,  and  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  salts  are  veiy 
unstable.' 

0-Ethyl  Niiropropiojutte.  CH,{NOj).CHj.COsfCjHj),  is  ob- 
tainetl  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  the  ethyl  ether  of  iodpro- 
pionic  acid.  It  ia  a  mobile  ethereal-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at 
161°— 165°. 

$-AMidoprojnonic  Acid,  Cn^(NE,).Gn^CO^U,  is  fomed  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodpropionic  acid.*  It  ia  easily 
soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
and  has  a  sweet  taste.  On  heating  it  melts  and  decomposes 
into  acrylic  acid  and  ammonia. 

fi-Lactoniiril,  CHj(OH).CH^CN,  is  obtained  by  heating 
ethylene  oxide  with  hydrocyanic  acid  under  pressure.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid  having  a  faint  sweet  smell,  and  at  0°  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-0588.  It  boils  at  about  22t)°,  and  is  miscible 
with  water. 
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563  Pyroracemic,  or  Pyruvic  Acid,  CH3.CO.COjH.  This  com- 
pound, which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  lactic  acid  as  acetone 
does  to  isopropyl  alcohol,  is  produced  along  with  many  other  pro- 
ducts in  the  Ary  ■lisrillation  of  tartaric  acid,  C^H^O^,  and  of  creara 
of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  Raymond  LuUy  described 
the  distillation  of  the  latter  compound,  but  the  acid  prodiict  was 
not  examined  until  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  described  ns 
tjiiritus  lartari.  Paracelsus,  in  his  tract  De  Katuralibua  Jlcbua, 
recommends  it  as  a  medicine.  Various  chemists  then  examined 
the  substance,  amongst  others  Guyton  de  ^[o^^■eau,  who  dis- 
tinguishing it  as  a  pecuhar  acid  gave  to  it  the  name  of  acut 
tartareux  empymiwfitique ,  which  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
the  antiphlogistic  designation  of  aciAe  pifrotaiiarcux.  Four^roy 
and  Vauqnelin  in  1800  slated  that  this  acid  was  merely  impure 
acetic  acid.  This  conclusion  was,  however,  contradicted  by 
V.  Rose  in  1807,  who  showed  that  the  product  of  distillation 
contained  a  peculiar  acid.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  a 
Becond  distinct  acid  seems  to  be  fonned  under  the  same  circum- 
Btances.     This  latter  was  prepared  and  investigated  by  Berzelius. 

'  LawkowiUch,  Journ.  frakL  Clmm.  [2],  11.  IflB, 

'  Heiiib,  Ann.  CA«n.  Fharm,  elvi.  38  ;  MiilJfr.  D'r.  DntlKk.  Ckcm.  Ga.  ii. 
.Ift03. 
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As,  however,  this  is  formed  not  only  in  the  distillation  of  tar- 
taric acid,  but  als6  in  that  of  its  isomeride  racemic  acid,  he 
termed  it  pyruvic  acid,  to  distinguish  it  from  pyrotartaric  acid.^ 
It  is  also  formed  by  the  distillation  of  glyceric  acid.* 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).C02H  =  CH3.CO.CO2H  +  H^O. 

Pyruvic  acid  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  acting  with 
hydrochloric  acid  on  acetyl  cyanide,  CH3CO.CN,  and  by  this 
reaction,  its  constitution,  which  was  formerly  doubtful,  has  been 
ascertained.* 

For  its  preparation  a  considerable  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  is 
heated  in  a  large  iron  pan  and  the  mass  constantly  stirred  until 
it  begins  to  swell  up  and  turn  brown.  It  is  then  allowed  quickly 
to  cool  and  the  solid  mass  broken  up  into  small  pieces  which  are 
subjected  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort.*  The  p3rroracemic  acid 
is  separated  from  the  pyrotartaric  and  acetic  acids  also  contained 
in  the  distillate,  by  fractional  distillation.  This  process  must, 
however,  not  be  repeated  too  often,  as  the  acid  undergoes  partial 
decomposition. 

Pyruvic  acid  is  a  liquid  having  a  pungent  smell  resembling  that 
of  both  acetic  acid  and  of  extract  of  meat.  It  boils  at  about 
165°  and  at  18°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*288.  On  standing,  it 
gradually  passes  into  a  syrup-like  mass,  and  this  change  takes 
place  quickly  on  Tieating.  The  acid  is  also  separated  in  this 
form  from  its  salts  by  means  of  acid.  This  form  is  not  volatile  and 
is  probably  a  polymeric  modification.  Pyroracemic  acid  combines 
with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  lactic  acid,^  and  with  bromine  in 
the  cold  to  form  dibromlactic  acid.^  On  warming,  however,  it 
forms  substitution-products.^  Baryta-water  produces  in  its 
aqueous  solutions  a  precipitate,  and  when  carbon  dioxide  is 
passed  through  this  liquid,  the  barium  salt  of  the  dibasic  and 
hydruvic  acid,  CgHj^^Oy,  is  formed  in  solution.  This  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  molecules  of  pyroracemic  acid  with  water. 
On  boiling  with  baryta- water  on  the  other  hand,  other  acids  are 
formed  which  will  be  described  later  on. 

^  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvi.  1. 

'  Moldenhauer,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  cxxxi.  338. 

«  Claisen  and  Shad  well,  Bcr,  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  xi.  1563. 

*  BSttinger,  Ann.  Chem.  PJiann.  clxxii.  240. 

■  Wisliconus,  ib.  cxxvi.  227  ;  Debus,  ib.  cxxvii.  332. 

•  Wichelhaus,  Bcr.  DcuOtch.  CJicm.  Ges,  i.  264  ;  Wisliccnns,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm. 
cxlviii.  218  ;  Clennont,  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  xix.  103  ;  Bode  wig,  Jahrcsb.  1879,  609  ; 
r.rimaux,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxi.  393 ;  Klimenko,  Joum.  Buss  Chan,  Gcs,  viii. 
125. 

7  Bottinger  and  Fittig,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  v.  956. 


The  salts  which  are  termed  pyruvaUs  oi  p^roracemates,  crystal- 
lize only  when  they  are  prepareil  in  the  cold.  When  their 
Bolutiona  we  heated  they  pass  into  gum-like  masses.  These  have 
been  chiefly  investigated  by  Berzeli\is,  and  the  following  are  the 
most  characteristic.  Sodium  Pyruvate,  C^HjOjNa,  crystallizes 
in  elastic  prisms  or  tables,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Calcium  Pyruvate,  separates  out  in  crystals  on  evaporating  its 
solution  in  the  cold-  If  warmed  even  by  the  hand  a  gum-like 
mass  ia  produced. 

Copper  Pyruvate,  (C3EI^O;,)2Cu  +  HjO.  Copper  carbonate 
dissolves  in  the  aqueous  acid  forming  a  greeu  liquid,  and  when 
the  solution  becomes  saturated,  the  salt  separates  out  as  a  sea- 
green  powder.  If  a  crystal  of  copper  sulphate  be  brought  into 
a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  -wfiiic 
powder,  which  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  becomes  light-blue 
and  has  the  same  composition  as  the  green  salt. 

Silver  PymvaU,  CgHjOsAg,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  can  be  crystallized  however  from  boiling  solution.  If  the 
solution  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  dark,  large  glisteuiiig  milk- 
white  scales  are  deposited  which  soon  become  brown  on  exposure 
to  light.  If  ammonium  pyruvate  solution  be  precipitated  with 
silver  nitrate,  the  silver  salt  separates  out  as  a  thick  jelly ; 
300  grams  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  ten  liters  of  water  yield  in 
this  way  such  a  stiff  paste  that  a  glass  rod  stands  upright  in  it.' 

Iron  Pyruvate.  If  a  crystal  of  green  vitriol  be  brought 
into  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  the  liijuid  becomes  at  once 
dark  red,  and  if  the  air  be  excluded,  the  ferrous  salt  sepa- 
rates out  after  some  time  in  dark  red  crystals  which  dissolve 
with  difficulty  in  water,  yielding  a  yellow  solution.  If  iron  be 
dissolved  in  the  warm  dilute  acid  the  solution  soon  becomes  of  a 
dark  red  colour  and  at  last  opaque.  This  liquid  dries  on 
evaporation  to  an  almost  black  mass  which  ie  soluble  in  water. 

The  ferric  salt  obtained  by  dissolving  feme  hydroxide  in  the 
acid  is  also  a  red  soluble  mass.  Alkalis  do  not  precipitate  its 
solution. 

Methyl  Pym,vatr.  CJifi.j(C'H^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  the  silver  salt.  It  is  a  liquid,  smelling  like 
acetone,  boiling  at  134° — 137^and  having  at  0°a  specific  gravity 
of  1'154  (Oppenheim).  The  ethyl  ether  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  Bulphuric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.     It  is 


'  Orpcnlieiji 


■,  Daifneri.  CThtji.  Go.  v.  1051, 
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a  liquid  possessing  a  peculiar  smell,  partially  decomposes  on 
distillation,  and  is  wholly  decomposed  by  water.^ 

As  a  ketonic  acid  pyroracemic  acid  combines  with  the  acid 
sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals  forming  crystallizable  compounds.* 
Of  these  the  sodium  compounds  may  be  mentioned. 

€311^03+ NaHSOg  is  formed  when  pyroracemic  acid  and  acid 
sodium  sulphite  are  brought  together.  The  solution  decomposes 
on  boiling  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

CgHgONa+NaHSOg+HgO  is  formed  when  the  normal  sul- 
phite is  used.     On  heating  it  inturaesces  to  a  sponge-like  mass. 

a'Dichlorpropionic  Acid,  CHg.CClo.CO.^H.  The  chloride  of 
this  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,' 
or  trichloride,*  on  pyroracemic  acid.  It  is  a  pungent  smelling 
liquid  which  boils  between  105** — 115°,  and  is  quickly  decom- 
posed by  water  with  formation  of  dichlorpropionic  acid.  This 
latter  substance  is  best  obtained  from  its  nitril,  which  is  formed 
by  chlorinating  propionitril.  This  boils  from  103° — 107°,  and  is 
a  liquid  which  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  is  converted  into  the  acid.  This  is  a  liquid 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  which  boils  at  185° — 190°,  and 
forms  crystals  at  0°.  Heated  with  water  to  120° — 150°  it  is 
converted  into  pyroracemic  acid.^ 

a-Dibrompropionic  Acid,  CHgCBrgCOgH,  is  formed  by  heating 
propionic  acid  with  bromine  to  190° — 220°.  It  crystallizes  in 
quadratic  tables  melting  at  71°,  and  boils  with  slight  decompo- 
sition at  221°.     Its  salts  are  tolerably  stable.^ 
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564  Malonic  Acid,  CH2(C02H)2,  was  first  obtained  by  Des- 
saignesby  oxidizing  maUc  acid,  C02H.CH(OH>.CH2.COjH,with 
potassium  dichromate.^  Baeyer  then  obtained  it  from  uric  acid,® 
and  it  was  synthetically  prepared  simultaneously  by  Kolbe  and 

'  Bottinger,  Ber.  Deut^h,  Chem.  Gfs.  xiv.  316. 

*  Journ.  Frakt.  Chcm.  [2],  xvii.  241. 

'  Klimenko,  Btr.  Deutsch.  Ch^m,  Oes.  iii.  465. 

*  Deckurts  and  Otto,  ib.  xi.  386. 

»  Beckiirts  and  Otto,  ib.  ix.  1876;  x.  263,  1503,  1952;  xi.  386. 

•  Friedel  and  Machuea,  Ann.  Chem,  Phann.  Suppl.  ii.  72 ;  Phillipi  and  Toleni, 
ib.  clxxi.  315. 

^  Compt4^s Roidus,  xlvii.  76  ;  Ann,  CJiem,  Pharm.  cvii.  251. 

•  lb.  cxxx.  143. 
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H.  MtiUer.^  TJiey  oLtaineil  it  by  lieating  its  uitril,  c^'anacetic 
acid  (a  body  which  will  be  described  further  on),  wth  potash. 
This  method  of  preparation  was  elaborat.ed  by  various  chemists.' 
According  to  Conrad  the  best  mode  of  preparation  is  the  follow- 
ing : — 100  grams  of  monochloracetic  acid  dissolved  in  200  cc.  of 
water  are  neutralized  with  pure  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and 
to  this  80  grama  of  finely  powdered  and  pure  potassium  cyanide 
arc  added,  and  the  whole  warmed.  A  violent  reaction  soon  occurs, 
some  hydrocyanic  acid  being  evolved.  In  order,  however,  to 
complete  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  heat  must  he  employed 
for  two  hours  ou  a  water-bath,  the  water  evaporating  being 
replaced,  and  then  100  grams  of  caustic  potash  added,  when  an 
immediate  evolution  of  ammonia  takes  place.  It  is  then 
further  heated,  until  the  smell  of  this  gas  ceases,  the  whole 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  calcium  chloride  added, 
which  yields  a  voluminous  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes 
crystalUne.  This  is  then  washed  with  boiling  water  and 
decomposed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  The 
filtrate  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
ether." 

Malonic  acid  is  also  formed  by  oxidizing  propylene,  CjHg, 
aUylene,  CgH,,  and  araylene,  C^Hj^,  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate,* 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in 
triclinic  tables  or  laminse.  It  melts  at  1 32°,  and  decomposes  at 
a  higher  temperature  into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid.  Its 
salts  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Fiukelstein. 

Fotanfium  Malonatc,  CgH^O^Kj,  is  deliquescent  Tlie  acid 
salt,  2C^jO,HK-|-HjO,  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  which  do 
not  undergo  alteratious  in  the  air.  Acid  Sodiiivi  Malonate, 
SCgHjOjNaH+HjO,  is  deposited  in  large  transparent  crystals. 
Calciuvi  Malonate.  aCjEjO^Ca  +  THjO.  is  very  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  small  transparent  needles.  Barium, 
Maionate,  CjHjOjBa  +  HjO,  fonns  a  silky  radiating  crystalline 
mass,  and  is  also  difiicultly  soluble  In  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  acetic  acid.  The  other  malonates  are  most  of  them 
slightly  soluble  in  water. 

'  jInn.  Oirm.  Pharm.  exxxx.  348  and  350  ;  Jouni.  Chem.  Soc.  [2],  ii  79. 

*  Finkelatcin.  Ann.  Chem.  Fham.  eixxiil  338  ;  Hi'inlzel,  i*.  cmxii.  ISO  : 
H.  ron.  MiilUr,  Jonm.  Prakt.  Cliem.  lix  326 ;  Qrimaui  nnd  Tschemiuk,  Bull. 
Eve.  Chim.  xxii.  338. 

'  Avn.  Chem.  Fhann.  cciv,  125. 

•  Ctmijil.  Bind.  liiy.  36, 
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JEthyl  Malonatc,  C3H20^(C2H5)2,  is  best  obtained  by  pouring 
eight  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  on  to  three  parts  of  the  well- 
dried  calcium  salt,  the  whole  being  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  after  standing  for  some  time  heated  on  the  water-bath 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  again  led  into  it.  The  alcohol  is  then 
allowed  to  evaporate,  the  residue  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  the  ether  separated  by  addition  of  water,  dried  and 
purified  by  fractional  distillation  (Conrad). 

It  is  a  faintly  aromatic-smelling  liquid  having  a  bitter  taste, 
boiling  at  195°  and  having  at  18*"  a  specific  gravity  of  1'068. 

Sodium  Etliyl  Malonate,  CHNa(C02.C2HJ2,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate  on  the 
foregoing  compound : 

CH2(C02.C2H5)2  +  NaO.CaHg  =  CHNa(C02.C2H^2  +  HCC^H^. 

It  crystallizes  in  white  glistening  needles.^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  sodium  compound  is  used 
for  the  synthesis  of  the  homologues  of  malonic  acid,  and  for  that 
of  the  higher  fatty  acids  (Part  I.  page  180). 

If  ethyl  carbonate  be  allowed  to  act  upon  this  body  ethyl 
Toethenyl  tricarhonate,  CH(C02.C2H5)3  is  formed.  This  is  a 
pleasantly  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  about  260°.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  caustic  potash  into  potassium  malonate,  potassium 
carbonate,  and  alcohol.^ 

Ethyl  ChlonnalomUe,  CHC1(C02.C2H5)2,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  ethyl  malonate.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  221°— 222°.3 

565  Cyanaceiic  Acid,  CO2H.CH2.CN,  is  the  nitril  of  malonic 
acid  and,  as  has  been  stated,  was  obtained  simultaneously  by  Kolbe 
and  Hugo  Miiller,  and  then  examined  by  many  other  chemists.* 
In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  first  place 
as  in  the  preparation  of  malonic  acid,  by  acting  upon  the  potassium 
salt  of  chloracetic  acid  with  potassium  cyanide.  The  solution  is 
then  evaporated,  the  residue  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
shaken  with  ether.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  melting  at  55°  and  decomposing  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  acetonitril  when  more  strongly  heated.  If  the 
potassium  salt  of  the  acid  be  electrolyzed  it  decomposes  into 

*  Conrad,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pfuinn.  cciv.  129. 

*  Conrad,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Oes.  xii,  1236. 
'  Conrad  and  Bischoff,  ib.  xiii.  600. 

*  Meeves,  Ann.  Clicm.  PJuinn.  cxliii.  201 ;  van't  Hoff,  Bcr.  Veuiseh.  CheriL 
Gcs.  vii.  1382. 
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bydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ethylene  dicyanide  (succinonitril), 

Ethyl  Cyanacetate,  COj(CaHj)CHj.CN,  iaobtalned  by  warming 
potassium  cyanide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  chloracetate 
or  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  alcohuhc  solutiou  of 
cyanacetic  acid.  It  is  a  heavy,  almost  odourless  liquid  boiling 
at  207". 

Cyanacciyl  Bromide,  CN.CHj.COBr.  This  compound  is 
obtained  by  acting  with  silver  cyanide  on  a  solution  of  broma- 
cetyl  bromide  in  chloroform,  the  isomcride,  bromacctyl  cyauidi;, 
CHjBr.UO.CN,  being  at  the  same  time  produced.  This  can  be 
separated  from  the  former, 'compound,  by  shaking  with  ether,  in 
which  it  dissolves. 

Bromacetyl  cyanide  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  tables,  melting 
at  77° — 79"  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  bromacetic  acid.  Cyanacetyl  bromide,  on  the  other  hand, 
crystallizes  in  long  needles,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  and 
more  4uickly  by  alkalis  with  formation  of  malonic  acid  : ' 

CN.CH3.COBr  +  3H,0  =  C0jH.CHj.CO,H  +  NH.Br. 

Diiirom-inalonic  Acid,  CBfjfCOjHjj.  If  bromine  is  addetl  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  malonic  acid,  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  when  it  is  used  in  excess,  tribromacetic  acid  and  carbon 
dioxiile  are  formed.  If,  however,  a  solution  in  chloroform  be 
employed,  dibrommalonic  acid  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  deli- 
quescent needles,  and  melting  at  126°^ — 128". 

Nitrasomalonie  Ac-id,  Q^i^{^0)Q^,  was  first  obtained  by 
Eaeyer  by  decomposition  of  the  corresponding  urea,  violuric 
aeid  (for  which  see  uric  acid),  with  potash.  It  forms  glistening 
needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  which  melt  on  heating,  and 
then  explode  with  a  loud  noise.  When  boiled  with  water,  it 
decomposes  as  follows : 

CH(NO)(CO^H),  =  CHN  +  H,0  +  2C0,. 

Aiaidomalonic  Acid,  C3Hj{NH2)0^ ;  is  formed  when  the  fore- 
going compound  is  brought  mto  contact  with  sodium  amalgam 
and  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  large 
glistening  prisms.  When  it  is  heated,  or  its  aqueous  solution 
boiled,  it  decomposes  completely  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
amido-acetic  acid. 
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Oxymalonic  Acid,  C3H3(OH)0^,  was  prepared  by  Dessaignes 
by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  so  called  nitro-tartaric 
acid,  and  known  as  tartronic  acid.^  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  mesoxalic  acid^  and  by  acting  with  potash  on 
ethyl  chlormalonate :  * 

CHCl(C0o.CoH,)2  +  3K0H  =  CH(OH)(C02K)2  4  KCl  + 

2C2H5OH. 

It  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  bringing  together  glyoxalic 
acid  and  potassium  cyanide  and  boiling  the  product  with  baryta 
water.*  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  crystallizes  in  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  and  is  decomposed  ^t  182°  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  glycolide : 

2C3H,05  =  C^H.O,  +  2CO2  +  2H2O. 

566  Mesoxalic  Add,  CO(C02H)2,  was  first  obtained  by  Liebig 
and  Wohler  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  mesoxalyl  urea 
(alloxan),  a  body  obtained  by  oxidizing  uric  acid  with  nitric  acid  * 
It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  amidomalonic  acid.* 

CH(NH2)(C02H)2  +  I2  +  H2O  =  CO(C02H)2  +  NH,I  -f  HI. 

It  is   also   formed   by  the   action  of  silver  oxide  on   dibrom- 
pyroracemic  acid.^ 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan  is 
treated  with  baryta  water,  not  in  excess,  when  barium  alloxanate 
separates  out : 

.CO.NH.  /CO.NH.CO.NH2 

C0(  )C0    -h    H2O    =    co( 

^CO.NH^  ^CO.OH. 

The  salt  thus  obtained  is  boiled  with  200  parts  of  water  for 
five  to  ten  minutes,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool.  Barium 
mesoxalate  crystallizes  out  whilst  urea  remains  in  solution :  ® 

.CO.NH.CO.NH2  .CO.OH 

COC  +  H2O  =  C0(  +  NH2.CO.NH,. 

^CO.OH  TO.OH 

The  acid  is  then  liberated  from  the  barium  salt  by  sulphuric 
acid.      It    forms    deliquescent    crystals,  having    the   formula 

'  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  Ixxxii.  362  ;  Ixxxix.  399. 
'  DeichsL'l,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chnn.  xciii.  205. 

*  Conrad  and  Bisrhoff,  Bcr.  Deutnch.  Chem.  Gcs.  xiii.  600. 

*  Bottinger,  ib.  xiv.  729.  *  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xxvi   298. 

*  Baeyer,  ih.  cxxxi.  298.  "  Dt-ichsel,  Journ.  Prakt.  Clum.  xciii.  193. 

*  AVi-licenua,  ib. 
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CjjH^Og+HgO,  which  melt  at  115°  without  losing  water.  From 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  its  salts  retain  water  with 
great  force,  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  acid  has  a  compo- 
sition analogous  to  that  of  glyoxalic  acid  (p.  103),  according  to 
which  its  formula  would  be  C(OH)2(C02H)2.  If  the  aqueous 
solution  be  heated  above  70°,  decomposition  takes  place  with 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide ;  and  when  boiled  with  silver  oxide, 
the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 

CO2H.CO.CO2H  +  AgjO  =  CO2H.CO2H  +  CO2  +  Agv 

Ammonium  MesoxalcUe,  Gfigl(^^^^^  separates  out  in  grains 
when  ammonia  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid.  It 
is  anhydrous  and  perhaps  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  yet 
^unknown  mesoxamic  acid,  CO(XH2)C(OH)2C02H. 

Barium  Mesoxalatc,  2C30gBa+3E[20,  forms  microscopic  prisms 
which  are  scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in 
hot  water.  It  does  not  lose  water  till  170°  when  it  partially 
decomposes. 

Lead  Mcsoxalate,  Cjd^(^h(yH)2}  ^^  ^  white,  light  insoluble 
powder.     The  normal  salt  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

aUvcr  Mcsoxalate,  C305Ag2+H20,  is  a  white  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate, which  soon  changes  to  tufts  of  yellowish  needles,  and  is 
decomposed  on  exposure  to  light. 

Ethyl  Mesoxalate,  03115(02115)2+1120,  is  formed  by  heating  the 
silver  salt  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a 
heavy  yellow  oil  which  decomposes  on  heating.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  is  soon  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  niesoxalic 
acid.  The  presence  of  water  in  this  ether  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  formula  which  has  already  been  given  for  the 
acid.  According  to  this  the  ether  has  the  constitution 
C(OH)2.(00.002H5)2. 
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567  In  1815  Taylor  noticed  that  when  fats  or  oils  are  strongly 
heated,  a  gas  of  high  illuminating  power  is  obtained.  This 
observation  led  to  the  development  of  a  new  branch  of  industry, 
for  this  oil-gas  was  pumped  into  strong  copper  vessels  under  a 
pressure  of  about  30  atmospheres,  and  these  were  carried  to 
the  houses  of  the  consumers,  where  the  gas,  known  as  portable 
gas,  was  burnt  as  an  illuminating  agent. 

During  the  process  of  manufacturing  this  portable  gas  a 
liquid  was  obtained,  which  was  investigated  in  1825  by  Faraday, 
who  discovered  in  it  two  hydrocarbons.  To  one  of  these,  now 
known  as  benzene,  he  gave  the  name  of  Bicarhuret  of  Hydrogen^ 
and  the  other  he  termed  "  a  new  hydrocarbon,"  without  giving 
it  any  special  name.  He  observed  that  the  second  one  was 
gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  on  burning  it  he 
found  that  one  volume  of  this  gas  requires  six  volumes  of 
oxygen,  yielding  four  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide.  Accordingly 
Faraday  concluded  that  the  "  new  hydrocarbon  **  has  the  same 
composition  as  olefiant  gas,  but  he  noticed  that  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  between  27  and  28  (H=l),  or  double  that  of  olefiant 
gas.  Like  this  latter  compound  the  new  hydrocarbon  combines 
with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  to  form  an  oily  liquid,  but  the 
oil  thus  obtained  contains  twice  the  quantity  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  to  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine  as  Dutch  liquid.^ 
To  this  hydrocarbon,  C^Hg,  Berzelius  gave  the  name  of  ditetryl. 
Kolbe  2  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  valerate  afterwards 
obtained  a  compound  of  similar  constitution  together  with  valyl 
(di-isobutyl,  Part  I.  p.  654),  and  Wurtz  ^  found  a  similar  com- 
pound amongst  the  products  of  decompositicni  of  amyl  alcohol 
at  a  red-heat.  Soon  after  this,  Bertlielot  **  observed  that  this 
hydrocarbon,  whicii    was   also   termed    tciryhnr,    IndyrcnCy  and 

'  PhiL  Trans,  1825,  p.  440.  -  Ann.  Chan,  Pharm.  Ixix.  2G0. 

'  lb.  civ.  240.  *  lb.  cviii.  20O. 
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hiUylene,  is  formed  when  sodium  acetate  or  calcium  oleate  is 
lieated  with  soda  lime,  and  that  it  also  occurs  as  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  other  organic  bodies  at  high  temperatures. 
According  to  Hahn  ^  butylene  is  also  found,  together  with  its 
homologues,  amongst  the  products  which  are  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing cast-iron  in  acids,  a  fact  which  has  been  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Cloez.^ 

At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  butylenes  obtained  by  these 
various  processes  were  identical,  but  other  investigations  have 
sliov.'u  that  three  isomeric  modifications  exist,  viz. — 

(1)  o- Butylene,  or  Ethyletliyleue. 

CH.3.CH2.CH.  zz  CH^. 

(2)  /3  Butylene,  or  Symmetrical  Dimethylethyleno. 

CHjCH  -  CH.CHa. 

(3)  Isobutyl(!ne,  or  Uiisymmetrical  Dimethylethylenc. 

568  a-Butylene,  or  Ethyl  Ethylene,  CH3.CH2CH  Zl  CHg-  This 
lx>dy  was  first  obtained  by  Wurtz  by  heating  bromethylene  (vinyl 
bromide),  CgHgBr,  with  zinc  ethide,  and  described  as  vinyl- 
ttliyl?  It  is  also  obtained  together  with  ethyl-butyl  ether  when 
l)rimary  butyl  iodide  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash.*  It 
is  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  it  can  be  condensed  by 
cold  to  a  li([uid  boiling  at  5°. 

a-Butylene  Bromide,  CH^  CHo-CHBr.CHgBr,  is  a  colourless 
liquid  boiling  at  166°  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*8053. 

a-Butylcnc  (?/^co/,CH3.CH2.CH(OH).CH2(OH),is  obtained  by 
treating  the  bromide  with  silver  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
and  decomposing  the  product  with  caustic  baryta.  It  is  a  thick 
liquid  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  191*^ — 192°,  and  having  at  0° 
a  sjxicific  gravity  of  1*0189  (Saytzcw  and  Grabowsky). 

Ethyl  chlorethcr,  CH3.CH,.CH(0aHjCH.,Cl,  and  biethyl 
ether,  CH3.CITo.CH(OaHJCH2(OCoH5),  already  described,  are 
also  a-buty!ene  compounds. 

P'Butykne,  or  Symmetrical  Dimethyl  Ethylene,  CHg.CII  _: 
CILCH3,  is  obtained  by  heating  secondary  butyl   iodide  with 

*  Ann.  Chnn,  PJuirm.  cxxix.  57.  ^  Comjjf.  Rnid,  Ixxviii.  1565. 

*  Ann.  Chan   Pluirm.  clii.  21. 

*  Liebcn  and  llossi,  ib,  clviii,  1C4  ;  Crabowskv  and  Snvtzew,  ih,  clxxix.  330. 
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alcoholic  potash.^  It  is  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  methyl 
iodide  and  allyl  iodide,  CHg  —  CH  —  CHgl,  is  heated  with 
sodium.*  In  this  case  the  formation  of  a-butylene  might  be 
expected,  and  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance  is  formed,  as 
well  as  some  isobutylene,^  but  the  chief  product  is  the  /8-com- 
pound,  and  hence  a  molecular  interchange  has  taken  place.  Its 
formation  from  isobutyl  alcohol  is  still  more  remarkable.  For 
this  purpose  this  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  on  to  heated  zin 
chloride,  and  the  gases  evolved  are  passed  through  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  one-half  its  volume  of  water,  the  isobutylene 
which  is  formed  at  the  same  time  being  absorbed.  The  unab- 
sorbed  gases  are  passed  into  bromine,  and  from  the  product 
^-butylene  bromide  is  obtained  by  fractional  distillation.  If 
this  body  be  treated  with  sodium  the  pure  hydrocarbon  is 
obtained,  boiling  at  + 1**  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  —  IS^'S 
of  0  '635 .  It  solidifies  in  a  vacuum  over  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
solid  carbonic  acid  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

^-Butylene  Bromide,  CH3.CHBr.CHBr.CH3,  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  158**  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0*"  of  1'821.  When 
heated  with  20  times  its  volume  of  water  together  with  lead 
oxide  to  140° — 150°  it  is  converted  into  methyl-ethyl  ketone 
(Eltekow). 

/8-Butylene  glycol  has  not  yet  been  prepared.  Another  glycol 
standing  between  it  and  the  a-compound  has  however  been 
obtained,  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  olefine. 

r^-Butyleiie  Glycol,  CH3.CH(OH)CH2.CH2(OH),  is  formed  in 
small  quantity,  together  with  ethyl  alcohol,  when  an  aqueous 
solution  of  acetaldehyde  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and 
the  liquid  kept  slightly  acid  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.* 
In  this  case  )8-oxybutyraldehyde,  a  body  aftenvards  to  be 
described,  is  first  formed,  and  this  combines  with  nascent 
hydrogen  to  form  the  glycol.^  It  is  a  thick  liquid  having  a 
sweet  taste,  and  is  not  soluble  in  water  but  dissolves  in  ether. 
It  boils  at  203°-5— 204.° 

569  Isohutylciie,  or  Unsymmetrical  Dimethyl  Ethylene,  (CH3)2 
C~  CHg,  was  first  obtained  by  Kolbe  by  electrolysis  of  calcium 
valerate.  It  is  also  found,  probably  together  with  isomerides,  in 
the  products  of  decomposition  of  amyl  alcohol  by  heat.*     It  is 

*  De  Luvne8,-^n».  Cliem.  Phami.  cxxix.  200  ;  cxxxii.  275;  Lieben,  ih.  cl.  108 
2  Wurtzli  »*.  cxliv.  235. 

'  Grosheintz,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim,  xxix.  201 ;  Le  Bel  and  Greene,  ih.  xxix.  806. 

*  Kekule,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  clxii.  3l0.         *  Wiirtz,  Bull,  Soc,  Chim.  xx.  4. 

*  Butlerow,  Ann.  Chan.  Phnnn.  cxlv.  277. 
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likewise  formed  easily  when  isobutyl  iodide  or  tertiary  butyl 
iodide  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash.  The  simplest  method  of 
obtaining  it  is  however  to  heat  together  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of 
isobutyl  alcohol,  10  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  4  parts  of  potassium 
sulphate,  and  16  parts  of  calcium  sulphate.^  According  to 
J.  Lermontow  a  better  yield  is  obtained  by  adding  2  parts 
of  water,  and  using  powdered  glass  instead  of  calcium  sulphate.* 
Konowalow  found  that  this  product  contains  about  one-third 
of  )8-butylene  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  paraflSn  which  is 
probably  isobutaue.^  Isobutylene  is  a  gas  which  has  an  un- 
pleasant smell  like  coal  gas,  and  is  condensed  by  pressure  or 
cold  to  a  liquid  which  boils  at  — G*'.* 

Isobutylene  Chloride,  C^HgClg,  is  an  oily  liquid  having  a 
smell  resembling  that  of  ethylene  chloride  and  boiling  at  123** 
(Kolbe). 

Isobutylene  Chlorhydrin,  (CH3)2CCl.CH2.0H,  is  obtained  by 
the  union  of  hypochlorous  acid  with  isobutylene.  It  is  an 
aromatic-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  137^  and  being  converted  by 
the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  into  isobutyl  alcohol.^ 

Isobutylene  Bromide,  C^H^Brg,  boils  at  148° — 149°  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  at  14°  of  1*798.  When  heated  with  lead  oxide 
and  15  to  20  times  its  volume  of  water  to  140° — 150°  isobutyl 
aldehyde  is  formed,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  isobuty- 
lene glycol.^  Alcoholic  potash  converts  the  bromide  into 
bromisobufylenc,  (0113)20  H  OHBr,  a  body  boiling  at  91°,  and 
yielding  isobutyric  acid  on  heating  with  silver  oxide  and  water 
(Butlerow). 

Isobutijlene  Glycol,  (CH3\^0(OH)OH2(OH),  is  a  liquid  re- 
sembling common  glycol,  obtained  by  heating  the  bromide  with 
water  and  potassium  carbonate.  It  boils  at  176° — 178°  and 
has  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0219.'^ 

Wurtz  obtained  a  butyl  glycol  from  butylene  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  amyl  alcohol  at  a  red-heat.  It  boils  at  183° 
— 184°,®  and  is  probably  a  mixture. 

Nitro'isobutylene,  (OH3)20zrOH(N02),  is  formed  by  the  action 

^  Piichot,  Compt.  Rend.  Ixxxv.  757. 
^  Ann,   Chem.  Pharni.  cxcvi.  117. 
'  BxUl.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxxiv.  333. 

*  Butlerow,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1870,  236. 

"  Butlerow,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cxliv.  2rt. 

*  Klketow,  Joum.  Hum,  Chem.  Oes,  x.  214. 
"  No  vole,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxvii.  63. 

^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [31,  Iv.  400. 
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of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  trimetbyl  carbinol.  It  Ls  a 
yeUowish  oil  which  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  154** — 
loS",  and  has  a  very  pungent  smell  and  burning  taste.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis.  With 
alcoholic  soda  it  yields  the  compound  C^H^NaNOg,  a  yellow 
powder  which  on  heating  deflagrates,  and  decomposes  on 
standing,  changing  its  colour  to  brown.  If  nitro-isobutylene  be 
heated  with  water  to  100**  it  decomposes  into  acetone  and  nitro- 
methane,  and  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
ammonia,  hydroxy lamine,  carbon  dioxide  and  other  products 
which  have  not  yet  been  investigated.^ 


TRICHLORBUTIDENE  COMPOUNDS. 

570  Trichlorbntidcne  Oxide,  Trichlorbutyraldchydc,  or  Butyl 
Chloral,  CH3.CHCI.CCI2.COH,  was  first  obtained  by  Kramer  and 
Pinner  *  by  acting  with  chlorine  on  acetaldehyde,  and  described 
as  croton  chloral,  C4H3CI3O.  Its  correct  composition  was  then 
recognised  by  Piuner,^  who  also  explained  its  formation.  Two 
molecules  of  aldehyde  first  unite  together  with  separation  of 
water  and  formation  of  croton  aldehyde  : 

CH«  CH.. 

I  I 

COH  OH 

II        +   n,o.     • 

CH,  CH 


COH  COH 

Chlorcroton-aldohyde,  CH3.CH  — CCl.COH,  is  then  formed, 
and  this  unites  with  one  molecule  of  chlorine.  The  compound 
is  best  obtained  by  i)assing  chlorine  into  paraldehyde,  which  is 
well  cooled  and  afterwards  heated  to  100**  as  long  as  action  is 
observed.  More  alcohol  is  added  to  the  product,  and  this 
neutralized  with  calcium  carbonate,  when  the  whole  is  distilled 
and  the  corresponding  hydrate  obtained,  and  this  on  heating  in 
a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  yields  pure  butyl  chloral.  It  is  an 
oily  pungent-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  1G4° — 165**,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.3956  at  20°. 

^  llaitinf^T,  Ann.  Chcm.   Pharm.  cxciii.  366. 
*•'  Bcr,  DnUscJt,  CJicin.  Gcs,  iii.  386  and  790. 
'  Ann.  Chcm,  Pharm,  clxxix.  21. 
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TinchlortnUidcTx  Glycol,  or  Batyl  ClUoral  Hydrate,  CII3.CHCI. 
CCl2.CH(OH)2,  is  easily  obtained  by  the  uniou  of  the  foregoing 
compound  with  water.  It  crystallizes  in  tablets  which  are 
difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  fuses  at  78°,  and  is  easily 
volatile,  yielding  a  vapour  which  excites  a  flow  of  tears.  Given 
internally  it  acts  similarly  to  chloral  hydrate,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  used  with  good  effect  in  certain  cases.  In  other  respects 
butyl  chloral  presents  the  greatest  analogy  to  common  chloral. 
Potash  solution  decomposes  it  in  the  cold  with  formation  of 
allylene  dichloride,  CH3CCI  ."Z  CHCl,  and  potassium  formate. 
Heated  wdth  fuming  nitric  acid,  trichlorbutyric  add,  CH3.CHCI. 
CCI2.CO2H,  is  formed,  a  body  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizing  in  needles  wdiich  melt  at  60°,  the  acid  boiUng 
between  286°  and  238°,  and  forming  salts  which  are  easily 
decomposed.^ 


THE  OXYBUTYRIC  ACIDS 

571  a-Oxyhutyric  Acid,  CH3.CH2.CH(OH).C02H,  was  first 
obtained  from  brombutyric  acid  (Part  I.  p.  579)  by  acting  on  it 
with  water  and  silver  oxide.^  In  order  to  prepare  it,  brombutyric 
acid  is  boiled  with  baryta  solution,  the  barium  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxy butyric  acid  extracted  from  the  solu- 
tion by  shaking  w^ith  ether.  The  crude  acid  is  then  conveiiied 
into  the  zinc  salt,  (C^H703)2Zn+2H20,  crystallizing  in  small 
prisms  and  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  this  is  then  de- 
composed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.^ 

a-Oxy butyric  acid  is  also  formed  Avhcn  propioualdehyde  is 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  days  at  0°.  One  and  a  half  times  its  volume 
of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*185  is  added,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  fur  sonic 
days,  and  then  heated  for  some  hours  to  60° — 70°  and  the  acid 
removed  by  shaking  with  ether.* 

It  is  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass  melting  at  42^— 42°*5, 

^  Kramer  and  Pinner,  Ber.  DcuMi.  Chem.  Gcs.  iii.  389 ;  Judsoii,  ih,  iii. 
785 ;  Kahlbaum,  ih.  xii.  2337 ;  Gazzorolli-Thumlak,  Ann,  Chcuu  r/iunn, 
clxxxii.  181. 

^  Naumnnn,  ib.  cxix.  115  ;  Friidel  and  Machuca,  ib,   cxx.  270. 

'  Markownikow,  ib.  clix.  242. 

*  Prizibytck,  Joitrn.  Ihtss,  Chem.  Gcs.  viii.  335 ;  B'ir.  Dcutsch.  Choti,  Ocs, 
ix.  1348. 
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beginning  to  sublime  at  60**— 70^  and  boiling  at  255°~260°  with 
partial  decomposition.  On  oxidation  it  yields  propionaldehydc 
and  propionic  acid.^ 

572  e-OxyhutyricAcid,  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.C02H,  was  first  ob^ 
tained  by  Wislicenus  by  acting  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water 
on  ethyl  acetacetate  ^  (p.  172).  It  is  also  formed  when  propylene 
chlorhydrin  is  heated  to  100°  with  potassium  cyanide  and  spirit 
of  wine,  and  the  nitril  which  is  thus  formed  decomposed  with 
caustic  potash.^  In  order  to  separate  it  from  alkali  salts  which 
are  formed  at  the  same  time,  it  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  shaken  up  with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  solution  depositing  the 
acid  as  a  viscid  deliquescent  syrup,  which  volatilizes  in  a  current 
of  steam,  and  when  heated  by  itself  is  converted  into  a-crotonic 
acid.  The  zinc  salt  is,  like  most  of  the  /8-oxybutyrates, 
amorphous. 

^-Oxyhutyraldehyde,  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.COH.  This  com- 
pound, which  is  the  only  known  aldehyde  in  the  lactic  acid 
series,  was  obtained  by  Wurtz  by  gradually  adding  2  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*16  cooled  to  —10°,  to  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  aldehyde  cooled 
to  0°.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  then  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
shaken  up  with  ether,  and  the  residue  remaining  on  evaporation 
was  distilled  in  a  vacuum.  The  formation  of  this  body,  which 
was  termed  ahlol  (aldehyde  alcohol)  by  Wurtz,  is  explained  by 
the  following  equations : 

(1)  CH3COH  +  HCl  =  CH3CH(0H)C1. 

(2)  CH3.CH.(0H)C1  +  CH3.COH  =  Cn3.CH(OH)CH2COH  + 

HCl. 

It  is  a  thick  liquid  which  at  0°  is  so  tenacious  tliat  the  vessel 
containing  it  may  be  overturned  without  its  running  out.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  Under 
ordinary  pressure  it  cannot  be  distilled  without  change,  as  it 
decomposes  above  135°,  into  water  and  croton  aldehyde.  It 
quickly  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  solution  with  formation  of  a 
silver  mirror,  and  production  of  )9-oxy butyric  acid,  and  unites 
with  nascent  Iiydrogen,  forming  /8-butylene  glycol. 

^  Li-y,  Ber.  Dculsch.  Chcm.  Or^.  x.  230. 
-  yinn.  Chem.  Pliann.  cxlix.  205. 
'  Markownikow,  ih.  cliii.  237. 
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On  standing  it  undergoes  spontaneous  change  into  paraldol,  a 
body  crystallizing  in  triclinic  prisms,  and  this  on  heating  under 
diminished  pressure  is  again  transformed  into  aldol. 

Aldol' Ammonia,  or  Oxydihutidene  Hydroxyaminej 

CH3.CH(OH).CH2CH  |  g^ 

is  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
aldol.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  dries  up  in  a  vacuum  to  a 
resinous  mass. 

Dialdan,  CgHj^Og,  is  formed  when  the  mixture  of  aldehyde 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  used  for  the  preparation  of  aldol,  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. 

It  forms  crystals  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol  and  melt  at  130**.  Like  aldehyde  it  re- 
duces ammoniacal  silver  solution,  and  it  is  oxidized  by  potassium 
permanganate  with  formation  of  monobasic  dialdanic  add, 
CgHj^O^,  a  body  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizing  in 
monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  80°.^ 

When  dial  dan  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  in  slightly 
acid  solution,  dialdan  alcohol,  CgH^gOjj,  is  formed.  This  is  a 
crystalline  deliquescent  mass  melting  at  about  5 0**  and  boiling  at 
162** — 165°  under  a  pressure  of  lOmni.  On  heating  with  acetic 
anhydride,  the  diacetate,  CgH^  4(031130)203,  is  formed.  The 
alcohol  does  not  combine  with  bromine,  and  the  dialdan  com- 
pounds therefore  do  not  not  contain,  as  Wurtz  formerly  supposed, 
two  doubly  linked  carbon  atoms.  He  now  gives  the  following 
formula  to  the  alcohol :  ^ 


CH3.CH.CH2.CH.CH2.CH(OHjCH.,Cir2.0H. 


O 


Wlien  dialdan  is  heated  wuth  aqueous  ammonia,  the  dyad 
base,  CjgHggOgNg,  is  formed.  It  is  amorphous,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  very  bitter  taste.* 

573  TOxyhutyric  Acid,  CH2(OH).CH2.CH2.C02H.  By  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  succinic  acid,  C^Ji(CO,^.^, 
the  corresponding  chloride,  CgH^ (0001)2,  is  obtained,  and  this 
when  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sodium  amalgam  yields 

'  Bull  Soc.   Chim.  [2],  xvii.  436;  xx.  4;  Coinpt.  Picnd.  Ixxxiii.  255,  1259; 
Ixxxvii.  45;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxviii.  170. 
•'«  Compl.  Haul.  xcii.  1371. 
»  lb.  xc.  1030. 
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the   anhydride  of  the  above  oxybutyria  acid,  which  probably 
possesses  the  following  constitution  : 

CH«.CHoCH.> 

II 
O CO. 

It  is  a  crystalline  body  boiling  at  201° — 203",  and  when  heated 
with  baryta  water  it  yields  the  crystalline  deliquescent  barium 
salt,  from  which  the  acid  can  be  liberated  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  withdrawn  from  solution  by  means  of  ether.  On 
evaporating  this  solution  the  acid  remains  as  a  liquid,  which  on 
distillation  yields  water  and  the  anhydride,  which  on  oxidation 
yields  succiiiic  acid,  and  was  formerly  considered  to  be  the 
aldehyde  of  this  latter  acid.  The  solution  of  the  zinc  salt 
yields  a  syrup  on  evaporation,  which  on  standing  solidifies  to 
an  imperfectly  crystalline  mass. 

By  the  action  of  i)hosphorus  iodide  on  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  aahydride  7-iodobutyric  acid  is  obtained,  an  oily  liquid 
which  is  converted  into  normal  butyric  acid  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  amalgam.^ 

574  a-Ojcyisohutyric  Acid,  (CH.^)2.C(OH).C02H,  was  first 
obtained  by  Wurtz  by  oxidizing  amylene  glycol,  and  termed  by 
him  butyl  lactic  acid.^  Stadcler  afterwards  obtained  it  by  the 
action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  acetone,  a 
mode  of  formation  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  lactic  acid  from 
aldehyde,  and  termed  it  acctonic  acid.^  After  this  Frankland 
and  Duppa  obtained  an  acid  of  the  same  composition  by 
heating  methyl  oxalate  with  methyl  iodide  and  zinc,  and  to  it 
they  gave  the  name  of  dimethyl  oxalic  acid,"*  and  llarkownikow 
found  that  these  acids  are  identical  with  that  which  he  obtained 
by  boiling  bromisobutyric  acid  with  baryta  water.  ^  Any  one  of 
these  different  methods  may  be  employed  for  the  i)reparation  of 
the  acid.  A  mixture  of  acetone,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  three  weeks.  It  is  then 
boiled  for  three  days  in  connection  with  a  reversed  condenser, 
the  excess  of  acetone  evaporated  off*  on  tiie  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  shaken  with  ether,  the  acid  remaining  after  evaporation 
of  the  ether  being  converted  into  the  zinc  salt,  and  this  in  its 
turn  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.^ 

*  Saytzow,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chnii.    [2],  xxv.  CI. 
-  Ann.  Chnn.  Pluum,  cvii.  197. 

3  Ih.  cxi.  320.  ■»  Ih.  rxxxiii.  80. 

*  lb.  elm.  228.  «  .Markowuikow,  ih.  cxlvi.  390. 
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To  obtain  it  from  methyl  oxalate,  amalgamated  granulated  zinc 
is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  the  ether  and  methyl  iodide,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2  molecules,  and  the  mixture  heated  in 
absence  of  air  for  96  hours  to  oO'' — 50"*.  To  the  crystalline 
mass  water  is  gradually  added  and  the  whole  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  caustic  baryta.  The  dissolved  iodine  is  removed  by 
silver  oxide,  and  the  barium  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide,  the 
barium  salt  being  obtained  by  concentrating  the  solution,  and 
this  again  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.^ 

If  the  acid  is  to  be  obtained  from  bromisobutyric  acid, 
sodium  carbonate  should  be  employed  in  place  of  caustic 
baryta.* 

Oxyisobutyric  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
large  white  prisms  which  melt  at  70°,  but  begins  to  sublime  at 
50**. '  It  boils  without  decomposition  at  212°,  and  volatilizes  easily 
in  a  current  of  steam.  It  has  a  strong  acid  taste  and  a  peculiar 
cheese-like  smell.  Its  crystalline  salts  are  all  easily  soluble  in 
water,  with  the  exception  of  the  zinc  salt  (C^H703)2Zn  4-2H20, 
which  crystallizes  in  six-sided  microscopic  laminae,  or  in  well- 
formeil  four-sided  tables,  dissolving  at  15°  in  IGO  parts  of  water, 
and  being  somewhat  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

)9-Oxysobutyric  Acid,  ^v  i'XcH.COgH,  which  ought,  ac- 
cording to  theory,  to  exist,  is  not  known. 


THE  KETONIC  ACIDS. 

575  Propionyl  Formic  Acid,  CH3.CH2.CO.CO2H.  When  pro- 
pionyl  chloride  is  heated  with  silver  cyanide,  its  nitril  or  propionyl 
cyanide,  CjjH5.CO.CN,  is  formed.  This  is  a  licjuid  resembling 
acetyl  cyanide;  it  boils  at  108° — 110°,  and  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  propionic  acid  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Propionyl  formic 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  this  body. 
It  is  a  peculiarly  smelling  oil  which  boils  under  a  pressure  of 
25mm.  at  74° — 78°.  Sodium  amalgam  and  water  convert  it  into 
a-oxybutyric  acid.  The  majority  of  its  salts  are  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  crystallize  well,  and  this  serves  to  distinguish  this 
acid  from  its  lower  homologue,  pyroracemic  acid.^ 

^  Ann.  Chetn.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  2rj.  -  Fitti*?,  ik  co.  6S. 

'  Claisen  and  Mori tz,  Bcr,  DcuMi,  Chcm,  Gcs.  xiii.  2121. 
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576  Acetoacetic  Acid,  CHg.CO.CHg.CO^H,  is  not  known  in  the 
free  state.  Ethers  of  it  are  however  known,  and  of  these  the 
following  are  the  most  important. 

£thyl  Acetoacetate,  or  Acetoacctic  Ethyl  Ether,  CH3.CO.CH2. 
COg.CgHg.  In  the  year  1863  Geuther  commenced  to  study  the 
action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  acetate,  and  found  that  a  crystalline 
compound  having  the  formula  CgHgNaOg  is  formed,  together  with 
sodium  ethylate,  hydrogen  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  If 
the  first  of  these  substances  be  heated  with  methyl  or  ethyl 
iodide,  ether-like  compounds  are  formed,  whilst  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  this  sodium  compound  a  volatile  liquid 
having  the  composition  CgHj^^Oj  is  produced,  to  which  he  at 
first  gave  the  name  of  diacetic  ether.^  Later  on,  however,  he 
found  that  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  this  body  can  be  replaced  not 
only  by  sodium  but  by  other  metals,  and  he  then  considered  the 
body  to  be  ethyl  diacetic  acid,  and  the  bodies  obtained  by 
the  action  of  iodides  on  this  he  considered  to  be  the  ethers  of 
this  acid.* 

In  the  meantime  Frankland  and  Duppa,^  without  being 
acquainted  with  Geuther  s  investigations,  occupied  themselves 
with  this  subject,  and  likewise  found  that  sodium  acts  upon  acetic 
ether  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  a  crystalline 
mass.  This  mass  they  treated  with  ethyl  iodide,  and  after  the 
reaction  was  complete  added  water  to  it  and  distilled,  and  from 
this  distillate  obtained  the  following  products : 

(1)  Diethyl  ether,  (CgHJgO. 

(2)  The  ethyl  ether  of  ethyl  acetic  acid,  {C.fir)GK,j^,CO^, 
which  is  identical  with  butyric  acid. 

(3)  The  ethyl  ether  of  diethylacetic  acid,  (C.2H5).^CH.COoH, 
which  is  isomeric  with  caproic  acid. 

(4)  Ethyl  acetone-carbonic  acid,  CgH^^O.^,  a  body  identical 
with  Geuthcr's  ethyl  diacetic  ethyl  ether,  and  it  is  ccmverted  by 
heating  with  baryta  water  into  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
ethfil  acetone  {C^W^CYLMOXM^ 

(.3)  Diethyl-acetone  acetic  ether,  CjoH^gOj,  a  body  which  on 
heating  with  bases  yields  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and  diethyl'- 
acetone,    (CgHJ^CH.CH.CO.CHg. 

Similar  compounds  with  other  alcohol  radicals  were  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  the  iodides  of  methyl,  isopropyl  and 
amyl. 

1  Jahrcsb.  Chan.  1863,  323.  2  75.  i865,  302. 

3  rhxL  Trans,  clvi.  37. 
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The  formation  of  ethyl  acetic  acid  and  diethyl  acetic  acid  and 
other  simple  and  double  substituted  acetic  acids  was  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  when  sodium  acts  upon  acetic  ether  the 
compounds  CHgNa.COgCgHg  and  CHNag-COgCgHg  are  formed, 
and  that  when  the  sodium  in  these  is  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals 
the  ethers  of  the  higher  fatty  acid  are  produced. 

The  formation  of  ethyl  carbonate  of  ethyl  can  also  be  readily 
explained.  According  to  Geutlier  the  formation  of  sodium  ethyl 
diacetate,  or  sodacetone  carbonate  of  ethyl  as  Frankland  and 
Duppa  called  it,  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

2C2HP.C2H3O  +  Na^  =  Hg  +  CgHg.ONa  +  CeH^NaOj. 

But  according  to  Frankland  and  Duppa  it  is  probably  formed 

as  follows : 

CH3 
OH  I 

41"  +    Na.,    =     CO  +     2C.H,,0H     +     H,. 

CO.OC.Hj 


CHNa 


CO.OC2H5 


If  the  sodium  be  replaced  by  etlijl,  ethyl  carbonate  of  ethyl  is 
formed,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  baryta  water  into  ethyl 
acetone,  alcohol,  and  carbon  dioxide. 

In  this  reaction  disodacctonate  of  ethyl  may  be  formed : 


CH3 


CH3 


I  +    Na^    =    CO  +    CssHjOH    +    H^. 

OXaj 


CO.OCjHs 


A 


O.OC2H5 


This  can  be  converted  by  ethyl  iodide  into  diethyl  carbonate 
of  ethyl  which  yields  diethyl  acetone  when  decomposed  by 
alkalis.^ 

These  views  are  generally  accepted,  and  as  in  this  case  the 
action  of  sodium  upon  acetic  ether  is  first  to  produce  sodium 
acetoacetic  ether,  CH2Na.C02C2Hg,it  was  hoped  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  the  crude  product  to  obtain  larger  quantities 
of  Qeuther's  ethyl  diacetic  acid.^  Hence  it  was  termed  acetyl 
acetic  ether,*  or  shortly,  acetacetic  ether. 

*  Pftil,  TraM,  xcvi.  37.  ^  Li,mmann,  Zc'tsch.  Chnn.  1S:0,  28. 

'  W^isliccnus,  Ann.  CJirm.  Pnnnii.  cxlix.  207. 
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Geuthcr  bad,  however,  in  the  meantime  repeated  his  experi- 
ments and  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion  as  before.  He 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  hypothetical  sodium  com- 
pound, the  existence  of  which  Frankland  and  Duppa  assumed, 
and  he  was  able  to  explain  to  a  great  extent  some  of  the 
syntheses  obtained  by  these  chemists.  He  found  in  the  first 
place  that  when  pure  sodium  ethylat-e  is  heated  with  pure 
acetic  ether  a  considerable  quantity  of*  ethyl  diacetic  acid"  is 
formed  — 

C^Hg.ONa  +  SC.HgOg  =  2C2H5.OH  +  CoH.NaO^. 

Moreover,  he  observed  that  when  the  ethyl  ether  of  this  acid 
(ethyl  acetone  carbonate  of  ethyl)  is  heated  with  acetic  ether  and 
sodium  ethylate,  ethyl  butyrate  is  formed : 

C,H,(C2H,)03  +  C^Hg-ONa  +  C^K.fi.OC^Tl,  =  C.H.NaO,  4- 

By  the  action  of  sodium  on  acetic  ether  the  first  compound 
which  is  produced  is  CgH^NaOg,  together  with  sodium  ethylate. 
This  latter  acts  further  upon  the  acetic  ether  according  to  the 
first  of  the  above  equations.  By  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide 
ethyl  acetone  carbonate  of  ethyl  is  formed,  and  this  is  then  con- 
verted according  to  the  second  equation  into  sodium  acetate 
and  ethyl  butyrate.  He  also  suggested  that  the  latter  compound 
yields  the  two  other  bodies,  inasmuch  as  when  treated  with 
sodium  ethylate,  it  behaves  in  a  similar  way  to  ethyl  acetate.^ 

Further  investigations  on  this  subject  have  showTi  that  when 
perfectly  pure  and  ab  :olutely  dry  acetic  ether  is  made  use  of  no 
hydrogen  is  evolved.^  According  to  Oppenheim  and  Precht^ 
this  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  acetyl  which 
separates  from  the  acetic  ether  is  reduced  to  sodium  ethylate  : 

CH..CO-     +    Na    +    H,    =    CH^.CHg.OXa. 

577  The  researches  of  Wislicenus  and  his  pupils  however  have 
thrown  a  clear  light  upon  the  changes  which  accompany  the 
synthetical  reactions  discovered  by  Frankland  and  Dujipa.  The 
results  to  which  they  arrived  have  already  been  mentioned. 
(Part  I.,  page  180.) 

It  is  therefore  sufficient  here  shortly  to  state  that  the  ethyl 
sodacetacetiite,  ClI^.CO.CHNa.CO.OCgH^  is  converted  by  acids 

1  Jahresb.  1868,  611. 

'^  Wanklyn,  Journ.  Ckem.  Soc.  [2],  ii.  371  ;  Ltuleiiburg,  Bir.  TJaifxch.  Chcm. 
G's.  iii.  305. 
»  /^.  ix.  320. 
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into  ethyl  acetacetate,  CH3CO.CH2.CO.OC2H5,  in  which  one 
hydrogen  atom,  but  no  more,  can  be  again  replaced  by  sodium. 
In  the  ethers  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  iodides  of 
the  alcohol  radicals  on  these  sodium  compounds  the  second  atom 
of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  sodium  giving  rise  to  compounds 
such  as  CH3CO.C(C2H5)Na.C02C2Hv  In  this  the  metal  can 
again  be  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical.  The  simple  and  double 
acetacetates  thus  obtained  are  decomposed  by  concentrated 
caustic  potash  in  the  following  way  : 

CH3  CH3 


I 

CO  CO.OK 

I  +     2K0H    =  +    HO.C2H5. 

CXY  CHXY 

I 


CO.OC2H5  CO.OK 

In  this  formula  X  and  Y  signify  either  hydrogen  or  any 
alcohol  radical,  and  they  yield  tlierefore  potassium  acetate,  the 
potassium  salt  of  a  simple  or  double  substituted  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol. 

By  the  action  of  baryta  water  Ketones  are  formed  :  ^ 

CH3 

I  CH3 

CO  I 

I  +    Ba(0TI)2    =    CO         +     HCC^He     4-     COgBa. 

CXY  I 

CHXY 


CO.OC2H6 

578  Preparation.  In  order  to  prepare  ethyl  acetacetate,  the 
following  process  may  be  employed  : 

To  one  kilo,  of  pure  ethyl  acetate  contained  in  a  flask  provided 
with  a  reversed  condenser  100  grams  of  sodium  cut  into  small 
pieces  are  at  once  added  whon  the  li([ui(l  soon  begins  to  boil. 
When  this  ceases  it  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  until  the  metal 
is  completely  dissolved.  To  the  still  warm  liquid  mass  550 
grams  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  are  then  added  and  the  whole 
well  shaken  up,  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  500cc.  of 
water  added  when  the  mass  separates  into  two  layers.  Tlie 
upper  of  these  is  removed,  washed  with  a  little  water  and  distilled 
in  the  w^ater-bath,  when  the  larger  quantity  of  unaltered  ethyl 

*  Ann,  Chcia.  Phana.  clxxxvi.  161,  where  tlie  liislory  of  tliis  sulycct  is  fully 
discussed. 
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acetate  distils  over.  Tlie  residue  is  then  submitted  to  fractional 
distillation  until  the  chief  portion  boils  at  175** — 185^  and  the 
liquid  thus  obtained  is  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes.  By 
repeated  fractional  distillation  a  somewhat  purer  product  boiling 
at  178° — 182°  is  obtained,  but  as  the  ether  decomposes  slightly 
on  distillation  into  products  which  will  be  afterwards  described, 
a  perfectly  pure  substance  cannot  be  thus  obtained.  In  the 
most  favourable  case  a  yield  of  175  grams  is  obtained.^  The 
large  excess  of  ethyl  acetate  is  necessary  in  order  to  diminish  the 
decomposition  which  occurs  and  by  which  the  yield  would  be 
much  diminished.  The  alcohol  is  removed  by  shaking  the 
portion  passing  over  below  100°  with  common  salt.  The  upper 
layer  of  liquid  is  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  purified 
by  distillation,  and  in  this  way  350 — 400  grams  of  ethyl  acetate 
are  recovered. 

Ethyl  acetacetate  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  fruity  smell, 
and  boiling  with  slight  decomposition  at  181°,  its  specific 
gravity  at  20°  being  10256.  When  brought  in  contact  with 
sodium  amalgam  and  water  it  is  converted  into  )8-oxybutyric 
acid.^  A  very  characteristic  property  of  this  substance  is  that 
it  is  coloured  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  A  similar  coloration  is 
produced  by  the  same  reagent  in  diabetic  urine,  and  for  this 
reason  Geuther  suggested  that  this  liquid  probably  contains 
ethyl  acetacetate,  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  such  urine  yields  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  ether,  namely  acetone  and  alcohol.  More  recent  experi- 
ments render  it  almost  certain  that  Geuther  s  suggestion  is 
correct  although  the  ether  has  not  yet  been  isolated  from  this 
liquid.  The  quantity  present  is  very  small.  In  one  case  the 
amount  was  determined  by  converting  it  into  iodoform,  and  it 
was  found  that  in  eight  days  100  parts  of  urine  had  yielded  from 
0.0399  to  0.01909  of  ethyl  acetacetate,  probably  occurring  in 
the  form  of  sodium  compound.* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  ethyl  acetacetate  decomposes 
on  distillation.  In  this  case  a  peculiar  acid  is  formed  to  which 
Geuther  has  given  the  name  of  dehydracdic  acid,  CgHgO^. 
This  is  obtaiiied  in  considerable  quantity  when  the  ether  is 
heated  for  three  hours  to  a  temperature  of  230° — 250°,  when  a 

*  Jnn.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxxvi.  214. 
'^  Wisliccmia,  ib.  cxlix.  205. 

«  Riil)st»'iii,  Frcacmus"  Zeit.^ch.  xiv.   419  ;   Hilger,   Jnn.  Chcm.  Pharm.   ox«v. 
314. 
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considerable  quantity  of  ethyl  acetate  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts is  formed.^  It  is  best  obtained  however  by  passing 
ethyl  acetacetate  through  a  tube  heated  below  dull  redness,  when 
alcohol  and  acetone  are  also  fonned.*  It  is  difficulty  soluble  [n 
cold  water  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol  and  crystal- 
lizes in  rhombic  tables  which  melt  at  108°'5  and  boil  with 
partial  decomposition  at  269''.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid  and  does 
not  undergo  change  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or 
concentrated  nitric  acid.  If  heated  with  concentrated  caustic 
soda  it  decomposes  into  acetone,  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Its  constitution  is  unknown. 


METALLIC  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL 

ACETACETATE. 

579  These  contain  one  atom  of  hydrogen  which  is  easily  re- 
placeable by  metals,  and  this  no  doubt  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
presence  of  the  two  carbonyl  groups.  The  salts  of  acetacetic 
ether  have  been  chiefly  investigated  by  Geuther  and  by  Conrad.* 

Ethyl  SodacckdCy  C^l^O^di.  This  important  compound  is 
best  obtained  in  the  following  way :  10  parts  of  sodium  are  dis- 
solved in  100  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  an  equal  volume 
of  anhydrous  ethyl  ether  added,  and  then  gradually  a  mixture 
of  56*5  parts  of  ethyl  acetacetate  and  the  same  quantity  of 
anhydrous  ether.  The  mixture  is  then  well  shaken  with  2 
parts  of  water  when  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  thick  paste 
consisting  of  crystalline  needles,  which  are  then  brought  on  to 
a  filter  pump  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  way  a  glistening,  light,  white  mass  is  obtained,  whilst  the 
filtrate,  which  still  contains  some  of  the  compound,  is  distilled 
with  acetic  acid  in  order  to  regain  the  acetacetic  acid.*  Ethyl 
sodacetacetate  crystallizes  from  hot  benzol  in  featheiy  needles. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  substance  is  employed 
for  the  synthesis  of  various  compounds.  If  the  iodide  of  an 
alcohol  radical  act  upon  this  body,  sodium  is  replaced  by  the 
radical,  and  a  substituted  ethyl  acetacetate  is  obtained,  which 

*  Conrad,  Bcr.  Deufsch.  Clicin   Ges.  vii.  688. 

«  OpiKinlieiin  aiul  Pn-cht,  ib  ix,  323  and  1099. 
■  A7UI,  Chcm.  Pharin.  i-lxxxviii.  2C9. 

*  Harrow,  ib,  cci.  143. 
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being  decomposed  by  strong  alkalis  yields  acetic  acid,  an  homo- 
logous acid,  and  alcohol.  This  substituted  ethyl  acetacetate  again 
forms  a  sodium  compound  in  which  the  metal  can  be  replaced 
by  an  alcohol  radical,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  com- 
pound thus  obtained  a  doubly  substituted  ethyl  acetate  is  formed 
(Part  I.  p.  181).  Less  powerful  alkalis  such  as  baryta  water 
decompose  the  ethyl  acetacetate  into  a  ketone,  carbon  dioxide 
atid  alcohol.  If,  instead  of  an  iodide  of  an  alcohol  radical,  the 
ethereal  salt  of  an  halogen-substituted  fatty  acid  be  employed, 
a  class  of  ethers  is  obtained  which  in  a  similar  way  yield  by  the 
action  of  alkalis  either  the  acids  of  the  oxalic  series  or  ketonic 
acids.  In  the  ethereal  salts  of  the  latter,  finally,  another  atom 
of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  sodium,  and  this  again  by 
carbon  radicals,  and  thus  the  synthesis  of  the  higher  dibasic 
acids  and  of  the  tribasic  acids  may  be  accomplished. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  ethyl  sodacet- 
acetate  in  the  pure  state,  but  the  process  may  be  carried 
out  as  follows.  Sodium  is  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  weight  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  to  the  cold  liquid  the  calculated  quantity 
of  acetacetic  acid  added  and  then  the  halogen  compound,  when 
a  reaction  usually  occurs  spontaneously.  This  is  allowed  to  go 
on  slowly,  but  in  some  cases  it  must  be  aided  by  heat,  whilst  if 
it  become  too  rapid  the  mixture  will  require  cooling  or  the 
halogen  compound  must  be  added  by  degrees.  The  end  of  the 
reaction  is  easily  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  solution  no 
longer  renders  red  litmus-paper  blue.  The  larger  quantity  of 
the  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off  on  the  water  bath,  water  is 
added  to  the  residue  and  the  lighter  layer  of  liquid  purified  by 
fractional  distillation.  The  mono-substituted  ether  thus  obtained 
treated  in  the  same  way  yields  a  doubly  substituted  one.  If, 
however,  the  same  alcohol  radical  has  to  be  introduced  twice, 
the  same  quantity  of  sodium  ethylate  solution  is  added  when 
the  reaction  is  over  and  then  the  process  carried  on  as  above 
described.  In  many  cases  two  atoms  of  sodium  may  be  intro- 
duced into  one  molecule  of  ethyl  acetacetate  at  once,  and  then 
two  molecules  of  the  halogen  compound  may  be  added. 

If  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  ethyl  acetacetate  are 
required  and  not  the  pure  ether  itself,  it  is  simpler  to  remove 
the  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  as  above  described  and  treat  the 
residue  with  alkali.^ 

'  Conrad  and  Limpach,  Ann.  CJmn.  Pharm,  cxcii.  153. 
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When  ethyl  sodacetacetate  is  treated  with  iodine  the  following 
reaction  takes  place  : 

CH3.CO.CHNa.CO.C2H5  CH3.CO.CH.CO0.C2H5 


+  I2  =  I  +  2NaI. 

CH3.CO.CHNa.CO.CoH5  CH3.CO.CH.CO2.C2H5 

The  diacetosuccinic  ether  thus  obtained  is  easily  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  which 
melt  at  77°/  and  yields  a  series  of  interesting  products  of 
decomposition,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

580  Ethyl  Magnesium  Acctacetate,  (CgHg03)2Mg,  is  precipi- 
tated by  mixing  ethyl  acetacetate  with  a  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac.  This  may  be  crystallized 
from  solution  in  hot  benzene  or  ether  in  glistening  laminsB 
melting  at  240^ 

In  a  similar  way  the  rose-red  cobalt  compound  and  the  green 
nickel  compound  may  be  obtained.  These  are  also  soluble  in 
hot  benzene,  and  crystallize  from  that  solvent. 

JEthyl  Copper  Acetacetate  (CgHg03)2Cu,  is  formed  when  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  in  ammonia  is  shaken  with  ethyl  acet- 
acetate ether.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  benzene  or  alcohol  in 
glistening  green  needles  which  sublime  partially  at  178°,  melt 
at  182°,  and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature  with  separation 
of  copper. 

Ethyl  Aluminium  Acetacetate,  (CgHg03)3Al,  separates  out 
when  a  solution  of  potassium  aluminate  is  mixed  with  ethyl 
acetacetate.  Glistening  needles  are  deposited  in  a  few  hours  and 
these  are  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene.  These  melt  at  76°,  and 
when  gently  heated  in  a  narrow  sloping  tube  can  be  volatilized 
without  decomposition. 

Hence  the  copper  and  aluminium  compounds  belong  to  the 
small  class  of  organo-metallic  bodies  containing  oxygen  which 
can  be  volatilized  without  decomposition.  Amongst  other  com- 
pounds possessing  this  property  we  find  aluminium  ethylate, 
ethyl  lead  hydroxide,  and  ethyl  tin  hydroxide,  &c. 

581  Ethyl  Chlaracetacetate,  CHj.CO.CHCl.COg.CgH^  is  formed 
when  sulphuryl  chloride  is  allowed  to  drop  into  ethyl  acetacetate  : 

CH3.CO.CH2.C02.C,H5  +  SOoClo  -  CH3.CO.CHCLCO2.C-H,  + 

'       '  HCI  +  SO2.  '    ' 

It  is   a  liquid  boiling  at  193° — 195°,  and  its  vapour  attacks 

*  Kiighelmer,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Ch^.tn,  Oca.  vii.  892. 
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the  eyes.     Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  the  liquid  with  forma- 
tion of  chloracetic  acid.^     It  also  forms  metallic  compounds.* 

Ethyl  Dickloracetacetate,  CH3.CO.CCI2.CO2.C2H5,  is  obtained 
by  acting  with  chlorine  on  ethyl  acetacetate,^  as  well  as  by 
treating  it  with  an  excess  of  sulphuryl  chloride.  It  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  205°— 207°  and  having  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  but 
the  vapours  excite  a  flow  of  tears.  When  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  170° — 180°  it  decomposes  into  carbon  di- 
oxide, alcohol,  and  unsymmetrical  dichloracetone,  CHj.CO.CHClg, 
whilst  potash  decomposes  it  into  acetic  acid  and  dichloracetic 
acid. 

Mhyl  Nitroso'ocetacetate,  CH3.CO.CH(NO).C02.C2H5,  is  formed 
when  ethyl  acetacetate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  potash  and  a 
quantity  of  potassium  nitrite  equivalent  to  the  potash  used 
added,  the  mixture  kept  cold  and  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  made  alkaline  and  the  yellow  solution  shaken  up 
with  ether.  The  compound  crystallizes  from  cliloroform  in 
colourless  glistening  hard  prisms  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a 
yellow  colour.  It  melts  at  52° — 54°,  and  does  not  yield  Lieber- 
mann  s  reaction  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid  (Part  I.  p.  421) 
but  gives  an  intense  red  colouration.  Its  aqueous  solution  has 
an  acid  reaction.* 

582  Ethyl  Amido-acetacetate,  CgHiiN02,  is  a  compound  ob- 
tained by  passing  dry  ammonia  into  well-cooled  ethyl  acetacetate. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  short,  thick,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  readily.  They 
are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  are  soon  converted  in  contact  with 
it  into  a  heavy  liquid  which  solidifies  at  2° — 4°.  ^  This  body 
probably  has  the  double  molecular  weight,  and  stands  to  ethyl 
acetacetate  in  the  same  relation  as  diacetonamine  stands  to 
acetone  (Part  I.  p.  574). 

Ethyl  Thiocarbacetacetaie,  CH3.CO.C(CS).C02.C2H5,  is  formed 
when  ethyl  acetacetate  is  heated  with  carbon  disulphide  and  lead 
oxide  or  zinc  oxide  to  100°.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
small  straw-coloured  needles  melting  at  about  160°. 

Thiomfic  Add,  G^^^^jd^,  The  sodium  salt  of  this  acid  is 
produced  when  the  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl 
acetate  is  treated  with  carbon  disulphide  and  washed  with  water. 
It  forms  brick-red  coloured  needles,  and  the  free  acid  obtained 

1  Allihn,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chc7n,  Gcs.  xi.  567.  ^  lb.  xil  1298. 

3  Conrad,  Lichig's  Ann.  clxxxvi.  232. 

*  Meyer  and  Ziiblin,  Bcr,  Deutsche  Chem.  Oes.  xi.  320. 

6  Piecht,  ib.  xi.  1193. 
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from  these  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  crystallizes  in 
orange-red  glistening  scales.  Its  formation  takes  place  in  two 
stages: 

(1)  CH3.CO.CHNa.CO2.C2H5  +  CSg  = 
CHs.CO.CH(CS2Na)C02.C2H5. 

The  sodium  xanthate  (Part  I.  p.  389)  which  is  formed  at 
the  same  time,  acts  at  once  upon  the  compound  which  is  thus 
produced  ^ : 

(2)  CH3.CO.CH(CS2Na)C02.C2H5  =  CS<(^q^jj  = 

/CS.SNa  *    ' 

CH3.CO.C-CS.OC2H5  +  NSH. 
\CO.OC2H5 

Sodium  acts  upon  other  ethereal  acetates  as  it  does  upon  com- 
mon ethyl  acetate.  The  following  ethereal  salts  of  acetacetic 
acid  have  been  prepared  : 


3 


B.P. 

Sp.  Gr. 

At 

169-170° 

1037 

9° 

202-206° 

0-979 

0" 

223° 

0-945 

10° 

*  Methyl  ether,     C4H5O3.CH 
'  Isobutyl  ether,   C^HgOg.C^Hg 

*  Amyl  ether,        CJIfi^.C^K^^ 

Methyl  acetacetate  is  coloured  a  dark  cherry  red  by  ferric 
chloride ;  the  others  do  not  assume  this  colouration.  They  form 
metallic  compounds,  and  may  be  distilled  with  slight  decom- 
position when  some  hydracetic  acid  is  formed,  the  alcohol  radical 
not  taking  part  in  the  reaction  (Emmerling  and  Oppenheim). 

*  Norton  and  Oppenheim,  Bcr.  Deutach,  Chem.  Ges.  x.  701. 
3  Brandes,  Zeitsck  Chem.  1668,  454. 

*  Emmerling  and  Oppenheim,  Ber.  Deuisch,  Chem,  Ots.  ix.  1097- 

*  Conrad^  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxxvi.  228. 
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SUCCINIC  ACID,  C,H,(C0jH)2. 

583  In  his  work,  i?e  Natura  Fossilium,  published  in  1550, 
Agricola  states  that  on  the  distillation  of  amber,  which  he  considers 
to  be  an  earthy  resin,  a  saline  substance  is  formed  together  with 
other  bodies.  Libavius,  in  his  Alchymia  (1595),  also  mentions 
this  body : — *'  Flos  s^icdni :  mistis  silicfilms,  spiritvJmsque  humidis 
dbstrdctis  flos  elevatur."  ^  In  the  same  place  he  also  describes  a 
preparation  of  amber  oil.  He  says : — "  Summi  alembic  sal  crps- 
talli  instar  ddhaeret.** 

The  early  accounts  respecting  the  salts  of  amber,  or  flowers 
of  amber  as  it  was  called,  were,  however,  very  contradictory. 
Obtained  from  amber  by  means  of  heat,  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
volatile  lye-salt ;  others  considered  it  to  be  a  body  composed 
chiefly  of  sulphur.  Lemery  was  the  first  to  indicate  its  tnie 
nature.  In  his  Cours  de  Chimie  (1679),  he  says  ^  :  "  tTay  recmmu 
que  ce  sel  etoit  acide,  et  semblahle  d  celuy  des  plarUes,  qu'on  appelle 
essentiel"  Other  chemists  also  indicated  the  acid  nature  of  this 
body,  but  the  idea  that  it  was  a  substance  similar  to  the 
vegetable  acids  was.  rejected  by  many,  and  it  was  believed  to 
contain  either  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Some  held, 
according  to  Pott,  that  the  acid  of  amber-salt  is  nitric  acid,  but 
he  showed  *  that  this  view  is  incorrect,  and  that  succinic  acid  is 
a  peculiar  substance  which  most  closely  resembles  the  vegetable 
acids.  This  was  confirmed  by  Stockar  von  Neufom's  careful 
investigation,  Dissertatio  de  Succino,  published  in  1760,  and 
from  this  time  forward  succinic  acid  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  proximate  constituents  of  amber,  and  Bergmann,  in  1782, 
in  his  Sciagraphiay  defined  it  as  petroleum  acido  sucdni  adarrvan' 
turn.     Its  composition  was  first  ascertained  by  Berzelius. 

Succinic  acid  is  found  in  certain  lignites  and  fossil  wood,  as 
well  as  in  amber,  and  it  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  vegetable 

'  Lib.  ii.  tract,  ii.  cap.  xl.  *  P.  460, 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Academy ^  1753. 


kingdom.  Its  exiatence  has  been  proved  in  the  lettuce  (Laciuca 
mfita,  and  L.  virosa),  as  well  as  in  wormwood  [Artemieia-  absin- 
thium), and  in  the  flowers  of  A.  viaritima,  and  other  worm- 
woods. It  is  also  found  in  the  poppy  (Papaver  somnifernvi),  in 
the  celandine  {CKelidonium  majus),  in  EschoUzia  cali/omica, 
and  probably  also  in  other  papavera.  Its  occurrence  in  unripe 
grapes,'  whilst  dioxysuccinic  acid  or  tartaric  acid  is  contained 
in  the  ripe  fniit,  is  remarkable.  Succinic  acid  is  also  found 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  frequently  occurring  in  urine  and 
in  blooil.  It  is  also  found  in  the  sacs  of  echinococci  (hydratids), 
in  the  thymoid  gland  of  the  calf,  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  of 
the  ox. 

584  Succinic  acid  is  also  a  product  of  several  kinds  of  fermen- 
tations. Beissonhirtz  long  ago  stated  that  it  is  formed  when  a 
mixture  of  bread,  honey,  carob  beans,  vinegar,  alcohol,  and 
water  is  allowed  to  undergo  the  acetic  fermentation.^  The 
truth  of  this  statement  has  since  been  frequently  denied,  but 
Dessaignes  found  that  many  organic  acids  in  the  presence  of 
chalk  and  cheese  undergo  a  fermentation  in  which  Buccinic  acid 
is  formed.'  It  likewise  occurs  in  urine  collected  after  eating 
plante  containing  compounds,  such  as  a.sparagiue,  malic  acid,  &c. 

It  is  to  Pasteur,  however,  that  we  owe  the  discovery  that  suc- 
cinic acid  is  an  essential  product  of  both  alcoholic  and  acetic 
fermentations,  and  that  it  is  contained  in  ivine,  beer,  and  vinegar. 

Succinic  acid  is  also  formed  when  nitric  acid  acts  upoii  such 
bodies  as  the  fatty  acids  containing  four  or  more  atoms  of  carbon. 
Butyric  acid  *  yields,  however,  but  little,  and  is  chiefly  oxidized 
to  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  Caproic  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  a  hirger  yield,  acetic  acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time, 
about  half  tiie  theoretical  quantity  being  obtained.*  The  higher 
fatty  acids  and  the  fats  give  homologues  of  succinic  acid,  and 
these  then  tmdergo  further  oxidation.  Other  derivatives  of  the 
paraffins  and,  indeed,  these  themselves,'  are  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid,  with  formation  of  succinic  acid. 

Succinic  acid  was  first  synthetically  prepared  by  Maxwell 
Simpson,'  from  ethylene,  by  heating  the  bromide  with  potassium 
cyanide,  when  succinonitril,  CjH((GN)j,  is  produced,  and  tliia 
yields  the  acid  when  heated  with  a  mineral  acid  or  with  caustic 

'  Bninncr  and  Bmndcnbiirg,  &'•  Ihulteh.  Chem,  Ga.  ii.  S82. 

'  Btrlin.  Jahrh.  1818,  168.  '  Aim.  Ckim.  PAy*.  [BJ,  ixv.  253. 

•  DeuaigneR,  Compt.  Bmd.  xxx.  350. 

•  Ecluimeyer,  Sigel,  »nd  Btlli,  Ann.  Chem.  Phu<-m.   cUxx.  207. 

•  SchoTleiDiner,  ih.  cx\v\\.  214.  '  Piw.  ItBy.  S,k.  x.  57*. 
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potash.  Gouther^  obtained  it  at  the  same  time,  and  by  a 
similar  method,  from  ethylene  chloride.  It  is  singular  that 
succinic  acid  can  also  be  prepared  when,  instead  of  the  latter  com- 
pound, its  isomeride  ethidene  chloride,  CHg.CHClj,  is  employed.* 
In  this  case,  however,  the  formation  of  the  nitril  does  not 
occur  until  the  temperature  of  150''  is  reached,  and  hence  we 
may  assume  that  chlorethylene  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  first 
fqrmed,  and  these  unite  in  the  nascent  state  to  form  chlor- 
ethylene cyanide,  CHgCl.CHg.CN,  which  is  converted  into 
succinonitril  by  the  potassium  cyanide. 

Noldecke  obtained  succinic  acid  by  treating  the  product  of 
the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  acetate  with  ethyl  chloracetate, 
and  decomposing  the  substance  thus  obtained  by  caustic  soda. 
In  accordance  with  the  views  which  were  then  prevalent  (see  p. 
170),  he  believed  that  the  chloracetate  united  with  the  hypothe- 
tical body  sodacetic  ether  to  form  ethyl  succinate  which  was 
then  decomposed  by  caustic  soda.*  Later  investigations  have, 
however,  shown  that  the  ethyl  ether  of  acetosuccinic  acid  is 
first  produced,  having  the  following  constitution : 

CHg.CO.CH.COo.C2Hg 


CH2.CO2.C2H5. 

It  is  a  faintly  ethereal  smelling  liquid,  which  is  converted  by 
the  action  of  strong  alkalis  into  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  succinic 
acid. 

Succinic  acid  is  also  formed  by  heating  ^-indopropionic  acid 
with  potassium  cyanide.  The  )8-cyanopropionic  acid  thus 
obtained  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash.*  It  is  likewise  formed, 
though  with  diflBculty,  and  in  smaller  quantity,  when  bromacetic 
acid  is  heated  with  molecular  silver.^ 

CO.OH .  CO.OH 


CHgBr  CH 


2 


+     2Ag    =      I     "         4-    2AgBr. 


CH2Br  CHg 


COj 


CO.OH  CO.OH 

^  Ann.  CJum.  PJuirm.  cxx.  268. 

*  Simpson,  ib.  cxlv.  373  ;  Oomptcft  Rend,  Ixv.  351  ;  Muhlhausen  and  Erlcn* 
meyer,  ih.  cxlv.  365.  '  Awn.  Chem   Pharm,  cxlix.  224. 

*  Rirht^T,  ZcU^h.  Chem,  1868,  449. 

*  Stoiiier,  Bcr.  Dnilsch,  Chf',m,  Grs»  vii.  184. 


sudciNic  Acior 


1B5 


585  Succinic  acid  is  prepared  by  the  dry  distiHation  of 
■raber,  when,  in  addition  to  tliia  body,  amber-oil  and  amber- 
lesia  are  obtained,  the  latter  reinaiuing  in  the  retort.  All 
'tiiese  products  find  employment  in  the  arts  (see  Amber).  The 
Bcid  is  foimd  in  the  distillate,  partly  in  the  Bolid  form,  and 
partly  in  aqueous  solution.  The  distillate  is  warmed,  filtered 
"hot  through  a  moist  filter,  and  evaporated  to  crystallization. 
On  cooling,  a  yellow-coloured  ciystalliue  mass  is  obtained  which 
cannot  be  perfectly  freed  from  empyreumatic  oil  by  recrystalli- 
aatioD.  Tlda,  however,  may  be  effected  by  boiling  with  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1'32. 

Succinic  acid  is  also  easily  prepared  by  the  ferfti Mutation  of 
finide  calcium  malate  prepared  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain- 
aeh  (p.  198).  According  to  Liebig,  4  parts  of  the  malate  are 
mised  with  24  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  common  yeast,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  feiment  in  a  tolerably  warm  place. 
Another  process  is  to  take  only  half  the  above  quantity  of 
water,  to  beat  it,  and  to  add  ^^r  part  of  rancid  cheese  to  1  part 
«f  calcium  salt.^  According  to  Kohl,  the  yield  depends  upon 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  ferraeut,  as  well  as  on  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  fermentation  takes  plnce.*  If  this  goes  on 
too  quickly,  and  if  the  temperature  riae  above  30°,  either  a 
■mail  or  no  yield  of  succinic  acid  is  obtained,  butyric  acid  and 
other  products  being  formed.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  ferments,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  Fitz,  that  if  small 
rod-like  schizomycetes  be  added  in  place  of  yeast  or  decom- 
posing cheese,  the  theoretical  yield  of  acetic  and  succinic 
acids  is  obtained." 

Malic  acid  is  oxysuccinlc  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  the 
Sacillua  as  follows : 

C^H^Os  -K  HjO  =  CjH.O,  +  2C0j  -I-  2Hj, 
whilst  the  hydrogen  whicli  is  liberated  reduces   another   pnrt 
of  the  malic  acid  to  succinic  acid : 

Succinic  acid  may  also  bo  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of 
iartaric  acid.  The  best  yioUi  (about  25  per  cent,  of  the  tartaric 
acid  used)  is  obtained  as  follows.  A  solution  of  2  kg.  of  tartaric 
acid  is  neutralized  with  ammonia  and  diluted  to  40  liters,  and 

'  Ann.  dwrn,  Pharm.  kx.  101  iind  383. 
'  Anh.  Pharm.  cxiaiv.  2fi7 ;  i-xliii.  12. 
»  Bfr.  Dcuitdi.  Cliem.  Oa.  xi.  1860 ;  xH.  i»l. 
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20  grams  of  potassium  phosphate,  10  grams  of  magnesium  suJ- 
phate,  and  a  few  grams  of  calcium  chloride  added.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  liquid  is  diluted  to  five  times  its  volume,  and 
allowed  to  stand.  After  a  few  days  this  becomes  turbid  and 
swarms  with  bacteria,  and  about  20  cc.  of  it  are  added  to  the 
principal  solution,  and  this  kept  at  a  temperature  between  25!* 
and  SO'',  air  being  excluded  as  much  as  possible.  After  six  to 
eight  weeks  the  tartaric  acid  has  disappeared.  The  liquid  is 
heated  until  the  ammonium  carbonate  formed  has  all  volatilized, 
clarified  with  white  of  egg,  and  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  until 
no  more  ammonia  is  given  off.^ 

The  acid  is  obtained  from  the  slightly  soluble  calcium  salt  by 
decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic 
tables  or  prisms,  which  have  a  faintly  acid  taste,  are  soluble  in 
17  parts  of  water  at  l7^  and  0-83  part  at  100°,  and  melt  at  180^ 
The  fused  acid  begins  to  boil  at  235**,  decomposing  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  into  water  and  the  anhydride.  Succinic  acid  is 
a  very  stable  body,  being  but  slightly  acted  on  by  oxidizing  agents 
even  when  heated.  Its  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to 
sunlight  in  presence  of  a  uranic  salt  decomposes  into  propionic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxide.*  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
succinate  is  electrolyzed,  hydrogen  is  obtained  at  the  negative-, 
and  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  ethylene  at  the  positive- 
pole.  Oxygen  is  also  found  mixed  with  the  two  latter  gases,  and 
as  the  operation  proceeds,  more  and  more  of  this  gas  is  formed 
until  at  last  it  alone  is  evolved.^ 

The  Succinates. 

586  The  normal  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  and  of  magnesium, 
manganese,  and  nickel  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  those  of  the 
other  metals  are  almost  all  spaiingly  soluble  or  insoluble.  Of 
these,  which  have  been  chiefly  investigated  by  Popping,* 
Fehling,^  and  Handl,*  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

Ammonium  Succinate,  C^Rfi^(^^^^,  can  only  be  obtained  in 
the  pure  state  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ammonia.  It  is  deposited  in  transparent  six-sided 
prisms,  which  lose  ammonia  on  exposure  to  air.     It  is  employed 

*  Eonig,  Ber.  Deulsch,  Chem.  Gfts.  xv.  172. 

^  Scekamp,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxiiL  253. 

^  Kekule,  i6.  cxxxi.  79.    See  also  Bourgoin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1*4],  xiv.  167. 

*  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  xlvii.  253.  •  Ih,  xlix.  158. 

*  Wicn.  Akad,  Bcr.  xxxii.  254. 
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in  quantitative  analysis  for   the   separatioii  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, and  has  been  used  medicinally. 

If  a  neutral  solution  of  the  s&lt  be  evaporated  in  the  air, 
when  a  certain  concentration  is  reached  triclinic  prisms  are 
obtained,    which   consist   of   the    aoid    ammonium    succinate, 

Calcium  Succinate,  CjHjOjCa,  ia  a  very  characteristic  salt  of 
succinic  acid.  If  boiling  aolutions  of  sodium  succinate  and 
calcium  chloride  be  mixed,  fine  needles  of  this  salt  quickly 
sepaJrate  out,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization, 
and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  liquid  they 
take  up  two  molecules  more  of  water.  This  latter  compound  is 
also  obtained  when  the  above  solutions  are  mixed  in  the  cold. 
After  some  time,  needles,  which  gradually  become  thicker  and 
harder,  are  deposited.  Calcium  succinate  occurs  in  the  bark 
of  the  mulherry  tree  {Mortis  alba) ; '  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  acetic  acid,  more  readily  in  a  solution  of  succinic 
acid,  and  very  easily  in  nitric  acid.  From  the  latter  aoiution 
the  acid  salt,  (C4H(OJ..CaH2,  is  obtained  on  evaporation.  This 
ia  also  formed  when  calcium  carbonate  ia  treated  with  a  warm 
solution  of  succinic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  prisms 
and  is  decomposed  by  water  and  hot  alcohol  with  formation  of 
the  normal  salt. 

BariHTn.  Succinate,  C^HjO^Ba,  is  less  soluble  than  the  calcium 
salt.  It  is  a  crystalline  precipitate  consisting  of  microscopic 
tables  or  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  about  250  parts  of  cold  water 
and  is  not  much  more  soluble  in  aqueous  succinic  acid,  though 
it  is  tolerably  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Silver  Succinate,  C^H^O^Agj,  is  a  heavy  white  precipitate 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia. 

Ferric  Succinate.  When  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  succinate  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  at 
first  yellow  and  becomes  darker  on  standing.  This  consists  of 
the  basic  salt,  (CjH^O,)jFej(OH)j.  After  drying  it  forms  a 
brick-red  powder  and  when  dried  at  180°  loses  one  molecule  of 
water.  The  precipitate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  wat«r  and 
slmost  insoluble  in  boiling  water,*  but  dissolves  in  an  escesa  of 
ferric  chloride  and  easily  in  acida.  At  its  formation  free  succinic 
acid  is  produced,  and  for  thi.s  reason,  when  it  is  desired  to  pteci- 
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pitate  it  completely  from  its  solution,  an  excess  of  ferric  chloride 
must  be  added  and  the  liquid  neutralized  by  ammonia.  This 
compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  ammonia. 

If  a  solution  of  a  succinate  contains  sodium  acetate,  ferric 
chloride  produces  a  bright  red  precipitate,  which  can  be  easily 
washed  by  alcohol,  but  becomes  gelatinous  when  brought  in 
contact  with  water. 

Ammonia  decomposes  these  precipitates.  If  the  filtrate  be 
then  treated  with  barium  chloride,  and  alcohol  added,  a  cryst^- 
line  precipitate  of  barium  succinate  is  obtained.  These  reactions 
are  used  for  the  detection  of  succinic  acid  and  its  separation 
from  other  acids. 


ETHEREAL  SALTS  OF  SUCCINIC  ACID. 

587  With  the  exception  of  the  ethyl  salts,  the  normal  succi- 
nates are  alone  known. 

Methyl  Succinate,  C^H^O^(CH3)2,  is  obtained  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  warm  solution  of  succinic  acid  in 
methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  20°  and 
boiling  at  198°,  and  yields  a  vapour  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  5-29. 

Add  Ethyl  Succinate,  or  Ethyl  Succinic  Acid,  CgH^CCOgCgHj) 
COgH,  is  formed  by  heating  succinic  anhydride  with  alcohol, 
and  its  barium  salt  is  obtained  when  the  normal  ether  is  heated 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  baryta  water.  The  free  acid 
obtained  from  this  is  an  easily  soluble  odourless  syrup,  which 
can  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

Most  of  the  ethyl  succinates  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
A  few  crystallize  and  others  form  amorphous  masses.^ 

Normal  Ethyl  Succinate,  CgH^ (00202^5)2-  T^^^^  body  was 
first  prepared  in  1835,  by  Darcet,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  succinic  acid  and  alcohoL* 

Cahours  prepared  this  ether  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  a  solution  of  succinic  anhydride  in  absolute  alcohol,*  and 
Fehling  obtained  it  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  95  percent, 
alcohol  containing  succinic  acid  in  solution  and  suspension.* 

It  is  an  oily  mobile  liquid  having  an  aromatic  smell  and  a 

*  Heintz,  Poag.  Ann.  cviii.  70.  '  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  Iviii.  291. 

'  lb.  [3],  ix.  206.  *  Ann.  Ch^n.  Pkarm.  xlix.  186. 


specific  gravity  of  1-072.      It  boils  at  217°  (Kopp),  and  tlie 
8peci€c  gravity  of  its  vapour  ia  6  2. 

As  early  as  1S44  Fehling  investigated  the  action  of  potassium 
on  this  ether,  and  obtained  an  oily  liquid  having  the  empirical 
formula,  CuHgOy  This  body  when  boiled  with  caustic  potash 
yielded  alcohol  and  succinic  acid,  Geuther  suggested  that  this 
substance  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ethyl  Riicciuate  as  his 
ethyl  diacetic  acid  does  to  ethyl  a<;etate,  and  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis  was  shown  by  Hermann,*  who  proved  this  ethyl 
itaceinyl-suecinate  to  have  the  following  constitution  : 

CHj.CO.CH.COj.CiHj 


u 


I 

,CO.CH.COyC„H,. 


In  order  to  prepare  this  body,  potassiiim  is  gradually  added  to 
ethyl  succinate.whenaviolent  evolution  of  hydrogen  occurs,  and  a 
reddish-brown  gummy  mass  remains.  This  is  then  treated  with 
2  to  3  times  its  volume  of  benzene  and  more  potassium  added 
until  1  part  of  the  metal  has  been  employed  to  every  6  parts  of 
the  ether.  The  product  having  been  freed  frara  benzene  aa 
completely  as  possible  by  means  of  the  filtor-pump,  it  is  decom- 
posed with  very  dilute  hydochloric  acid,  and  the  buttery  mass 
thus  obtained  pressed  between  filter-paper,  washed  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  recrystallized  from  hot  aicohol,  then  again  washed 
with  water  and  crystallized  from  ether. 

Sodium  acts  similarly  on  ethyl  succinate  but  less  energetically 
and  much  more  slowly  than  potassium,  but  may  nevertheless  be 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  ether.* 

Ethyl  succinyl-succinate  forma  triclinic  tables  or  prisms,  having 
a  light  green  colour,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
benzene,  gives  a  solution  possessing  a  splendid  blue  fluorescence. 
The  crystals  melt  at  127°.  Alcoholic  potash  produces  in  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  this  body,  a  white  precipitate  of  the  compound, 
CyHyKO([,  which  yields  with  an  excess  of  potash  a  splendid 
orange  coloured  compound,  having  ihe  composition  CjjHuKjO,, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  which  has  a  yellow  colour.  This  solution 
easily  decomposes,  but  when  freshly  prepared  yields  with  mag- 
nesium salts  a  purple  coloured  precipitate  of  the  composition 
CuH,,MgOg -(- SHjO,  a  bwly  which  at  80'  loses  water  and  be- 
comes yellow.     Tiie  disodium  comiiound,  Ci^Hj^NajO,  ^■  4HjO, 
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is  deposited  in  fine  red  microscopic  needles ;  the  calcium  salt, 
CigHj^CaOg  +  HgO,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  yellow  potash  solution  soon  decomposes  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  forming  of  the  monethyl  ether : 

CH..CO.CH.COOH 

I  I 

CH2.CO.CH.COOC2H5. 

This  compound  is  very  diflScultly  soluble  in  water  and  forms 
a  greyish  white  powder,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction.  It  melts 
at  98**  forming  carbon  dioxide  and  the  ethyl  ether  of  succinyl 
propionic  acid,  which  has  the  following  composition : 

CIL.CO.CH2 

r   r 
CH2.C0.CH.C0.0.C2H5. 

This  is  an  oily  liquid  having  a  bitter  taste  and  giving  a 
violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  In  presence  of  air,  the 
alkaline  solution  undergoes  other  changes,  and  bodies  belonging 
to  the  aromatic  series  are  formed,  such,  for  example,  as  hydro- 
quinone-dicarboxylic  acid,  CgHg(OH)2(C02H)2. 

Acid    Ethylene     Succinate,     or     Ethylene    Stuudnic    Acid, 

^2^4\OH^*^'^*'^^*^'  is  formed  by  heating  ethylene  glycol 
with  succinic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  at  300°  loses 
water,  forming  ethylene  s^tccinate,  C2H^(C02)2C2H^.  This  body 
is  soluble  in  water  and  is  deposited  from  hot  alcohol  in  small 
crystals  which  melt  at  90°.^ 

Mhyl  Lacto-mccinaie,  Ci^/^cofdKlCH^CO^G^,'  '^  ^""""^ 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  ethyl  succinate  is  heated 
with  ethyl  a-chlorpropionate.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  at  0* 
a  specific  gravity  of  1'119,  and  boiling  at  280**.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  caustic  potash  into  alcohol,  succinic  acid,  and  lactic 
acid.* 

myl  &u>cino-laetaU.  C3H,<gg*;gg[ggjjgg^*g*g;.  is  formed 

by  the  action  of  succinyl  chloride  on  ethyl  lactate,  and  is  an 
oily  liquid  which  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  300** 
— 304^ 

*  Louren^o,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxv.  358. 

2  Friedel  and  Wurtz,  Ann,  Ckim.  Phys.  [3],  Ixiil  120. 

'  Wislicenus,  Ann,  Chcm,  Pharm,  cxxxiiL  262. 
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588  Sucdnyl  Oxide,  or  Sacdnic  Anhydride,  {Gll^r^O)^.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  succinic  acid  decomposes  on  distillation 
into  this  compound  and  water.  The  products,  however,  again 
partially  unite  on  cooling.  The  addition  of  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  prevents  this  reunion.^  It  is  also  formed  by  heating  the 
acid  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  in  the  proportion  of  equal 
molecules :  ^ 

CH2.CO.OH  CH2.C0\ 

I  +  PClg  =1  0  +  2HC1  +  POCI3. 

CH^CO.OH  CH2.CO/ 

It  is,  however,  most  easily  obtained  by  distilling  equal  mole- 
cules of  succinic  acid  and  succinyl  chloride.*  It  crystallizes 
from  hot  alcohol  in  long  needles,  melting  at  118**  and  boiling 
at  250^ 

S^wcdnyl  Chloride,  C2H^(C0C1)2,  is  formed  when  succinic  acid  is 
heated  with  2  molecules  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  (Gerhardt 
and  Chiozza).  It  is  a  highly  refracting  liquid  and  possesses  a 
penetrating  odour.  It  boils  at  190**  with  slight  decomposition  and 
solidifies  at  0**  to  tabular  crystals.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1  '39. 

By  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  succinyl  chloride  diethyl  succinyl 
or  diethyl  ethylene  ketone,  C2H^(CO.C2H5)2,  is  produced.  This  is 
a  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  which  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  the  sulphites  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  is  decomposed  by 
heat.^ 


SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS  OF  SUCCINYL. 

589  Thiosucdnic  Add,  C2H/CO.SH)2.  This  substance  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  its  potassium  compound  is  formed 
when  phenyl  succinate,  a  body  which  will  be  described  under 
Benzene,  is  warmed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydrosulphide : 

CA  {  gg:gg;g;  +  2HSK  =  C,H,  {  gg  II  +  2H0.C,H, 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  white  needles. 
Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 

1  Darcet,  Ann,  Chim.  Phya.  [2],  Iviii.  282. 
*  '  Gerhanlt  and  Chiozza,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  290. 

'  Moller,  Joum.  PrakL  Chem,  [2],  xxii.  193. 
*  Wiacliin,  Ann,  Cficm,  Phunn,  cxliii.  262. 
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hydrogen  and  formation  of  succinyl  sulphide,  C2H^(CO)2S,  a 
body  crystallizing  in  a  radiating  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  melting  at  31**. 
Its  solution  gives  precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts.^ 

Sulphano-StLccinic  Acid,  C2H3(S03H)(C02H)2.  This  stronc^ 
tribajsic  acid  was  obtained  by  Fehling  ^  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
sulphur  trioxide  over  succinic  acid.  He  termed  it  siuscino- 
sulphurcms  add',  a  name  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  succino- 
sulphuric  (icid.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  a  brown  tenacious 
mass.  Tliis  is  warmed  for  some  time  to  40° — 50°  and  then 
diluted  with  water,  when  on  the  addition  of  barium  carbonate 
or  white-lead  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  removed,  and  the 
filtrate  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum.  The  syrupy  liquid 
which  remains  slowly  deposits  warty  crystals,  which  contain 
2  molecules  of  water  and  absorb  moisture  from  the  air. 

By  the  action  of  succinyl  choride  on  silver  sulphate  Carius 
and  Kammerer  obtained  a  compound  which  on  decomposition 
with  water  yielded  succino-sulphuric  acid,  a  compound  which 
they  believed  to  be  isomeric  with  sulphono-succinic  acid.^  The 
two  bodies  axe,  however,  doubtless  identical. 


NITROGEN   COMPOUNDS  OF  SUCCINYL. 

590  Sucmnamide,  C2H^(CO.NH2)2,  is  formed  when  ethyl  suc- 
cinate is  shaken  up  in  contact  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  am- 
monia. Crystalline  needles  soon  separate  out.  These  are 
soluble  at  19°  in  220,  and  at  100°  in  9  parts  of  water,  and 
are  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  This 
compound  decomposes  when  melted.* 

Succinimide,  C2H^(CO)2NH.  This  body  was  obtained  by 
Darcet  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  succinic  anhydride,  and 
was  termed  sucinamide.^  Fehling  found  later  on  that  it  is  also 
formed  when  ammonia  is  passed  over  fused  succinic  acid  or  when 
normal  ammonium  succinate  or  succinamide  is  heated  to  200^ 
and  he  termed  it  bisuccinamide.  It  is  also  formed,  together  with 
platinum  ammonium  chloride,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  succi- 
namide is  heated  with  platinic  chloride.*     Its  present  name  was 

'  Weselsky,  Bcr.  DeiUsch.  Cham.  Gcs.  ii.  618. 

'  Ann.  Chtm.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  285.  '  lb.  cxxxL  167.  * 

♦  Fohlinj^,  ib.  xlix.  196.  «  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [2],  Iviii.  294. 

•  Ann.  Ckem.  Pharm.  xlix.  198. 
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given  to  it  by  Laurent  and  Grerhardt  who  subjected  it  to  further 
examination.^  It  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in 
transparent  rhombohedrons  or  tables  which  contain  one  molecule 
of  water  and  effloresce  on  exposure  to  air.  At  100°  it  becomes 
anhydrous  and  then  melts  at  125° — 126°.^  When  the  anhydrous 
compound  is  dissolved  in  acetone  and  this  allowed  to  evaporate 
transparent  rhombic  pyramids  are  obtained  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air.^  It  boils  without  decomposition  at  288°,  but 
on  heating  with  alcoholic  ammonia  it  is  converted  into 
succinamide : 

CHg.m  CHoCO.NHg. 

I  >NH     +    NH3    =      J    " 

CHg.CO'^.  CH2.CO.NH2. 

Succinimide  has  an  acid  reaction  and  contains  one  hydrogen 
atom  which  can  be  replaced  by  certain  metals. 

Silver  Succinimide,  C2H^(CO)2NAg.  Siver  oxide  is  dissolved 
in  aqueous  succinimide  solution  and  the  hot  filtrate  deposits 
colourless  crystals  having  the  composition  2C^H^02NAgH-H20 
and  considered  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  to  be  silver  succinamate. 
They  lose  water  at  100°.  The  anhydrous  compound  is  also 
formed  when  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  are  allowed  to  act  on 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  imide.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  and 
detonates  on  heating  whilst  the  hydrated  compound  decomposes 
quietly.  When  added  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in  absolute  alcohol 
iodo-succinimide,  C2H^(CO)2NI,  is  formed,  a  body  cr}'stallizing 
in  hard  quadratic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in 
alcohol,  and  decomposes  readily  in  solution  (Bunge). 

Mercu)y  Succinimide,  [C2H^(CO)2N]2Hg,  is  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing mercuric  oxide  in  hot  aqueous  succinimide.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  somewhat  less  so  in  alcohol^  and  crystallizes  in 
long  silky  needles.* 

591  Succinamic  Acid,  C^^  <  PO  OTT^'  ^^  formed  by  the  action 

of  bases  and  water  on  succinimide.*  In  order  to  prepare  it 
solutions  of  baryta  and  succinimide  are  warmed,  when  barium 
succinamate  is  deposited  in  white  silky  needles.  The  acid, 
which  is  set  free  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 

1  C(mpt.  Rend.  Clum.  1847,  291. 

*  Erlenmeyer,  ZeiUtch.  Chcm,  1849, 174. 

3  Biingc,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  Suppl.  vii.  117. 

*  MenBchutkin,  ib.  clxii.  165. 

*  Teuchert,  ib.  cxxxiv.  136  ;  Mfiischutkin,  Idc,  cit. 

VOL.  111.  <)* 
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crystallizes  in  large  rectangular  tables  which  have  a  pleasant 
acid  taste  and  decomposes  at  about  300''  into  succinimide  and 
water.  Its  salts  as  a  rule  crystallize  well  and  their  solutions 
decompose  on  boiling  with  formation  of  ammonia,  a  decom- 
position which  occurs  even  in  the  cold  when  free  alkalis 
are  present. 

TrisucdTiamide,  (C2H^O^)3N2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  silver 
succinimide  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  succinyl  chloride : 

CaH.<gC:Cl    +    2AgN<gg>C,H,    = 
C^H  )^"(  +  2AgCl. 

It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms  or  tables  melting  at  83"  and  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  succinic  acid  and  succinimide.^ 

Siiccincyanamide,  CgH^  <  noV^PN^H'     ^^^  potassium  com- 

poimd  of  this  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanamide, 
N(CN)HK,  on  ethyl  succinate  and  the  sodium  compound  by 
heating  succinyl  chloride  with  sodium  cyanamide.  Silver  nitrate 
produces  a  white  precipitate  of  the  silver  compound,  CaH^ 
(C0NAg.CN)2,  which  yields  the  pure  amide  on  decomposition 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms  containing  two 
molecules  of  water  which  they  readily  lose.  The  anhydrous 
compound  melts  at  104° — 105°. 

SiLcchicyanimide,    C2H^<^pq'^N.CN,  is  formed  by  the  action 

of  cyanamide  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  succinyl  chloride.  It 
deposits  in  large  crystals  insoluble  in  cold  water,  which  melt 
at  138°  with  decomposition  and  when  heated  with  cyanamide  it 
combines  to  form  the  foregoing  compound. 

Succiiicyamic    Acid,   CgH^-j  pq'qtt  '    is    formed    when 

succincyanimide  is  heated  with  water.  In  order  to  prepare  it, 
succinic  anhydride  is  dissolved  in  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of 
caustic  potash  and  of  cyanamide  : 

C-H/      >0  +  N-CN  +  KOH  =  aH,(  ^      +  H^O. 

CO^  \K  ^CO.OK 

^  Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [8],  xlvi.  162. 
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The  potassium  succmcyamate  thus  obtained  is  soluble  in  water 
but  not  in  alcohol  and  it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables.  It 
forms  with  silver  nitrate  a  soluble  silver  compound,  from  which 
other  succincyamates  can  be  obtained  by  decomposition  with 
soluble  chlorides.  If  the  silver  salt  be  decomposed  by  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  the  free  acid  is  obtained.  This  compound 
is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  possesses  a  sharp  saline 
and  acid  taste  and  crystallizes  in  lancet-shaped  needles  or  tables 
which  melt  at  128**  and  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  easily  into  succinic  acid  and 
cyanamide  or  dicyanamide.  Its  salts  also  decompose  in  a 
similar  way,  but  less  rapidly. 

When  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  acid,  oily  drops  separate  out  and  these  soon  solidify 
to  small  rhombic  prisms   of    the   acid    silver    succincyamate, 

^*^*  (  CO.OH 

5921  Sicccinonitril  or  Ethylene  Cyanide,  C2H^(CN)2,  is  obtained 
by  heating  ethylene  bromide  with  potassium  cyanide  and 
alcohol  *  and  is  also  formed  in  the  electrolysis  of  cyanacetic  acid 
(see  p.  159).  It  forms  a  white  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in 
^vater  and  alcohol,  melting  at  54°'5  and  may,  under  diminished 
pressure,  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  When  heated 
with  caustic  potash,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  succinic  acid. 

fi'Cyanpropionic  Acid,  C2H^(CN)C02H,  was  obtained  by  von 
Richter  on  boiling  yS-iodopropionic  acid  with  potassium  cyanide 
solution.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  it  in  the  pure  state, 
and  only  noticed  that  the  potassium  salt  thus  obtained  does 
not  crystallize  and  that  it  is  converted  into  potassium  succinate 
on  boiling  with  caustic  potash.^ 

An  acid  of  the  same  composition  was  obtained  by  Cooper 
and  Wanklyn  by  heating  woollen  yam  with  an  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate.  It  is  an  amorphous  yellow  mass 
which  softens  at  100**  and  at  140"  becomes  anhydrous,  decom- 
posing at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  aJcohol,  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction  and  forms  amorphous 
salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  with  caustic  potash  to  200^—220°,  oxahc  acid  and 

^  MttUer,  Joum,  Prakt.  Chan.  [2],  xxii.  193. 

•  Maxwell  Simpson,  Proe.  Hoy.  Soc.  x.  574  ;  Nevole  and  Tsehcniiak,  Bull,  Soc. 
Chim,  [2],  XXX.  108  and  161. 
>  Zeiiach.  Chem.  1868,  449. 

O*   2 
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ethylainine  are  obtained  but  no  succinic  acid.  For  this  reason 
Cooper  and  Wanklyn  termed  it  isocyanpropionic  acid.^  Further 
investigation  is  required  in  order  to  determine  the  constitution 
of  this  body. 


SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  SUCCINIC  ACID. 

593  Monohramsuccinic  Acid,  C2H3Br(C02H)2,  was  obtained 
by  Kekul(5  by  heating  succinic  acid  with  water  and  bromine.* 
According  to  Carius  it  is  best  obtained  by  heating  5  grams  of 
succinic  acid,  2*5  cbc.  of  bromine  and  40  cbc.  water  slowly  to  120**.^ 
It  forms  small  colourless  octohedral  crystals  or  crusts  which 
melt  at  159° — 160°  undergoing  loss  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  5  parts  of  water  at  15°.  This  compound  is  more 
readily  obtained  by  the  urdon  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  fumaric 
or  maleic  acid  (p.  210). 

I}ibro7nsuccinic  Add,  (CHBr)2(CO.OH)2,  was  obtained  by 
Perkin  and  Duppa  by  heating  equal  volumes  of  succinyl  chloride 
and  bromine  at  120° — 130°  and  decomposing  with  water  the  di- 
bromsuccinyl  chloride; C2H2Br2(COCl)2,  thus  produced.*  Kekule 
also  prepared  it  by  heating  12  grams  of  succinic  acid  withll  cc. 
of  bromine  and  12  cc.  of  water  at  150° — 180°.*  When  one  mole- 
cule of  ethyl  succinate  is  heated  with  two  molecules  of  bromine 
at  130° — 140°  ethyl  bromide  is  obtained  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  succinic  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  monobromsuccinic 
acid,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  dibromsuccinic  acid, 
which  two  latter  may  easily  be  separated  by  recrystallization.*^ 
Dibromsuccinic  acid  forms  large  glistening  crystals  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  decomposing  at  200°  with  formation 
of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  brom-maleic  acid. 

Other  substitution  products  of  succinic  acid  will  be  con- 
sidered under  fumaric  and  maleic  acids. 

^  Phil,  Ma^.  [6],  vii.  356. 

^  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  oxvii.  125  ;  cxxx.  21  ;  Suppl.  i.  129. 

•  Ann.  Chem,  Phartn.  cxx.  6. 

•  Quart.  Jmcrn   Chem,  Soc.  xiii.  102. 

^  Ann.  Chrm.  Phann.  cxvii.120  ;  Suppl.  i.  351.  See  also  Bourgoin,  Bull,  Soe. 
Chnn.  xix.  148. 

•  Schacherl,  Bcr.  Deutsch,  Chem,  Ocs.  xiv.  637. 
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594  Isosttccinic  Acid  or  Methyl  Mcdonic  Add,  CH3.CH(C02H)2, 
was  first  obtained  by  H.  Miiller  by  heating  the  ethyl  ether  of 
a-chlorpropionic  acid  with  potassium  cyanide  and  decomposing 
the  product  with  caustic  potash.^  He  considered  this  to  be 
common  succinic  acid,  but  Wichelhaus  showed  that  it  was  an 
isomeride.*  It  was  then  further  examined  by  him  and  EUer,^ 
by  V.  Richter/  and  by  Byk.^  In  order  to  prepare  it,  one  part 
of  ethyl  a-chlorpropionate  is  gently  boiled  with  two  parts  of  pure 
potassium  cyanide  and  four  parts  of  water,  until  the  ether  is 
dissolved,  the  whole  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evap- 
orated to  dryness.  The  residue  is  strongly  acidified  and  ex- 
tracted with  ether,  and  the  cyanpropionic  acid  thus  obtained 
boiled  with  potash.  Cyanpropionic  acid  may  be  advantageously 
prepared  from  brompropionic  acid.^  The  product  is  again 
acidified,  extracted  with  ether,  and  then  precipitated  with  lead 
acetate,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  an  excess,  as  lead  isosuc- 
cinate  is  soluble  in  the  reagent,  but  only  slightly  so  in  acetic 
acid.  The  acid  obtained  from  the  lead  salt  forms  colourless 
crystals,  dissolving  in  five  parts  of  cold  water.  When  carefully 
heated  below  100°  between  watch  glasses  it  can  be  sublimed 
in  microscopic  tables.  At  a  higher  temperature  decomposition 
takes  place.  It  melts  at  130°  and  decomposes,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  propionic  acid.  The 
salts  are  mostly  crystallizable,  are  more  soluble  than  those  of 
succinic  acid,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  ferric  chloride. 

Calcium  Isosiccciiiate,  C4H^04Ca4-H20,  is  obtained  as  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  formed  at  once  in  hot  solution  and  gradually  in 
the  cold  by  mixing  calcium  chloride  solution  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  an  alkaline  isosuccinate. 

Silver  Isostcccinate,  C^H^O^Agg,  is  a  granular  crystalline 
precipitate,  which  when  shaken  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
suddenly  dissolves,  separating  out  again,  on  standing  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  thin  needles.^ 

•  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cxzzi.  850.  '  Zcitsch.  Ch/m,  [2],  iiL  247. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch,  Chem,  Oes.  i.  98.  *  Zcitsch.  Chcm.  1868,  449. 

•  Joum,  Prakt.  Chem,  [2],  i.  19. 

'  Rosieki,  Ber,  DetUsch.  Chem.  Oes.  xiii.  209.        ^  Erestownikow,  ib.  x.  409. 
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Ethyl   Isosiiccinate,   C^B.fi^(C2H-^)2>   is   formed   according   to 
Carstanjen  by  heating  ethyl  formate  and   ethyl  lactate   with 
phosphorus  pentoxide  :^ 
CH3  CH3 


CH.OH  +    HCO.OCjHg    =    CH.CO.OCgHg    +    H^O. 

CO.OC2H5  CO.OC2H, 

It  is  also  formed  from  ethyl  malonate  by  a  reaction  which  has 
already  been  described.*  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1021  at  22^  and  boils  at  196°.» 

Monobromisosuccinic  Acid,  CH3CBr(C02H)2,  is  obtained  by 
heating  isosuccinic  acid  with  bromine  and  water  to  100^  It 
crystallizes  in  well-formed  deliquescent  prisms. 


OXYSUCCINIC    ACIDS. 

Malic  Acid,  C2n3(OH)(C0.2H)2. 

595  Geber  supposed  that  the  juice  of  sour  pears  contained  an 
acid,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  aqv>a  dissolutiva,  and  this  liquid  was 
employed  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  solvent  for  iron.  The  pre- 
paration thus  obtained  is  still  described  in  certain  pharmacopoeias 
as  Extro£tum  martis  poniata  or  ferri  pomata,  a  tincture  prepared 
from  this  being  also  mentioned.  Libavius,  who  refers  to  this  in 
his  Alchymia,  also  notices  a  juice  from  "  haccae  ericae  bdcciferde 
{Mehlhehr  vacant  Oermani),  Stccctts  cvadit  ruber  et  acidum 
qui  sapit" 

Donald  Monro,  in  1767,*  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the 
juice  of  apples  yields  a  peculiar  salt  with  soda,  and  Scheele,  in 
1785,  showed  that  gooseberries  contain  another  acid  in  addition 
to  citric  acid,  which  is  also  present  in  large  quantity  in  unripe 
apples,  and  hence  he  termed  it  malic  acid  (from  malum).  He 
also  showed  that  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  these  acids 
occur  in  many  other  plants,  and  its  characteristic  properties  were 
afterwards  more  closely  investigated  by  Vauquelin  in  1800.  In 
1807,  however,  both  Bouillon-Lagrange  and  A.  Vogel  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  acid  is  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and 

^  Bcr.  Deutseh.  Chan.  Gts.  iv.  808.  2  Dublin,  ih,  xii.  1112. 

^  Conrad  and  Bischoff,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cciv.  202. 
*  Phil.  Trans.  1767,  p.  479. 
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extractive  matter,  but  this  was  disproved  by  Tauquelin  in  1817. 
Two  years  before  Donovan  proved  that  mountain-ash  berries 
contained  on  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sorhic  acid,  and 
Braconnot,  in  1818,  proved  this  substance  to  be  malic  acid, 
The  exact  composition  of  malic  acid  was,  however,  first  ascer- 
tained by  Liebig.^ 

Malic  acid  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom,' being  found  in  a  number  of  other  fruits  besides  those  which 
have  been  named.  It  frequently  occurs  together  with  oxalic, 
tartaric  and  citric  acids,  partly  in  the  free  state  and  partly 
combined  with  bases,  It  also  occurs  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  example  it  is  found  inconsiderable 
quantity  in  the  berries  of  berbery  {Berberis  vnlgai-is),  quince, 
red-  and  white-currants,  raspberries,  blackberries,  pine-apple, 
ban^ias,  and  sour-  or  morella-cherries,  whilst  sweet  cherries 
contain  acid  potassium  malate,  a  s<alt  which  is  also  contained  in 
the  leaves  and  stem  of  garden  rhubarb  {Eheum  palmatum  and 
S.  vndulalvm).  Acid  calcium  malate  is  also  found  in  many 
plants,  the  leaves  of  the  house-leek  (Scmpervitiim  iedorum) 
being  especially  rich  in  it,  as  well  as  the  leaf  of  the  tobacco  plant 
Wid  the  berries  ot  Ekvs  Coriaria,  and  other  species  of  sumach. 

The  best  source  of  malic  acid  is  the  mountain-ash  berries. 
They  must  be  used  when  they  begin  to  redden,  as  the  ripe  ones 
oontflin  little  or  no  malic  acid.  Milk  of  lime  is  ailded  to  the.juice 
nntil  the  liquid  has  only  a  slightly  acid  re.iction.  The  whole  is 
then  boiled  for  some  hours,  when  the  steam  which  comes  off 
attacks  the  eyes  from  the  presence  of  the  vapour  of  sorhic  acid. 
During  the  ebullition  calcium  malate  separates  out  as  a  white 
sandy  powder,  which  is  then  removed  with  a  spoon.  When  no 
further  precipitate  forms,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool  and  a  further 
quantity  of  this  salt  is  depo'iited.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed 
vith  cold  water  and  tlirown  gradually  into  a  warm  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  and  ten  parts  of  water  ao  long  as  it  dissolves, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  wlien  the  acid  calcium  malate 
aeparatea  out.  This  is  then  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
hot  water,  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  and  the  insoluble  lead 
malate  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.* 

The  stalks  and  leaves  of  garden  rhubarb  may  also  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  malic  acid,  and  may  be  treated  an  above.* 


'  Ann.  Pharm.  v.  111. 

'  Huen,  A«n.  Chtm.  Phnrm.  > 

*  BtCTitt,  Phil.  Mag.  [S],  iitiii. 


nr\\n,  Handho^,  i 
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ethylainine  are  obtained  but  no  succinic  acid.  For  this  reason 
Cooper  and  Wankiyn  termed  it  isocyanpropionic  acid.^  Further 
investigation  is  required  in  order  to  determine  the  constitution 
of  this  body. 


SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  SUCCINIC  ACID. 

593  Monohromsucdnic  Add,  C2H3Br(C02H)2,  was  obtained 
by  Kekul6  by  heating  succinic  acid  with  water  and  bromine.* 
According  to  Carius  it  is  best  obtained  by  heating  5  grams  of 
succinic  acid,  2*5  cbc.  of  bromine  and  40  cbc.  water  slowly  to  120°.^ 
It  forms  small  colourless  octohedral  crystals  or  crusts  which 
melt  at  159** — 160°  undergoing  loss  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  5  parts  of  water  at  15**.  This  compound  is  more 
readily  obtained  by  the  union  of  hydrobromic  acid  Avith  fumaric 
or  maleic  acid  (p.  210). 

Dibromsuccinic  Add,  (CHBr)2(CO.OH)2,  was  obtained  by 
Perkin  and  Duppa  by  heating  equal  volumes  of  succinyl  chloride 
and  bromine  at  120'' — 130°  and  decomposing  with  water  the  di- 
bromsuccinyl  chloride; C2H2Br2(COCl)2,  thus  produced.*  Kekule 
also  prepared  it  by  heating  12  grams  of  succinic  acid  withll  cc. 
of  bromine  and  12  cc.  of  water  at  150° — 180°.*  When  one  mole- 
cule of  ethyl  succinate  is  heated  with  two  molecules  of  bromine 
at  130° — 140°  ethyl  bromide  is  obtained  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  succinic  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  monobromsuccinic 
acid,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  dibromsuccinic  acid, 
which  two  latter  may  easily  be  separated  by  recrystallization.^ 
Dibromsuccinic  acid  forms  large  glistening  crystals  diflScultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  decomposing  at  200°  with  formation 
of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  brom-maleic  acid. 

Other  substitution  products  of  succinic  acid  will  be  con- 
sidered under  fumaric  and  maleic  acids. 

1  Phil,  Mag.  [61.  vii.  356. 

'  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  cxvii.  125  ;  cxxx.  21  ;  Suppl.  i.  129. 

•  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  cxx.  6. 

•  Q^iart.  Jotirn   Chem,  Soc.  xiii.  102. 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  cxvii.120  ;  tiupjil.  i.  351.  See  also  Bourgoin,  Bull.  Soe. 
Chnn.  xix.  148. 

•  Schacherl,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ocs.  xiv.  637. 
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594  Isosfiicdnic  Add  or  Methyl  Mcdonic  Add,  CH3.CH(C02H)2, 
was  first  obtained  by  H.  Miiller  by  heating  the  ethyl  ether  of 
a-chlorpropionic  acid  with  potassium  cyanide  and  decomposing 
the  product  with  caustic  potash.^  He  considered  this  to  be 
common  succinic  acid,  but  Wichelhaus  showed  that  it  was  an 
isomeride.^  It  was  then  further  examined  by  him  and  Eller,^ 
by  V.  Richter,*  and  by  Byk.^  In  order  to  prepare  it,  one  part 
of  ethyl  a-chlorpropionate  is  gently  boiled  with  two  parts  of  pure 
potassium  cyanide  and  four  parts  of  water,  until  the  ether  is 
dissolved,  the  whole  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evap- 
orated to  dryness.  The  residue  is  strongly  acidified  and  ex- 
tracted with  ether,  and  the  cyanpropionic  acid  thus  obtained 
boiled  with  potash.  Cyanpropionic  acid  may  be  advantageously 
prepared  from  brompropionic  acid.^  The  product  is  again 
acidified,  extracted  with  ether,  and  then  precipitated  with  lead 
acetate,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  an  excess,  as  lead  isosuc- 
cinate  is  soluble  in  the  reagent,  but  only  slightly  so  in  acetic 
acid.  The  acid  obtained  from  the  lead  salt  forms  colourless 
crystals,  dissolving  in  five  parts  of  cold  water.  When  carefully 
heated  below  100°  between  watch  glasses  it  can  be  sublimed 
in  microscopic  tables.  At  a  higher  temperature  decomposition 
takes  place.  It  melts  at  130°  and  decomposes,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  propionic  acid.  The 
salts  are  mostly  crystallizable,  are  more  soluble  than  those  of 
succinic  acid,  and  are  not  precipitated  by  ferric  chloride. 

Caldum  Isosiicdfiate,  C^H^O^Ca-f  HgO,  is  obtained  as  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  formed  at  once  in  hot  solution  and  gradually  in 
the  cold  by  mixing  calcium  chloride  solution  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  an  alkaline  isosuccinate. 

Silver  Isosucdnate,  C^H^O^Agg,  is  a  granular  crystalline 
precipitate,  which  when  shaken  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
suddenly  dissolves,  separating  out  again,  on  standing  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  thin  needles.^ 

*  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  cxxxi.  850.  '  ZeitscK  Chem,  [2],  iiL  247. 
'  Ber,  Deutsch,  Chem.  Oes,  L  98.  *  ZcUsch.  Chcm.  1868,  449. 

*  Jaum,  PrakL  Chem,  [2],  i.  19. 

'  Rosieki,  Ber,  DctUsch.  Chem,  Oes.  xiii.  209.         ^  Krestownikow,  ib.  x.  409. 
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Ethyl  Isosuccinate,  G^Ilfi^(G^K^\,  is  formed  according  to 
Carstanjen  by  heating  ethyl  formate  and  ethyl  lactate  with 
phosphorus  pentoxide  :^ 

CH3  CH3 


CH.OH  +    HCO.OaH,    =    CH.CO.OC«H.    +    H^O. 


2^^6     ^     ■^'^r 


CO.OC2H5  CO.OC2H3 

It  is  also  formed  from  ethyl  malonate  by  a  reaction  which  has 
already  been  described.^  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1021  at  22°  and  boils  at  196^* 

Monohromisosuccinic  Acid,  CH3CBr(C02H)2,  is  obtained  by 
heating  isosuccinic  acid  with  bromine  and  water  to  100°.  It 
crystallizes  in  well-formed  deliquescent  prisms. 


OXYSUCCINIC    ACIDS. 

Malic  Acid,  C2H3(0H)(C0.2H)2. 

595  Geber  supposed  that  the  juice  of  sour  pears  contained  an 
acid,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  aqua  dissolutiva,  and  this  liquid  was 
employed  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  solvent  for  iron.  The  pre- 
paration thus  obtained  is  still  described  in  certain  pharmacopoeias 
as  JExtradum  martis  poniata  ox  fern  pomata,  a  tincture  prepared 
from  this  being  also  mentioned.  Libavius,  who  refers  to  this  in 
his  Alchymia,  also  notices  a  juice  from  "  baccae  ericas  hojcciferae 
{Mehlhchr  vacant  Oermani),  Silccus  cvadit  ruber  ct  acidum 
qui  sapU" 

Donald  Monro,  in  1767,*  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the 
juice  of  apples  yields  a  peculiar  salt  with  soda,  and  Scheele,  in 
1785,  showed  that  gooseberries  contain  another  acid  in  addition 
to  citric  axjid,  which  is  also  present  in  large  quantity  in  unripe 
apples,  and  hence  he  termed  it  malic  acid  (from  malum).  He 
also  showed  that  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  these  acids 
occur  in  many  other  plants,  and  its  characteristic  properties  were 
afterwards  more  closely  investigated  by  Vauquelin  in  1800.  In 
1807,  however,  both  Bouillon-Lagrange  and  A.  Vogel  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  acid  is  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and 

»  Ber,  Deutsch,  Chcm.  Qca.  iv.  808.  -  Ziiblin,  ib.  xii.  1112. 

^  Conrad  and  Bischoff,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cciv.  202. 
*  Phil  Trawi.  1767,  p.  479. 
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extractive  matter,  but  this  was  disproved  by  Vauqiieliu  in  1817. 
Two  years  before  Donovan  proved  that  raountain-a^h  berries 
contained  an  acid  to  wliich  he  gave  the  name  of  soj-bic  acid,  and 
Braconnot,  in  1818,  proved  this  substance  to  be  malic  acid. 
The  exact  composition  of  malic  acid  was,  liowevor,  first  ascer- 
tiuned  by  Liebig> 

Malic  a^id  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom,* being  found  in  a  number  of  other  fruits  besides  those  which 
have  been  named.  It  frequently  occurs  together  with  oxalic, 
tartaric  and  citric  acids,  partly  in  the  free  state  and  partly 
,  combined  with  bases.  It  also  occurs  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  example  it  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  berries  of  berbery  {Bcrhens  vulgm-is),  quince, 
red-  and  wliite-currants,  raspberries,  blackberries,  pine-apple, 
bananas,  and  sour-  or  morella-cherries,  whilst  sweet  cherries 
contain  acid  potassium  malate,  a  salt  which  is  also  contained  in 
the  leaves  and  stem  of  garden  rhubarb  (SAeum  pahnaiwm  and 
S,  Mndulalwm).  Acid  calcium  malate  is  also  found  in  many 
plants,  the  leaves  of  the  house-leek  {Sempei'vivum  tedorum) 
being  especially  rich  in  it,  as  well  as  the  leaf  of  the  tobacco  plant 
and  tbe  berries  of  HhMS  Conarui,  and  other  species  of  suraacb. 

The  best  source  of  malic  acid  is  the  mountain-ash  berries. 
They  must  be  used  when  they  begin  to  redden,  as  the  ripe  ones 
contain  little  or  no  malic  acid.  Milk  of  lime  is  abided  to  the  juice 
ontil  the  liquid  has  only  a  slightly  aoid  reaction.  The  whole  is 
then  boiled  for  some  hours,  when  the  steam  which  comes  off 
attacks  the  eyes  from  the  presence  of  tbe  vapour  of  sorbic  acid. 
During  the  ebullition  calcium  malate  separates  out  as  a  white 
sandy  powder,  which  is  then  removed  with  a  spoon.  When  no 
further  precipitate  forms,  tbe  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool  and  a  further 
quantity  of  this  salt  is  deposited,  The  precipitate  is  then  washed 
with  cold  water  and  thrown  gradually  into  a  warm  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  and  ten  parts  of  water  so  long  as  it  dissolves, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  acid  calcium  malate 
eeparates  out.  This  is  then  purified  by  recrystalli nation  from 
hot  water,  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  and  the  insoluble  lead 
malate  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen." 

The  stalks  and  leaves  of  garden  rhubarb  may  also  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  malic  acid,  and  may  bo  treated  as  nboTo.* 


'  >*««.  Phtrm.  y.U\. 
'  Ilagen,  ^nn.  Chem.  Pfiar 
'  Everitt.  Phi!.  May.  [3],  t 


iK'lin,  Hiimlbn>A;  : 
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The  juice  may  also  be  clarified  with  isinglass  and  the  filtrate 
allowed  to  evaporate  to  a  thin  syrup.  After  some  days  acid 
calcium  malate  separates  out,  and  this  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallization  and  afterwards  treated  as  above.^ 

The  evaporated  syrupy  solution  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  lead  salt  when  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  deposits 
malic  acid  in  glistening  four-sided  needles,  which  frequently 
unite  to  form  bushy  or  nodular  masses.  It  is  also  sometimes 
deposited  in  cauliflower-like  forms. 

Malic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesces  on  exposure 
to  moist  air.  It  has  a  strong  but  pleasant  acid  taste,  melts  at 
about  100°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  when 
products  are  formed  which  will  be  afterwards  described.  When 
treated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  it  is  reduced  to 
succinic  acid  :  ^ 

C2H3(OH)(C02H)3  +  2HI  =  C^}l,{CO^TI)^  +  H^O  +  1^. 


The  Malates. 

596  These  salts  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Hagen.* 
The  normal  malates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
but  do  not  crystallize.  The  acid  salts  on  the  other  hand  crystal- 
lize well.  The  malates  of  the  alkaline  earths  exist  both  in 
anhydrous  forms  and  in  forms  containing  water  of  crystallization, 
and  it  appears  that  the  solubility  increases  with  the  quantity  of 
water  contained.  The  malates  of  aluminium,  iron,  manganese, 
&c.,  are  not  crystallizable,  and  their  solutions  are  not  precipitated 
by  alkalis.  Other  heavy  metals  form  difiScultly  soluble  or  in- 
soluble malates.  The  following  are  the  most  characteristic  salts 
of  this  acid. 

Add  Ammonium  Malate,  CJifi^(NIl^),  dissolves  in  about 
three  parts  of  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic 
prisms. 

Normnl  Calcium  Malate,  C^H^OgCa.  When  a  solution  of 
malic  acid  is  neutralized  with  lime  and  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  the  anhydrous  salt  separates  out  as  a  granular  powder 
scarcely  soluble  in  water.  When  the  solution  remains  acid  a 
similar  precipitate  is  thrown  down  which  contains  one  molecule  of 

1  Winkler  and  Herberg^T.  Jrh.  PmkL  Chein,  ii.  201 . 

-  Schmitt,  Ann.  Chcm,  Pharm,  cxiv.  106  ;  Dcssaigncs,  i6.  czviL  134. 

'  Loc.  cit. 
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water,  and  this  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  sodium  malate 
is  mixed  with  one  of  calcium  chloride  and  allowed  to  stand.  This 
salt  is  soluble  in  147  parts  of  cold  and  67  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  does  not  deposit  again  on  cooling.  If  the  acid,  is 
neutralized  with  lime  water  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate 
in  a  vacuum  easily  soluble  thin  crystalline  laminae  are  obtained, 
containing  two  molecules  of  water.  These  become  anhydrous 
and  insoluble  at  ISO"". 

Acid  Calcium  Malate,  (G^'H.fi^)2Ca>'¥  SUfi.  This  occurs,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  several  plants,  and  may  also  be  easily 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  aqueous  malic  acid 
or  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent 
glistening  prisms  having  a  pleasant  acid  taste.  It  dissolves 
in  fifty  parts  of  cold  and  more  easily  in  hot  water.  When  its 
solution  is  boiled  the  normal  salt  separates  out,  and  when 
neutralized  with  ammonia  and  allowed  to  evaporate  transparent 
brightly  glistening,  hard  crystals  are  deposited,  having  the 
composition  C^H^OgCa  4  SH^O,  and  these,  when  heated,  lose 
water  and  assume  a  porcelain-like  appearance. 

Normal  Lead  Malate,  C^H^OgPb  +  SllgO.  This  is  obtained  as 
a  flocculent  precipitate  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline. 
When  heated  with  a  moderate  amount  of  water  it  melts  to 
a  gum-like  mass  which  is  brittle  when  cold.  The  solution, 
however,  deposits  four-sided  needles  or  tablets.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  more  readily 
in  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  and  in  nitric  acid.  When  a  solution 
of  a  malate  is  thrown  down  with  acetate  of  lead  a  precipitate 
of  basic  salt  is  obtained. 

Silver  Malate  is  a  white  granular  crystalline  precipitate  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  easily  undergoes  decomposition  attended 
by  blackening. 


Optical  Isomerides  of  Malic  Acid. 

597  The  malic  acid  which  occurs  in  nature  is  optically  active, 
a  dilute  solution  deviating  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
left.  This  gyratory  power  diminishes  with  the  concentration 
until,  when  the  solution  contains  thirty-four  per  cent.,  it  be- 
comes inactive.  A  still  further  addition  of  the  acid  gives  to 
the  solution  a  dextro-rotatory  power,  so  that  one  containing 
sixty   per  cent,   deviates   the   plane  of   polarization   as   much 
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to  the  right  as  one  containing  8*4  per  cent,  does  to  the  left. 
The  sodium  salts  exhibit  a  similar  property.^ 

When  tartaric  acid  (dioxysuccinic  acid)  is  treated  with 
hydriodic  acid  it  is  reduced  to  malic  acid,  and  this  by  a  further 
action  is  converted  into  succinic  acid.  The  malic  acid  thus 
obtained  is,  like  the  tartaric  acid  employed,  dextro-rotatory 
at  any  rate  in  dilute  solution.^  If  instead  of  tartaric  acid  use 
be  made  of  its  isomeride,  racemic  acid,  a  compound  of  dextro- 
tartaric  acid  with  laevro-rotatory  acid  which  is  optically  inactive, 
an  inactive  malic  acid  is  also  produced,  and  this^,  like  racemic 
acid,  can  be  decomposed  into  two  optically  active  acids.*  Another 
inactive  malic  acid  which  cannot  be  thus  split  up  was  obtained 
by  Pasteur  by  the  action  of  nitrogen  trioxide  on  inactive  aspartic 
acid  (amidosuccinic  acid),  a  body  which  will  be  afterwards 
described.  This  malic  acid  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
variety  by  being  more  easily  crystallizable,  by  being  non-deli- 
quescent, and  melting  at  133°.*  Its  salts  are,  however,  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  naturally  occurring  acid,  but  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  them  inasmuch  as  the  crystals  of  the 
latter  exhibit  hemihedral  faces.  It  is  probable  that  the  malic 
acid  obtained  by  Kekul^  by  heating  bromsuccinic  acid  with 
silver  oxide  and  water  ^  is  identical  with  Pasteur  s  acid  as  well 
as  that  which  Strecker  and  Messel  obtained  by  boiling  sulpho- 
succinic  acid  with  caustic  potash.^  Another  inactive  malic 
acid  which  appears  to  be  diflferent  from  these  modifications  is 
obtained  from  fumaric  acid,  C^H^O^  and  will  be  described 
under  this  head. 


Ethers  and  Ethereal  Salts  of  Malic  Acid. 

598  Normal  Ethyl  Malate,  C^HgCOH)  (COgCgH,)^.  Thenard" 
made  the  first  experiments  on  the  preparation  of  tliis  salt.  He 
heated  a  mixture  of  eighteen  parts  of  alcohol,  fifteen  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  five  of  malic  acid  until  ether  began  to  be  evolved, 
and  then  mixed  the  residue  with  water,  when  he  obtained 
a  yellow  oily  odourless  liquid,  which  when  heated  decomposed. 
This  substance    requires  further  investigation.®     According   to 

*  Schneider,  Ann,  Chein,  Pharm,  ccvii.  257. 

^  Bremer,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chcm,  Ocs,  viii.  1594. 

'  Bremer,  ih,  xiii.  851.  *  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.   Lcxxiv.  157. 

I  fb.  cxvii.  125.  «  Zfitseh.  Chem.  1870,  460. 

"  i/i^m.  Soc,  cCAecueil,  ii.  12.  *  Gmclin,  Org,  Chem,  ii.  854. 
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Demond^sir  this  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  malic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  is  then 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  extracted  with  ether, 
and  on  evaporating  ethyl  malate  remains  behind.^  It  is  also 
formed  when  silver  malate  is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide  and  ether. 
It  is  a  slightly  ethereal  smelling  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and 
boiling  under  a  diminished  pressure  of  15  mm.  at  128° — 131^ 
When  heated  under  the  ordinary  pressure  it  decomposes  into 
water  and  ethyl  fumarate. 

Acid  Ethyl  Malate,  C2H8(OH)(C02C2H5)C02H.  This  com- 
pound, which  is  also  known  as  ethyl  malic  acid,  is  formed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  normal  salt  by  the  second  method 
above  described,  and  forms  a  calcium  salt  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Ethylomalic  Acid,  C2H3(OC2H5)(C02H)2,  is  isomeric  with  the 
foregoing  compound,  being  distinguished  from  it  inasmuch  as 
it  is  dibasic.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  ethyl  fumarate  is  gradually 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  the  mixture 
allowed  to  stand,  and  then  heated  with  water  and  caustic  soda. 
The  sodium  salt  thus  obtained  is  then  converted  into  the  in- 
soluble and  crystalline  lead  salt,  and  this  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  a 
syrupy  mass  remains  behind,  which  gradually  deposits  crystals 
which  are  apparently  rhombic,  and  melt  at  86°.  The  formation 
of  this  acid  is  explained  by  the  following  equation : 

C0H5.CO2.CH  =  CH.CO2.aH,  +  NaOCgH,  = 
"C2H5.C02.CH(OC2H,).CHNa.C02.C2H,. 

The  compound  thus  obtained  is  then  converted  in  the  presence 
of  water  and  caustic  soda  into  sodium  ethylomalate.^ 

Triethyl  Malaie,  C2H3(0C2H6)(C02C2HJ2,  is  formed  when 
sodium  is  gradually  added  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  normal 
ether,  and  the  product  treated  with  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a 
liquid  which  boils  under  a  diminished  pressure  of  15  mm.  at 
118°— 120V 

Ethyl  Nitroxyl  Malate,  C2H3(ONO2)(CO2C2H02,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  normal  salt  in  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  On  precipitating  with  water,  a 
slightly  pungent-smelling,  oily  liquid  is  obtaincMl,  which  de- 
composes on  heating.* 

'  Compt,  Rmd,  xxxiii.  227.  -  Purdic,  Jourv,  Chem.  Snr.  1R81,  i.  344- 

*  Andreoni,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chf/n.  Ges.  xiii.  1394.  *  Koiiry,  /''.  iii.  532. 
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Ethyl  AcetomalcUc,  C2H3(OC2HsO)(C02C2Hg)2,  is  formed  by 
heating  ethyl  malate  with  acetyl  chloride.  It  is  a  heavy,  slightly 
ethereal  smelling  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  258*",  and 
is  decomposed  by  alkaUs  into  alcohol,  malic  acid,  and  acetic 
acid.^ 

AMroo-coMPOUNDs  OF  Malic  Acid. 

599  Malamide,  C2Hs(OH)^CO.NH2)2,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  malate.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  quadratic  prisms. 

Malamic  Add,   C2H3(OH)  •<  pq'qtt^  is  i^ot  known   in  the 

free  state.  Its  ethyl  salt  separates  out  as  a  radiating  crystalline 
mass  when  ethyl  malate  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  allowed 
to  stand  (Demond^sir). 

Asparagine,  or  Amidosuccinamic  Acid,  C2H3(NH2)  <  prv  OTT* 

This  compound,  isomeric  with  malamide,  was  discovered  in  1805 
by  Vauquelin  and  Robiquet  in  the  juice  of  asparagus.*  Bacon 
found  a  substance  in  the  marsh-mallow  root  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Althdine,  and  Caventou  found  in  the  liquorice 
root  a  similar  body,  which  he  termed  AgMoUe,  Plisson  and 
Henry  then  showed  that  these  bodies  are  identical  with  aspara- 
gine.^  The  composition  of  this  body  was  first  determined  by 
Liebig.'*  It  occurs,  very  widely  distributed,  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  being  found  in  certain  fruits,  roots,  and  tubers,  as  in 
the  dahlia  tuber,  and  in  chestnuts  and  potatoes,  and  in  the 
roots  of  Rohinia  paeudacacia,  in  which  it  occurs  in  compara- 
tively large  quantities.  It  is  also  found  in  the  milky  juice  of 
the  lettuce,  and  in  the  young  shoots  of  vetches,  peas,  beans,  and 
several  other  leguminous  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  do  not  con- 
tain any  trace.  The  quantity  diminishes  as  the  growth  of  the 
plants  proceeds,  and  disappears  altogether  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
are  formed.^  According  to  Boussingault,  asparagine  is  a  constant 
constituent  of  plants  grown  in  the  dark.^ 

In  order  to  prepare  it  from  the  young  plants  these  are  pressed, 
the  juice  heated  to  boiling,  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  thin 

^  Wislicenua,  Amu  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxix.  179. 
3  Ann,  Chim.  Ivii.  88  ;  Ixxii.  143. 

•  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  [2],  xxxv.  175  ;  xxxvii.  81  ;  xlv.  804, 

*  Ann.  Pharm.  vii.  146. 

»  Piria,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  [8],  xxii.  160. 
«  Bull,  Soc.  Chim,  [2],  u.  297. 
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syrup.  After  standing  for  some  time  asparagine  separates  out, 
and  this  is  then  purified  hy  filtration  through  animal  charcoal 
and  crystallization.  It  may  be  prepared  easily  from  the  root  of 
Scarzanera  hispanica,  by  allowing  this  to  undergo  dialysis/  and  a 
similar  process  may  also  be  adopted  for  its  preparation  from  the 
mallow.^ 

Asparagine  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  in  trans- 
parent rhombic  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*519.  These  crumble  to  powder  witK 
a  crackling  noise  between  the  teeth ;  they  have  a  slight  cooling, 
somewhat  nauseating  taste.  They  are  soluble  in  82  parts  of 
water  at  10°,  but  are  scarcely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  aqueous  solution  possesses  a  slight  Isevro-rotatory  power ; 
that  in  anmionia  or  caustic  soda  exerts  a  more  powerful  action, 
but  a  solution  in  mineral  acids  has  a  dextro-gyratory  power. 
The  eflfect  of  acetic  acid  upon  this  action  is  remarkable.  If  a 
small  quantity  be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  asparagine  its 
laevro-rotatory  power  is  weakened,  and  at  last  disappears,  a  further 
addition  of  acetic  acid  producing  a  dextro-rotatory  action.^ 

Asparagine  being  an  amido-acid  combines  with  acids.  It  also 
forms  metallic  salts,  and  combines  with  salts  to  form  compounds 
similar  to  those  .formed  by  glycocoU. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  asparagine  into  malic  acid,  and  for  this 
reafion  Piria  assumed  that  this  body  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  this  as  oxamide  does  to  oxalic  acid.  Kolbe,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  first  to  express  the  view  that  it  is  an  amide  of 
amido-succinic  acid  or  aspartic  acid,*  and  Swhaal  proved  this, 
inasmuch  as  he  obtiiined  it  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
ethyl  salt  of  the  latter  acid.^ 

Pure  asparagine  does  not  imdergo  alteration  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. If,  however,  albuminoid  bodies  are  present  a  fermentation 
soon  sets  in,  and  ammonium  succinate  is  formed.  This  change 
occurs  in  its  passage  through  the  human  organism.  After  eating 
asparagus  the  urine,  as  is  well  known,  assumes  a  peculiar  smell. 
The  cause  of  this  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  on  examina- 
tion it  has  been  found  that  such  urine  contains  ammonium 
succinate.^ 

6oo  Aspartic  Acid  or  Avrifhmrcinic  Acid,  0.^\.J^'R^[C0.^)2. 

*  Oorup-B68auc'Z,  Ann,  Chan   Ph'trm.  cxxv.  21)1. 
-  Buchner,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1862,  117. 

*  Becker,  Ber,  Deuisch,  Chem,  Oes,  xiv.  1028. 

*  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  cxxi.  232. 

»  lb.  clvii.  24.  «  Hilfi'T,  Ih.  dxxi.  209. 
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was  obtained  by  Plisson  by  boiling  asparagus  with  water  and 
lead  oxide  until  the  evolution  of  ammonia  ceased.  Instead  of 
lead  oxide,  other  bases  such  as  baryta,^  or  caustic  potash  ^  may 
be  used.  Liebig,  who  first  determined  its  composition,  prepared 
it  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  asparagine  with  caustic 
potash,  the  evaporated  water  being  constantly  renewed,  until  no 
further  evolution  of  ammonia  was  observed.  The  solution  was 
then  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  potassium 
chloride.  Aspartic  acid  is  also  found  in  beet-root  juice  after 
treatment  with  lime,^  as  well  as  in  the  spent  lees  or  vinasse, 
together  with  an  homologous  acid.* 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  dissolves  only  with  diflSculty  in  alcohol.  It 
is  deposited  either  in  small  thin  rhombic  tables  or  in  micro- 
scopic crystals.  These  have  a  slightly  acid  taste,  leaving  an 
after-taste  like  broth.  Owing  to  the  slight  solubility  its  aqueous 
solution  possesses  only  a  weak  laevro-rotatory  power,  whilst 
its  alkaline  solution  produces  a  more  powerful  rotation;  its 
solution  in  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  strong  dextro- 
rotatory action.  With  acetic  acid  it  exhibits  a  behaviour 
corresponding  to  that  of  asparagine  (Becker). 

An  optically  inactive  aspartic  acid  was  obtained  by  Pasteur  ^ 
from  acid  ammonium  malate.  If  this  body  be  moistened 
with  ammonia  and  heated  for  some  hours  to  160*" — 200^  a 
resinous  mass  is  formed,  and  this  when  washed  with  water 
leaves  behind  a  reddish  powder  which  possesses  the  composition 
C4H3NO2,  and  has  been  termed  fiC7narimide,  It  probably 
possesses  the  following  constitution  : 

CO— N— CO 

I     / 


CH  CR 


CH2         CH 


/I 
CO— N— CO. 

By  boiling  this  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  is   converted 

^  Boutron-Chalard  and  Pelou2c,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [2],  lii.  90. 

2  Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  xxvi.  125  and  161. 

3  Scheibler,  Jahresb.  1866,  399  ;  Chcm.  Centralb.  1869,  509. 

*  Bcr.  DetUsch,  Chem.  Gfes.  ii.  596. 

*  A  nn.  Chim.  Phys.  [8],  xxxiv.  30. 
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into  inactive  aspartic  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  short  hard  mono* 
clinic  prisms,  and  is  somewhat  more  soluble  than  the  active  acid. 
Its  salts  also  exhibit  a  difference  from  those  of  the  active  acid 
both  in  solubility  and  crystalline  form ;  otherwise  its  chemical 
reactions  resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  acid.^ 

Aspartic  acid  has  a  slightly  acid  taste  and  is  dibasic.  Its 
normal  salts  are,  however,  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  and 
hence  they  were  at  one  time  believed  to  be  basic  salts,  and  the 
acid  was  considered  to  be  monobasic,  as,  indeed^  in  the  free  state 
it  really  is^  being  an  amido-acid : 

CO— O 


CH— NH3 


A 

CO. 


2 

OH. 


The  only  aspartates  of  the  alkali  metals  which  are  known  in 
the  solid  form  are  the  acid  salts.  The  acid  salts  of  other  metals 
are  soluble  in  water ;  some  of  the  normal  salts  are  insoluble. 
The  soluble  aspartates  have  also  a  pecuhar  taste  like  broth. 
By  heating  the  acid  silver  salt  with  ethyl  iodide  the  monethyl 
salt  is  obtained ;  this  is  a  crystalline  body,  which  on  treatment 
with  aqueous  ammonia  yields  asparagine.^ 

Aspartic  acid  also  forms  compounds  with  other  acids  which 
are  crystalline. 

Imidasuccinic   Add^   (^^xryCgHjj.COjH,  is  obtained  together 

with  tetramethylammonium  iodide  when  a  solution  of  asparagine 
in  caustic  potash  is  mixed  with  wood-spirit  and  methyl  iodide, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water 
in  four-sided  laminae.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  but  as  it  is  an 
imido-compound  it  yields  a  silver  salt  containing  two  atoms  of 
metal.^ 


601  Isamulic  Acid,  CH3C(OH)(C02H)2,  was  obtained  by 
Schmoger  by  gently  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromisosuc- 
cinic  acid  with  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide.  This  acid,  which 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  can  be  obtained  in  the  crystallized  state, 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phja,  [3],  xxii.  160. 

^  Schaal,  Ann.  Clicm.  Pliarm.  clvii.  24. 

»  Griess,  Ber»  Deutsch.  Chem.  Qm.  xii.  211. 
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whereas  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver  salt,  cannot 
be  obtained  crystallized.  It  decomposes  at  lOO**  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  lactic  acid.^ 

An  acid,  which  according  to  its  mode  of  formation  should  be 
identical  with  the  above,  was  prepared  by  Bottinger  in  the 
following  way.  Pyroracemic  acid  is  gradually  added  to  finely 
powdered,  well  cooled  potassium  cyanide,  and  the  product  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  oxyeihidenC'Succinamic  acid  is 
formed : 

CH3  CH3 


i 


-A, 


CO    +    HON    =    C(OH)CN 
:!0.0H  CO.OH. 


CHo  CHq 

C(OH)CN    +    H2O    =    C(OH)CO.NH, 
OH  CO.OH. 


COj 


This  forms  a  strongly  acid  syrupy  mass,  which  when  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  sal-ammoniac,  but  when  boiled  with  baryta  water, 
oxycthidene-sucdnic  acid,  or  methyl  tartronic  acid  is  formed. 
This  is  easily  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons  similar 
to  those  of  calc-spar.  When  carefully  heated  it  melts  at  178** 
with  violent  evolution  of  caibon  dioxide.  It  is  distinguished 
from  isomalic  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  crystalline  salts.* 


FUMARIC  ACID  AND  MALEIC  ACID,  C^H^O^. 

602  VauqueUn*  as  well  as  Braconnot*  noticed  that  when 
malic  acid  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  an  acid  aqueous  liquid 
first  comes  over,  and  then  a  needle-shaped  sublimate  is  formed. 
Lassaigne  then  showed  that  the. aqueous  solution  contains  a 
peculiar  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  pyromalic  acid,  the 
sublimate  being  an  acid  differing  from  this.^  These  compounds 
were  more  accurately  examined  in  1834  by  Pelouze,  who  gave  to 

^  Joum.  Prak't,  Chcm.  [2],  xiv.  77  ;  xix.  168  ;  xxiv.  38. 

'  Bcr,  Deuixh,  Chan.  Gcs.  xiv.  87  and  1-18. 

»  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  [2],  \\.  387.  *  lb.  viii.  149.  »  lb.  ix.  93. 
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the  former  the  name  of  maleic  acid  and  to  the  latter  the  name 
of  pgramaleic  acid.^ 

Before  this,  Braconnot  had  prepared  the  so-called  boletic  acid 
from  several  varieties  of  lichens,  and  Ffaff  afterwards  found  an 
acid  in  Iceland-moss  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  lichenic 
acid,  whilst  Winkler  obtained  an  acid  from  fumitory  {Fumaria 
officinalis),  which  he  termed  fumaric  acid.  The  identity  of 
this  latter  acid  with  paramaleic  acid  was  demonstrated  by 
Demar9ay,^  whilst  Schodler  showed  that  lichenic  is  really  the 
same  acid.'  Then  Bolley  *  and  Dessaignes  ^  proved  that  boletic 
acid  is  identical  with  ftimaric  acid,  and  this  name  is  now  gener- 
ally adopted  instead  of  paramaleic  acid. 

When  malic  acid  is  quickly  distilled,  water  passes  over  first 
alone  and  then  together  with  maleic  acid,  the  residue  solidifying 
after  some  time  to  crystalline  fumaric  acid.  On  slow  distillation 
more  of  the  latter  substance  is  obtained,  and  when  malic  acid  is 
heated  for  some  time  to  140°  to  150°,  only  fumaric  acid  is  formed, 
the  maleic  acid  being  also  converted  at  this  tempemture  into 
the  isomeride.  At  higher  temperatures,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
acids  decompose  into  water  and  maleic  anhydride,  which  body 
easily  combines  with  water  to  form  maleic  acid.  Hence  these 
two  isomerides  can  easily  be  converted  the  one  into  the  other. 


Fumaric  Acid. 

603  Fumaric  acid  is  somewhat  widely  distributed  throughouti 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  found  in  a  variety  of  lichens, 
and  especially  in  Iceland  moss,  in  truffles,  and  in  the  several 
species  of  fumaria,  corydalis  and  glancuim. 

In  addition  to  the  reactions  mentioned  above  it  is  also  formed, 
according  to  MUhlhaliser,  when  albuminoids  are  heated  with 
aqua  regia.®  It  is  best  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  heating 
malic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  180°  under  pres- 
sure.^ It  requires  for  solution  more  than  200  times  its  weight 
of  cold  water.  It  dissolves  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  also  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  crystallizing  from  these  in  prisms  or  scales. 
It  fuses  with  difficulty  on  heating,  and  decomposes  at  about  200° 

*  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  [2],  Ivi.  72. 

»  Jh.  Ivi.  429.  »  Aw\.  Clum.  Phann.  xvii.  148. 

*  Jb,  Ixxxvi.  44.  ^  Compt,  lirnd.  xxxi.  432  ;  xxxvii.  782 

*  Ann,  Ckcm,  Pharm.  ci.  170.  "  Jungfleifjrh,  Jtnfl,  Site.  Chim.  xxx.  147. 
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into  water  and  maleic  anhydride,  whilst  a  portion  sublimes  in 
needles.  It  has  a  purely  acid  taste,  is  optically  inactive,  and  is 
not  attacked  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  even  on  boiling ;  but 
is  easily  con  veiled  in  presence  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water 
into  succinic  acid.  This  same  change  takes  place  when  it 
is  treated  with  zinc  in  alkaline  solution,  or  when  it  is  heated 
with  hy dried  ic  acid.^  \Vlien  brought  in  contact  with  bromine 
and  water  it  combines,  gradually  at  the  ordinary  temperature  but 
quickly  at  100**,  forming  dibromsuccinic  acid.*  Fuming  hydro- 
bromic  acid  does  not  combine  with  it  in  the  cold  but  does  so  at 
100**  when  monobromsuccinic  acid  is  formed.^  When  heated 
with  a  large  excess  of  water  to  150^  it  is  transformed  into 
inactive  malic  acid  (Jungfieisch).  This  also  takes  place  on 
heating  fumaric  acid  for  some  time  with  caustic  soda  to  lOO"". 
Malic  acid  prepared  in  this  way  forms  hard  crystalline  crusts 
consisting  of  microscopic  prisms.  It  is  less  deliquescent  than 
common  malic  acid,  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished  by  the 
properties  of  its  salts.  The  main  distinction  between  this  and 
the  other  modifications  of  malic  acid  is  that  when  heated  it 
forms  fumaric  acid,  but  no  maleic  acid.^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  fumaric  acid  be  heated  with  much  water 
at  ISO*"  to  200°  an  inactive  malic  acid  is  formed,  which,  like  the 
body  already  described,  splits  up  into  maleic  anhydride  and 
fumaric  acid  when  it  is  heated  with  water.  By  converting  this 
latter  into  malic  acid  and  repeating  the  above  reaction,  malic 
acid  can  be  completely  converted  into  maleic  acid.^ 

When  either  fumaric  acid  ®  or  maleic  acid  ^  is  distilled  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  fumaryl  chloride,  CgHjCCOCl)^,  is 
obtained.  This  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  160°,  and  uniting 
with  bromine  to  form  dibroTtisuccinyl  chloride,  C2H2Br2(COCl)2, 
a  body  which  is  also  formed  by  heating  succinyl  chloride 
with  bromine. 

A  galvanic  current  passed  through  an  alkaline  solution  of 
fumaric  acid  decomposes  it  into  acetylene,  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen,  which  latter  body  reduces  a  portion  of  the  acid  to 
succinic  acid® 

'  Kekule,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  Suppl.  i.  129. 

'  Kekol^  ;  Fittig  and  Petri,  ib,  cxcv.  66. 

'  Fittig  and  Dom,  ib.  clzxxviii.  87. 

^  Linnemann  and  Loydl,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  cxcii.  82. 

"  Pictet,  Ber.  DcutJtch,  Chem,  Ots,  xiv.  2648. 

•  Keknl^,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  Suppl.  iL  86. 

^  Perkin  and  Dnpna,  ih.  cxii.  24. 

**  Koknl<(,  Ann,  Chem.  Phn.rm.  cxxxi.  84. 
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Fumaric  acid  is  a  powerful  dibasic  acid.  Most  of  its  salts  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  ferric  chloride  produces  in  Bolutions  of  its 
normal  salta  a  cinnamon-brown  precipitate.  The  normal  and 
acid  fumarates  of  the  alkali  metals  crystallize  easily.  Those  of 
the  alkaline -earth  metala  are  not  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  obtained  in  cryatals  when  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  the 
corresponding  acetates  are  mixed  with  a  solution  of  fumaric 
acid. 

lead  Fumaratc,  i^^fi^h+2^^0,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
and  more  soluble  in  hut  water  and  crystallizes  in  needles. , 

Silver  Fumarate,  C^H^O^Agj,  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  water 
that  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  200,000  parts  of  water  la 
rendered  milky  by  silver  nitrate.  In  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions it  ia  obtained  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  in  the 
dry  state  deflagrates  on  heating,  like  gunpowder. 

Normal  Ethyl  Fumarate,  Ctilfit(C^}l^)^  was  obtained  by 
Hagen  when  endeavouring  to  prepare  the  corresponding  salt 
of  malic  acid.  For  this  purpose  he  passed  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  into  a  solution  of  malic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  and  distilled 
the  prodiict.  He  then  also  prepared  it  in  a  similar  way  from 
fumaric  acid.'  Ferkin  and  Duppa  obtained  the  same  compound 
by  acting  with  alcohol  ou  the  fumaiyl  chloride  obtained  from 
malic  acid,  and  Henry  prepared  it  by  distilling  ethyl  maJate 
with  pliosphorus  pentachloride.*  This  sjdt  is  also  formed 
when  fumaric  is  heated  to  120°  with  absohite  alcohol,'  as  also 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  silver  fumarate.*  It  is  a 
Blightly  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  2l8°-5  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  iT-5  of  10522,  that  of  its  vapour  being  592.*  Ethyl 
fumarate  unites  readily  with  bromine  to  form  ethyl  dibromsuc- 
cinate.  It  decomposes  with  ammonia  forming  fiimaramide, 
CgHjtCO.NHj)^,  a  body  forming  glistening  scales  insoluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol. 

Acid  Ethyl  Funiarnlr.oTEthijl  Ftimark  Acid,CJip^(C^U^OH., 
is  formed  together  with  the  normal  salt  by  the  methods 
described  by  Hagen  and  Laubenlieimer.  It  is  deposited  iu 
laminae  which  possess  a  fatty  feel,  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  fuse  when  gently  heated  (Laubenheimer). 

Methyl  FumartUe,   CjHjOjCCHj)^,   forms  colourless    crystals 


'  Aim.  Chem.  Phann.  xnviii.  27i. 

*  lAnbenheimer,  Ann,  Chem.  Phdrm.  clxiv.  2B4. 

*  Antchfitz,  Ber.  Dtulxh,  Olitm.  Oa.  xii.  2280. 

'  Uabn«r  and  Schraibcr,  ZeUaeh.aum..  1871.  712. 
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which  are  diflScultly  soluble  in  cold  but  dissolve  easily  in  hot 
water,  and  volatilize  in  a  current  of  steam,  producing  a  pleasant 
smell.    It  melts  at  102''  and  boils  at  192''  (Anschlitz). 

Maleic  Acid. 

604  This  is  not  found  ready  formed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  was,  however,  formerly  supposed  to  occur  in  Equisetum 
fluviatUe;  but  afterwards  the  acid  found  in  these  plants  was 
shown  to  be  its  polymeride  aconitic  acid,  CgHgOg.  Maleic  acid 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  also  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  taste  is  sour  at  first, 
but  soon  excites  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  nausea.  It  melts  at 
about  ISO"",  and  the  liquid  solidifies  if  kept  for  some  time  at 
this  temperature,  fumaric  acid  being  formed,  a  change  which 
also  occurs  when  it  is  boiled  with  mineral  acids.  It  behaves 
like  fumaric  acid  with  nascent  hydrogen  and  hydriodic  acid,  and 
also  yields  the  same  products  on  electrolysis  (Kekul6).  It  is 
distinguished  from  fumaric  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  is  attacked  by 
fuming  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  cold,  being  then  converted  into 
equal  molecules  of  monobromsuccinic  acid  and  fumaric  acid 
(Fittig  and  Dom).  Its  action  with  bromine  is  similar,  inas- 
much as  a  part  is  converted  into  fumaric  acid,  some  of  which 
again  unites  with  bromine  to  form  dibromsuccinic  acid.  Another 
portion  of  the  maleic  acid,  however,  combines  directly  with 
bromine  to  form  isodibromsuccinic  acid,  C2H2Br2(C02H)2,  a  body 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizing  in  scales  melting  at 
160°,  and  decomposing  into  hydrobromic  and  isobrommaleic 
acids  (Kekule ;  Fittig  and  Petri). 

The  Maleates.  Most  of  the  maleates  are  soluble  in  water  and 
are  not  precipitated  by  ferric  chloride.  The  normal  maleates  of 
the  alkali  metals  crystallize  with  difficulty.  The  acid  ones,  which 
and  less  soluble,  crystallize  more  readily.  Those  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkaline-earths  are  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  most 
insoluble  being  barium  rtudeatc,  C4H,O^Ba-f-2B[20,  crystallizing 
in  shining  needles  united  in  stellated  groups.  Maleic  acid  gives 
with  baryta  water  a  granular  precipitate,  which  after  some  time 
is  converted  into  crystalline  scales  (Lassaigne  ;  Pclouze).  The 
acid  salts  are  easily  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

Lead  Maleate,  C^HgO^Pb+SHgO.  Maleic  acid  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate with  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  which  soon  changes  into 
shining  micaceous  laminoe. 
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Normal  Silver  Malcate,  C^H204Ag2.  fonns  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate  which  changes  in  a  few  hours  to  tolerably  large  trans- 
parent colourless  crystals  having  an  adamantine  lustre.  These 
detenate  slightly  on  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 

Acid  Silver  Malcate,  C^HjO^Ag,  is  obtained  in  fine  colourless 
needles  on  mixing  not  too  dilute  solutions  of  maleic  acid  and 
■nitrate  of  silver.^ 

Methyl  Malea^e,  C^lS-^O^iCK^^y  ^^  obtained  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  silver  maleate.  It  is  a  pleasantly  smelling 
liquid  boiling  at  205^ 

Sthyl  Maleate,  04X1204(02115)2,  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
and  boils  at  225''. 

When  these  ethereal  salts  are  heated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  iodine  they  are  converted  inte  the  corresponding  salts  of 
fumaric  acid,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  in  their  preparation  te 
employ  the  iodides  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  Bromine  vapour 
acts  in  the  same  way,  and  they  combine  with  an  excess  of 
bromine  te  form  salts  of  dibromsuccinic  acid. 

605  Maleyl  Oxide  or  Maleic  Anhydride,  C^HgOj,  is  best  ob- 
tained as  follows.  Maleic  acid  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation 
until  the  residue  solidifies ;  the  distillate  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  crude  maleic  acid  thus  obtained,  together  with 
fumaric  acid,  is  treated  with  acetyl  chloride  : 

C4H4O4  +  O2H3OOI  =  OJLOj  +  C2H3O.OH  +  HOL 

The  product  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  chloroform 
(Anschtitz). 

According  te  Perkin  it  is  also  easily  formed  when  malic 
acid  is  treated  with  acetyl  chloride  and  the  whole  distilled,  when 
the  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  first  comes  over  and  next  the  acetic 
acid  which  is  formed  in  the  reaction.  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  silver  fumarate  on  fumaryl  chloride.*  It  crystallizes 
in  needle-shaped  prisms  melting  at  Z^!"  and  boiling  at  202°. 
Its  vapour  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3'40.^  It  passes  easily  by 
absorption  of  water  into  maleic  acid  and  combines  with  bromine 
to  form  isodihromsuccinic  anhydride,  04H2Br203  (Kekulu). 

In  ortler  to  prepare  this  latter  body,  pure  maleic  anhydride 
is    dissolved   in  soihydrous   chloroform   and   heated   with    the 

^  AnschUtz,  Ber.  DexUseh,  Chem.  Ges.  xii.  2280. 

'  Chem,  Soc.  Joum.  1881,  i.  559,  See  also  AnschCitz,  Bcr,  Dcutsch,  Chem,  Ocs. 
xiv.  2791. 
•  Huboer  and  8chrci>  cr,  ZcUsct^.  Chem.  1871,  712. 
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calculated  quantity  of  bromine  to  100^  After  removing  the 
chloroform,  a  yellow  oil  remains,  and  this  after  a  time,  deposits 
tabular  crystals  melting  at  32**.  This  body  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  on  addition  of 
water  to  it  violent  ebullition  takes  place,  isodibromsuccinic  acid 
being  formed  and  this  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  this  sub- 
stance in  a  pure  state.^ 

Brommaleic  Add,  C^HgBrO^,  is  formed  by  boiling  dibrom- 
succinic  acid  with  water.  It  forms  large  transparent  crystals 
melting  at  128**.  By  the  action  of  water  and  sodium  amalgam 
it  is  first  converted  into  fumaric  acid. 

Isobromvialeic  Acid  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  from 
isodibromsuccinic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  tablets  melting  at 
177* — 178**  and  behaving  with  sodium  amalgam  like  the  fore- 
going compound.  Both  acids  yield  on  distillation  brommaleic 
anhydride,  C^HBrOg.  This  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  about 
212**  and  easily  combining  with  water  to  form  brommaleic  acid. 
This  latter  compound  combines  quickly  in  the  cold  with  fuming 
hydrobromic  acid  to  form  dibromsuccinic  acid,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  is  converted  into  isobrommaleic  acid,  whilst  the 
latter  combines  with  hydrobromic  acid  only  slowly  in  the  cold 
but  quickly  when  heated,  to  form  both  the  dibromsuccinic 
acids.  This  reaction  shows  that  isobrommaleic  acid  is  hrom- 
funiaric  acid  (Fittig  and  Petri). 

This  last  substance  combines  only  slowly,  whilst  brommaleic 
acid  unites  quickly,  with  bromine  to  form  tribromsticcinic  add, 
C2HBr3(C02H)2,  a  body  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  crystal- 
lizing in  short  bushy  needles,  melting  at  136** — 137**  and  being 
readily  deliquescent.  When  heated  with  water  it  decomposes 
into  carbon  dioxide,  hydrobromic  acid  and  dibromacrylic  acid, 
C2HBr2.C02H  (Petri  and  Fittig). 

6o6  Constitution  of  Fumaric  and  Maleic  Adds.  After  having 
shown  that  both  these  acids  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form 
succinic  acid,  but  that  they  yield  two  isomeric  dibromsuccinic 
acids  when  they  unite  with  bromine,  Kekul6  discussed  their 
probable  constitution,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  unsaturated  compounds  containing  free  combining  units 
situated  at  different  positions  in  the  molecule,  thus  causing 
their  isomerism.^  But  we  are  now  aware,  as  will  be  explained 
under  tartaric   acid,    that    dibromsuccinic   acid    possesses    the 

'  Pictet,  Ber.  Deutsch,  Chem.  Ocs.  xiii.  166f>. 
^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  Suppl.  ii.  111. 
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coDstitation  CO2H.CHBr.CHBr.CO2H  and  hence  the  constitution 
of  the  two  acids  must  be  represented  as  follows : 

Foinaric  Acid.  ^laleic  Acid. 

— CttCOjH  =C.COjH 

— CH.COgH.  CHj.CO,H. 

Kekiil^  and  Swarts  afterwards  supported  the  view  that  fumaric 
acid  is  a  saturated  compound,  the  two  carbon  atoms  being 
connected  by  two  combining  units  with  one  another,  whilst  in 
maleic  acid  the  existence  of  free  combining  units  must  be 
assumed.^ 

In  the  same  way  Kekul^  explained  other  cases  of  isomerism 
and  assumed  that  carbon  atoms  which  unite  directly  with 
hydrogen  or  with  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group,  &c.,  either 
contain  carbon  atoms  doubly  or  trebly  linked,  or  that  they  con- 
tain firee  combining  units. 

The  latter  view  was  afterwards  rejected  by  most  chemists  as 
the  constitution  of  such  compounds  can  be  explained  without 
this  assumption.  According  to  this,  the  constitution  of  the  two 
acids  will  be  as  follows : 

Fumaric  Acid.  Maleic  Acid. 

CH.CO-H  CH- 

II  II 

CH.COgH.  CCCOjH)^ 

Many  weighty  reasons  may,  however,  be  cited  against  the 
above  formula  for  maleic  acid,  especially  the  fact  that  these 
two  acids  are  so  readily  convertible  the  one  into  the  other. 
Besides,  if  maleic  acid  contain  two  carboxyls  combined  with  one 
carbon  atom  it  could  not  yield  an  anhydride  on  heating,  but 
must,  like  isobutyric  acid  and  similar  acids,  decompose  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  monobasic  acrylic  acid,  and  when  it  combines 
with  hydrogen  give  rise  to  isosuccinic  acid. 

Another  hypothesis  of  considerable  probability  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  Van't  Hoff.  According  to  this,  the  isomerism 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  graphical  formulce  because 
these  represent  the  atoms  as  arranged  in  one  ])lane  instead  of  in 
space.'  If  we  imagine  the  four  combining  units  of  a  carbon  atom 
forming  the  comers  of  a  tetrahedron  in  whose  centre  the  atom 

1  ZciUehrifl.  Chem.  [2],  iii.  664. 
'  Lagerung  dcr  Atcms  in  Raume, 
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is  situated/  we  then  obtain  the  following  glyptic  formula  for 
succinic  acid : 


COgH 


CO2II 


In  this  no  cases  of  isomerism  can  occur.  If  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  or  the  carboxyls  which  are  combined  with  one  of  the 
carbon  atoms  are  arranged  in  another  way,  we  obtain  the 
above  figure  again  by  turning  the  tetrahedron.  If,  however, 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  be  withdrawn  from  succinic  acid  the 
two  following  isomeric  acids  are  possible : 


Fumaric  Acid. 


M/r r.COaU 

/  \     /  \ 


Maleic  Acid. 


COjH 


CO2H 


Fittig,  who,  with  his  pupils,  has  investigated  these  acids  very 
completely,  comes,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  maleic 
acid  contains  free  combining  units  and  gives  the  following 
formulsQ  : 

Fumaric  Acid.  Maleic  Acid. 

CH0.CO0H 

I 


CH.COjH 


Lj-VyV^jJ 


CH.COjH. 


-C.COjH. 


The   varying  reactions  of  bromine,  hydrobromic  acid,  &c. ,  can 
thus  be  explained  in  a  simple  way,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
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dibromsnccinic  is  converted  into  brommaleic  acid  by  the 
separation  of  hydrobromic  acid,  whilst  isodibromsuccinic  acid 
on  the  other  hand  is  converted  into  bromfumaric  acid  as  is 
shown  as  follows :  ^ 

Dibromsnccinic  Acid.  Isodibromsnccinic  Acid. 

CHBr.COjH  CH».CO,H 


i 


HBr.COjH.  CBr2.C0sjH. 

Brommaleic  Acid.  Bromfumaric  Acid. 

CHBr.CO»H  CH.CO.H 

I  II 

— C.CO,H.  .      CBr.COoH. 


DIOXYSUCCINIC  ACID,  OR  TARTARIC  ACID, 

C,H,(0H),(C0,H)2. 

607  The  substance  known  under  the  name  of  cream  of  tartar, 
gradually  deposited  from  grape-juice  on  standing,  is  the  acid 
potassium  salt  of  common  tartaric  acid.  The  existence  of  this 
subject  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks,  who  termed  it  rpv^,  or 
wine-lees,  and  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  facx  vini,  the 
latter  people  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  preparing  an 
alkali  from  it  by  ignition.  The  alchemists  of  the  eleventh 
century  termed  it  tartaruin,  or  afterwards  tartarus,  an  expres- 
sion derived  from  the  Arabic  tartir,  a  word  which  is  used  to 
designate  not  only  the  powder  deposited  by  wine,  but  also  that 
formed  on  the  teeth.  This  word  "  tartarus  "  was  afterwards  used 
in  several  senses.  Paracelsus  gave  to  it  two  distinct  interpreta- 
tions ;  in  the  first  place  he  signified  by  this  the  cause  of  the 
diseases  of  the  kidney  and  liver,  gout  or  stone,  in  which  sedi- 
ments or  concretionary  masses  are  deposited,  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  that  tartar  separates  out  from  wine.  In  the 
second  place,  however,  the  tenn  was  applied  to  the  pains  produced 
by  the  disease,  resembling  the  torments  of  the  condemned  in 
Tartarus.  Geber  gave  to  the  juice  of  wine  containing  cream 
of  tartar  in  solution  the  name,  like  other  acids,  of  aqua 
dissolvens,  or  aqua  dissolvata,  and  compared  it  in  this  respect  to 
vinegar,  and  so  for  a  long  time  cream  of  tartar  was  supposed 
to  be  a  true  acid.     Thus  in  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  of  1781, 

^  Ann,  CJicm.  Pharm.  clxxxviii.  D5 ;  cxcv.  56. 
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purified  cream  of  tartar  was  designated  acidum  tartari.  .  It 
was  not  believed  that  this  salt  itself  contained  the  alkali,  but 
rather  that  the  alkali  was  produced  in  the  act  of  burning, 
although  Eunkel,  in  1077,  had  shown  that  cream  of  tartar  can 
be  converted  into  an  alkali  by  boiling  it  with  lime,  its  earthy 
constituents  being  rendered  insoluble.  Similar  observations 
were  made  by  Duhamel  and  Grosse,  in  1732,  who  believed  that 
the  potassium  tartrate,  formed  at  the  same  time,  was  tartrate  of 
lime.  Marggraf,  in  1764,  then  showed  that  cream  of  tartar 
contains  an  alkali,  but  he  did  not  determine  what  combines  with 
the  lime  when  the  salt  is  boiled  with  this  alkaline-earth.  Scheele, 
in  1769,  was  the  first  to  ascertain  this  point  and  to  obtain  tar- 
taric acid  by  decomposing  its  insoluble  lime  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid,  tod  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  first  satisfactory  investiga- 
tion of  this  acid  and  its  salts.  The  results  of  his  experiments 
were  communicated  to  Bergman  in  order  that  he  might  lay 
them  before  the  Stockholm  Academy.  This,  however,  through 
carelessness  he  failed  to  do,  and  in  consequence  Scheele  wrote 
the  Memoir  again,  handing  it  over  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy,  Eetzius.  At  his  request  it  was  then  printed,  in  1770, 
but  it  was  so  edited  that  much  of  the  credit  of  the  research 
apparently  belonged  to  Retzius.^  This  was  Scheele's  first 
scientific  paper,  and,  owing  to  the  part  Bergman  took  in  this 
matter,  Scheele  for  some  time  declined  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
This  feeling,  however,  soon  gave  place  to  more  amicable  relations, 
and  eventually  they  became  fast  friends.  Soon  after  Scheele's 
discovery,  tartaric  acid  was  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 

Professor  John  of  Berlin  described  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  published  in  1819,  a  new  "Saure  aus  den  Voghesen," 
which  came  into  commerce  as  oxalic  acid,  and  which  he  at  first 
believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids,  but  after- 
wards found  that  it  consisted  of  a  single  acid  closely  resembling, 
and  yet  distinctly  different  from  tartaric  acid.  When  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  Gay-Lussac  passed  through  Thann  in  the 
Voges,  he  obtained  some  of  this  acid  from  the  manufacturer 
Kestner,this  having  been  obtained  in  the  years  1822 — 1824  as  a 
by-product  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid.  In  1826  on  his 
return  to  Paris  Gay-Lussac  investigated  this,  and  found  that  it 
was  a  peculiar  substance,  "  its  stochiometrical  number  agreeing 
however  within  a  few  thousandths  with  that  of  tartaric  acid."  * 

*  Ahh.  Schtped.  AJcad,  Wissenseh,  1770,  207 ;  Crell.  Chem,  Joum,  iL  179, 

*  Schweigg,  Joum.  xlviii.  881. 
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At  the  same  time  Walchner  occupied  himself  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  same  body,^  to  which  Gmelin,  in  1829,  gave  the 
name  of  racemic  acid  (Traubensaiire),  and  soon  afterwards 
Berzelius  showed  that  it  possesses  the  same  composition  as 
tartaric  acid,  and  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the  introduction 
of  the  idea  of  isomerism  into  the  science.*  Biot  then  showed 
that  tartaric  acid  and  racemic  acid  act  optically  differently,  for 
whilst  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  first  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right,  the  latter  is  altogether  inactive.* 
This  was  shown  by  Pasteur  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  racemic 
acid  is  a  compound  of  equal  molecules  of  common  tartaric  acid 
and  another  acid  which  deviates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  as 
much  to  the  left  as  the  first  one  does  to  the  right.*  He  also 
showed  that  another  inactive  tartaric  acid  exists  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  racemic  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  decom- 
posed into  two  optically  active  modifications,  and  he,  as  well  as 
other  chemists,  further  proved  that  the  various  tartaric  acids 
may  be  converted  the  one  into  the  other.  This  matter  will  be 
further  discussed  hereafter. 

The  modifications  of  tartaric  acid  are  also  formed  in  the  oxida- 
tion, by  nitric  acid,of  various  kinds  of  sugars  and  other  carbo- 
hydrates (see  Sugars). 

608  Synthetical  Production'  of  Tartaric  Acid.  Tartiiric  acid 
may  be  obtained  synthetically  by  several  processes.  (1)  When 
the  silver  salt  of  dibromsucciuic  acid  is  boiled  with  water  the 
following  reaction  takes  place  : 

CO^g  COaH 

I  I 

CHBr  CH.OH 

I  +     2H,0     =      I  H-     2AgBr. 

CHBr  CH.OH 

COjAg  CO,H 

Instead  of  the  above  reaction  the  calcium  salt  may  be 
boiled  with  lime  water.** 

The  acid  obtained  from  dibromsuccinic  acid  is  a  mixture  of 
racemic  acid  and  inactive  tartaric  acid  or  mesotartaric  acid.® 

*  Sehweigg.  Joum.  xlix.  238,  '  Pogy,  Ann.  xix,  819. 
«  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  Ixix.  27. 

*  lb,  [2],  xxiv.  442 ;  xxviii.  56  ;  Comntcs  Rcndiis,  xxxvi.   20  ;  xxxvit.    162 ; 
see  also  Pog.  Ann.  Ixxx.  127  ;  xc.  498,  ttOi. 

*  Kcknld,  Ann,  Chem,  Pliarm.  cxvii.  124;  Sup] J.  i.  375 ;  Perkin  and  Duppa, 
ih.  cxvii.  130. 

*  Pasteur,  Jh,  Suitpl.  ii.  242  ;  Jungfleisch,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  198. 
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Conversely  tartaric  acid  when  treated  with  hydriodic  acid  is 
converted  into  the  corresponding  modification  of  malic  acid,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  succinic  acid. 

(2)  An  acid  is  obtained  very  similar  to  racemic  acid  by  boiling 
oxalaldehyde  (glyoxal)  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric 
acid/  but  this  acid  is  not  capable  of  being  decomposed  into 
dextro-  and  Isevro-rotatory  acid.*  Its  mode  of  formation  is 
similar  to  that  of  lactic  acid  from  aldehyde,  and  is  represented 
thus: 

CO.OH 

COH  CH.OH 

I  +  2CNH  +  2Ha  +  4>UJ0  -    I  +  2NH.C1. 

COH  CH.OH 


CO.OH 

(3)  It  has  already  been  stated  that  an  acid  probably  identical 
with  the  foregoing  is  formed  together  with  glycollic  acid,  when 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  oxalate  is  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam.^  In  this  way  ethyl  glyoxylate  is  doubtless  formed  to 
begin  with : 

CO.OC2H5  COH 


CO. 


-h     II2    =     I  +     HO.C2H,. 

OC2H5  CO.OC^Hs 


A  part  of  this  then  combines  witli  hydrogen  to  form  ethyl 
glycolate,  but  another  part  taking  up  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
forms  the  unsaturated  molecule,  CH(OH)CO.OC2H5,  two  of 
which  combine  together  to  form  ethyl  tartrate.  This  reaction 
is  of  great  importance  as  carbon  dioxide  is  easily  converted 
into  oxalic  acid,  and  this  in  a  simple  way  into  glycollic  and 
tartaric  acids,  these  two  latter  occurring  together  in  plants, 
as  for  example  in  the  turnip,  grape,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Virginian  creeper. 

1  Strecker,  Zeitseh.  Chem,  1868,  216. 

3  Stadel,  Ber.  Leutsch.  Chem.  Ots.  zi.  1752. 

*  Debus,  Joum^  Chem,  Soc,  xxv.  865. 
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COMMON,    OR   DEXTRO-ROTATORY,  TARTARIC 
ACID. 

609  This  acid  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kiagdom, 
occurring  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  especially  as 
acid  potassium  tartrate,  in  various  fruits,  frequently  together 
with  malic  acid.  It  is  found  iu  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash, 
the  berries  of  the  sumachs,  in  tamarinds,  in  mulberries,  pine 
apples,  &c.  It  also  occurs  iu  the  sap  of  the  vine,  and  in  large 
quantities  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Wine  produced  from  the 
latter  source  gradually  deposits  crude  argol  in  crystalline  crusts, 
and  this  consists  chiefly  of  acid  potassium  tartrate,  but  also 
contains  calcium  tartrate  and  the  corresponding  salts  of  the 
isomeride,  nicemic  acid.  Its  presence  has  also  been  detected  in 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  ckelidoniwrn,  viajus,  quassia,  Iceland-mosa, 
black -pepper,  madder-root,  &c. 

Argol  is  always  used  for  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid,  the 
method  being  almost  exactly  that  originally  proposed  by  Scheele, 
but  more  accurately  described  hy  Klaproth.^  Kespecting  the 
raanulacturc  Wurtz  gives  the  following  particulars.* 

From  500  to  700  kilograms  of  crude  argol  are  brought  into 
a  large  vat  nearly  flUe.l  \ip  with  water  and  the  whole  heated 
with  steam  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  chalk  powder 
added  until  almost  neutral.  The  calcium  tartrate  is  tben 
filtered  off,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  calcium  chloride. 
Gypsum  may  also  be  employed  instead  of  chalk ;  it  of  course 
acts  more  slowly,  but  decomposes  the  potassium  tartjrate 
after  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  Calcium  tartrate  prepared  ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  processes  is  then  washed  with  water 
and  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  being 
heated  by  steam  up  to  75°.  The  solution  is  concentrated  in 
leaden  pans  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  crystals  separate  out, 
and  these  ore  dried  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  Fresh  crops  are 
obtained  un  concentrating  the  mother-liquor,  until  it  becomes 
too  impure,  when  it  is  worked  up  again  as  raw  materiaJ. 
In  order  to  purify  the  crude  acid  it  is  dissolved  in  wanii  water 
and  decolourized  by  addition   of  animal   charcoal,   the   whole 
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filtered,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the 
solution  concentrated  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  Wooden 
vessels  are  used,  generally  covered  with  a  lining  of  lead.  The 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  improves  the  form  and  size  of  the 
crystals  as  required  for  market.  The  crystals  always  contain 
small  quantities  of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid.  For  pharmaceutical 
purposes  they  are  purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  water. 

Another  raw  material  employed  for  the  preparation  of  tartaric 
acid  is  the  wine-lees  left  behind  in  the  distillation  of  brandy. 
This  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  allowed  to  deposit, 
the  clear  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  whole  neutralized  with  lime, 
when  calcium  tartrate  falls  down  and  is  worked  up  in  the  way 
above  described. 

6io  Properties.  Tartaric  acid  crystallizes  in  large  transparent 
monoclinic  prisms,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'764.  These, 
like  sugar,  become  luminous  when  rubbed  in  the  dark,  and 
they  possess  a  strong  purely  acid  taste.  100  parts  of  water 
at  15^  dissolve  138  parts  of  the  acid,  and  it  is  still  more  soluble 
in  hot  water.  It  is  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  100  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol  at  15**  dissolve  20*385  parts  of  the  acid, 
whilst  dilute  alcohol  dissolves  it  the  more  readily  the  weaker  it 
is.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  100 
parts  of  the  liquid  dissolving  at  15**  only  0*393  part.^ 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  aqueous  solutions  of  tartaric 
acid  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right.  Mineral 
acids  diminish  this  rotatory  power,  and  its  solutions  in  wood- 
spirit,  alcohol,  and  acetone,  exert  only  a  weak  dextro-action, 
whilst  a  solution  in  anhydrous  ether  or  acetone  is  slightly 
Wo-gyratory.V 

Tartaric  acid  melts  at  135**,  first  passing  into  its  isomeride 
metatartaric  acid,  and  this  when  more  strongly  heated  yields 
with  loss  of  water  an  anhydride-like  compound.  These  bodies 
will  be  afterwards  described.  When  tartaric  acid  is  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  acetic  acid,  pyroracemic  acids,  CjH^Oj,  pyro- 
tartaric  acid,  C^HgO^,  and  pyrotritartaric  acid,  CyHgOj,  are 
formed.  In  addition  to  these,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
aldehyde,  formic  acid,  acetone,  &c.,  are  formed,  and  also  in  very 
small  quantity  dijyyrotetracetmie  CgHjgOg,  an  aromatic  smelling 
Uquid  which  boils  at  230°.» 

*  Bourgoin,  Bull,  Soc,  Chim.  [2],  xxix.  244. 

^  Landolt,  Ber.  DeiUsch.  Ch&m.  Gtst.  xiii.  2329. 

*  Bourgoin,  Bull,  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxix.  809. 
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When  tartaric  acid  is  treated  Avith  phosphorus  pentachloride 
chiormaXeyl  chloride  is  formed  : 

CH,(OH)2(CO.OH)2  +  4PCl5=C2HCl(COCl)2  +  4POCI3+  5HC1. 

This  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid  decomposed  by  water  into  chlor- 
maleic  acid,  C2HC1(C02H)2,  a  body  crystallizing  in  easily  soluble 
needles.^ 

Most  oxidizing  agents  convert  tartaric  acid  into  formic  acid. 
Thus  if  5  parts  of  the  well-dried  acid  be  triturated  with  16  parts 
of  lead  dioxide  the  mass  becomes  incandescent,  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  evolved,  having  a  smell  of  formic  acid.^  When  tartaric  acid 
is  boiled  with  potash  or  ammonia  and  silver  oxide,  the  latter  is 
reduced,  with  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxalic  acid.^  In 
dilute  solution  it  also  reduces  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum 
and  precipitates  calomel  from  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

If  tartaric  acid  be  fused  with  caustic  potash,  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids  are  formed,  and  when  electrolyzed  it  yields  hydrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  acetic  acid.* 

Tartaric  acid  is  used  in  medicine,  in  the  processes  of  dyeing 
and  calico  printing,  in  photography,  &c. 


THE   TARTRATES. 

6zz  Tartaric  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid  and  therefore  forms 
a  large  number  of  salts,  which  have  been  very  carefully  inves- 
tigated.^ Besides  the  acid  and  normal  salts  containing  the 
same  metal,  many  are  known  containing  two  different  metals,  and 
also  a  few  so-called  basic  salts  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the 
alcoholic  hydroxyls  are  also  replaced  by  metals.  Tartaric  acid 
also  forms  with  antimony  and  other  triad  elements,  a  class 
of  peculiar  compounds  whose  constitution  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  The  tartrates  are,  like  tartaric  acid  itself,  dextro- 
rotatory. 

*  Pepkin  and  Duppa,  Phil  Mag.  [4],  xvii.  280. 

'  Walker,  Pogg.  Ann.  v.  636  ;  Bottger,  Joum,  Prakt.  Chem.  viii.  477  (or  497). 
'  Krdmann,  Ann,  Pharm.  xxi.  14 ;  Glaus,  Ber.  Dcutach.  Chnn,  Chi.  viii.  950. 

*  Kekole,  Ann.  CJum,  Pharm.  cxxxi.  88 ;  Bourgoin,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xi. 
405. 

'  Dulk,  Ann.  Pharm.  ii.  39 ;  Berzelius,  ih.  xxx.  88  ;  xxxi.  28  ;  Knapp,  xxxiL 
76 ;  Wertlier,  ih.  lii.  308 ;  Dumas  and  Piria,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  v.  85^ ; 
Peligot,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xii.  562  ;  de  la  Provustaye,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [8], 
iU.  129. 
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Normal  Potassium  Tartrate,  2C^H^OgK2  +  HgO,  has  been 
known  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  formerly  termed 
samech  Paracelsi,  but  afterwards  when  obtained  by  neutralizing 
cream  of  tartar  with  salt  of  tartar  (carbonate  of  potash),  it  was  " 
termed  tartarus  tartarisatus,  or  tartarus  solvhUis,  It  was  like- 
wise prepared  by  neutralizing  cream  of  tartar  with  lime,  which 
was  thought  to  remain  in  combination  with  the  tartar,  until  the 
researches  of  Marggraf  and  Roulle  proved,  in  1770,  that  the 
salt  obtained  by  this  method  also  contains  no  base  but  potash. 
It  forms  monoclinic  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  used  in 
medicine. 

Acid  Potassium  Tartrate^  C^H^OgKH,  is  deposited,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fermenting  wine,  in  crystalline  crusts  containing  colour- 
ing matter  and  calcium  tartrate,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as 
argoL 

In  order  to  purify  the  crude  tartar  it  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  the  filtered  solution  allowed  to  cool.  The  deposited  crystals, 
which  are  still  coloured,  are  again  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
recrystallized,  some  clay  or  white-of-egg  being  added  in  order  to 
absorb  the  colouring  matter.  A  sm^  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash  is  also  introduced  in  order  to  decompose  any  calcium 
tartrate  which  may  be  present.  This  latter  salt,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  purified  cream  of  tartar,  is  best  removed  by 
heating  it  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  washing  with 
water. 

The  crude  tartar  may  also  be  dissolved  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
filtered  and  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pure  cream  of  tartar  forms  hard  rhombic  crystals,  having  a 
pleasant  sour  taste,  and  being  soluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
in  about  200  parts  of  cold,  and  in  15  parts  of  hot  water.  It  is 
still  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  for  which  reason  it  is  deposited 
in  the  fermentation  of  wine.  It  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
pure  potassium  carbonate,  in  soldering  silver,  in  the  processes 
of  tinning  and  silvering,  in  dyeing,  and  for  medical  purposes,  &c. 

6x2  Normal  Sodium  Tartrate,  C^H^OgNag  4-  2H2O,  crystallizes 
in  needles  or  rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  add 
salt  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water,  also  in  the  rhombic 
system.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding 
potassium  salt. 

Potassium  Sodium  Tartrate,  C^H^OgKNa+iHgO,  was  dis- 
covered in  1672  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  in  Bochelle,  and 
termed  after  him  Seignette*s  salt  (sal  polychresium  Seignetti),  or 
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Rochelle  salt.  The  mode  of  proparation  of  this  salt,  which  was 
esteemed  as  a  very  valuable  medicine,  was  kept  a  secret  until 
probably  the  same  chance  by  which  Seignette  discovered  it  made 
it  knowu  to  others.  This  consisted  in  the  use  of  soda  in  the 
place  of  some  of  the  potash,  the  ditfereuces  between  the  two 
alkalis  not  being  tlien  recognised.  Boulduc  obtained  the  salt 
in  1731,  and  in  the  same  year  Geoffroy  communicated  the 
proofs  of  manufacture  to  the  Royal  Society.' 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
is  neutralized  with  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  concentrated  solution 
allowed  to  cool.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms 
which  dissolve  readily  iu  water.  It  is  used  as  a  mild  aperient 
and  also  for  silvering  gl.-iss  (Vol.  II,,  Part  I.,  p.  36i). 

Norvial  Lithium  Tartrate  forms  an  easily  soluble  uncrystal- 
lizable   mass.      The  acid  salt,  C,H,OgLiII  +  HjO,  ( 
small  rhombic  crystals  which  easily  dissolve  in  water. 

Tlie  Tartrates  of  Muhidium  and  Cwstum-.  The  acid  salts  of 
these  metals  resemble  the  potassium  salt,  but  are  more  easily 
soluble,  especially  that  of  caesium,  the  normal  salt  of  which  is 
deliquescent.  Upon  these  properties  Bunsen  has  founded  a 
method  for  separating  these  two  metals  (Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  p.  172). 

613  Calcium  Tartrate,  C^H^OflCa  +  4H5,0,  is  found  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  as  in  grapes  and  senna  leaves.  It  forms  rhombic 
pyramids  or  prisms,  and  ia  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  a  normal  tartrate  is  mixed  with  one  of  calcium 
chloride.  The  hydrated  salt  dissolves  in  6,265  parts  of  water 
at  13°,  and  in  352  parts  at  100°.  The  tartrates  of  the  alkali 
metals  dissolve  it  with  formation  of  double  salts.  It  is  soluble 
in  ammoniacal  salts  and  in  alkalis.  Boiled  in  alkaline  solution 
it  separates  out  as  a  jelly. 

Aciii  Calcimn  Tartrate,  (C^HjO^jjCa,  occurs  accoi'diug  to  John 
in  the  fruit  of  the  Phua  typhinum,  and  is  formed  when  thf; 
freshly  prepared  normal  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of 
tartaric  acid.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals  dissolving  at  15°  in 
140  parts  of  water. 

Normal  Barium  Tartrate,  CjH,OaBa-|-H,0,  is  obtained  at  an 
amorphous  precipitate  which  soon  becomes  crystalliue.  It  is 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  calcium  salt,  wliilst 
strontium  tartraie,  C^H^OgSr  +  4HjO,  is  still  more  soluble,  and 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables. 

Lrad  Tar/rate,  C^H^OoPb,  ia  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid  from 
>  Ffiit.  Tram,  xbridged  vol.  ix.  393. 
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a  soluble  lead  salt  as  a  crystaliine  powder.  It  is  scai^cely  soluble 
IQ  water  but  dissolves  FGadily  in  tar(a,ric  acid,  alkalis,  aad 
ammonium  salts.  Wbeti  its  ammoniacal  solution  is  boiled  a 
crystalline  precipitate  of  CaHi(0,Pb)(COj)jPb  +  HjO  is  formed, 
inaoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  aramouium  salts,  but 
dissolving  in  caustic  potash. 

Cojifer  Tartrate,  C^H^O^Cu+SHjO,  is  formed  by  precipitating 
copper  sulpiiate  with  a  normal  tartrate.  It  is  a  greeuisb-blue 
crystalline  powder  dissolving  slightly  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in 
hot  water,  and  readily  in  tartaric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  all^lis 
with  a  deep  blue  colour.  Hence  copper  salts  are  not  precipitated 
in  presence  of  tartaric  acid  by  caustic  potaah,  &c.,  each  molecule 
of  acid  being  able  to  hold  in  solution  one  atom  of  copper,* 
this  being  due  to  the  formation  of  the  salt,  (CHO),Cu{COjK)j. 

Silvrr  Tartrate,  C^H^OgAgj,  is  obtained  as  a  curdy  precipitate 
by  precipitating  silver  nitrate  with  Rochelle  salt.  If  warm 
solutions  are  used  it  separates  out  in  gUstening  scales.  It  soon 
blackens  on  exposure  to  light,  and  is  partially  decomposed  by 
boiling  water,  and  completely  decomposed  iu  the  presence  of 
ammonia  with  separation  of  silver. 

The  Tartrates  of  ftvn.  Ferrous  tartrate,  C^HjOgFe,  is  obtained 
by  continuously  boiling  together  tartaric  acid,  iron  lilings,  and 
water.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  which  is  scarcely  soluble 
even  in  boibng  water.  Potassium  ferrous  tartrate  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  TaHarug  chalyhtatus  s.  ferratus,  the  preparation 
of  which  was  destrrtbed  by  Angelus  Sala  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  his  I'artarologia,  This  salt,  which  is  used  for  baths, 
is  prepared  by  taking  1  part  of  iron  filings  and  5  parts  of  com- 
mercial cream  of  tartar,  boiling  these  with  nater  to  a  iiaste,  and 
allowing  the  whole  to  stand  until  a  homogeneous  black  mass  is 
formed,  which  is  then  drieJ. 

Ferric  tartrate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated 
ferric  hydroxide  in  tartaric  acid.  The  brownish -green  solution 
decomposes  on  warming  with  separation  of  a  basic  salt,  and 
in  the  air  is  partly  reduced  to  ferrous  salt.  The  solution  iti 
not  precipitated  by  alkalis.  Tartaric  acid  also  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  salts  of  other  metals  of  the  iron  group,  as  those 
of  chromium,  aluminium,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  inasmuch  as  it 
forms  soluble  double  salts.* 

614  Tartrates  of  Antimony.  The  best  known  of  these 
is   Pvlasaw-Antimcnious    Tartrate    or   tartar   emetic   (tartarus 

'  StsdeUr  and  Krauie,  Jahnab.  ISGt,  T4S.         ■  Siadclrr  and  Krnuse,  lot.  eii. 
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,  or  iaHarus  slibiatiis),  2CjH,Oa(SbO)K  +  H,0,  which 
used  even  in  eaily  times  as  a  medicine.  The  iirst 
pieutioQ  of  tbb  salt  is  found  in  Mynsicht's  Tli-fsaurits  tt 
WAnnamcuiarhtm  Mtdico-chyiiiicum,  in  1631,  which  contains  a 
I  receipt  for  b()iliiig  cream  of  tartar,  with  crociia  metcdlorum.  ahsin- 
Wthiaeua  (the  product  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  mass  obtained 
rby  roasting  sulphide  of  antimony  with  salts  of  wormwood), 
I  filtering  the  boihng  solution  and  aUowing  it  to  crystallize.  In 
f  his  }\$mi  nm'i  PkUosophiei,  published  in  1C48,  Glauber  describes 
i  tiae  preparation  of  this  salt  from  flowers  of  spieasglas  and  cream 
|.of  tartar,  and  at  a  later  period  a  large  number  of  other  processes 
I '  became  known  for  its  preparation.  Bergman  was  tlie  first  to 
r  make  known  its  constituents  in  his  Dissertatio  de  tartaro 
I  antimonialo,  published  in  1773. 

In  order  to  prepare  tartar  emetic  5  parts  of  purified  cream  of 
I  tutar  are  boiled  with  50  parts  of  water  and  4  parts  of  antimony 
,  trioxide,  prepared  fiom  the  chloride  by  precipitation  with  water 
•  uul  treatment  of  the  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda.     The 
I  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  and  eiystallize.    It  forras  rhombic 
prisms  with    pyramidal   faces,  and   dissolves   at   the   oniiuary 
f  temperature  in  about  15  parts  of  writer,  and  at  the  boiling  point 
I  in  28  parts.     The  crystals  slowly  efBoresce  on  exposure  to  air, 
I  and  at  100°  quickly  faJl  to  a  white  powder.     When  the  anhydrous 
I  salt  is  heated  to  2(lO — 220°  it  loses  water,  and  is  converted  into 
the   comp^tund  C,H,OgShK,  a  body  which  dissolves  in  water 
with  reformation  of  tartar  einetic.*^     Tartar  emetic  is  used  in 
medicine  in  doses  from  0  006  to    0  01   gram,  as  it  acts  as  a 
Budoritic,  but  in  doses  from  0  06—0  2  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
I  -^fger  doses  produces  puisonoiia  efl'ects  which  may  become  fatal. 
The  view  which  is  now  generally  adopted  respecting  the  con- 
\  etitation  of  tartar  emetic  is  that  it  is  derived  from  taitaric  acid 
'  by  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen   of  the   carboxyl  by  an 
equivalent  quantity   of    the   monad   radical   antimunyl,   SbO. 
'  Recent   investinations   by   Clarke   and   Helena  Stalio,'   have, 
however,  led  to  another  esplauatioa.     When  baiiurn  chloride  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  a  precipitate  of  the  well- 
known  corresponding  barium  salt  is  thi'o«n  down.     If  this  be 
decomposed  by  the  requisite  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
solution  is  obtained  which  when  neutralised  with  potash  again 
yields  tartar  emetic.     The  acid  solution  is  extremely  unstable, 
rw    jliv,  S5  ;  Scliiff,  16.  nx\:  129. 
Q*    2 
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decomposing  quickly  with  separation  of  antimonious  acid, 
Sb(0H)8.  Hence  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  a  peculiar  acid 
(of  which  tartar  emetic  is  the  potassium  salt),  having  the  following 
constitution : 

G,H3(0H)/gg;g>Sb.0H. 

When  tartar  emetic  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid, 
and  the  whole  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  slowly  cooled,  colour- 
less oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  the  so-called  acid  tartar  emetic, 
2C^H^Og(SbO)K+C^HgOe  +  5H,0,  separate  out.  This  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  loses  water  and  changes  to  a  porcelain-like 
mass,  easily  decomposed  by  alcohol  into  tartar  emetic  and 
tartaric  acid. 

The  acid  tartrates  of  the  other  alkali  metals  act  towards 
antimony  oxide  in  a  similar  way  to  cream  of  tartar,  and  yield 
similar  compounds  to  tartar  emetic  or  salts  of  tartryl  antimonious 
acid.  Other  similar  salts  containing  metals  of  other  groups  are 
also  known.  These  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  there- 
fore may  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition  like  the  above- 
mentioned  barium  tartryl  antimonite,  and  the  silver  salt, 
C^H^OySbAg  4-  HgO,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
rhombic  tables  with  diamond-like  lustre.^ 

Antimony  Tartrate,  C2H^O,(CO,.SbO)2+H20,  is  formed  by 
dissolving  antimony  oxide  in  tartaric  acid,  from  which  solution 
the  salt  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  a  crystalline  powder.  At 
100*  it  loses  one,  and  at  190*  a  second  molecule  of  water,  with 
which  it  easily  recombines.  It  unites  with  normal  potassium 
tartrate  to  form  tartar  emetic. 

Tartrates  of  Arsenic,  The  xides  of  this  element  comport 
themselves  with  acid  tartrates  like  antimony  oxide. 

Ammonium  TaHiyl  ArsenUe,  2C^Il^(0'ii)^{C0^^(0^B^  + 
H,0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  acid  ammonium  tartrate  with  arsenic 
trioxide.  It  forms  large,  bright,  colourless  rhombic  crystals 
which  easily  effloresce. 

Fofassium  Tartryl  Arsenate,  2Cfi^{0}I)^{C0^'^^0(0K) 
+  oHgO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cream  of  tartar  in  arsenic 
acid.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  a  crystalline  powder. 
It  easily  decomposes  in  aqueous  solution  with  separation  of 
cream  of  tartar. 

Tartrates  of  Boi^on,  In  1728  Le  Fivre  noticed  that  cream  of 
tartar  is  rendered  easily  soluble  by  the  addition  of  solution  of 

1  Cooke,  Ch^m,  Ne%cs,  xliv.  203. 
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borax,  and  Lasonne,  in  176i,  Tound  that  boracic  acid  acts  in  a 
aimilar  way.  Both  the  preparations  thus  obtained  were  termed 
tartarus  boraxatiis,  that  with  borax  being  also  termed  cremoi- 
lartari  soluhilis.  This  compound  was  much  prized  by  the 
alchemista,  as  they  believed  that  by  its  means  the  transmutation 
of  the  base  metals  into  gold  eouid  be  effected. 

Potassium  Tartryl  Borate,  C5H,(0H),(C0JjB0K.  This  com- 
pound is  used  in  medicine  {Tartarus  horaxatus  Franco-Oallvnts), 
aud  is  obtained  by  dissolving  35  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
1  part  of  boric  acid  in  hot  water.  On  evaporating  an  amorphous 
transparent  mass  is  obtained  which  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a 
white  powder,  and  is  permanent  iu  the  air. 

Tlie  "  borax  weinstein "  of  the  German  pharmacopceia  is 
prepared  in  a  similar  way  from  2  parts  of  borax,  5  parts  ot 
cream  of  tartar  and  twenty  parts  of  water.  This  is  a  mixture 
of  potassium  sodium  tartrate  with  the  foregoing  compound,  and 
is  distinguished  from  it  inasmuch  as  it  easily  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air. 
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these  decompose,  and  a  peculiar  smell  resembling  that  of  burnt 
sugar  but  being  at  the  same  time  somewhat  acrid,  is  evolved.  The 
free  acid  gives  a  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  with  potassium 
acetate,  the  deposition  being  greatly  aided  by  rubbing  the  aides 
of  the  vessel  with  a  glass  rod  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  In 
order  to  detect  tartrates  by  this  test  an  acid,  preferably  acetic 
acid,  must  be  added,  T!ie  normal  tartrates  give,  with  calcium 
chloride,  a  precipitate  of  calcium  tartrate,  which  at  the  moment 
of  precipitation  is  amorphous,  dissolves  pretty  easily  in  an  excess 
of  eitlier  reagent,  and  after  a  sliort  time  separates  out  again  in 
the  crystalline  form.  In  dilute  solutions  the  precipitation  only 
takes  place  after  a  lapse  of  some  time.  Even  when  the  salt 
does  not  dissolve  again,  it  soon  becomes  crystalline.  It  is  soluble 
in  hyilrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  alkali  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  and  from  the  latter  solution  it  separates  out  on  warming 
as  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  slowly  dissolves  on  standing.  By 
these  reactions  tartaric  acid  can  be  distinguished  from  oxalic, 
malic,  aud  citric  acids,  &c.  Free  tartaric  acii]  is  not  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphate,  which  produces  in  solutions  of 
normal  tartrates  a  slight  precipitate  after  some  time.  When 
a  solution  of  lutco-cobalt  chloride  is  added  to  one  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  then  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  the  yellow  solution 
becomes  green,  and  then  blue-violet.    The  other  vegetable  acids 
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and  acetic  acid  do  not  give  this  reaction,  all  the  cobalt  being 
thrown  down.* 

The  presence  of  boric  acid  interferes  with  most  of  the  reactions 
of  tartaric  acid.  In  this  case,  instead  of  an  acetate,  potassium 
fluoride  and  then  acetic  acid  should  be  added.* 


ETHEREAL  SALTS  OF  TARTARIC  ACID. 

{CO  H 

paration  of  ethyl  tartaric  acid,  equal  parts  of  tartaric  acid  and 
absolute  alcohol  are  heated  in  a  retort  from  60"  to  70°,  until  two- 
thirds  have  come  over.  The  whole  is  then  diluted  with  water 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.®  Oblique  rhombic  very 
deliquescent  prisms  then  crystallize  out,  possessing  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  taste,  and  melting  at  90^  Most  of  its  salts 
crystallize  well. 

Normal  Ethyl  Tartrate,  C2H^02(C02.C2H5)2,  was  first  prepared 
by  Demondesir.*  It  is  best  obtained  as  follows.  A  well  cooled 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  is 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  being  kept  cold. 
After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  the  clear  liquid  is  poured 
oflf,  and  a  current  of  dry  air  passed  through  for  some  time. 
The  liquid  is  next  warmed  to  100°,  under  diminished  pressure, 
to  remove  the  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  excess  of 
alcohol.  An  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  again  added,  and  the 
operation  repeated,  and  finally  the  liquid  is  distilled  under 
reduced  pressure.^ 

Ethyl  tartrate  is  a  thick,  oily,  odourless  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  14°  of  1*2097,  and  boiling,  wuth  slight  decom- 
position, at  280°. 

Zinc  ethyl,  in  presence  of  ether,  acts  violently  on  ethyl 
tartrate,  when  the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 


C2H5.CO0.CH.OH 


CgH^.COgCH.OH 


+    Zn(C2H,)2  = 


CgHg.COgCH.Ox^  9P  M 

C^H^.CO^.CH.O/'^''    +    ^^2«6 

»  Brann,  Zeit^ieh.  Anal.  Chcm.  vii.  349.  a  Barfoed,  t6.  iii.  292. 

'  Gu^rin-Varry,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [2],  Ixii.  57. 

*  Compt.  Rend,  zxxiii.  827. 

■  Anschutz  and  Pictet,  Ber.  Jkvisch.  Ch^m.  Oes  xiii.  1175. 
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The  zinc  compound  Is  a  snow-white,  amorphous,  very  unstatle 
substance.' 

When  ethyl  tartrate  is  saturated  with  dry  ammonia  it  forma 
tarlramide,  CjHp„(CO.NHj)g,  a  body  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallizing  iu  rhombic  prisms."  If  the  tartrate  be  diluted 
with  aqueous   ammonia   hard   crusts   of  ethyl  tartramate  are 

{CO  NH 
ro  OH^'  is  a  syrup 

(Grote). 

Hydrogen  methyl  tartrate  closely  resembles  the  ethyl  com- 
pound. The  following  are  the  only  normal  salts  that  are 
known  (Anschiitz  and  Pictet) : 

B.P.  Sp.  Gr.  at 

Methyl  tartrate,  C,H,Oa(CHy}j         280'         1-3403         15' 

Propyl  tartrate,   C.H.O.iCsH-)^       303°         1-1392         17° 
The  methyl  salt  forms  Lard,  wliito  crystals  which  melt  at  48'. 

Diniiroxytartaric  Acid.  CjHj(O.NOj)j(COjH),.  This  nitric 
ether,  which  is  ordinaiily  termed  nitro-tartaric  acid,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  powdered  tartaric  acid  in  four  and  a  half  times 
the  quantity  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  On  the  addition  of 
an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  it  separates  out  as  a,  gummy 
mass.  This  is  dried  on  a  porous  plate,  then  dissolved  in  tepid 
water,  and  the  solution  at  once  cooled  to  0°,'when  the  compound 
separates  out.  For  purification  it  is  crystallised  from  ether,  and 
is  thus  obtained  in  silky  crystals.*  Its  aqueous  solution  do- 
composes  quickly  with  formalion  of  oxalic  acid  and  tartronic 
acid,  CH.OH(COjH)j,  but  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol  is 
much  more  stable,  and  from  this  it  crystallizes  on  spontaneous 
evaporation,  sometimes  in  large  prisms.  Ammonium  sulphide 
again  converts  it  into  tartaric  acid, 

Mhyl  Dinitroxj/fartrate.  CiJl^{0.yO^)j(CO^.C^'EX  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  el hy I  tartrate  inamixtureof  cancentnited  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids.  The  sohitinn  is  poured  into  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  when  the  salt  separates  out  as  nn  oil,  which  solidifies 
after  some  time.  Crystallized  spontaneously  from  absolute 
alcohol,  it  is  deposited   in  prisms  or  needles  which  melt  at 

£tfiyl  Acftotartrak.  C,HgO(OC2HaO)(COjCjHs)„,  is  obtained 


'  Haider  and  Tnn  der  Uculen,  Bar.  Dmlxh.  Cktta.  Gca.  lir.  D1 

*  Grote,  Ann.  Clicm.  Pharm.  cm.  203. 

•  Deawigiies,   Compt.   Rend,   xtxiv.    731  ;  Anii.   CTewv.  Pliani 
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by  mixing  equal  molecules  of  ethyl  tartrate  and  acetyl  chloride. 
It  is  a  heavy  oil  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  decomposes  when 
heated.^ 

Diacetotartaric  Acid,C^jS^,Q^3ifi\(C0^I)^.  The  anhydride 
of  this  compound  is  formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid  with  acetyl 
chloride :  ^ 


CH(OH).CO.OH 

I 
CH(OH).CO.OH 


+    4C0C1.CH,    =    4HCI     "h 


.CO.CH3  CH(0.CH3.C0)C0. 

0{  +      I  ^0. 

^CO.CHj  CH(0.CH3.C0)C0/ 

It  crystallizes  in  thin  monoclinic  needles,  meltmg  at  126** — 127,° 
and  subliming  when  further  heated.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  solution  in  benzol  is  powerfully  dextro-rotatory 
(Anschiitz  and  Pictet).  It  is  gradually  decomposed  by  water 
with  formation  of  diacetotartaric  acid,  a  gum-like,  very  deliques- 
cent mass,  which  however  forms  crystalline  salts,  all  of  which, 
even  the  silver  salt,  are  easily  soluble,  and  for  the  most  part 
deliquescent.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  solutions  of  this  acid 
and  its  salts  are  luevo-rotatory. 

Ethyl  Dlacdotarirate,  C2H2(O.C2H30)2(C02.C2H5)2,  is  obtained 
by  heating  ethyl  tartrate  with  acetyl  chloride.*  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  transparent  strongly-refracting  triclinic  prisms, 
and  from  hot  alcohol  in  long  thin  needles  which  have  a  sharp 
and  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  63***5,  and  boils  at  about  290^  almost 
without  decomposition.  Whilst  the  free  acid  is  decomposed 
even  by  boiling  with  water  and  very  quickly  in  presence  of 
caustic  potash,  boiling  water  only  attacks  the  ethyl  salt  very 
slowly,  whilst  it  requires  to  be  boiled  with  caustic  potash  for 
several  hours  in  order  to  convert  it  into  tartaric  acid,  acetic  acid, 
and  alcohol. 

Anhydrides  of  Tartaric  Acid. 

617  It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  222)  that  tartaric  acid  when 
fused  passes  into  its  isomeride,  vutatartaric  acid,  an  amorphous 
deliquescent  mass.  The  solution  of  the  latter  yields  tartaric  acid 
again  on  evaporation.   The  salts  are  more  readily  soluble  than  the 

^  Perkin,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  N.S.  v.  138 

3  Pilz,  Joum,  Praki.  Chem.  Ixxxiv.  231 ;  Perkin,  loe,  cU, 

'  WifllicenUB,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  cxxix.  187 ;  Perkin,  loe.  cX 
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correspoiidiug  tartrates,  anil  yield  tbese  on  boiling  with  water.' 
On  protracted  or  strong  healing,  tartaric  acid  loses  water,  and 
yields  compounds  whose  constitution  is  probably  similar  to  that 
of  the  so-called  anhydrides  of  lactic  acid. 

Ditartaric  Acid  or  Turtralic  Acid,  Cfi^fi^^,  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing tartaric  acid  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  140° — 150°. 
It  ia  an  amorphous,  exceedingly  deliquescent  mass,  which  easily 
combines  with  water  to  form  tartaric  acid.  It  is  a  dibasic  add, 
and  its  salts  are  amorphous,  and  chiefly  resin-like ;  on  heating 
with  water  they  are  converted  into  acid  metatartrates,  and  theso 
again  into  the  tartrates." 

Tartrelic  Acid,  Cj,HgO,Q,  is  formtd  when  tartaric  acid  ia 
heated  for  some  time  to  180°  (Fremy),  or  when  it  ia  strongly 
heated  until  it  yields  a  sponge-like  blackened  mass  (Laurent 
and  Gerhardt).  It  forms  deliquescent  crystals,  and  on  fusing 
with  tartaric  acid  it  is  converted  into  tartralic  acid  (Schiff). 
Boiling  with  water  converts  it  into  tartralic  and  tartaric  acids. 
Alcohol  precipitates  the  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  from  their 
solutions  as  oils,  and  they  dissolve  in  water  with  formation  of 
ditartiates.  The  salts  of  the  alkaline  earth  and  other  metals  are 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  free  acid  with  the  corresponding 
acetates,  and  pass  in  contact  with  water  into  the  metatart rates. 

Tartaric  AtJiydridc.  This  substance  is  isomeric  with  the 
foregoing  body,  and  is  obtained  either  by  heating  tartaric  acid  to 
180°  until  an  infusible  residue  is  formed  (Fremy),  or  by  heating 
freshly-prepared  tartrelic  acid  for  a  short  time  to  150°  (Laurent 
and  GerhardtJ.  It  is  a  white  or  yellowish  powder,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  and  quickly  in 
boiling  water,  when  it  is  first  converted  into  tartrelic  acid,  and 
by  further  addition  of  water  passes  into  tartralic  acid. 


RACEMIC    ACID    AND    L..EVOTARTARIC    ACID. 

6i8  It  was  formerly  believed  that  racemic  acid,  often  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid,  was  contained 
in  the  grape-juice,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  sometimes 
the  case.     There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  greater  portion 

'  Erdmann,  Aitn.  Chem.  Pharm.  xii.  9  ;  Laurcot  and  Gerh&rdt,  ib.  Ixx.  3iS. 
'  FrBBiy,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.   [2)  Isriii   353 1  Ijiuiunt  enA  (Jprhnrdt,  Jk.  HI.  ; 
SohliT,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  cxxv.  ISO. 
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is  formed  during  the  manufacture  of  the  wine.  According  to 
Jungfleisch  the  change  of  tartaric  acid  into  racemic  acid  takes 
place  very  readily  in  presence  of  alumina.^  Dessaignes  has 
shown  that  several  per  cents  of  racemic  acid  are  formed  when 
tartaric  acid  is  mixed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^  or  even 
when  it  is  boiled  several  days  with  water.*  In  Kestner's  manu- 
factory, in  which  racemic  acid  was  first  observed,  no  further 
production  of  this  substance  has  been  noticed  since  the  solutions 
have  been  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  at  50°.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a  Viennese  manufactory,  where  superheated  steam  is  employed, 
the  mother-liquors  contain  a  large  quantity  of  mesotartaric  acid 
and  some  racemic  acid,  and  in  an  English  manufactory  in  which 
the  evaporation  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  large 
quantities  of  this  latter  acid  are  still  formed.* 

Pasteur  was  the  first  to  show  that  tartaric  acid  can  be 
converted  into  racemic  acid.  He  found  that  when  cinchonine 
tartrate  is  heated  for  some  time  to  170°,  racemic  acid  is  formed, 
together  with  inactive  tartaric  acid,  and  also  that  the  laevo- 
rotatory  salt  of  this  alkaloid  and  ethyl  tartrate  undergo  this 
change.*  Racemic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  heating  tartaric 
acid  vrith  water  in  the  proportion  of  30  grams  of  the  first  to 
fi  om  3  to  4  cbc.  of  the  latter,  for  30  hours,  to  a  temperature  of  175**, 
when  the  change  is  almost  complete.®  A  transformation  of 
calcium  tartrate  into  racemate  is  found  to  occur  in  dye-vats  in 
which  tartaric  acid  has  been  used  to  liberate  chlorine  from 
bleaching  powder.^  Another  singular  formation  of  racemic 
acid  is  that  by  the  oxidation  of  fu marie  acid  with  potassium 
permanganate,®  when  a  direct  addition  of  hydroxyl  takes  place. 

Racemic  acid  crystallizes  in  triclinic  prisms  containing  a 
molecule  of  water  which  is  driven  ofi*  at  100°.  It  is  less  soluble 
in  water  than  tartaric  acid,  100  parts  of  water  at  20°  dissolving 
only  22  66  parts.  It  melts  at  202°,  and  yields  on  further 
heating,  the  same  products  as  tartaric  acid.  It  is  more  easily 
reduced  to  succinic  acid  by  means  of  hydriodic  acid  than  is 
tartaric  acid  (Lautemann),  and  as  intermediate  product  the 
modification  of  malic  acid  corresponding  to  racemic  acid  is 
formed  (p.  202). 

J  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  [2\  xxi.  146  ;  xxx.  191. 

3  Camp/..  Rend.  xlii.  494  and  524.  "  Bull.  Soe.  Chim,  v.  855. 

*  BrT.  Entw.  Chcm.  Ind.  ii.  423.  *  Compt.  Rend,  xxxvii.  162. 

•  Jangfieiscb,  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  [2],  xviii.  203. 
J  Lidow,  Ber.  Dc\Usch.  Chem^  Oes.  xiv.  2689. 

Kekule  and  Anschiitz,  \b.  xiu.  2150. 
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The  racemates  in  general  closely  resemble  the  tartrates, 
though  they  frequently  contain  diflerent  quantities  of  water  of 
crystallization.  Like  the  acid,  they  are  optically  inactive  and 
do  not  like  the  tartrates  exhibit  hemihedral  faces. 

Normal  Potassiitm  Racemate,  C^H^OQK2-f-2H20,  forms  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Acid  Potassium  Baccmate,  C^H^OgKH,  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
tables,  dissolving  more  readily  in  water  than  cream  of  tartar, 
and  forming  with  antimony  oxide  a  compound  similar  to  tartar 
emetic. 

Calcium  Racemate,  CJUfi^Cd^-^- VB.fi,  is  the  most  characteristic 
salt  of  racemic  acid.  It  is  a  precipitate  consisting  of  small  needles, 
more  difficultly  soluble  than  the  tartrate,  and  precipitated,  even 
from  a  solution  of  the  free  acid,  by  calcium  sulphate.  It  does 
not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  on  addition  of  ammonia  it  is  at  once  thrown  down,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  tartrate,  precipitation  takes  place  only  after 
standing  some  hours. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  racemic  acid  closely  resemble  those  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  are  optically  inactive  : — 


M.P.       B.P. 

o 


» Methyl  racemate,  C2H2(OH)2(COo.CH3)2  85°       282 

2  Ethyl  diacetoracemate,  C2H2(C2H30o)2(C02.C2H5)2   50°-5     298^ 
•Diacetoracemic  anhydride,  €2112(0211302)2^203        183**         — 

619  Pasteitr's  liesearches.  The  discovery  that  racemic  acid  can 
be  decomposed  into  two  active  acids  was  made  by  Pasteur.  He 
showed  that  the  salts  of  tartaric  acid  usually  exhibit  hemihedral 
faces,  whilst  those  of  racemic  are  holohedral.  On  crystallizing 
a  solution  of  ammonium  sodium  racemate,  a  salt  which  Mits- 
cherlich  believed  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
tartrate,  Pasteur  found  that  although  all  the  crystals  were 
hemihedral,  the  hemihedral  faces  were  situated  on  some  crystals 
to  the  right,  and  on  others  to  the  left  hand  of  the  observer,  so 
that  the  one  formed,  as  it  were,  the  reflected  image  of  the  other, 
as  in  Figs.  102 — 107,  these  faces  being  distinguished  by  the  sym- 

P  P 

bols  +  -^  and  —  ^.     Pasteur  separated  these  two  sets  of  crystals 

mechanically,  nnd  purified  them  by  recrystallization,  when  he 
found  that  they  do  not  undergo  alteration  in  form,  and  that 

*  Anschiitzand  Pictet,  Ber.  Dntfsch.  CJiem.  Gra.  xiii.  1178, 
'  Perkin,  Joum,  Chcm.  Soc.  N.S.  v.  138. 

•  Perkin  ;  Anschatz  and  Pictet. 
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those  which  exhibited  dextro-hecnihedry  possess  dextro-rotatory 
power,  whilst  the  others  are  Uevo-rotatory.  He  then  converted 
these  into  the  lead  salts,  and  on  decomposing  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  obtained  both  the  free  acids,  one  of  which  proved  to 
be  identical  with  common  tartaric  acid,  whilst  the  other  was 
distinguished  from  it,  inasmuch  as  it  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion as  powerfully  to  the  left  as  common  tartaric  acid  does  to  the 


rp 

— 

•'  .f. 

.p 

^F2 

h- 

>- 

Fig.  107. 


right,  and  for  this  reason  Pasteur  termed  it  liEvo-tartaric  acid,  ot 
anti-tartaric  acid.  The  acids  moreover  are  positively  and  negatively 
hemihedral,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  in  which  the 
hemihedral  faces  are  marked.  Both  the  acids  are  pyroelectrical, 
but  each  in  an  opposite  sense,  inasmuch  as  positive  electricity  is 
developed  on  the  side  of  the  crystal  on  which  hemihedry  occura. 
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If  equal  quantities  of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  the  two 
acids  "be  mixed,  an  evolution  of  heat  takes  place,  and  crystala  of 
racemic  acid  separate  out.  TLeir  salts  behave  in  the  same  way, 
and  otherwise  exhibit  the  same  properties.  They  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  possess  the  same 
degree  of  solubility. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  show  an  altogather  different  reaction 
in  their  combinations  with  optically  active  compounds.  Thus 
hydrogen  ammonium  tartrate  forms,  with  the  hydrogen  ammonium 
salt  of  common  malic  acid,  a  crystal liiiable  double  salt,  whilst 
the  salt  of  Ifevo-tartaric  acid  does  not  do  so.  Dextro- tartaric 
acid  combines  also  with  asparagin  to  form  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, but  this  compound  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  lajvo- 
tartaric  acid.  Each  of  the  optically  active  alkaloids,  cinchonicine, 
chinicine,  strychnine,  and  brucine,  yields  a  normal  and  an  acid  salt 
with  tho  two  tartaric  acids.  The  eight  salts  of  the  one  modifi- 
cation are  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  other 
modification  by  crystalline  form,  quantity  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  solubility,  and  these  vsu-ying  relationa  serve  as  another 
means  for  resolving  racemic  acid  into  its  constituent  acida.  If 
a  solution  of  cinchonicine  in  racemic  acid  be  concentrated,  at 
first  only  tlie  lasvo-tartaric  acid  salt  separates  out,  whilst  when 
chinicine  is  employed  the  Jextro- tartaric  salt  first  makes  its 
appearance. 

Pasteur  has  further  shown  that  when  a  few  spores  of  penieil- 
linm,  glaucurn  are  added  to  a  solution  of  racemic  acid  contaiuing 
traces  of  phosphates,  dextro-tartaric  acid  first  disappears,  so 
that  if  the  fermentation  he  stopped  after  some' time,  only  the 
Itevo-acid  remains.' 

Lastly,  Gemez  has  found  that  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
ammonium  sodium  salt,  does  not  ciystallize  when  a  crystal  of 
the  opposite  modification  is  brought  into  it.  Hence,  if  such  a 
solution  be  prepared  from  racemic  acid,  it  is  easy  to  obtun 
either  one  or  the  other  modification  in  this  way  at  will.' 

In  order  to  explain  the  optical  isomerism  of  the  two  tartaric 
acids,  we  may  assume  that  in  their  molecules  the  atoms  occupy 
differeot  positions  in  space.  This  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
means  of  a  model  consisting  of  a  tetrahedron  in  whose  centre 
an  asymmetrical  cai'bon  atom  is  situated,  the  four  combining 
nnits  being  placed  in  connection  with  the  corners.  On 
these  the  several  groups  H.OH.COjjH  and  CHCOH)CO^H  are 
'  Compttt  Saidut,  IL  103.  ■  Jb.  Ixiii.  813. 
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joined.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  painting  the  four  points 
of  different  colours.  A  second  tetrahedron  is  then  prepared 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  reflected  image  of  the  first.  One  of 
the  two  models  represents  the  dextro-  and  the  other  the  Isevo- 
tartaric  acid,  and  in  whatever  position  they  may  be  placed 
they  are  always  seen  to  be  right-  and  left-handed. 


INACTIVE  OR  MESO-TARTARIC  ACID. 

620  This  acid  was  obtained  by  Pasteur,  together  with  racemic 
acid,  by  heating  cinchonine  tartrate  to  170°.  In  this  decompo- 
sition it  is  probable  that  the  racemate  is  first  formed,  as  this, 
when  heated  by  itself,  partially  decomposes  into  the  inactive 
compound.  By  the  oxidation  of  sorbin,  CgH^gOg,  Dessaignes 
obtained,  in  addition  to  tartaric  and  racemic  acids,  an  inactive 
isomeric  compound  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  mesotartaric 
acid,  and  Pasteur  afterwards  showed  that  this  was  identical  with 
his  acid.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  acid  usually 
occurs  together  with  racemic  acid  (p.  234). 

Mesotartaric  acid  is  best  obtained  by  heating  thirty  parts  of 
tartaric  acid  and  four  parts  of  water  for  two  hours  to  165^  On 
crystallizing,  the  racemic  acid  which  has  been  formed  deposits 
first.  The  residue  is  converted  into  the  acid  potassium  salt, 
when  cream  of  tartar  separates  out,  whilst  the  more  soluble 
salt  of  the  inactive  acid  remains  in  solution.^  By  this  reaction 
the  other  modifications  are  also  almost  entirely  converted  into 
mesotartaiic  acid,  whilst  at  175°  they,  as  ^vell  as  the  last  named 
acid,  are  almost  entirely  transformed  into  racemic  acid.  In 
this  way  Jungfleisch  has  succeeded  in  preparing  the  four 
modifications  synthetically  from  ethylene. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  inactive  acid  is  also  formed 
by  oxidation  of  maleic  acid  by  potassium  permanganate,  whilst 
fumaric  acid  is  oxidized  to  racemic  acid.  From  this,  it  would 
appear  that  the  cause  of  the  isomerism  of  maleic  acid  is  the 
same  as  that  of  mesotartaric  acid  and  racemic  acid.^ 

Mesotartaric  acid  crystallizes  in  rectangular  tables,  with  one 
molecule  of  water,  which  it  losses  at  100\  When  the  anhydrous 
acid  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  allowed  to 

*  Van't  Iloff,  Layemng  dcr  AtomCy  d'C. 
'  Jungfleisch,  Btdl,  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xix.  101. 

'  Kckule  and  Anschutz,  Bcr,  JkuMi.  Chan.  Gat.  xiv.  713;  compai*e  Tanatar. 
ib,  xiu.  1383. 
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crystallize  quickly,  it  is  obtained  in  anhydrous  prisms  closely 
resembling  those  of  tartaric  acid.  One  hundred  parts  of  water 
at  15°  dissolve  125  parts  of  the  cryatailized  acid.  The  crystals 
melt  at  140°,  and  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation  yield  pyro- 
racemic  acid ;  if  the  distillation  be  stopped  when  a  third  has 
passed  over,  racemic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  the  residue 
(Dessaignes). 

The  normal  and  acid  mesotartratea  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
but  do  not  crystallize. 

Calcium  Mesotartrate,  C^HjO„Ca+3HjO,  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic salt,  and  is  formed  wlien  the  at-id  is  precipitated  by 
calcium  acetate.  Tlie  ilocculent  precipitate  soon  changes  to 
glistening  crystals,  which  are  best  obtained  when  the  salt  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  so  far  diluted  that  am- 
monia does  not  protluce  a  precipitate.  Aft«r  standing 
from  12  to  16  hours,  it  is  desposited  in  bright,  glistening, 
cube-like  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  about  600  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  separates  very  gradually  on  cooling  in  small  compact 
crystals  and  small  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  and  -is  not  formed  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime 
solution  to  a  solution  of  mesotartaric  acid. 

The  inactive  acid  obtained  from  glyoxal  (p.  220)  is  different 
from  mesotartaric  acid,  and  it  may  therefore  be  distinguished 
as  glycotarlaric  acid}  Like  racemic  acid,  which  it  was  first 
believed  to  be,  it  crystaJUzes  in  triclinic  prisma  containing  one 
molecule  of  water,  and  these  do  not  effloresce  on  exposure.  The 
anhydrous  acid  melts  at  198°.  Its  salts  resemble  very  closely 
those  of  racemic  acid,  but  the  sodium  ammonium  glycotartrate 
is  deposited  in  largo  monoclinic  crystals  which  do  not  exliibit 
hemihedral  faces.  It  is  remarkable  that  racemic  acid  can,  under 
certtuu  circumstances,  yield  a  salt  having  the  same  properties 
as  the  preceding  compound,  the  mother- liquors  afterwards 
depositing  rhombic  crystals  of  the  two  optically  active  salts.* 

A.  third  inactive  tartaric  acid  has  b9en  obtained  by  Przibytek 
by  the  oxidation  of  erythrite,  C.Ha(OH)j.  The  acid  potassium 
salt  of  this  variety  is  anhydrous,  easily  soluble  in  \vater.  and 
ciystallizes  in  small  needles.  Tho  calcium  salt  contains  8 
molecules  of  water,  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  crystalHzes 
from  this  solution  in  laminie.  When  the  acid  is  heated  with 
water  to  175°,  it  is  converted  into  racemic  acid. 
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621  By  heating  amyl  alcohol  with  concentrated  solution  of 
zinc  chloride,  Balard,  in  1844,  obtained  the  corresponding  define 
termed  amylene,  CgHj^,  and  together  with  this  the  polyraeride 
diamylene,  C^qK^,  and  tetramylcne,  CjoH^.  Moreover,  he 
showed  that  when  the  vapour  of  amyl  chloride  is  passed  over 
heated  potash-lime,  amylene  is  also  formed.  It  possesses  a 
faint  garlic-like  smell,  boils  at  39*",  and  has  a  vapour  density 
of  2  68.1 

Bauer,  who  then  occupied  himself  with  this  subject,  gives  the 
following  receipt  for  its  preparation.  One  part  of  amyl  alcohol 
is  poured  on  to  IJ  parts  of  fused  and  roughly  powdered  zinc 
chloride,  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tilled. The  action  begins  at  70° — 80'',  and  the  operation  is 
stopped  at  130°— 140^,  when  frothing  begins.  By  fractionating 
the  distillate  and  rectifying  over  sodium,  the  amylene  is  obtained 
together  with  amyl  hydride,  C^H^g.  Amylene  thus  prepared 
boils  at  33°— 34°  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0663.  In 
the  higher  boiling  portions  triamylene,  C^^^  occurs,  together 
with  the  other  products  obtained  by  Balard.^ 

As  Wurtz  has  shown,  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  amyl 
alcohol  is  not  so  simple  a  one  as  had  formerly  been  supposed. 
He  found  that  the  product  boiling  at  160°,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
defines  CgHj^  to  C^^^,  and  of  the  corresponding  paraffins.* 

Recent  investigations  have  proved  that  the  amylene  thus 
obtained,  and  now  to  be  bought  as  "  commercial  amylene,"  is  not 
a  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  several  isomeric  bodies, 
their  formation  depending  not  only  on  the  fact  that  amyl  alcohol 
itself  is  a  mixture,  but  also  that  zinc  chloride  effects  a 
molecular  decomposition  in  this  case,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
butylene. 

^  Anin,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xii.  320, 

'  Krit.  Zeitsch,  iv.  6.'i4  ;  see  also  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  cxxxiv.  360. 
•  Compter  RendtiSy  Ivi.  1164  and  1246  ;  Ivii.  392 ;  Ann,  Chem,  Phami.  cxxviii. 
225  and  316. 
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Amyleoe  h  also  found  ia  the  distiUatioQ  products  of  Boghead 
cannel,  in  the  hme  soap  of  train  oil,  and  iu  certain  petroleums, 
&c. 

622  Propijl  Ethylene,  CHsCH^CHj.CH  —  CHj,  was  obtained 
aynthetically  by  Wurtz  by  the  action  of  zinc-efchyl  on  allyl 
iodide.  He  could  not,  however,  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  other  hydrocarbons.^  FcnfyL-ne 
dibf&nmh.  C^Hi^Brg,  obtained  from  this,  boils  at  177°— 183°. 
Normal  pentylene  is  also  formed  together  with  ethereal  salts 
of  peDtyi-acetic  acid  when  the  njonocbloride,  obtained  from 
normal  petane,  is  heated  with  potassium  acetate  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  190° — 200°.*  Moreover,  it  is  a  constituent  of  com- 
mercial amybne.  If  this  liquid  be  shaken  up  with  a  mixture 
of  one  volume  of  water  and  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
isomeric  olefines  dissolve  and  a  mixture  of  the  normal  penty- 
lene and  petitaues  remains  behind.^  By  oxidizing  this  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  formic,  oxalic, 
normal  butyric,  and  succinic  acids  are  formed,  and  from  this  fact 
the  constitution  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  ascertained.*  Owing  to 
the  (act  that  Balard  purified  his  aniylene  by  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  Hkewise  chiefly  consisted  of  propyl-ethylene. 
It  is  a  mobile  hquid,  boiling  between  39°  and  40°.  and  combining 
with  hydriodic  acid  to  form  methyl-propyl-carhyl  iodide. 

Isopropyl-ethykne-,  (CH^^K-QiEZKiK^  occurs,  according  to 
Eltekow,  in  commercial  amylene,*  It  is  formed  together  with 
/9-ethyl-methyl -ethylene,  when  amyl  iodide  is  heated  with 
alcohoUc  potash.  If  this  mixture  be  saturated  at  —  20°  with 
hydriodic  acid,  the  latter  olefine  is  converted  into  dimethyl- 
ethyl-carbyl  iodide,  isopropyl-ethylene  remaining  unchanged. 
When  the  above  mixture  is  shaken  up  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  the  (S-ethyl-methyl-ethylene  is  alone  dissolved.  Isopropyl- 
ethylene  boils  at  21°"1  to  21''3,  and  combines  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  with  hydriodic  acid  to  form  methyl  isopropyl  carbyl 
iodide  (Wischnegradsky).  With  bromine  it  forms  a  dibromide 
boiling  with  decomposition  at  190°,  from  which  isopropyl-ethi/lciu 
glycol,  (CH3),CH.CH{0H).CHa(0H),  is  obtained.  This  latter 
body  boils  at  206°,  aud  ia  a  thick  odourless  liquid,  soluble  in 

'  <?OHty(.  itenrf.  liv.  887  ;  Ivi.  864 ;  Iivi.   Uli  \  Ann.  Ckem.   Pharm.  cjjXii, 
30a  1  eixrii.  5G ;  ciclnii.  131. 
'  Siihorlemmer,  Phil.  Tniiw,  1873,  p.  111. 

*  'WuphnfKndHhv,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm,  czc  846. 

*  0.  »nd  V.  Eridler,  ib.  cicni,  2Ba. 
»  Ber.  Deut$tK  G/um.  Ota.  x.  1B04, 

VOL.  HI.  a* 
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water,  and  yielding  on  oxidation  oxi/valcric  add,  and  iso- 
butyric  add} 

623  a-Ethyl-nndhyl-ethylene,  CHg.CHg.CH— CH.CH3,  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  two  secondary  pentyl  iodides  with 
alcoholic  potash.*  The  pentylene  obtained  by  Beilstein  and 
Rieth  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  chloroform  appears  to  be 
identical  with  this  substance  :  * 

3Zn(CH,.CH3)2  4-  2CH.Cl3*=2CH,CH..CH  — CH.CH,  + 

2C2He'+ SZnClg. 

It  boils  at  36°,  and  combines  with  hydriodic  acid  forming 
methyl-propyl-carbyl  iodide. 

a-Ethyl-methyl-ethylene  Bromide,  CgH^.CHBr.CHBr.CH,,  boils 
with  slight  decomposition  at  178°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  17087. 

a-EthyUmethyUethylene  Glycol,  C2Hft.CH(OH).CH(OH).CH3, 
is  a  syrupy  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  187°'5,  and  at  0** 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*9945.  When  oxidized  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  it  yields  a-oxybutyric  add,  together  with  carbon 
dioxide  and  a  small  quantity  of  glycolic  acid. 

fi-EthyUvutJiyUethylene,  €2115(0113)0— CHy  This  is  a  con- 
stituent of  commercial  amylene  (Wischnegradsky),  and  is  formed 
together  with  isopropyl-ethylene  by  heating  amyl  iodide  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  is  also  prepared  in  a  similar  way  from  active 
amyl  iodide.*  A  pentylene,  probably  identical  with  this,  is 
found  in  the  distillation  products  of  the  Alsatian  petroleum  at 
Pechelbronn.^  It  boils  at  31°— 32°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0670.  It  is  optically  inactive,  dissolves  readily  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  combines  with  the  haloid  acids  with 
formation  of  ethereal  salts  of  dimethyl-ethyl-carbyl. 

624  THvuthyl-ethylene,  (OH3)20  —  OH.OH3,  is  also  found  in 
commercial  amylene,  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  the  iodides  of  dimethyl-ethyl-carbyl,  and  isopropyl- 
methyl-carbyl.^  It  is  formed  also  wh(»n  amyl  ethyl  ether  is 
heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxidc.^ 

*  Flawitzky,  Ann.  Chm.  Pharm.  clxxix.  351  ;  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Gfs.  x. 
230. 

^  Wagner  and  SaytzefT,  Ann,  Chnn.  Pharm.  clxxv.  373  ;  clxxix.  802. 

*  76.  cxxiv.  245. 

"•  Le  Bel,  Bull  Soc.  Chim.  [2\  xxv.  546. 

*  I^  Bel,  ih.  [2],  xvii.  3  ;  xviii.  166. 

*  Jermolajew,  Zeilsch.  Ch^m,  1871,  275. 

'  Wischnepi-adsky,  Ann.  Cliem.   Pharm.  cxo.  3«)5. 
»  Flawitzkv,  ih.  clxix.  206. 
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It  19  a  liquid  boiling  at  36' — 38°,  ami  having  at  0'  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'G783,  It  is  easily  converted  into  polyamylenes  by 
zinc  chloride  or  by  dilute  sulphuric  a<iid,  aa  well  as  by  boron 
fluoride.'  It  dissolves  when  shaken  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  auiphuric  acid  and  one  of  water,  and  when  this  Bohition  is 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  distilled,  d  i  methyl-ethyl - 
carbinol  is  obtiuned,  which  combines  with  the  haloid  acids  to 
form  the  ethereal  salts  of  this  alcohol. 

The  derivatives  of  the  pure  hydrocarbon  have  not  been  much 
investigated,  but  these  probably  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
compounds  obtained  from  commercial  amylene, 

6*5  Amylene  &lycol,C^}ljg{OH)^,  yfs.s  ohtajaed  by  Wurtz*from 
amylene  bromide  in  the  same  way  as  common  glycol  is  obtained 
from  ethylene  bromide.  It  is  a  colourless  syrupy  liquid,  soluble 
in  water,and  having  an  aromatic  bitter  taste ;  it  boils  at  177,°and 
ai,  U°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'987.  It  may  be  solidified  in  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbon  dioxide  to  a  hanl  transparent 
masa  Pure  trimethyl-ethylene  yields  a  glycol  which  boils  at 
the  same  temperature.'  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
txeifisobnii/ric  add. 

Amylene  ChlorhydTaU,C^^^\{OW),  was  obtained  by  Cariiis 
by  acting  on  amylene  with  dilute  hypochlorous  acid.  It  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  155°,  smelling  of  valeric  acid,  and  is  tolerably 
Soluble  in  water.  Caustic  potash  converts  it  jnt^  amylrne  wide, 
CjHj^O,  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid  having  a  bitter  taste, 
boiling  at  95",  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  0  8244,* 

Amylene  Chloride,  C^■^^C\^,  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of 
amylene  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
twelve  hours.  On  addition  of  water  it  separates  out  as  an  oily 
layer.'  It  is  also  formed,  together  with  substitution -products, 
when  chlorine  is  passed  into  amylene  cooled  to — 15°,  and 
then  heated  gradually  to  the  boiling  point."  It  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  145°,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  r222. 

Amylene  Bromii/e,  CjHjnBrj,  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  with 
decomposition  at  170" — 180°. 

Amyhme  NilriU,  CbH,(,(N02),,  wag  first  obtained  by  Guthrie 
by  passing  amylene  vapour,  mixed  with  air,  through  fuming 

'  Lnndotph,  Bfr.  DniifiKh.  Chan.  Oa.  lii.  158*. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Pliys.  [3],  ly.  US. 

'  FbwiUk)',  B^r.  Deutteh.  CIum.  Ga.  ix.  IflOO. 

*  Bmbt,  Ann.  Ohtm.  PAonn.  civ.  BO  ;  Cwiiia,  ih.  txsvi.  199  ;  oxiix.  \«1. 
'  Onthrie,  Qfmrl.  Jmm.  CKtm.  Snc.  xiv.  127. 

*  Biaer,  Ztilaeh.  Chem.  1861!,  580  «nd  967. 
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nitric  acid,^  and  afterwards  by  passing  nitrogen  trioxide  through 
amylene  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture.^  It  crystallizes  from 
boiling  ether  in  long  transparent  prisms  or  rectangular  tables, 
which  decompose  at  OS**.  When  treated  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  nitrogen  is  evolved  as  ammonia. 

Amylene  Mtrosochloride,  C5,Hi^(N0)Cl,  is  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  nitrosyl  chloride  with  amylene.  It  deposits  in 
splendid  crystals,  and  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  an 
amylamine.' 

Amylene  forms,  with  the  chlorides  of  sulphur,  compounds 
which  correspond  to  the  ethylene  compounds.* 

Nitro-amylene,  or  Nitro-trimethyUethylene,  CgHj^NOg,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  dimethyl-ethyl  carbinol. 
It  is  a  slightly  coloured  peculiarly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at 
166"* — 170'',  and  dissolving  slowly  in  potash.  The  solution 
gives  the  pseudo-nitrol  reaction  (Part  I.  p,  566)  with  potassium 
nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  with  water  to  100" 
under  pressure,  it  splits  up  into  nitro-ethane  and  acetone  :  *• 

CH3  CH3 


Ci:C(N02).CH3    +    H,0    =    CO    +    CH2(N02).CH3. 
CH3  CH3 


THE  OXYACIDS,  CgHioOj,  AND   THE    KETONIC 

ACIDS,  C5H8O3. 

626  a-Oxyvaleric  Acid,  (CH8)2CH.CH(OH)C02H.  When 
valeric  acid  is  heated  with  bromine  under  pressure  a-bromvcderic 
acid  (CH3)2CH.CHBr.C02H,  is  formed.  This  is  an  oily  liquid 
which  decomposes  on  heating.®  If  this  body  be  boiled  with  water 
and  oxide  of  silver  or  with  caustic  potash,^  the  corresponding 
oxyvaleric  acid  is  obtained,  a  substance  which  canr  also  be 
prepared  synthetically  from  isobutyraldehyde.  This  compound 
combines  with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  to  form  the  nitril 

*  Quart,  Jaiim.  Chem.  Soc.  xiii.  85.  ^  75^  j^^  139, 
'  Tiinnies,  Bar,  Deutsch.  Chem,  Oes.  xii.  169. 

*  Guthrie,  Qtiart.  Jaiim.  Chem.  Soe.  xii.  109 ;  xiii.  86. 

*  Hartinger,  Monatsh,  Chem.  ii.  286. 

*  Fittig  and  Claik,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  cxxxix.  199 ;  Ley  and  Popow,  ib. 
clxxiv.  63. 

'  Schmidt  and  Sachtleben,  ib.  cxciii.  106. 
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{CHj)(CH.CH(OH)CN,  a  liquid  which  coramenceB  to  boU  at 
136°,  and  then  decomposes  into  the  compounds  from  which  it  is 
derived.  When  boiled  in  connection  with  an  iuverted  condenser 
■with  three  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
oxyvaleric  acid  is  obtained,  which  then  may  be  removed  by 
shaking  with  ether.*  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  crystallizes  in  rectangular  tables  or  long  prisms 
which  melt  at  8ti°,  and  begin  to  volatilize  at  100°.  Its  chemical 
relations  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Wtic  acid.  On  heat- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid  and  iso- 
butyratdehyde.  The  latter  compound  !S  also  formed,  tt^ether 
with  isobutyric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  when  it  is  oxidized 
with  atiueous  chromic  acid. 

The  crystallized  anhydrous  zinc  salt  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold,  and  not  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  silver  salt 
dissolves  tolerably  easily  in  hot  water,  and  forms  feather-like 
crystals.  By  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  it  yields  the  ethyl  salt, 
which  is  also  formed  when  ethyl  oxalate  is  treated  with  zinc  and 
secondary  propyl  iodide.^  It  is  a  not  unpleasantly  smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  175", 

a-Valcrolactide,  C,gH,g0^i3  formed  when  the  acid  is  heated  in 
closed  tubes  to  200°.  It  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  thin 
needles  insoluble  in  water,  melting  at  136°,  and  subliming  at  a 
higher  temperature.     It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  dilute  alkalis. 

a-Oxymkramule,  (CH.^,CH.CHCOH).CO.NHg,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  cold  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  uitril.  It, 
crystallizes  in  large  tablets  which  are  tolerably  soluble  in  water,, 
less  so  in  ether,  and  which  melt  at  104°  (Lipp). 

a-Amidwalcria  Add,  {CHj,)jCH.CHCNH3).C0,H.  A  com- 
pound of  this  composition  was  found  by  Gorup-Besanez  in  the 
pincreas  of  the  ox,  and  he  termed  it  hutalanhu.  ^  This  compound 
closely  resembles  the  acid  obtained  by  heating  bromvaleric 
acid  with  ammonia  The  latter  compound  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  Jaminffl 
consisting  of  microscopic  prisms  which,  on  heating,  sublime 
without  melting  (Fittig  and  Clark  ;  Schmidt  and  Sachtleben). 
Further  mvestigations  have  shown  that  butalanine  is  different 
from  a-amidovaleric  acid,  and  it  differs  also  in  its  properties 
from  a-amidopentoic  acid,  CH:3.CHj,CHj.CH(NHj)C0jH,  which 

*  Lipp,  f^nn.  Chtm.  Phann.  cot.  23, 

■  Murkownikow,  ZeUth.  Chtm.  1370,  517. 

*  ^iiit.  CftfiTi.  Pharm.  xeriii.  IG. 
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latter  is  obtained  from  brompentoic  acid,^  and  from  normal 
butyroaldehyde  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  ^  Butalanine  is  pro- 
bably ethyl  methyl  amidoacetic  acid,  C,H5(CH3)CH(NH2).C02H. 

627  ^'Oxyvaleric  Acid,  (CH3)2C(OH).CH2.C02H,  was  first  pre- 
pared by  M.  and  A.  SaytzeflF  by  oxidizing  dimethyl  allyl  carbinol, 
(CH3),C(OH).CH2.CH=  CH..8  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  potassium  permanganate  on  valeric  acid.*  It  forms  a  syrup 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  not  volatilized 
in  a  current  of  steam,  and  on  heating  with  a  chromic  acid 
solution  it  yields  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
when  heated  it  decomposes  into  water  and  dimethyl-acrylic  acid, 
(CH3)2CIICH.C02H. 

The  anhydrous  zinc  salt  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  silver  salt,  which  does  not  undergo 
change  on  exposure  to  light,  forms  monoclinic  prisms  and  is  very 
diflBcultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  though  rather  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  forms  with  ethyl  iodide  an  ethereal  salt  boiling 
at  about  180°.^ 

fi'Amidovaleric  or  AviidO'dimethyl-propionic  Acid,  (CH3)o 
C(NH2)CH2.C02H  +  H2O,  is  formed  together  with  amido- 
isobutyric  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  diacetonamine  (Part  I.  p. 
574).  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  separates  out  from  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  glistening  crystals  melting  at 
217°,  but  beginning  to  sublime  at  180°. 

ImidO'di7Ttethi/lacetiC'dimethylpropio7iic  Acid, 

NHs^n^rja; )  Q0%    ^      ^^    formed,   together    with    a    small 

quantity  of  the  foregoing  compound,  by  the  oxidation  of 
triacetonamine  (Part  I.  p.  574).  It  forms  a  crystalline  powder 
possessing  an  acid  taste,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

a-Methyloxyhutyric  or  Aletho-ethoxalic  Acid,  (C2H5).C(CH3)OH. 
CO2H.  The  ethyl  salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  when  ethyl 
oxalate  is  heated  with  granulated  zinc,  methyl  iodide  and  ethyl 
iodide,  to  35° — 40°.^  It  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl- 
ethyl-acetic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate,^  and  likewise 

^  Jufllin,  Bull.  Soc.  Chitn.  xzxvii.  3.  '  Lipp»  Lieb.  Ann.  ccxi.  354. 

'  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxxv.  163  ;  Schirokow,  Joum.  Jltcss,  Ckem,  Gcs  xi. 
410. 

•  Miller,  Ann.  Ckem,  Pharm.  cc.  273. 

•  Semljanitzin  and  Saytzeff,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  cxcvii.  72. 

•  Fi:&nklaud  and  Duppa,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  xiv.  17. 
'  Miller,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cc.  282. 
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when  methyl -ethyl  ketone  is  combined  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  the  product  decomposed  by  hyilrochloric  (M?id,  and  lastly 
when  etbyl-methyi-acetic  acid  is  converted  into  the  mono- 
brominated  acid  by  heating  with  bromine  and  this  afterwards 
decomposed  with  carbonate  of  soda.' 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  melta  at  68° 
and  sublimes  in  needles  at  90°.  Aqueous  chromic  acid  oxidizes 
it  to  methyl-ethyl  ketone  ami  carbon  dioxide,*  and  when  heftted 
for  200  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  115° — 130°  it  decora- 
poses  into  water  and  methyl-crotonic  acid,  GH.,CH~C(CH^. 
COjH.  The  anhydrous  zinc  salt  is  a  crj^stalline  precipitate  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  boiling  water  aud  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
ethyl  salt  is  a  hquid  possessuig  a  powerful  ethereal  smell, 
boiling  at  165°-5,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  13°  of 
0-9768. 

6aS  ^-MdhyloxylMtyrlc  Acid,  CHj|.CH(0H).CH(CH3).C0gH, 
is  formed  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  methyl-ace tacetate  is 
treated  with  sodium  amalgam.  In  order  to  prevent  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  ether  into  carbon  dioxide  and  methyl-ethyl  ketone, 
the  liquid  is  well-cooled  and  from  time  to  time  acidified  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.*  The  acid  forms  a  syrup  which  on  standing  over 
sulphuric  acid  becomes  thicker  and  is  converted  into  the  an- 
hydride CioHjgOg.  The  acid  decomposes  on  distillation,  into 
water  and  methyl-crotonic  acid. 

Mdhyl  Arf.toaeetic  Acid,  or  a-Acciylpropiomc  Acid,  CHg.CO- 
CH(CH3).C0gH.  The  ethereal  salts  of  this  acid  are  prepared 
according  to  a  process  already  described  (p.  172),  and  are  similar 
to  the  acetoacetates.  The  methyl  salt  boils  at  177°*'l  and  yields 
with  ferric  chloride  a  violet-red  coloration  *  and  the  ethyl  salt 
boils  at  ISe'S,  has  a  specific  gravity  at  6°  of  1009,  and  gives  a 
deep  blue  colour  with  lerric  chloride.^ 

It  has  been  stated  under  acetoacetic  acid  (p.  172)  that  only  its 
salts  had  been  prepared.  Since  this  was  written  the  free  acid,  and 
also  certain  of  its  homologues,  have  been  isolated.  The  ethereal 
salt  is  slowly  saponified  by  cold  dilute  potash  solution;  this 
then,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  cautiously 
evaporated,  when    a   mixture   remains   of  the   free   acid   and 

'  Booking,  Ann.  Cham,  Phana.  cciv,  18. 

■  ChapDiui  and  Smith,  Joum.  CHeia.  Son.  K.S.  t.  29il. 

■  Rohrbeck,  Ann.  Cktm.  Fhatin.  clixiTiii.  321) :  Miller,  ib.  M.  269. 

'  BriDilea,  ZeUiKh.  Chtm.  isefl,  158.  *  Oeutber,  /oAtvjt,  18SG,  803. 
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the  unattacked  salt.  This  latter  is  removed  by  rubbing  up 
the  residue  with  water  and  barium  carbonate,  and  isolating 
the  acid  from  the  resulting  barium  salt  by  the  process  just 
described. 

Acetoacetic  acid  is  a  thick,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  de- 
composes violently,  even  below  100°,  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
acetone ;  and  methyl-acetoacetic  acid  comports  itself  in  an  exactly 
corresponding  manner.^ 

a-Amidopentcyic  Acid,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH(NH2.)C02H,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a-brompentoic  acid,  and 
.crystalli25es  from  water  in  long  prismatic  needles.' 

629  yOxypentoic  Acid,  CH8.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.C02H,  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  its  anhydride  termed  valeroluctone 
has  been  prepared 

When  allyl-acetic  acid,  CHgirCH.CHj.CHg.COgH,  is  brought 
in  contact  with  hydrobromic  acid,  combination  takes  place,  7-brom- 
pentoic  acid  being  formed,  and  this  when  heated  with  water  is 
converted  into  valerolactone.*  It  may  be  obtained  more  readily 
by  acting  on  )9-acetylpropionic  acid,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CO2H, 
with  sodium  amalgam  and  watei.^  It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a 
weak  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  boiling  at  206° — 207**  and  forming 
with  water  a  neutral  solution  from  which  it  may  be  withdrawn 
by  ether.  When  boiled  with  baryta- water  it  yields  barium 
oxypentoate,  an  amorphous  substance  like  the  similarly  prepared 
calcium  salt.  Silver  pentocUe,  CgH^OgAg,  is  somewhat  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold,  though  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
it  crystallizes  in  asymmetric  prisms.  Valerolactone  has  the 
following  constitution: 

CHg.  CH.  C  I12.CM2 


0 CO 

In  addition  to  this  several  ofcher  lactones  are  known.  The 
lowest  member  of  the  series  is  the  anhydride  of  7-oxybutyric  acid, 
a  body  which  has  already  been  described  (p.  169).  The  general 
formula  of  these  bodies  is 


XCH.CHL.CH2 

I  I 

O CO 


*  Ceresole,  Ber,  Deui^ch,  Chem,  Oes,  xr.  1326  and  1871« 
'  Gustin,  BtUL  Soc.  Chim.  Ixxiii.  8. 

9  Messerachmidt,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  ccviii.  92. 

*  Wolflf,  ib.  ccviii.  104. 
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in  which  X  signifies  hydrogen  or  an  alcohol  radical.  None  of 
the  acids  corresponding  to  these  lactones  are  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  their  salts  are  known,  from  which  acids  liberate  the 
lactone.^ 

630  l3'Aceti/lpropionic  Acid,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CO2H,  was 
first  prepared  by  ToUens  and  A.  v.  Grote  by  boiling  cane-sugar 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  termed  by  him  Iccvulinic  acid.^ 
Conrad  then  showed  that  this  same  acid  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  ethyl  aceto-succinate  with  baryta-water :  * 

CH3  CH3 


CO  CO 


CH.CO.OCjHj    +    2Rfi     =     CH^    +   CO^  +  2HO.C2HJ. 


CHj  CHg 


CO.OC2H5 


CO.OH. 


Laevulinic  acid  is  also  easily  formed  when  Isevulose  (laevo- 
rotatory  grape-sugar)  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  place  of  this  sugar,  such  carbo-hydrates 
may  be  employed  as  yield  this  body  on  treatment  with  dilute 
acids.*  Milk-sugar  and  dextro-rotatory  grape-sugar  (dextrose) 
are,  however,  on  the  other  hand  only  converted  with  diflBculty 
into  this  acid.*  Formic  acid  is  always  formed  together  with 
the  above  acid : 

CeH^A  =  C.HgOs  +  CHA  +  H,0. 

A  part  of  the  sugar  is,  in  this  reaction,  converted  into  a  brown 
humus-like  body,  so  that  in  the  most  favourable  cases  100  parts 
of  cane-sugar  yield  14  parts  of  laevulinic  acid.®  Usually,  however, 
a  much  smaller  yield  is  obtained  (Grote,  Kehrer  and  Tollens). 

Lsevulinic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  crystallizes  in  scales  melting  at  33°*5.  It  is  very  hygro- 
scopic, and  traces  of  moisture  lower  its  boiling  point.  Its  specific 


*  Fittig,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm,  ccviii.  111. 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxv,  181 ;  see  also  Orote,  Kehrer  and  Tolleiu,  i6, 
ccvi.  207,  »  Jb.  clxxxviii.  222. 

*  Bente,  Ber.  Deutsch.C?iem.  Oea.  viii.  416 ;  ix.  1157. 

*  Grote  and  Tollens,  Ann,  Chem,  Phann.  ccvi.  226  ;  Rodewald  and  ToUens,  ih. 
ccvL  23. 

*  Conrad,  Ber,  Ikutseh.  Chem.  Oea.  xi.  2178. 
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gravity  is  1*135  at  15*,  and  it  boils  with  slight  decomposition 
at  239®,  When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous 
phosphorus,^  or  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  in  acid  solution,- 
it  is  reduced  to  normal  pentoic  acid.  On  oxidation  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  succinic  acid,  acetic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  addition  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
ammonia.^ 

631  The  laevulinates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  very  soluble  in 
water.     The  barium  salt  is  amorphous. 

Calcium  LccvulincUe,  (C5H703)2Ca,  crystallizes  from  water  in 
easily  soluble  needles  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Zinc  Lcevulinate,  (C^H^02)^i^,  forms  silver-white  needles  or 
scales,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Silver  LcGvulinatCy  CgH^OgAg,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  in  long  six- 
sided  tables. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  Isevulinic  acid  are  liquids  which  have 
a  fruit-like  smell.  The  following  have  been  prepared  (Grote, 
Kehrer  and  ToUens) : 

B.P.  Sp.  Or.  atO' 

Methyl  Isevulinate,  C5H7(CH8)03         19r-5  1-0684 

Ethyl  Isevulinate,    C^Hj(G^ll^)0^       200°-5  1-0325 

Propyl  Isevulinate,  C5H7(C3H7)03        215°-5  I'OIOS 

a'TrichloroxyperUoic  Acid,  CH3.CCl2.CHCl.CH(OH).COjH. 
The  nitril  of  this  acid  is  fomicd  by  the  union  of  butyl  chloral 
(p.  166)  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  laminae, 
melting  at  101** — 102**,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.*  When  heated  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  oxyacid  is  obtained,  which  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  gypsum-like  tables  which  melt  at  140°.  When 
the  alcohoHc  solution  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
ethyl  salt  is  obtained,  crystallizing  in  long  prisms  melting  at 
40**  and  boiling  with  slight  decomposition  at  255**. 

^  Kehrer  and  Tollens,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  ccvi.  233. 
«  Fittig,  ih.  ccvUi.  109.  »  Tollens,  ih,  ccvi.  257. 

*  Bischoff  and  Pinner,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxiz.  97  ;  Pinner  and  Klein, 
Ber.  Deuisch.  Chem.  Oes.  xi.  1488. 
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D1BA8IC  Acids,  CjHgOj. 

63a  GUtaric  Acid.  COjH.CHj.CHj.CH.COjH.  was  first 
obtained  hy  Dittmar  by  heating  glutanic  acid,  C3H5(OH)(COjH),, 
(to  be  hereafter  described)  with  liydiiodic  acid,  and  termed  by 
liim  dtsojygluiank  acid}  It  is  obtained  synthetically  when  tri- 
metbylene  bromide  (p.  130)  is  heated  with  potassium  cyanide 
and  alcohol,  and  the  product  boiled  with  potash.^  It  is  also 
formed  when  ethyl  sodacetacetate,  diluted  with  benzene,  is  treated 
with  ethyl  /S-iodopropionate,  when  the  ethyl  salt  of  acetoglutario 
acid  ia  first  formed,  a  slightly  smelling  oily  liquid  boiling  at 
271° — 272°,  and  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  into  glutaric  and 
acetic  acids  and  alcohol.^ 

Glutaric  acid  ia  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
crystallizing  in  large  monoclinic  prisms  melting  at  97°'5,  and 
boiling  with  slight  decomposition  at  302"— 304°.  Of  its  salts, 
zinc  giutarate,  C^fi^a,  ia  specially  characteristic.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  and  dissolves  at  18'  in  102  parts  of  water. 
When  a  saturated  solution  ia  heated,  it  separates  out  as  a 
granular  precipitate  consisting  of  characteristic  microscopic 
crystals. 

The  ethyl  salt,  CjHoO/CgHJj,,  is  a  liquid  boilbg  at 
236°-5— 237°. 

Glutaric  Anhydride,  CjH^Og,  is  formed  by  heating  the  acid 
for  some  time,  or  by  treating  the  silver  salt  with  acetyl  cliloride. 
It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  long  needles  which  melt  at  56° — 57°, 
and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  282° — 287°.* 

Amidoylutaric  Acid,  or  Glulaniinic  Acid,  Cj,Hs(NHj)(C02H)g, 
ia  formed  together  with  other  compounds,  when  various  albu- 
minoid substances  are  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,^  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  dichioridc.*  QluUimiiic,  the  corre- 
'sponding  homologous  amide  of  aaparagine,  is  found  in  beet-root,^ 
in  the  shoots  of  votch  *  and  the  pumpkin,*  but  has  not  been 

1  Joan.  Ftnkt.  Chtm.  [9],  t.  338. 

*  Julie  l^rniontow  snJ  Markownikow,  Ahu.  CUm.  Plmnn.  clxiiii.  811  ; 
Beboul,  Ana..  Chtm.  Fky>.  [5],  ziv.  fol. 

'  WialitenUB  and  Limp«ch,  Ann.  Cheia.  Pharm.  cioiL  128. 

*  Markoimikow,  Joum.  Sttu.  Chem.  Oa.  ii.  253. 

'  Ritthftiucn,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chtm.  xcii.  iti;  ciij.  eS  aai  271  ;  evU.  20S  ;  [21, 
iii.  3H. 

*  Hlii«i»eM«ad  Habennann,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  clxix.  147, 
'  Srhnlw,  Brr.  DenUcH.  Chcm.  On.  x.  8" 


Gonip-Bi*saiiez.  ih,  ) 


780. 


Schiili«  noil  Bu-bicri,  Journ.  Prakl.  Chem.  [2],  1 


,  3U1. 
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obtained  in  the  pure  state  from  these.  It  is  converted  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  into  glutaminic  acid.  Glutaminic  acid 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  pyramids  or  sphenoids.  It  dissolves 
at  16°  in  100  parts  of  water,  is  less  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  and 
does  not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  salts  crystallize  well, 
and  it  also  combines  with  acids. 

633  a-Oxyglutaric  Acid,  or  Glutanic  Add,  C3H5(OH)(C02H)2, 
was  obtained  by  Ritthausen  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  gluta- 
minic acid.^  It  is  best  to  employ  the  hydrochlorate  of  this  latter 
body,  and  to  add  the  requisite  quantity  of  potassium  nitrite  to 
its  dilute  solution,  and,  to  complete  the  decomposition,  nitrogen 
trioxide  is  led  in.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  and 
the  acid  extracted  with  ether.^  Oxyglutaric  acid  occurs  in 
molasses,  being  probably  a  product  of  decomposition  of  the 
glutaminic  acid  contained  in  the  sugar-cane.^  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  small  crystals  melting  at  72** — 73* 
and  solidifying  to  a  transparent  mass.  When  the  solution  is 
neutralized  with  zinc  carbonate  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
transparent  four-sided  tables  separate  out  after  a  few  days. 
These  are  converted  by  hot  water  into  a  diflRcultly  soluble 
pulverulent  salt  which  cannot  be  again  transformed  into  the 
soluble  variety,  and  which  is  deposited  from  hot  saturated 
solution  in  warty  concretions  or  small  needles  having  the 
composition  C^HgOgZn  +  SH^O. 

fi-OxygltUaric  Acid,  €3115(011) (C02H)2,  was  obtained  by 
Simpson,  who  termed  it  oxypyrotartaric  add,  by  heating  dichlor- 
hydrin,  CH2C1.CH(0H).CH2C1  (see  Glycerine),  with  alcohol  and 
potassium  cyanide,  and  boiling  the  product  with  caustic  potash. 
It  forms  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  melting  at  135°.*  Its  constitution  is  seen  from  its  mode  of 
formation,  and  as  only  two  isomeric  normal  acids  of  this  com- 
position can  exist,  that  of  the  a-acid  is  thus  also  determined  : 


a-Oxyglutaric  Acid.  jB-Oxyglutaric  Acid. 

CH2.CO2H  CHg-COgH 

!H,  CH(OH) 


A 


H(OH).CO,H.  CHjCOjH. 

^  Joum,  Prdkt.  Chem.  ciii.  239. 

'  Markownikow,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  clxxxii.  348. 

•  Von  Lippmaun,  Ber.  Deutsche  Chem,  Oes.  xv.  1156. 

*  Proc,  Roy,  Soe.  xiii.  44. 
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634  Fyrotartaric  Add,  or Mdhyhiiceinio  Acid,  C0jH.CH{CH3). 
CHj.COjH.  The  history  of  this  acid  is  to  be  found  under  the 
heading  of  Pyroracemic  Acid.  It  is  formed  together  with  this 
body  and  other  products,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  aoid 
and  its  isomerides,  as  well  as  when  these  are  heated  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  to  180°.'  Its  formation  probably 
precedes  that  of  the  pyroracemic  acid,  aa  this  latter  acid,  which 
heated  either  by  itself  to  170°,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
100°,*  also  yields  pyro tartaric  acid.  It  is  therefore  also 
formed  in  the  distillation  of  glyceric  acid  (p.  153),  Simpson 
obtained  it  synthetically  by  heating  propylene  bromide  with 
potassium  cyanide  and  alcohol,  and  heating  the  pyrotartTonitril, 
CH3.CH:(CN).CHj.CN,  thus  obtained  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid.'  This  nitril  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  252° — 254°,  and  on 
cooling  crystallizes  to  colourless  transparent  prisms  which  melt 
at  12°.*  WisUcenus  prepared  this  aci<l  from  (3-brorabutyric  acid 
by  heating  the  ethyl  salt  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  boiling 
the  product  with  caustic  potash,*  Conrad  then  showed  that  it 
ia  formed  when  ethyl  sodacetacetate  is  treated  with  ethyl 
o-brom propionate,  when  ethyl  ^'Uietkj/lacetosucciruite,  boiling  at 
259°,  is  formed,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  into 
pyrotartaric  acid.^  It  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  ethyl 
a-vidhyla<xtosnceinaic,  0X^0(0 O.CH3)(C02.C,H,)CHj.GOj.C,H(, 
a  liquid  boiling  at  203°,  and  obtained  by  the  action  of  methyl 
iodide  on  ethyl  sodacetosuccinate.' 

In  order  to  prepare  pyrotartaric  acid,  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid 
and  powdered  pumice-stone  *  is  distilled  in  the  following  way : 
400  grams  of  tartaric  acid  are  kept  for  15 — 20  minutes  in  a  state 
of  fusion  and  then  more  strongly  heatetl  until  acid  vapours  are 
evolved,  mixed  with  400  grams  of  hot  pumice  ^wwder,  and  then 
the  whole  slowly  distilled  in  a  retort,  the  operation  lasting  8 
or  9  hours.^  The  distillate  is  then  dissolved  in  3  to  4  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  separated  from  the  oily  products  by  means 
of  a  moistened  filter.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath  and  the  coloured  acid  is  recrystallized  from  dilute  nitric 

'  Geutlerand  Riemwin,  Zniteh.  Chem.  188S,  318. 

"  Clptmont,  Ber.  Dtuttth.  Chnn.  Qea.  vi.  G2  ;  Bfiltingor.  ib.  ix.  837  tnci  IS!!!. 

*  FhU.  Traiu.  ISfll,  part  i.  p.  61 ;  m«  aUo  ClAOs,  ^iiit.  Vlu-ai.  FItarm.  cxd  SI. 
'  Pinner,  Ber.  Deittidi.  Chem.  Ott.  xiL  2053. 

*  ^iM.  Chem.  Fiarm,  clir.  93. 

•  Ann.  Chan.  FAarm.  pliuviii,  227. 
'  Knwner,  ib.  cicU.  138. 

•  Arppe,  Ann.  Chen.  Phann.  Ixvi,  73, 
<  Bechnmp.  Compl.  lifnd.  Ixx.  lOOU. 
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acid.  The  difficultly  soluble  acid  potassium  pyrotartrate  is 
prepared  from  the  mother-liquors,  recrystallized  from  weak 
alcohol,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  pyrotartaric  acid 
extracted  with  ether.^ 

If  tartaric  acid  be  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  acetic  acid  and 
evaporated  over  a  naked  flame  until  it  becomes  syrupy,  and  this 
allowed  to  stand,  pyrotartaric  acid  crystallizes  out  in  a  few  days.* 
If  india-rubber  be  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  amongst  other  acids 
which  are  formed,  8  per  cent,  of  pyrotartaric  acid  is  obtained.* 
Pyrotartaric  acid  crystallizes  in  small  triclinic  prisms  which 
are  grouped  in  stellar  masses  or  warty  concretions.  It  dissolves 
at  20**  in  1'5  parts  of  water,  and  is  also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  has  a  cool  purely  acid  taste,  melts  at  112**,  and 
decomposes,  when  quickly  heated  above  200",  into  water  and  the 
anhydride.  If,  however,  it  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  tem- 
perature of  200** — 210**  small  quantities  of  butyric  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  also  formed.*  The  latter  products  of  decom- 
position are  given  off  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  exposed  to 
sunlight  in  the  presence  of  a  uranic  salt.^ 

635  Normal  Potassium  Pyrotartrate,  CgHgO^Kg  +  2H2O,  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  flat  prisms,  which  on 
exposure  to  dry  air  lose  one  molecule  of  water  and  are  converted 
into  warty  masses  consisting  of  microscopic  needles. 

Acid  Potassium  Pyrotartrate,  CgHgO^KH,  is  precipitated  from 
the  saturated  solution  of  the  foregoing  salt  by  the  acid  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms. 

Normal  Calcium  Pyrotartrate,  C5HgO^Ca+2H20,  crystallizes 
in  microscopic  four-sided  prisms  which  dissolve  in  about  100 
parts  of  boiling  water.  If  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  acid  and 
the  solution  carefully  evaporated,  crystals  of  the  compound 
(C5H70^)2Ca  +  4C5H80^  +  4H2O  are  deposited.^ 

Normal  Lead  Pyrotartrate,  C^HgO^Pb  +  2H2O,  is  very  shghtly 
soluble  in  cold  water  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  boiling  water 
and  crystallizes  in  prisms. 

Silver  Pyrotartrate,  CgH^O^ Agg,  is  a  slimy  precipitate,  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water;  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  ammonia, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  in  needles. 

*  Bourgoin,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [5],  xii.  419. 
'  Sacc,  ZeUsch,  Chcm.  1870,  432. 

'  Barth  and  Hlasiwetz,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  cxxxviii.  73. 

*  Claus,  Ann.  Chenu  Phnrm.  cxci.  48.  '  Seekamp,  ib,  cxxxiii.  253. 

*  Arpp,  ^7171.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  73,  xc.  138. 


.The  Bolutiona  of  tLe  normal  salts  are  precipitated  with  fi 
chloride. 

Elhyl  fyrotartrafe,  C^}igO^[Cfi^)^  ia  an  oily  liquid  boiling 
with  decomposition  at  218°,  possessing  a  burning  bitter  taste,  and 
Binelling  like  Bweet  flag.* 

Pyrotartaric  Anhydride,  C^HgOj,  is  test  obtained  by  heating 
the  acid  with  phosphorus  pentoxide.*  It  ia  an  oily  liquid  boiling 
at  245°  and  is  slowly  dissolved  by  water. 

OxypyTotartarie  Acid,  or  a-MelkwT/sutxinv:  Acid,  CjHj(OH)0,. 
This  acid  is  formed  when  ethyl  acctacetate  is  heated  for  3  days 
with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  antl  the  product  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid : 

C(OH)CN  +  HCI  4  3H,0  =  C(OH)CO.OH  + 

CHj-CO-OC^H,  CHgCO.OH 

NHp  +  HO.CjH,. 

If  the  solution  be  allowed  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid, 
needles  united  in  stellar  groups  are  deposited.  These  melt  at 
108°,  are  very  deliquescent,  and  also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  When  heated  to  200°  they  decompose  mainly  into 
water  and  citraconic  anhydride,  a  body  which,  together  with 
various  isomeric  oxypyrotartaric  acids,  will  be  descnbed  under 
the  heail  of  Citric  Acid. 

636  Mhyl  Muionic  Acid,  CHs.CH^.CH(CO,H),.  When  the 
ethyl  salt  of  a-brombutyric  acid  is  heated  with  potassium  mercuric 
cyanide  to  130°  the  corresponding  salt  of  a-cyanbutyric  acid  is 
obtained.  This  is  an  aromatic  smelling  liquid  boiling  at  209°, 
and  on  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  potash  is  con- 
verted into  ethyl  malonic  acid.'  This  acid  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  which 
melt  at  111°'5  and  decompose  at  160°  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
butyric  acid.  Its  calcium  salt,  C^H^OjCa+HjO,  crystallizes  in 
prisms  and  dissolves  more  readily  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
Solutions  of  its  normal  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  ftrric 
chloride. 
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The  ethyl  salt  was  obtained  by  Markownikow  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodide  on  the  silver  salt,  and  Conrad  prepared  it  from 
ethyl  malonate  by  adding  16  grams  of  this  substance  and 
20  grams  of  ethyl  iodide  to  a  solution  of  2*3  parts  of  sodium  in 
25  grams  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  isolated  the  ethereal  salt 
by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  which  boils  at  207'' 
and  at  18**  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*008.*  When  acted  upon 
by  chlorine  it  is  converted  into  the  ethyl  salt  of  ethyl  chlormcUonic 
acid,  GH^.CH^.CGl{COjCjai^\,  a  liquid  boiling  at  228^ 

JEthyl  Oxymalonic  Acid,  or  Ethyl  Tartronic  Add,  CHjCHj. 
C(OH)(C02H)2,  is  formed  by  heating  the  chlorinated  ethereal 
salt  with  baryta-water.  It  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  and 
melts  at  98*",  decomposing  at  180**  into  carbon  dioxide,  and 
tt-oxybutyric  acids,  products  which  are  also  formed  when  the 
chlorinated  ethereal  salt  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  connection  with  an  inverted  condenser.^ 

Dimethyl  Malonic  Acid,  [CB^fi{C0fi)2t  was  obtained  by 
Markownikow  by  heating  the  ethyl  salt  of  bromisobutyric 
acid  with  water  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  product  is 
then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  impure  cyaniso- 
butyric  acid  extracted  by  ether  and  decomposed  by  potash. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  after  acidification  treated 
with  ether.* 

Dimethyl  malonic  acid  is  somewhat  less  easily  soluble  in  water 
than  its  isomeric  acids,  and  is  diflScultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms  which  sublime  in  feather-like 
needles  at  about  120**  and  melt  at  170°,  when  decomposition 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  isobutyric  acid  occurs.  Its  calcium 
salt  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  out  on 
warming. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cciv.  134. 

'  Guthreit,  Ber,  Deutsch.   Chem.  Ocs.  liv.  618.     Ann,  CItcm.  Pharm   ccix. 
282. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxxii.  336, 
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637  Normal  Hex^lme,  CgH^j,  can  exist  iu  three 

Butyl-ethylene,  CHipCH,.CHj.CHj.CH  =  CHj. 

Metbjl-propyl-ethylene,  CHj.CH^.CHa.CH  ~  CH.CHg. 
Diettiyl-ethylene,  CHb.CHj.CH  —  CH-CHj-CHa. 

Of  these  only  the  second  is  known  with  certainty.  This  is 
easily  obtained  by  heating  seconJary  hexyl  iodide  with  alcoholic 
potash.'  It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  faint  garlic-like  smell,  boiling 
under  a  pressure  of  737°9  at  67°,  and  liaving  at  0°  a  specific 
gravity  of  0  6997.  If  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1  volume  of 
water  and  3  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  water  be  then 
added,  methyl-butyl  carbinol  separates  out.  It  easily  unites  with 
hydriodic  acid  to  form  the  corresponding  iodide,  and  also  com- 
biues  slowly  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  secondary 
hexyl  chloride.  It  ia  converted  by  oxidation  into  butyric  and 
acetic  acids.* 

An  bexylene  possessing  the  same  composition  is  obtained 
when  the  mixture  of  monochloridea  obtained  from  the  normii.l 
liexane  derived  from  raannite  is  heated  with  potash  and  alcohol. 
At  the  same  time  a  mixture  of  methyl  hexyl  ethers  is  obtained.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  hexane  from  petroleum  yields  together  with 
the  ethers  a  mixture  of  two  hexylenes,  one  of  which  unites  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  funn  a  hexyl  chloride  boiling  at  U0° — 118°, 
the  alcohol  of  which  yields  acetic  and  propionic  acida  on  oxida- 
tion. 'Jliis  would  show  that  a  normal  paraffin  is  mixed  with 
the  hexane.  The  second  hexylcne  does  not  combine  with 
hydrochloric    until    it  is  heated  to    130' — 140^    but  tlje  hexyl 


'  Erlenmeyer  sn-I   Wanltljii,  Ana.    Clitm.  Fliam 


Ml  ;  W^chX, 


*  Heobl,  Btr.  DciUnch.  Cluym.  Oft.  1 

•  Behorlrmmer,  Proc.  Sop.  Sve.  xxii 
TOL.   UL 


.  1152;  Donmc,  MoruiUh.  Chrm.  i 
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chloride  thus  obtained  is  identical  with  that  got  from  mannite.^ 
Probably  this  hexylene  is  the  isomeric  butyl-ethylene. 

Two  hexylenes  have  been  found  in  the  products  of  the  distil- 
lation of  pitch  from  Pechelbronn,  possessing  the  same  properties 
as  those  from  petroleum.^ 

Methyl-propyl-ethylene  Glycol,  CgHi2(OH)2.  This  was  first 
obtained  by  Wurtz  by  the  same  process  as  ethylene  glycol.^ 
It  is  also  formed  by  heating  the  bromide  with  dilute  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash/  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.^  It  is 
a  thick  liquid  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  207^  and  having  at 
0**  a  specific  gravity  of  0*9669.  On  oxidation  it  yields  the  same 
products  as  the  define.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
forms  the  chlorhydrin,  which  is  also  produced  by  the  union  of 
hexylene  with  hypochlorous  acid.  This  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid 
which  decomposes  on  heating.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it 
into  methyl-butyl  carbinol  (Domac).  Hence  its  constitution  is 
CgHy.CHCLCHCOBOCH,.  When  distilled  with  caustic  potash 
it  yields  hexylene  oxide,  C^HijO,  a  light  pleasantly  smelling 
liquid  boiling  at  115**  (Wurtz). 

Hexyleiie  Bromide,  CgH^Brg,  is  a  strongly  smelling  oily  liquid, 
boiling  at  195° — 197°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of 
1-6058.^  When  heated  with  potash  and  alcohol  bromhexykne, 
CgHj^Br,  is  formed,  a  liquid  boiling  at  138° — 141°,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  at  0°  of  12205. 

a-Ethyl-dimcthyUthyUm,  C2H^(CH3)C  =  CH.CHg,  is  formed 
as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  diethyl-methyl-carbinol, 
and  also  when  its  iodide  is  decomposed  with  alcoholic  potash : 

CHj.CHgv  CH^.CHgX 

CH3.CH2~CI     =     CH3.CHIZC     H-    HI. 
CH3/  CH3/ 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  69°*5 — 71°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
at  0°  of  0*698.  On  oxidation  it  yields  acetic  acid  and  ethyl- 
methyl  ketone.^ 

P'Ethyl-dwuthyl-ethylene,  C2H5.C  ~  C(CH3)2,  is  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  dimethyl-propyl-carbinol  as  well  as  by  the 

'  Morgan,  Joum.  Ckem.'  Soc.  N.S.  xiii.  301  ;  clxxvii.  304;  Schorlemmer,  ib. 
306. 
a  liC  Bel,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xviii.  It'T- 
'  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [4],  iii.  180. 

*  Heclit  and  Munier,  Ber.  Deutach,  Chem,  Ocs.  xL  "'.154. 
»  Hecht,  ib.  xi.  1423 

•  Uecht  and  Strauss,  Ann.  Otcm.  Pharm.  clxxii.  62. 

^  Tchaikowsky,  Jahrc^b.  1872,  350  ;  Jawein,  Ann  Oum.  Plutrm.  cxcv.  259. 
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action  of  caustic  potash  on  the  iodide.  It  boils  at  65° — 67"*,  and 
at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*702.  On  oxidation  it  )delds 
acetone  and  acetic  and  propionic  acids.^ 

Psmdo-hutyl-ethylaUy  (CH3)3C.CHziCH2,  is  formed  by  heating 
pinacolyl  iodide  (Part  I.  p.  633,)  with  water.  It  is  a  liquid  boil- 
ing at  70°,  and  with  bromine  forming  a  crystalline  dibromide.* 

Tetramethyl-ethylene,  (CH3)2Czi:C(CH3)2,  is  formed  by  acting 
with  alcoholic  potash  on  the  iodide  of  isopropyl-dimethyl- 
carbinol.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  73°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  0°  of  0*712.^  On  oxidation  it  yields  rxietone,  together 
with  acetic  acid  and  tertiary  valeric  acid. 

638  Tetramcthyl-cthylene  Glyzol,  (CH3)oC(OH).C(OH)(CH3)2, 
was  prepared  by  Fittig  by  acting  with  sodium  on  acetone,  and 
termed  paracetone.'*  Stiideler,  who  investigated  it  more  exactly, 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  pinacone,  which  it  now  usually  bears 
(from  TTiva^y  a  tablet),  because  it  unites  with  water  to  form  a 
compound  crystallizing  in  large  tablets.^  Friedel  then  showed 
that  it  is  formed  (together  with  isopropyl  alcohol)  by  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetone.® 

CH3        C/Hg  OII3        CHg 

CO  O.OH 


+ 
CO  H  COH 

CH.^  C'H.3  C/H.j  CH3. 

That  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  alone,  with- 
out any  addition  of  water,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
a  part  of  the  acetone  is  converted  into  mesityl  oxide  and  phorone 
with  separation  of  water  (see  Part  I.,  pp.  572,  573). 

Its  formation  from  acetone  renders  it  very  probable  that  it  is  a 
glycol  of  tetramethyl-ethylene,  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  also  formed  when  the  dibromide  ot  this  olefine  is 
treated  with  silver  acetate,  and  the  diacetate  then  decomposed  by 
baryta.^  In  order  to  prepare  it  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
is  made  of  such  a  strength  that  it  does  not  perceptibly  dissolve 
any  acetone,  but  readily  evolves  hydrogen  when  sodium  is  added. 

'  Jawoin,  Ann.  Ch4nn.  Phann.  rxcv.  255. 

2  Friedel  and  Silva,  Jahrrsb.  1873,  339. 

^  Pavvlow,  Ann,  Chcvi,  Pharm.  cxcvi.  124. 

^  Ann.  Cfinn,  Pharvi,  ex.  25  ;  cxiv.  64. 

«  Ann.  Chun.  Phann.  cxi.  277.  «  lb.  cxxiv.  329. 

^  Pawlow,  Ann.  Chnn.  Pharm.  cxc\n.  120. 
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To  this  is  added  three  parts  of  acetone,  and  one  part  of  sodium 
is  gradually  introduced  in  large  pieces.  The  product  is  then 
separated  by  distillation  into  isopropyl  alcohol  and  pinacone.^ 

This  latter  compound  is  contained  in  the  product  as  the  above- 
mentioned  hydrate  which  decomposes  by  repeated  fractional 
distillation  into  water  and  the  glycol,  which  is  a  syrupy 
colourless  liquid  having  at  IS**  a  specific  gravity  of  0*96,  and 
boiling  at  176**— 17r.  It  does  not  solidify  at  0^  but  when 
placed  in  a  dry  atmosphere  it  passes  into  a  snow-white  crystalline 
mass.  This  solid  modification  melts  at  35° — 38°,  and  boils  at 
171° — 172°.  The  distillate  soon  solidifies  again.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  boiling 
sulphide  of  carbon  in  small  needles.*  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold  and  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  on  cooling, 
pinacone  hydratCy  CgHj^Og  +  GH^O,  deposits  in  large  four-sided 
tables  which  melt  at  46°'5,  and'  sublime  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  volatilizing  readily  in  a  current  of  steam.  On 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  solution,  pinacone  first  passes  into 
acetone,  and  it  is  converted  into  pinacoline  (Part  I.,  p.  633)  by 
the  action  of  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Tetra-incthyl' ethylene  Chloride,  (CHs)2CCl.CCl(CH3)o,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  pinacone.  It  forms 
white  crystals  which  melt  at  160°.  A  dichloride  obtained  by 
Schorlemmer  by  acting  on  di-isopropyl  with  chlorine  appears  to 
be  identical  with  this  substance. ^ 

Tctraviethyl-ethylcne  Bromide^  (CH3)2CBr.CBr (0113)2,  is  easily 
formed  by  the  union  of  bromine  with  the  define.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  ether  in  large  well-formed  needles  which  melt  with 
decomposition  above  140°  (Pawlow). 


OXYACIDS,CoHi20s,  AND  KETONIC  ACIDS,  CeHi^Oy 

639  0;^yca^wc^ctd,orZc?Aac^ac?,CH3(CH2)3.CH(OH).CO2H, 
was  first  discovered  by  Strecker  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
the  corresponding  amido-acid  or  leucine.*  It  was  afterwards 
inve'stigated  by  Waage  ^  and  Thudichum.*  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  crystallizes  in  needles  or  prisms, 

1  Friedel  and  Silva,  Jafircsh.  1873,  340. 

*  LinnemanD,  Ann.  C1y:m.  Pharm,  Suppl.  iii.  374. 

'  Friedel  and  Silva,  Bcr.  DtuUch,  Chem.  Ocs.  vi.  36. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  55 ;  see  also  Gossmann,  ib.  xci.  135. 

*  Ib.  cxviii.  295.  •  Qtiart.  Joum,  Chem.  Soe.  xiv.  807. 
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melts  at  73°,  and  begins  to  sublime  at  100°.  When  heated  for 
some  time  it  b  converted  into  the  anhydride,  a  syrup  insoluble 
in  water. 

Its  salts  aa  a  rule  crystallize  well  Zinc  Icucate,  (C^H.^fi^2 
Zn  +  HjO,  forms  colourless  plates,  and  dissolves  at  1G°  in  300 
parts  of  water;  it  is  rather  more  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  still  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  Copper  Uaicate,  {C^^fi^fia, 
is  also  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  light  blue  plates.  Silver  leucate,  CgH,jOgAg,  is  deposited 
from  hot  water  in  colourless  crystals. 

Amidocaproic  Add,  or  Leucine,  C^K^^(i'i'R^').CO.Ji,  was  first 
prepared  by  Proust,  in  1818,  from  decomposing  cheese,  and 
described  by  him  as  "oxide  casi5eux,"^  Two  years  afterwards, 
Braconnot,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  muscular  fibre, 
glue,  and  other  animal  substances,  obtained,  together  with 
glycocoll  ("  Sucre  de  gelatine  "  or  amidoacetic  acid)  "  une  matifire 
blanche  particulifere,"  which  he  termed  kticim,  from  Xeuxo';, 
white.*  Mulder  then  showed,  in  1838,  that  leucine  is  identical 
with  Proust's  compound,  and  that  it  not  only  is  formed  in  the 
putrefaction  of  casein,  an<l  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
albumen,  muscular  tissue,  etc.,  but  also  when  these  bodies  are 
heated  with  caustic  potash." 

I^ater  investigations  have  shown  that  all  substances  belonging 
to  the  group  of  albuminoids  or  other  nearly-related  substances 
yield  not  only  the  above  two  amido-acids  but  a  third  to 
which  the  name  of  tyrosine  or  art/phenptamidopropionic  aeid, 
CaHj(OH)CjH,(NH,)C0iH,  is  given;  and  that  leucine  fre- 
quently occurs  either  as  a  normal  or  pathological  product  of 
metabolism.*  It  has  been  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
lungs,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  such  as 
crayfish,  spiders,  caterpillars,  pupie  of  butterflies,  &c.  Accord- 
ing to  Oomp-Besanez  it  also  occurs  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and,  together  with  asparagin  (amid osucci  nam ic  ncid),  in 
the  white  sprouts  of  vetch.  He  showed  also  that  the  substance 
found  by  Reinacli  in  Clienrpodium  album,  is,  in  fact,  leucine." 
Schulze  and  Barbieri  found  it,  together  with  tyi-osine,  aspnrtic 
and  glutamic  acids,  in  the  pumpkin.'     These  different  amido- 

>  Ann,  Chim.  Fhyn.  x.  iO. 
'  Ami.  Chim.  fhyt.  jm.  119. 
»  Journ.  rmtl.  Chum  xi'i.  2fl0. 

*  Frerichs  mid  StiJder,  JaAnab.  1856,  "02 ;  Gnnip-Besnnpz,  Ann.  Clum 
Pharm.  xcviii.  1  ;  Cloiittft,  ib.  xoii.  280 1  StMoIer,  ib.  cxvi.  80. 

*  fin-.  Vcuitek.  Cheia.  (!tt.  vii.  lia,  569;  bW  also  Cous,  ib.  vui,  13S7, 

*  a.  XL  1338. 
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acids  also  occur  in  yeast,  having  their  origin,  as  in  other  cases, 
in  the  decomposition  of  albuminoids. 

Preparation.  Clippings  of  horn  serve  as  a  convenient  material 
for  the  preparation  of  leucine.^  According  to  Schwanert  one 
kilogram  of  this  is  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  2^  kilos,  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  6^  kilos,  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  evaporated 
water  being  from  time  to  time  replaced.  The  hot  liquid  is  then 
neutralized  with  lime,  filtered,  and  evaporated  down  to  6  kilos.: 
the  lime  contained  in  the  liquid  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  the  residue  concentrated  in  order  to  allow  the  leucine  and 
tyrosine  to  crystallize  out.  The  latter  substance  is  more  difficultly 
soluble  than  leucine.  It  is,  therefore,  separated  by  recrystalliza- 
tion,  and  the  leucine  purified  by  crystallization  from  alcoholic 
ammonia  (Huppert).  The  yield  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  horn.  A  larger  yield  may  be  obtained  from  the 
cervical  ligament  of  the  ox.  This  is  boiled  out  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  dried  at  100°,  and  then  boiled  for  three  hours  with  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  three  parts  of  water ;  the  yield 
amounts  to  from  36  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  dried  substance.^ 

640  Properties.  Leucine  dissolves  in  48*8  parts  of  water  at 
12°  (Hlifner),  and  is  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  is  only  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  crystallizes 
in  thin  pearly  nacreous  Jaminse  or  scales  which  are  wetted  by 
water  with  difficulty.  If  not  perfectly  pure  it  separates  out  in 
concentric  nodules  which  are  seen  to  consist  of  concentriciilly 
grouped,  highly-refracting  needles,  having  under  the  microscope 
the  appearance  shown  in  figs.  108  and  109.  When  carefully 
heated  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  it  sublimes  in  light  flocks 
resembling  zinc  oxide  (lana  philosophica)  obtained  by  burning 
the  metal  in  the  air.  Sublimed  leucine  consists  of  very  thin 
scales  massed  together  in  a  rosette-like  form  as  shown  in  fig.  110. 
When  leucine  is  heated  in  a  retort  it  melts  at  170°  to  form  a  light 
brown  sticky  mass  which  decomposes  at  180°,  yielding  chiefly 
pentylamine  and  carbon  dioxide.  If  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
pentoic  acid,  hj'drogen,  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  obtained 
(Liebig);  and  when  heated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  to  140° 
it  is  converted  into  caproic  acid  and  ammonia.^  A  characteristic 
reaction  for  leucine  is  that  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  on 
platinum  foil  a  colourless  residue  is  left  which  is  coloured  yoMow 

^  Hinterberger,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann    Ixxi.  72. 
-  Erlenmpyor  and  Schoffer,  Jahnsh.  1S59,  59*). 
'  Hiifner,  Zcitsch.  CViem.  1868,  391. 
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on  addition  of  caustic  soda,  and  on  careful  evapomtiou  this 
forma  an  oily  drop  which  does  not  wet  the  platinum.'  An 
aqueous  sohition  of  leucine  is  coloured  deep  red  by  ferric 
chloride.  Like  glycocoll  it  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with 
acids,  and  combines  with  the  nitrates  of  silver,  cylciura, 
magnesium,  &c 


Amongst  its  metallic  compounds  the  copper  salt  is  the  most 
characteristic. 

Copper  Amidccaproate,  lCsH„{NHJCOJ,Cu,  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  copper  hydroxide  in  a  boiling  solution  of  leucine.  It 
forms  light  blue  scales  dissolving  in  3045  parts  of  cold  and  UQO 
parts  of  boiling  water.' 
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641  According  to  Hiifner  leucine  can  be  obtained  from  normal 
caproic  acid,  by  converting  into  the  monobrominated  acid,  and 
heating  this  with  ammonia.  On  carefiil  comparison  no  difference 
could  be  observed  between  this  artificial  and  the  natural  leucine.^ 
Nevertheless,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  identical,  for  when  mono- 
bromcaproic  acid  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
it  yields  an  oxycaproic  acid  different  from  leucic  acid.  This 
oxycaproic  acid  forms  a  stellated  or  nodular  crystalline  mass, 
and  melts  at  60** — 62^  Chromic  acid  solution  oxidizes  it  to 
pentoic  acid.  Zinc  oooycapivate,  (CrtHjj08)5jZn  +  2H^0,  is  a 
flocculent  precipitate  which  dissolves  at  16**  in  681  parts 
of  water,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  fine  silky  needles. 
The  other  salts  of  this  acid  differ  from  the  corresponding 
leucates.^  The  cause  of  the  isomerism  of  these  two  acids  has 
yet  to  be  explained. 

LeucinimidCj  C^HgCH.CO.     This  body  occurs,  together  with 

NH 

leucine  and  the  above-named  amido-acids  as  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  the  albuminoids.^  It  was  first  observed  by 
Bopp,*  who,  however,  did  not  investigate  it  further.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  microscopic  rhombic  needles  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling 
and  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  On 
heating  it  melts,  and  sublimes  in  light  flocculfle  and  it  is  un- 
altered by  acids  or  alkalis.^ 

Oa^yisocajyroic  Acid,  (CH3)2CH.CH2CH(OH).CO,H.  The  nitril 
of  this  acid  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  valeraldehyde,  and  is  a  light,  oily,  peculiarly-smelling  liquid, 
which  when  heated  again  decomposes  into  its  constituents. 
Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  into  sal-ammoniac 
and  the  oxyacid,  which  forms  crystalline  scales,  melting  at 
54° — 55^  and  on  oxidation  yielding  valeraldehyde  and  valeric 
acid.* 

Amido'isocaproic  Acid,  or  Isolctidne,  (CH3)2CH.CH2.CH(NHj) 
COgH.  This  body  was  obtained  by  Limpricht  by  acting 
with   hydrocyanic    and    hydrochloric    acids   on   valeraldehyde- 


^  Joum.  Prdkt.  Chcm.  [2],  i.  6. 

-  Jelisafow  and  Beilstein,  Org,  Chem,  435. 

*  Hesse  and  Limpricht,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  cxvi  201 ;  Erlenmeyer,  ib.  cxix, 
17  ;  Hlasiwetz  and  Haberniann,  ib.  clix.  328. 

*  Ib.  Ixix.  20. 

•  Thndichum,  Joum.  Chem,  Soc.  [2],  viii  409. 

•  Erlenmeyer  and  Sigel,  Bcr,  Deutsch,  Chem,  Qes,  vii.  1109 ;  Ley,  ib.  x.  231. 
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In  order  to  prepare  it,  two  parta  of  the  latter 
compoiuid,  which  must  be  pure,  and  one  part  of  aqueous 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  and  then  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for 
some  time.'  Isoleucine  closely  resembles  leiicine,  the  compounds 
of  these  two  bodies  being  so  similar  that  the  former  substance 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  leucine.  It  is  distinguished, 
however,  from  the  latter  body,  inasmuch  as  at  12°  it  requires  for 
solution  1175  parts  of  water. 

Isoleucinimide  (CH3).CH.CHj.CH.C0,  is  formed,  when  the 
\/ 
NH 
foregoing  compound  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  220° — 230°.*  It  crystalhzes  from  hot  alcohol  in  fine  needles 
which,  when  heated,  sublime  in  floclcs  without  melting.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble,  even  on  boiling,  in  water,  ammonia,  caustic 
potash,  or  dilute  acids. 

642  Dicthyl-oxyacd-ic  Add,  (C^H,.)5,C(0H).C0gH.  This  acid, 
which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  leucic  acid,  and  is  usually 
called  dictkyl-oxalic  add,  was  discovered  by  Frankland  *  and 
investigated  by  himself  and  Duppa.'  Its  ethyl  salt  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  ethyl  oxalate.  Instead  of  zinc- 
ethyl,  ethyl  iodide  and  zinc  may  also  be  used.  The  metal 
should  in  this  case  be  slightly  amalgamated  by  dipping  it  for 
a  short  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.*  All  the 
materiab  used  must,  of  course,  be  anhydrous.  To  191  grams  of 
ethyl  oxalate  409  grams  of  ethyl  iodide  are  taken  together  with 
an  excess  of  zinc,  and  to  this  about  5  grams  of  zinc-ethyl  and 
10  grams  of  ether  are  added,  by  which  means  the  action  is 
accelerated,  and  a  better  yield  is  obtained.  The  action  is  not 
assisted  when  a  larger  quantity  of  zinc-elhyl  is  used.^  The 
mixture  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  to  60° — 70°,  until  after  a 
lapse  of  12-15  hours  a  yellowish  thick  semi-cryslalHue  mass  is 
farmed.     The  following  represents  the  reaction : 


C,H,  C„H, 
CO.OaH,  .C,H,        \/  ■ 

I  -I-  2Zn(     '      =       C-0— ZriC„H, 

CO.OCjH,  ^C,H.  I 


'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xciv.  21 

'  KohUr,  Ann,  C'Aem.  Phana. 

*  PfOf.  Sa,i.  Sw.  xiL  898.  ■  lb.  xW. 

'  Piltig,  Jinn.  Chan.  Ptinrm.  ce.  21. 

'  CbaFiur.n  ami  Smith,  Joum.  Chein.  .'iof. 


'  lliirtier,  Joum.  Pratt.  C'kcm.  [2].  i 
■•  367. 
liv.  17  ;  Chtm.  Sot.  Joura.  [2],  iii.  I 
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If  water  be  added  to  the  product  of  this  reaction,  ethane  is 
evolved,  and  the  ethereal  salt  of  diethyl  oxalic  acid  separates 
out: 

CoHg  CH5  CjjHg  CjHg 

C— O— ZnC^Hg  +  2H2O  =  C.OH    +  CgH^  -h  Zn(On) 


coj 


CO.OC2H5  CO.OC2H5. 

The  ethereal  salt  is  distilled  oflf  in  a  current  of  steam  and  purified 
by  fractional  distillation.  In  order  to  obtain  the  free  acid  the  salt 
is  heated  with  baryta  solution,  and  the  baryta-salt  precipitated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  free  acid  is  also  obtained  by 
heating  the  ethereal  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  110^  This  dis- 
solves in  2*85  parts  of  water  at  17°*5,^  and  forms  triclinic  sapon- 
aceous crystals  which,  according  to  Duppa  and  Frankland,  melt 
at  74°'5,  and  according  to  Haushofer  at  80**,^  but  begin  to  sublime 
at  50°.  Chromic  acid  solution  oxidizes  this  substance  to  diethyl- 
ketone,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  (Chapman  and  Smith). 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  salts  is  ziric  diethyl-cxryacetate 
(CgHii03)£Zn,  crystallizing  in  needles  or  scales,  dissolving  at  16° 
in  301  parts  of  water,  and  therefore  possessing  the  same  solu- 
bility at  this  temperature  as  zinc  leucate.  But  whilst  the  latter 
salt  is  more  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  the  salt  just  described. 

643  Hthyl  Dicthyl'oxycwetate  (C^HJjCCOBO.CO.OC^Hg.  This 
is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  boihng  at  175°,  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  18°7  of  0'9613,  whilst  that  of  its  vapour  is  5-36.  It 
possesses  a  sharp  taste  and  a  penetrating  ethereal  smell.  It 
is  formed  by  the  reactions  just  described,  and  also  when  zinc- 
ethyl  acts  upon  the  chloride  of  ethyl-oxalic  acid  and  the 
product  is  heated  with  water.*  Frankland  and  Duppa  have  also 
described  the  following  ethers : 

B.P.       Sp.  Gr.  at 

Methyl  diethyl-oxyacetate,  CeHijOg.CH,     165^     0*9866     16°-5 
Amyl  diethyl-oxyacetate,     CeHiiOg.CgHn    225°     0.9323     13° 

Other  bodies  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  oxycaproic  acids  will 
be  afterwai'ds  described. 

1  Geuther  and  WackenrodcT,  Zeitsch.  Chan.  1867,  705. 

2  Haushofer,  Zeitsch,  Kryst,  i.  619. 

8  Henry,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chan.  Qcs,  v.  949. 
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The  ketonic  acids  obtained  by  this  reaction  are  not  known  in 
the  free  state,  though  their  ethereal  salts  have  been  prepared. 

Ethyl  Propionyl-propionate,  CH3.CH2.CO.CH2.CH2.CO2C2H5, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  propionate,  the 
product  being  treated  with  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  pleasantly 
smelling  liquid  boiling  at  199^  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0"* 
of  0*9948,  and  not  yielding  any  coloration  of  ferric  chloride.^ 

The  following  compounds  have  also  been  obtained  by  the 
aceto-acetic  acid  reaction : 

B.P.         Sp.  Gr.      at 

^  Ethyldimethyl-acetacetate, 

CH3.CO.C(CH3)2C02.C2H5  184°  0  9913  16' 
^  Methylethyl-acetacetate, 

CH3.CO.CH(C2H,)C02.CH3  189°7  0995  14*^ 
*  Ethylethyl-acetacetate, 

CH3.CO.CH(C2H5)C02.C2H,  198°  0998  12° 
^  Amylethyl-acetacetate, 

CH3.CO.CH(C2H,).CO.C,Hi,    235°       0-937      26° 

The  ethyl  salt  of  ethyl-acetacetic  acid  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  into  Ethyl- ^-oxyhityric 
acid,  CH3.CH(OH).CH(C2H,).C02H.  This  forms  a  syrup, 
and  on  standing  in  a  vacuum  is  converted  into  an  anhydrido- 
compound.^ 


ACIDS  HAVING  THE  FORMULA  C^HioO^. 

644  Jdijnc  Acid,  C^Hg(C02H)2.  Laurent,  in  1837,  pointed 
out  that  when  oleic  acid,  C^gH^Og,  is  oxidized,  a  series  of 
dibasic  acids  are  formed,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  lipinic  acid, 
CgHgO^;  adipic  acid,  CgHj^jO^;  pimelic  acid,  CyK^fi^;  suberic 
acid,  CgHj^O^  ;  and  azelaic  acid,  C^K^fi^J  Bromeis  carried 
on  similar  experiments  with  stearic  acid  and  oleic  acid,  and 
obtained  succinic  acid   in   addition    to    the   above.®     Further 


*  Hellon  and  Oppoiiheim,  Ber.  Deutsche  Chcm.  Oes.  x.  699. 
-  Fiankland  and  Duppa,  Phil,  Traits.  1866,  37. 

»  Hrundes,  ZcUsch  Chcm.  1866,  457. 

*  Gcuther,  Jahrcah.   1863,   324;  Frankland  and  Duppn,  loc.  cit.  ;  Wisliccnus, 
Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  clxxxvi.  187  ;  Miller,  ib.  cc.  2S1. 

5  Conra«l,  ih.  clxxxvi.  228.  «  Waldschmidt,  ih.  clxxxviii.  240. 

'  Ann.  Chiin,  Phys.  Ixvi.  154,  *  Ann,  Chcm,  Phann.  xxxv.  86. 
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research  showed  that  spermaceti,^  tallow,^  and  wax,^  yield 
chiefly  adipic  acid,  and  lastly  Wurtz,  by  oxidizing  the  solid  fatty 
acids  of  cocoa-nut  oil  obtained  not  only  the  products  observed 
by  Laurent  and  Bromeis,  but  also  oxalic  acid.  Still  the  exist-* 
ence  of  several  of  these  acids  remained  doubtful  until  the 
investigations  of  Arppe.  This  chemist  discovered  methods  by 
which  these  acids  can  be  completely  separated  one  from  the 
other,  as  was  not  formerly  the  case.  Arppe  showed  that 
lipinic  and  pimelic  acid  do  not  occur  in  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  fats,  but  that  the  substances  supposed  to  be 
these  acids  are  really  mixtures.  He  proved,  moreover,  that 
the  pure  acids  all  crystallize  perfectly  well,  these  having 
previously  only  been  obtained  in  crystalline  crusts  or  warty 
concretions.*  According  to  the  former  methods  for  preparing 
adipic  acid,  the  higher  homologues  which  are  more  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  are  separated  by  crystallization,  and  the 
adipic  acid  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother-liquor,  and 
further  purifying  by  recrystallization.  According  to  Arppe 
adipic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  suberic  acid  and  azelaic 
acid,  from  sebacic  acid  Ci^HjgO^,  which  itself  is  first  produced 
bj  the  oxidation  of  the  fatty  acids  as  well  as  by  other  reactions. 
This  body  serves,  therefore,  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
adipic  acid,  succinic  acid  being  the  only  other  body  which  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  For  this  preparation,  sebacic  acid  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid  until  it  has  been  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  acids,  which  are  soluble  in  water.  The  nitric 
acid  is  then  evaporated  oflF  and  the  adipic  acid  crystallized  out 
from  water.  It  is  then  fused,  the  solidified  mass  powdered 
and  treated  with  ether  which  dissolves  the  acid,  whilst  a  little 
succinic  acid  remains  behind. 

Adipic  acid  was  prepared  synthetically  by  Wislicenus  by  treat- 
ing iS-iodopropionic  acid,  CHgl-CHj^-COgH,  with  finely  divided 
silver.  This  shows  that  it  is  the  normal  compound.^  It 
dissolves  in  about  18  parts  of  cold  water,  and  much  more  readily 
in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  lamina  or 
flattened  needles,  melting  at  148"* — 149". 

The  salts  of  adipic  acid  have  been  investigated  by  Arppe.     Of 

*  Sillim.  Joum.  xliii.  301  ;  Smith,  ih.  xlii.  252. 
-  Malaguti,  Ann,  Chim.  Phy^.  [3],  xvi.  84. 

'  Gerhardt,  Rev.  Seumt .  xiii.  3G2. 

*  Jahrcsb.  1864,  377. 

*  Ann,  Chan.  Phann,  cxlix.  221. 
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these  ammonium  adipate  is  the  most  characteristic,  depositing 
in  monoclinic  crystals  resembling  those  of  augite. 

£thyl  Adipaie,  C^H8(C02.CjHg)2,  was  first  observed  by  Malaguti 
in  the  products  of  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  impure  adipic  acid.  It  is  described  as  an  oily  liquid 
having  a  strong  smell  of  apples.  According  to  Arppe  it  boils 
without  decomposition  at  245^ 

645  Substitution-prodticts  of  Adipic  Add,  Mono-  and  dibrom- 
adipic  acids  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine.  The  first  when 
heated  with  alkalis  yields  adipoTrtalic  acid,  C^^{OH){Q02il)2» 
forming  a  syrup  which  gradually  crystallizes.  Its  lead  salt  is  a 
precipitate  which,  like  the  corresponding  malate,  melts  under 
boiling  water.  The  dibromadipic  acid  yields,  on  heating  with 
water  to  150°,  adipotartaric  acid,  C4H„(OH)2(C02H)2,  a  body 
crystallizing  from  boiling  water  in  monoclinic  tables,  and  forming 
a  difficultly  soluble  acid  potassium  salt.^ 

The  following  acids  isomeric  with  adipic  acid  have  been 
obtained  from  ethyl  acetacetate  : 


M.P. 


CgHg.CH.COjH 


2  Ethyl  succinic  acid,  |  Fine  prisms.        98' 


CH2.CO2H 


(CH«)2C.C02H 
^  a-Dimethyl-succinic  acid,  |  Needles.  74' 


CH2.CO2H 


C'Hjj.C'H.G02H 


*  )8-Dimethyl-succinic  acid,         |  Crystals.     165-167' 


CHg.CH.CO2H 


CHg.CH.COjH 


^  a-Methyl-glutaric  acid,       |  Crystals,  76' 


CH2.CH2.  CO2H. 


y8- methyl -succinic  acid  is  also  formed  when  a-brompropionic 
acid  is  heated  with  finely  divided  silver.® 


^  Gal  ami  Gay-Laasac,  Compt,  Rend,  Ixx.  1175. 
'  Iluggenberg,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cwii.  148. 

*  Tate,  Inaugural  Die.  Wiirzburg,  1880. 

*  Hardtmuth,  Ann.  Clirm,  Pharm,  cxcii.  143. 
^  Wigliceous  and  Limpricht,  ih.  cxcii.  184. 

*  Wisliceuus,  Ber,  DeuUeh.  Chem.  Qet,  ii.  720. 
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The  following  acids  have  been  obtained  from  ethyl  malonate  : 

M.P 
CHjv^    /CO2H 

^  Methyl-ethyl-malonic  acid,  C.  Prisms.     118° 

CH3  ^  yCOgH 

2  Isopropyl-malonic  acid,  .CII — CH.  Prisms.       87° 

8  Propyl-malonic  acid,  C3H7.CH<(^q22  ^^'^^^^      96' 

DiTnethyl-dioxysuccinic  Acid,  or  DiincthyUtartaHc  Acid, 

CH3.C(OH).C02lI       ' 

CH3.C(OH).C02H, 

is  formed  together  with  lactic  acid  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  pyroracemic  acid.  The  acid  obtained  from 
the  insoluble  zinc  salt  remains  as  a  syrup  on  evaporating  its 
solution.  The  characteristic  calcium  salt  is  a  crystalline  almost 
insoluble  precipitate.* 

'  Conrad  and  Bischoff,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  coiv.  146. 

'^  lb,  144.  *  Loc  cit, 

*  Bottingpr,  Ann,  Chcm.  Phann.  clxxx\'iii,  315. 
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646  Normal  Eeptylene,  CyHj^  can  exist  in  three  isomeric  forms. 
Of  these  Limpricht  has  obtained  pentyUethylene,  CgHu.CHZICHg, 
from  oenanthol  by  treating  it  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  and 
decomposing  with  sodium  the  oenanthidene  dichloride,  CyHj^Clg, 
thus  obtained,  which  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  191^ 

Pentyl  ethylene  is  a  liquid  possessing  an  alliaceous  smell  and 
boiling  at  95"*.  The  heptylene  obtained  from  Pinus  sabiniana  is 
a  similar  liquid  boiling  at  98**.  On  oxidation  it  is  split  up  into 
acetic  and  pentoic  acids,  and  it  is  consequently  methyUhutyU 
ethylene,  CH3.CH  — CH.C^Hg  (Schorlemmer  and  Thorpe). 

Isoheptylene,  (CH3)2C5Hg.  If  the  mixture  of  primary  and 
secondary  heptyl  chloride  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
isoheptane  be  boiled  with  potassium  acetate  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  an  heptylene  is  obtained  in  addition  to  the  corresponding 
acetates.  This  boils  at  91^  and 'combines  almost  entirely  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,^  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
heptylene  obtained  from  methyl-amyl-carbinol  by  decomposing 
its  iodide  with  alcoholic  potash.* 

ZHethyl-methyl'ethylene,  C2Hg.CH~C(CH3)C2Hg,  is  a  liquid 
boiling  between  90**  and  95^  obtained  from  methyl-ethyl-propyl- 
carbinol,  whilst  methyl-ethyl-isopropyl-carbinol  yields  ethyl- 
trimethyl-ethylene  (CHgjg-C  ZI  C(CH3)C2H5,  a  body  boiling  at 
between  75°  and  80°.^ 

Dtmethyl-isopropyl-ethylene,  (0113)20.  nCH.CH  (0113)2,  was  ob- 
tained first  by  Markownikow  by  heating  oxyisocaproic  acid, 
(03Hy)2(OOH)002H,  with  water  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to 
180''.*  Pawlow  obtained  it  from  dimethyl-isobutyl-carbinol.^ 
It  boils  at  83° — 84°,  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  07144,  and 

*  Grimshaw,  Chem,  Soe.  Joum,  [2],  xi.  C09 ;  Schorlemmer,  ib,  823. 
'  Bohn,  cxc.  314. 

*  Pawlow,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Qes.  ix.  1311. 

*  Zeit8ch,  Chem.  1870,  518  ;  1871,  268. 

*  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  clxxvii.  194. 
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combines  readily  with  bydriodic  acid  to  form  the  iodide  of  the 
tertiary  alcohol. 

Trimethylcarlyl'methyl-ethylcne,  (G1I^C^,C{CH^  ~  CHj,  was 
obtained  by  Butlerow  by  heating  pentamethyl-ethyl  iodide  with 
alcoholic  potash.  It  boils  at  75° — 80°,  smells  like  camphor  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  combines  readily  again  with  hydriodic  acid 
to  form  the  tertiary  iodide.  When  left  in  contact  with  water  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  has  been  arlded, 
it  forms  pentamethyl-ethol  (Part  I.,  p.  645).^ 


OXYACIDS  HAVING  THE  FORMULA  Cj^^fi^. 

M  P 

2  Oxyoenanthylic  acid,  C5Hii.CH(OH)C02H  Prisms.    65° 

8  Amyl-hydroxalic  acid,  (CH^2C3Hg.CH(OH)C02H  Scales.  60°  5 

*  Methyl-ethyl-oxybutyric  acid, 

/CH 
CH3.CH(0H)C— COgH  Syrup.      — 

^  Methyl-propyl-ethylene-lactic  acid, 

C^/C(OH).CH2.C02H    Syrup.       — 

®  Diethyl-ethylene-lactic  acid, 

{C^R^JC.{0B)CR^.C0^11    Needles.    71-73° 


KETONIC  ACID,  C^HiA- 

B.P. 

•  Ethyl  methyl-ethy  1-acetacetate,  CH3.CO.C-CO0.C2H5         1 98° 

8  Ethyl  isopropyl-acetacetate,  CHjCO.CH/^q  ^^^^^  201° 

647  The  first  of  these  compounds  yields  a  violet  colour  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  on  heating  with  sodium  ethylate  free  from 
alcohol,  forms  together  with  ethyl  acetate  the  ethyl  salt  of 
methyl-ethyl-acetic  acid.  The  second  salt  yields  a  pale  reddish 
violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride.® 

*  Butlerow,  Ber.  Deutsch,  Chctn.  Cks.  viii.  166. 
»  Helms,  lb.  viii.  1169  ;  Ley,  ib.  x.  231. 

*  FraDkland  and  Duppa,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soe.  xiv.  191. 

*  Saur,  Ann.  Chem.  Fhann.  clxzxviii.  257. 

*  2iemlianicin,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ocs.  xii.  2375.  •  Schirokow,  ih. 

'  Saur,  loc.  cit,  *  Frankland  and  Duppa,  Joum.  Chem.  Soe.  [2],  v.  102. 

'  Deraarcay,  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  xxvii.  224. 


PiMELIC  ACID. 


DIBASIC  ACIDS,  C,Hi,Oj. 

648  PhndiG  Acid,  CbH,„{C0jH)3.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  Laurent  believed  that  he  found  an  acid  of  this  composition 
amongst  the  oxidation  products  of  oleic  acid,  whilst  other 
chemists  obtained  the  same  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  other 
fatty  acids  or  fats,  and  also  that  Arppe  showed  that  the  substance 
thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  adipic  and  suberic  acids.  An  acid 
having  the  above  composition  is,  however,  obtained  by  fusing 
camphoric  acid,  CgHniCO^Vl)^,  with  caustic  potash,  and  the 
name  of  pimelic  acid,  which  was  suggested  by  Laurent,  has  been 
retMned  for  this  body.'  It  fonos  crystalline  crusts  ortricUnic 
crystals  which  melt  at  114°,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  The  calcium  salt  is  a  characteristic  one.  It 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  and  even  less  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  hence,  on  warming  the  cold  saturated  solution,  the  salt 
precipitates  as  a  crystalline  powder.  On  distillation,  the  acid 
decomposes  into  water  and  the  anhydride  CjHn,Ojp  a  thick  oily  - 
liquid  which  boils  at  245''-250''.  Pimelic  acid  is  probably 
mpropt/lmccinic  acid  (CHjJg.CH.CH(COjH).CHj.COjH.« 

a-Pimdic  Arid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  suberone, 
CjHjjO,  with  nitric  acid  *  as  well  as  by  heating  furonic  acid, 
CjHgOj,  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus.*  It 
crystallizes  from  hut  water  in  large  thin  rhombic  tables,  and 
from  benzene  in  fine  long  needles,  which  melt  at  1HU°  and 
volatilize  without  decomposition.  Its  calcium  salt  is  also  less 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  separates  on  heating  the 
coM  saturated  solution  as  a  granular  crystalline  precipitate. 
'  Isopimdic  Acid  was  obljiined  from  common  amyltne,  which 
as  has  been  stated  is  a  mixture  of  isomeric  oletines,  by  com- 
bining it  with  bromine  and  heating  the  product  with  potassium 
cyanide  and  alcohol.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  crystallizes  in  rhombic  needles  concentrically  grouped, 
and  melts  at  104°.  The  difficultly  soluble  calcium  salt  is  also 
characteristic,  as  its  solubility  increases  to  begin  with,  on  rise 
of  temperature,  and  then  gradually  diminishes,* 


'  HlMlwati    »ud   Grabowiky,   Ann.  Chtm,  Phniii 
f\xa.  1S8. 

=  Wnltz,  Ann.  Ckem.  Plutrm.  cciiv.  68. 

'  Dule  and  Sclio^ennurr,  Chrm.  Sac  Tram.  IS'P,  ' 

*  Bwyor,  Str.  DeulxA.  Ckem.  Qe*.  i,  1358. 

•  Bftuer  uid  SohuJer,  «V»    Akad.  Brr.  Iwvii.  2Sf 
VOL.  lU. 


Eilv,   207  .  KbcIiIw, 
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Diethyl-malmic  Acid,  (C2H5)2C(C02H)2.  The  ethyl  salt  of 
this  acid  is  formed  when  one  molecule  of  ethyl  malonate  is  treated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  two  molecules  of  sodium  malonate 
and  two  molecules  of  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  having  a 
faint  but  pleasant  smell,  and  boiling  at  223^  The  acid  obtained 
from  this  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  prisms  which  melt  at  121^  When  it  is  neutralized  with 
ammonia  and  calcium  chloride  added,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed  only  when  the  solution  is  very  concentrated,  the  separa- 
tion of  which  is  accelerated  by  warmth.^ 

Isohutyl-malonic  Acid,  (CH3)2C2H3.CH(C02H)2.  By  the  action 
of  isobutyl  iodide  on  ethyl  sod-malonate,  ethyl  isobutyl- 
malonate  is  obtained.  This  liquid  boils  at  225°.  The  acid 
prepared  from  this  is  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  melts  at  107^  The  solution  neutralized  with 
ammonia  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  calcium  chloride. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  ethyl  salt  a  monochlorinated 
ethereal  salt,  (GYi^fj^^S^C\{CO^,0^^^  is  obtained,  boiling  be- 
tween 245**  and  247°.  When  treated  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash 
isohutylcxymalonic  acid,  or  isobutyl-tartronic  acid,  (CH3)2C2H3. 
C(OH)(C02H)2,  is  obtained,  a  crystalline  body  which  is 
highly  hygroscopic  and  deliquescent,  and  melts  at  110° — 114"*. 
When  heated  to  180**  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  atid 
oxyisocaproic  acid.^ 

Isopropylmccinic  acid,  C02H.CH[(CHs)jCH]CH2.CO,,H,  is 
prepared  by  the  acetacetic  reaction ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  crystallizes  well,  and  melts  at  114°.^ 

*  Conrad,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cciv.  138. 

*  Guthzeit,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  ccix.  232. 
^  Hoser,  Bcr.  Dcut<tch.  Chem.  Ges.  xv.  295. 
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649  Normal  Octylene  or  CaprylcneS^fi-^^y  is  formed  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  secondary  octyl  alcohol  with  anhydrous  zinc  chloride. 
It  is  a  colourless  rather  strongly-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at 
125^  and  having  at  17°  a  specific  gravity  of  0*723.*  Moslinger 
obtained  an  octylene  boiling  at  122°-123°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  17°  of  0*7127  by  heating  primary  octyl  alcohol  with 
iodine  and  amorphous  phosphorus.^  This  evidently  is  hexyl- 
ethylene,  CqHjj.GH  ~  CHg.  and  is  probably  identical  with  that 
obtained  from  secondary  octyl  alcohol  or  its  iodide,  which,  how- 
ever, may  also  be  methyl-pentyl-ethylene,  C^H^.CH  ZI  CH.CH2. 
Octylene  Glycol^  C8H^q(OH)2,  is  obtained  from  octylene 
bromide,  a  heavy  liquid,  decomposing  on  distillation,  and 
being  converted  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  into  octylene  diacetate,  a  liquid  boiling  at  245" — 250°.  By 
heating  with  caustic  potash  the  glycol  is  obtained  as  an  oily 
liquid  having  a  burning  taste,  boiling  at  235° — 240°,  and  having 
at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0*932.^ 

When  this  compound  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when 
octylene  is  brought  in  contact  with  dilute  hypochlorous  acid, 
octylene  chlorJiydrate,  CgHj^C^OH),  is  formed.  This  is  a  mobile 
liquid  having  a  camphor-like  smell  and  a  burning  taste.  It  is 
not  volatile  without  decomposition,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*003. 

Octylene  Oride,  C^^Hj^O,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  on  the  chlorhydrin.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  having  a 
pleasant  aromatic  smell,  boiling  at  145®  and  having  at  15°  a 
s]jecific  gravity  of  0*831.* 

Octylene  Chloride,  CgHj^Clj,  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at 
107^—200°.^ 

*  Bouis,  16.  xcii.  396.  *  Ann.  CJiem,  Phnrm.  clxxxv.  52. 
^  de  Clermont,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  Suppl.  iil  254. 

*  do  Clennont,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  clvi.  122.  *  Dachouer,  ib.  cvi.  271. 
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Niiro-octylene,  CgH^NOg,  is  formed  together  with  dinitro- 
octylene  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  octylene.  It  is  a  yellow 
oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  when  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  it  has  an  unpleasant,  powerful,  pungent  smell.  It  is  coloured 
red  by  caustic  potash,  and  dissolves  in  the  concentrated  ley. 

Dinitro-octyhne,  C^^J^O^^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  on  the  foregoing  com- 
pound. It  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid  dissolving  slightly  in  water, 
imparting  to  it  a  yellow  colour  and  a  very  powerful  pungent 
smell.  When  heated  the  boiling-point  rises  from  100**  to  200**, 
and  if  the  lamp  be  then  removed  the  temperature  rises  to  212°, 
with  evolution  of  red  vapours,  whilst  pure  nitro-octylene  distils 
over,  a  black  residue  soluble  in  potash  remaining  in  the  retort.^ 
Hydriodic  acid  decomposes  it  below  100**,  with  formation  of 
octylene  and  ammonia,  and  of  a  heavy  oil  which  is  probably 
octyl  iodide.* 

Dir^sobtUylene  or  Dimethyl-pseudohutyl'dhylene,  (CHj)2Cz:CH. 
0(01X3) J.  In  order  to  prepare  this  compound  one  volume  of 
liquid  isobutylene  is  brought  in  contact  with  two  volumes  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  weights  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  in  closed 
tubes.  After  standing  one  or  two  days  the  olefine  is  dissolved, 
and  the  mixture  is  then  heated  for  another  day  to  100°.  The 
followiug  equation  represents  the  formation  of  this  coin  pound  : 

^JJ^^C  :=  CH,  +  HO.C^Ch'  =  ^JsX  czz  CH.C-ChJ  +  H,0. 


OH 


^'  "  \CH,     ^^3/  \CH. 


3 


It  iS;  therefore,  also  formed  when  one  part  of  trimetliyl-carbinol 
and  two  volumes  of  the  dilute  acid  are  heated  to  100*",*  as  well  as 
when  isobutylene  is  heated  with  tertiary  butyl  iodide  and  lime.* 
Di- isobutylene  is  a  liquid  which  smells  like  petroleum,  boils 
at  102°-5,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0734.  It  easily 
combines  with  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids  with  formation 
of  the  haloid  ethereal  salts  of  isodibutol  (Part  I.,  p.  655).  It  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  acid  solution  in  the  cold,  with  formation 
of  acetone  and  trimethyl-acetic  acid,  acetic  acid  being  produced 
at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  the  ketone  (CH3)3C.CH2.CO.CH3, 
and   an   octoic   acid,  CyH^^Og.      The   formation  of  this  latter 

^  Bouifl,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  [3],  xliv.  118. 

-  Mills,  Jahresb.  1864,  517. 

^  Butlerow,  Anri,  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxxix.  44. 

*  Julio  Lermontoff,  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  cxcvi.  116. 
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compound  is  explained  by  Butlerow  by  the  assumption  that 
during  the  oxidation  a  part  of  the  di-isobutylene  combines  with 
water  to  form  di-isobutol,  and  that  tliis  again  decomposes  into 
water  and  an  octylene  having  the  following  constitution  : 

When  this  re-combines  witli  water  a  pnmary  alcohol  is  formed, 
and  this  by  oxidation  yields  the  octeic  acid,  which  is  an  oily 
liquid  similar  to  tri methyl-acetic  acid,  though  possessing  a  less 
powerful  smell  and  decomposing  somewhat  on  distillation. 

When  on  the  other  hand,  di-isobutylene  is  oxidized  with 
potassium  permanganate,  it  yields,  together  with  trimethyl- 
acetic  acid,  the  oxyoctoic  acid  shortly  to  be  described,  and  also 
oxyoetenol,  CgH^^Oj.  This  crystallizes  in  needles,  melts  at  iO'.S, 
boils  at  178° — 178°.5,  and  has  a  camphor-like  smell.  It  contains 
an  hydroxy!  group  and  has  the  constitution  (CHj)3C.C0. 
C(OH)(CHg)j» 

Di-isoproi>yl.etkyUne,  (CH^jjCHrCH— CH.CH(CH3)r  When 
the  mixture  of  primary  and  secondary  chlorides,  got  by  acting 
upon  di-isobutyl  with  chlorine,  is  heated  with  potassium  acetato 
and  acetic  acid,  an  octylene  which  probably  possesses  the  above 
constitution  is  obtained,  together  with  the  corresponding  acetates 
(Part  I.,  p.  654).  This  boils  at  122°.  and  at  16'  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-7526.* 

Mrtkyl-tihyl-pinaco'ie  or  Hietkyl-dimethyl-ethylene  Glycol, 
n^5^/C(0H).C(0H)<'!^%,  is  formed,  together  with  methyl- 
etnyi-carbinol,  when  metnyl-ethyl  ketone  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and'  sodium 
gradually  added.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  mass  which  melta  at 
28°  and  boils  at  200°— 205°.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  pinacolino  (Part  I., 
p.  603),  and  this  on  oxidation  decomposes  into  acetic  acid  and 
ethyl-dimethyl -ace  tic  acid.  Henco  it  possesses  the  following 
constitution : 

/CHs 

\c!i/ 

It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  strong  camphor-like  smell,  an<i 
boiling  at  145°— 150".» 

'  Bullerow,  Brr.  Dmlseh.  Chan.  Ga.  xv,  1579. 

'  W.  C.irletftn-WiUUin»,  Joum.  Chtm.  Soe.  mi,  i,  .^11. 

'  Lswriniwitoch,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  elxx»v.  121. 
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OXY ACIDS,  CgHieOa. 

M.r. 

1  Oxycaproic  acid,  CeH^3.CH(OH).C02H            Tables.  69°-5 
Oxyoctoic  acid  (CH3)3C.CH3.C(OH)CH3.C02H.  Prisms.  1 1 

2  Dipropyl-oxalic  acid,  (C3H7)2C(OH).C02H      Prisms.  80'-81 
*Di-isopropyl-oxalic  acid, 

[(CH3)2CH],.C(OH).C02H      Needles.llO°-lll 
*  Diethyl-oxybutyric  acid, 

CH3.CH(OH).C(G2H5)2.C02H  Syrup.  — 


KETONIC  ACIDS,  CgHi.Oa. 

■^ Ethyl  diethyl-acetacetate,  CHs.CO.CCCgHJjCOgCgHs         218' 
®  Ethyl  isobutyl-acetacetate, 

CH3.CO.CH<^^Jf2^5(^^3)2     217°-218" 


\CO2C2H, 


DIBASIC   ACIDS,  CgH^.O,. 

650  Suberic  Acid,  CQK^^fCO^Il)^,  This  acid  was  first  obtained 
by  Brugnatelli,  in  1787,  by  heating  cork  with  nitric  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  the  then  prevailing  views,  he  considered  that  this  acid 
exists  already  formed  in  cork,  which  he  believed  to  consist  of  this 
peculiar  axiid  combined  with  phlogiston  and  a  small  quantity  of 
earth,  these  being  withdrawn  from  the  cork  by  means  of  the  nitric 
acid.^  Brugnatelli  also  found  that  paper,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  yields  suberic  acid.®  It  may  also  be  thus  obtained 
from  linen  rags  or  from  lignine.® 

The  existence  of  this  acid  was  again  verified,  in  1797,  by 
Bouillon- Lagrange,  who  found  that  it  could  be  sublimed. ^^   Many 

'  Erlenmeyer  and  Sigel,  ib,  clxxvii.  103 ;  Ley,  Bcr,  DexLtsch.  diem,  Gcs.  xi. 
232. 

'^  Rafalsky,  Brr.  Dcutseh.  Chem.  Ges.  xiv.  2068. 

'  Markowiiikow,  Zcitsch.  Ch^m.  1870,  616  ;  1871,  208. 

*  Schnapp,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  cci.  65. 

*  Franklaiid  and  Duppa,  Proc  Roy.  Soc,  xiv.  458;  Wislicenus,  Ann.  Chem. 
Pkarm.  clxxxvi.  191 ;  Matthey,  Journ.  Prakt,  Chem.  [2],  vi  160. 

^  Rohn,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  cxc.  806. 

7  CrelVn  Ann.  1787,  145.  "  Gehlen,  Ann.  i.  340. 

*  Berze1iu.s,  Lf^hrb.  iii.  Aufl.  8,  47.  '®  Ann.  Chim.    xxiii.  42. 
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other  chemists  occupied  tliemsclvea  with  the  examinatiun  of  this 
acid ;'  amongst  otlitTS,  Laurent  found  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  - 
oxidizing  oleic  acid  with  nitric  acid.     It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action   of  nitric  acid  on  stearic   acid,*  castor  oil,"  linseed  oil,* 
and  other  fats. 

Suberic  acid  was  first  prepared  in  the  pure  state  by  Arppe, 
who  showed  that  the  compound  described  under  this  name 
always  contained  azelaic  acid,  and  that  this  ctiunut  be  removed 
by  crystallization  from  water  but  easily  by  treatment  with 
ether."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Laurent  used  ether 
for  the  separation  of  the  two  acids,  and  he  states  that  much  of 
the  suberic  acid  dissolves ;  but,  as  he  probably  did  not  repeat  the 
operation,  he  did  not  obtain  a  pure  suberic  acid.  Spiegel  then 
showed  that  on  oxidizing  cork,  oxalic  acid  and  other  acids  are 
formed  as  well  as  azelaic  acid.* 

In  order  Ui  prepare  suberic  acid,  palm  oil '  or  castor  oil  may 
be  employed.  In  the  latter  case  the  oil  is  allowed  to  nm  into 
boiling  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  125  until  no  further  red 
vapours  are  evolved  ;  *  the  mass  ia  then  distilled  with  frequent 
addition  of  water  in  order  to  remove  the  oenanthylic  acid,  and 
the  hot  liquid  then  separated  from  the  nitrated  oil  which  occurs 
with  it.  On  cooling,  a  mixture  of  suberic  and  azelaic  acids 
separates  out,  and  this  is  reciystallized  frequently  from  hctt 
water  and  then  treated  in  a  Mohr's  extraction  apparatus  with 
ether  until  the  residue  crystallizes  well  from  water.  From  100 
porta  of  castor  oil,  4  parts  of  suberic  acid  and  33  parts  of  azelaic 
acid  are  obtained.* 

When  fate  are  distilled  with  superheated  steam,  paraffins  and 
fatty  acids  are  formed,  and,  together  with  these,  suberic  acid  and 
ite  honiologue  azelaic  acid,  CoHj^O,,'" 

Suberic  acid  dissolves  at  15'''5  in  700  parts  of  water,  and  is 
much  more  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  crystallizing,  on 
cooling,  in  needles  often  an  inch  long  or  in  irregular  tables  which 
melt  at  140°.     In  presence  of  azelaic  acid  it  separates  in  grains 

'  H.  DrandPB,  .^iiii,  Pharm.  ix,  29G  ;  Chc-vrtnl,  Jim.  Chnu.  liii.  323  ;  jiivi. 
182  1  Beneliua,  loe.  eU. 
'  Broineb,  Anit.  Chtm.  Pharm.  xxxv.  8S. 
'  Tiily,  Chcm.  Soc.  Mcin.  i.  1. 
'  Ssflc,  Ana.  C!um.  Pharm.  IL  223. 


»  /ft.  c 


t.  Pharv 


cut. 


'  Oiuitler  Hnd  Hell.  Ber,  DhuIkIi.  C/urm.  Get.  xiii.  HUB, 
'  {irote,  ^11.  Chcfii.  Phnrm,  cxxx.  3u8  ;  Spiegel,  '«.  ' 
'  Dale,  Jimrn.  Clu-m.  Soc.  [a],  ii,  368. 
'"  Cahoun  ind  Demar^y,  Conipl.  Rriut.  xay.  61(1, 
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or  waxty  concretions  which,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ad- 
'  mixture,  melt  at  120® — 130°.  When  more  strongly  heated  it 
evolves  pungent  vapours  and  sublimes  in  needles.  It  boils  at 
about  300''  without  decomposition.  Heated  with  caustic  baiyta 
it  decomposes  partly  into  normal  hexane  and  carbon  dioxide 
whilst  another  part  suffers  further  decomposition.^ 

The  salts  of  suberic  acid  have  been  investigated  by  Arppe, 
but  especially  by  Gantter  and  Hell.  The  difficultly  soluble 
suberates  of  calcium,  barium,  and  several  other  metals  are  some- 
what more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

Eihyl  Sviberate,  CgHj2(C02.C2H5)2,  is  obtained  by  heating 
suberic  acid  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  pleasantly 
smelling  liquid  which  boils  at  280* — 282**  with  slight  decom- 
position (Gantter  and  Hell). 

Suberaldehyde,  CgH^^Og,  is  formed  together  with  suberic  acid 
and  palmitic  acid,  CigHggO^,  when  palmitoleic  acid,  C^gHgaOg,  is 
oxidized  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  bright  yellow  oily  liquid 
boiling  at  202^  and  is  converted  by  bromine  and  water  into 
suberic  acid.^ 

Oxysubcric  Acids.  When  suberic  acid  is  heated  with  a  mole- 
cule of  bromine,  monobromsuberic  acid  is  formed,  and  this  when 
treated  with  caustic  potash  yields  an  amorphous  sicbcromalcic 
acid,  C^H^^^OUXGO^II)^,  the  salts  of  which  crystallize  badly. 
If  the  double  quantity  of  bromine  be  employed,  dibromsuberic 
acid  is  obtained,  and  this  yields  with  caustic  potash  s^cberotartartc 
acid,  C8H^o(OH)2(C02H)2,  which  is  also  an  amorphous  substance.* 

651  Sicbcrone,  C^H^g^.  By  distilling  suberic  acid  with  lime 
Boussingault  obtained  a  liquid  boiling  at  186°,  whose  analysis 
gave  the  formula  CgHj^O,  and  its  vapour  a  density  of  4*392. 
He  called  this  substance  suberyl  hydride  as  it  yields  suberic 
acid  on  oxidation.*  TiUey  repeated  these  experiments,  and  found 
that  the  crude  product  when  distilled  yielded  a  volatile  liquid 
which  he  considered  to  be  benzene,  whilst  at  176°  Boussingault's 
compound  came  over,  leaving  behind  a  black  tarry  mass.  On 
oxidation  he  obtained  together  with  suberic  acid  a  considerable 
quantity  of  another  acid  crystallizing  in  needles,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  so-called  suberyl  hydride,  to  which  he  gave 
the  same  formula,  is  not  the  radical  of  suberic  acid.* 

*  Riche,  Ann.  Chan,  Phnrm.  cxiii.  105  ;  Dale,  loc.  cit. 
-  Schroder,  Ann  Chan.  Phami.  cxliii.  34. 

'  Gay-Lusaac  and  Gal,  ib,  civ.  251. 

*  Ann.  Cfiem.  Phnrm,  xix.  308. 

*  Chem,  Soc.  Mem,  i.  1. 
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Gerhardt  then  remarked  that  the  formula  CgHj,0  of  suberone 
as  he  called  it,  does  not  show  how  it  is  related  to  euberic  acid, 
whilst  the  probable  formula  CjHj^O  does  not  esplain  the  re- 
formation of  suberic  acid.^  Kekulo  then  assumed  that  suberone 
has  the  formula  C,^tL,fl^,  and  is  the  ketone  of  suberic  acid, 
standing  to  it  in  the  same  relation  as  common  acetone  does  to 
acetic  acid.'  The  forinatinn  of  two  acids  is  favourable  to  this 
view,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  vapour  density  obtained  by 
BouBsiDgault  does  not  correspond  to  this.  The  correct  formula 
was  determined  by  Dale  and  Schorlemmer,  who  showed  that  on 
oxidation  no  suberic  acid,  but  a-pimelic  acid  is  formed,  and  that 
the  volatile  body  observed  by  Tilley  is  hexane,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  other  higher  boiling  products  than  suberone  are 
obtained,' 

Suberone  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  peppermint-like  smell, 
boiling  at  179° — 181°,  and  having  a  vapour-density  of  3'73.* 
It  combines  with  naacent  hydrocyanic  acid  forminff  the  cyan- 
hydrine  or  nitril  C,H,2(0H)CN,  a  colourless  hquid  which  is 
decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrocliloric  acid,  with  separation  of 
sal-ammoniac,  into  oxymihcrancarhoxylic  add,  CjHi;(OH).COjH. 
This  crystallizes  from  water  in  glistening  small  tables  an  inch 
in  length  wliich  contain  half  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, wluch  they  lose  at  GO".  It  crystallizes  from  hot  benzene  in 
anhydrous  glistening  needles  melting  at  79° — 80°  It  posaesaes 
at  first  a  sweet  and  then  an  astringent  taste  like  alum.  When 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  first  converted  into  ehlor- 
suhfranearboxi/lie  add,  CjH^^CI.COjH,  a  thick  liquid  attacking 
the  skin,  and  being  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  suberan- 
airboxi/lic  acid,  C,H|j.COjH,  a  body  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizing  &om  dilute  alcohol  in  glistening  scales  melting 
at  53° — 54'.  By  the  action  of  sodium  and  water  it  is  converted 
into  giiherajuarboxylic  acid,  CjHjj.COjH,  a  liquid  having  a  fatty 
acid  odour,  and  volatilizing  in  a  current  of  steam,  When  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid,  a  crystalline  dibasic  acid  is  obtained  having 
cither  the  formula  CgHijO^  or  that  of  CgH„0,.  The  more  com- 
plete investigation  of  this  will  probably  explain  the  constitution 
of  suberone,*  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  suberene  is  a 
peculiar  ketone  in  which  the  carboxyl  is  not  placed  between 
two  monad  alcohol  radicals,  but  is  combined  to  a  diad  hexylene. 

'   TraiU  Chm.  Org.  ii.  Tfl2.  '  Ltkrb.  U.  *1. 

'  CAiim.  tSoe.  Joum,.  [2],  xii.  085. 

*  DhU  mid  Si'horlBmmcr,  iA.  1870,  i.  6S0. 

'  Spiegel,  Ann.  Chen.  Pharm.  ccii,  117 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  azelaic  acid  and  sebacic  acid,  the  two 
next  highest  homologues  to  suberic  acid,  do  not  yield  any 
homologues  of  suberone  on  heating  with  lime,  but  give  a  very 
compUcated  mixture  of  different  compounds.^  Succinic  acid 
behaves  in  a  similar  way.  The  calcium  salt  of  this  body  when 
submitted  to  dry  distillation  was  formerly  thought  to  yield  a 
succinone  boiling  at  120V  but  recent  investigations  have,  how- 
ever, shown  that  this  is  a  mixture.^ 

Isoaubeinc  Acid.  When  ethyl  monobrombutyrate  is  heated 
with  finely  divided  silver  a  singularly  smelling  liquid  boiling  at 
245'' — 247°,  is  formed  together  with  other  compounds.  This 
body  has  the  composition  of  ethyl  suberate.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  the  ethereal  salts  of  two  suberic  acids,  of  which  one  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  feathery  grouped 
needles,  melting  at  184 — 185"*,  whilst  the  more  easily  soluble 
acid  forms  large  crystals  which  melt  at  127*.* 

Two  isomeric  acids  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  ethyl 
bromisobutyrate,  of  which  the  readily  soluble  one  crystallizes 
similarly  to  succinic  acid  and  melts  at  95"",  whilst  the  difficultly 
soluble  one  does  not  melt  till  146**'5.* 

'  Dale  and  Schorlemmer,  Jaum,  Chepi.  Soc,  1879,  L  687. 

"  D'Arcet,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [8],  ix.  206. 

'  Fanaro,  Ber,  DetUseh.  Chem,  Qes.  xiv.  2240. 

^  Hell  and  Miihlhauser,  i6.  xiii.  479. 

^  Hell  and  Wittekind,  i6.  viL  819 ;  HeU,  ib,  x.  2229. 


OLEFINES   CONTAINING    MORE   THAN   EIGHT 

ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 

652  Of  these  series  only  a  few  members  are  as  yet  known, 
and  of  these  only  those  which  have  been  more  exactly  described 
will  be  here  mentioned. 

Diaraylene,  C^^Hgo,  was  first  obtained  by  Cahours  by  the  re- 
peated distillation  of  amyl  alcohol  over  phosphorus  pentoxide, 
and  described  as  amylene}  Balard  then  obtained  it,  together  with 
common  amylene,  by  heating  amyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride, 
and  termed  it  paramyleiie,^  Bauer  found  that  it  is  also  easily 
formed,  together  with  higher  polymerides,  when  amylene  obtained 
from  fusel  oil  is  heated  with  zinc  chloride  to  100°.*  According 
to  Cahours  and  Balard  this  body  boils  at  160°,  and  according  to 
Bauer  at  165°,  but  as  common  amyl  alcohol  and  the  amylene 
obtained  from  this  are  mixtures,  and  as  the  reaction  produced 
by  zinc  chloride  is  a  very  complicated  one,  the  diamylene 
obtained  in  this  way  is  also  doubtless  a  mixture.  On  the  other 
hand  the  diamylene  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
trimethyl  ethylene  is  probably  a  simple  product.  This  boils  at 
154<'_156^  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  07845.*  The 
diamylene  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  common 
amylene  ^  or  on  the  mixtures  of  amylenes  produced  by  heating 
amyl  iodide  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  probably  identical  with  this.® 
In  order  to  prepare  it  one  volume  of  common  amylene  is  shaken 
up  at  0°  with  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-64.7 

A  peculiar  weak  oily  aci<l  having  the  composition  C-H^^Oj 

^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Ixx.  81.  «  Ih.  [3],  xii.  322. 

»  Jahresb.  1861,  660. 

*  Wyschnegradsky,  Bet,  Dcutsch,  Chem,  Oes.  viii.  434, 

*  Bauer,  SUzungb,  Wien.  Akcul,  xliv.  [2],  87 ;  Berthelot,  Conipt,  Rend,  Ivi. 
1242. 

*  Lebedew,  Ber.  Deutach,  Chem,  Oes,  viii,  767  ;  Joum.  Bum,  Chem,  Ges,  vii. 
246. 

'  Erlenmeyer,  ZcUitch.  Chem.  1865,  362  ;  Schneider,  Ann,  Chem.  Phann, 
clvii.  207. 
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is  obtained,  together  with  acetic  acid  and  acetone,  by  oxidizing 
diamrlene  with  chromic  acid  solution.  To  this  bodv  Schneider 
gave  the  name  of  am^tkenic  acid.  A  neutral  oil  is  also  formed 
which  has  the  composition  Cj^^H^O,  when  amylene  dibromide  is 
heated  with  water  and  lead  oxide/  and  this  by  further  oxidation 
is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide,  acetic  acid,  and  amethenic 
add. 

As  the  formation  of  diamylene  from  amylene  corresponds  to 
that  of  di-isobutylene  from  butylene,  it  pnjbably  possesses, 
aocoiding  to  Butleiow,  the  following  constitution : 

CXCIL-CH, 


HendeeaJylenu^  ^u^»  ^  obtained  from  secondary  hendecatyl 
bnmiide,  and  therefore  is  probably  methyl-octyl-eihvlene.  It  is 
a  Bqnid  boiling  at  192*— 19r.« 

653  Tri'iMtmtyiau,  C^jHjp  is  obtained  when  isobutyiene  is 
passed  into  a  cold  mixture  of  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
part  erf  water,*  or  when  di-isobutylene  or  isobutyiene  is  heated  with 
terdary  butyl  iodide  and  lime  to  100\*  According  to  Dobbin  it 
is  also  formed,  together  with  traces  of  isobutyiene  but  no  di- 
ia-butylene.  when  the  teniaiy  ioilide  is  bivMight  in  c«,^ntact  with 
rino  oxide  at  the  onlinary  tomjxratuiv.*  It  is  a  cc»lourless 
liquid  which  Knls  at  177  \> — 178 -5,  and  at  0*  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-774.  When  oxiilizcxl  ^-ith  chromic  acid  solution 
it  yields  carK^n  dioxide,  acetone,  acvtio  aoid.  trimothvl-acetic 
acid,  and  methyKlibutyl-aoetio  acid,  0„H,^0^  a  Kxlv  crvstal- 

lixiiig  ftvm  alcohol  in  ghstening  sciUos,  melting  at   60" ^70** 

Knling  at  f  06*.  anil  jx>ssessing  but  faintly  acid  pn>perties. 

Tri-isobutylene  has  mv>st  i\rohably  the  following  constitution : 

A-^cu-Ji.V^<*,Cj*H^^.  is  v^btaineil  by  the  action  O'f  sulphuric  acid 
on  a-^^thyKlimothvl-othvloiu\  and  Knls  at  liHr' — 199°.  The 
is^mieric  ^i-ethyUlimethyl-ethylono  yields  a  di-bexvlene  boiling 
at  19:i  — 197  > 

•  Gii-s^^vko,  /.:-v*t,  rh-^.  \>:\  4>^l.  »  r..:::rrrw.  ,:=a-rrf..  1S7»    364 

-  .Vi^rH.  rk.-/%.  S^w  \>^\  1.  f;!'^  '  .U»>:r.,  L^y/s  Ann,  cxrr.  561 


CETYLENE.  285 


In  addition  to  these  olefines,  others  may  here  be  mentioned 
which  are  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  solid  paraffin  (Pai-t  I., 
p.  137),  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  lime-soaps  of  tiuin-oil  ^ 
or  occur  in  Burmah  petroleum.^ 


From  Parufliii. 

Liuie  Soup. 

Petroleum. 

B.P. 

B.1*. 

B.P. 

Nonylene,  CgHjg 

145°-148° 

153° 

— 

Decatylene,  C^^Hg^, 

170°-172'' 

174°(5 

no^s 

Hendecatylene,  C^Hgg 

193^-195" 

195°-4. 

195°-9 

Dodecatylene,  CjgHg^ 

— 

212°-6 

208°-3-214!°-6 

Tridecatylene,  CigH^g 

232°-7 

Triamylcne,  C^^H^,  is  fonned  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride 
on  amyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  turpentine,  and 
boiling  at  245°— 248^ 

In  addition  to  this  define,  tetra-amylene,  C^qH^q,  is  also 
formed,  boiling  between  390°  and  400°.  This  body  was  noticed 
by  Balard  and  termed  by  him  metamylene.' 

654  Cetylene  or  Cetene,  CigHgg,  was  obtained  by  Dumas  and 
Peligot  by  heating  cetyl  alcohol  with  phosphorus  pentoxide.  It  is 
also  formed  by  boihng  cetyl  chloride  for  some  time,*  and  is  found 
amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  spermaceti^  It 
is  a  liquid  boiling  at  274°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  at  15°  of 
0*7893°.®  It  combines  easily  with  bromine  to  form  cetylene 
dibromide,  Ci^IIggBrg,  a  heavy  yellow  liquid  which  decomposes 
on  heating.  It  also  unites  with  hypochlorous  acid  to  form  cetylene 
cJdorhydrin,  Ci5H32Cl(OH),  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  about  300° 
and  being  converted  by  caustic  potash  into  cetylene  oxide,  CjgHggO, 
a  body  crystallizing  in  small  needles  melting  at  30°  and  boiling 
at  about  300".^ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  so-called  oil  of  wine 
{oleum  vitrioli  dulce)  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl  sulphate  with 
several  defines  (Paf  1 1.,  p.  354).  When  shaken  up  with  water  the 
sulphate  is  dissolved,  and  an  oily  liquid  remains,  which  on  cool- 
ing deposits  prisms  of  etherol,  a  body  melting  at  110°,  and  boil- 
ing at  260°.  The  liquid  separated  from  this  is  termed  etherin, 
and  this  does  not  solidify  above  — 35°  and  boils  at  280°.®  These 
two  olefines  are  probably  isomeric  with  cetylene,  as  is  also  that 

^  Storer  and  Warren,  Zcitseh.  Chcm.  1868,  229.  '  lb.  231. 

3  Jnn.  Chitn.  Phi/s,  (3)  xu.  326.  *  Tuttschew,  Jahrcsb.  1860,  406. 

*  Smith,  Jnn.  Chcm,  Pharm.  xlii.  241. 

'^  MendelojVir,  JahrcAh.  1860,  7. 

'  Carina,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  201. 

"  Serullas,  Ann.  67am.  Phys.  [2J,  xxzix.  152. 
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which  is  obtained  together  with  heptane  and  other  products  when 
azelaic  acid  is  distilled  with  baryta.  Tliis  cetylene  crystallizes 
in  needles,  melts  at  41**— 42^  and  boils  at  283°— 285^l 

HexyropyUne,  C^gHg^  is  formed  together  with  propylene  and 
other  polymerides  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  acetic  acid  on 
propylene  bromide.     It  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  SOO** — 400''.^ 

655  Ceryhne  or  Cerotene,  C^^^,  is  formed  together  with  cerotic 
acid,  in  the  distillation  of  Chinese  wax.  It  is  a  paraffin-like 
mass,  melting  at  57° — 58°.  When  it  is  melted  in  a  closed  tube 
bent  at  right  angles,  and  distilled  six  or  seven  times  backwards 
and  forwards,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  combustible  gases 
and  of  oily  liquids  boiling  between  75°  and  260°.*  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  solid  paraffin. 

According  to  Konig  and  Kiesow  a  solid  hydrocarbon  is  found 
in  hay,  and  this  which  melts  at  65° — 66°,  is  either  an  olefinc, 
CgyHj^  or  a  paraffin.* 

Melissylene  or  Melene,  CjpHg^j,  was  obtained  by  Ettling  by 
distilling  beeswax,  and  was  believed  by  him  to  be  a  paraffin.* 
Brodie  then  obtained  it  by  distilling  melissyl  alcohol  and  myricine 
(Part  I.,  p.  682).^  It  forms  colourless  crystals  which  melt  at  62° 
and  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 


OXYACIDS    CONTAINING   MORE    THAN    EIGHT 

ATOfifS   OF  CARBON. 

M.P. 

7  Ethyl-amyl-oxalic  acid,  J?^^fi^C(OH)COoH  Crystalline.     — 

^  yS-Dipropyl-ethylene-lactic  acid, 

(C3H7)2.C(OH).CH2.C02H        Syrup.        — 

»  Diamyl-oxalic  acid,  (C5Hi,)2.C(OH)C02H  Silky  threads.  122° 

^®  Oxymyristic  acid,  Ci^HggOg  Glistening  plates.     57' 

"  Oxymargaric  acid,  CiyHj^Oj  Plates.         80° 

*  Dale  and  Sthorlemmer,  Ann,  Ostein.  Pharm,  cxxxvi.  265. 
'•*  Prunier,  Coinpt.  Rend.  Ixxvi.  98. 

»  Brodie,  Phil.  Trans.  1848  [1],  167. 

*  Ber,  Dcitisch.  Chem.  Ocs.  vi.  600. 

»  Ann.  Chein,  Pharm.  ii.  255.  »  Phil,  Trans.  1849,  i.  99. 

7  FranklaDd  and  Duppa,  Phil.  Trans.  1866,  829. 

*  Schirokow,  Bur.  Deuisch,  Chem.  Ocs,  xii.  2375. 
^  Frankland  and  Duppa,  loc.  cit. 

'•  R.  Miiller,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  xiv.  2476. 
'*  Ebcrt,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chem,  Gts.  ^nii.  775. 


AZELAIC  ACID. 


Oxymyristic  acid  is  found,  together  with  methyl-ethyl-acetic 
acid  in  the  ethereal  oil  of  the  fruit  of  Angelia  arckanjelica. 


KETONIC  ACIDS. 


B.P. 


Ethyl  heptyl-acetacetate,  ( Primary^         27r-273° 

Cj,H30.CH(CjH„)C0..CjH,  (  Secondary  ^      250°-260° 

"Ethyl  octyl-acetacetate,  C.H30".CH(CgH„)C0,.Ci,H5  280'*-282'' 

*  Ethyl  di-i8obutyl-acetacetate,CjHaO.U(G4HB)aC03.C2Hs 

250°-253'' 

*  Ethyl  diheptyl-acetacetate,CjHsO.C(CjHis)jCOi,.C^H,3ai°-332'' 
'  Ethyl  dioctyl-acetacetate,  C.H30.C{C3Hn)j.CO...C,H5  340^-342" 


DIBASIC  ACIDS. 

656  Azflaic  Arid,  t'lHi/COjH)^.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  Laurent  gave  this  name  to  an  acid  which  he  found 
amongst  the  products  of  oxidation  of  oleic  acid.  Buokton  then 
obtained  anchoic  add  by  boiling  Chioese  wax  with  nitric  acid/ 
and  W'irz  obtained  hpargylic  add^  from  coco-nut  oil.  According 
to  Arppe  these  acids  are  identical,  and  he  retained  for  them 
the  original  name,  and  was  the  tirst  to  prepare  pure  azelaic  acid- 
The  particulars  of  this  have  already  been  given  under  suberic 
acid,  from  which  a^id  it  is  separated  by  treatment  with  ether 
in  which  it  is  easily  soluble.  A  mixture  of  the  two  acids  may  * 
also  be  dissolved  in  ammonia  anil  fractionally  precipitated  with 
calcium  chloride,  when  the  calcium  salt  of  azelaic  acid  is  first 
thrown  down.* 

Azelaic  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  large  thin  scales,  melt- 
ing at  10tl°'5,  and  dissolving  in  900  parts  of  cold,  but  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  On  heating,  the  greater  portion 
volatilizes  without  decomposition  and  with  evolution  of  pungent 
vapours,  whence  its  name,  from  dy^o>,  I  strangle  or  suffocate. 

'  JounUii,  vijiij.  riurra..  Pli-inn.  re.  105. 

'  VeiiJilile.  Brr.  DeiUfch.  Vktm.  0«.  liii.  1951. 

*  (tuthm^t,  Ana.  C'itiu.  Phana,  cciv.  2. 

*  Miit«r,  Ber.  IkutKk,  Chem.  Oa.  vii,  SnO. 

'  Jounlao,  lor.  cU.  '  Gutbwit,  luc,  rit. 

'  Jaum,  <^rm.  Une   x.  lOfl. 
'  /tun.  CAmn,  Pltarm.  civ.  385. 

*  Orotp,  Jan.  l/hm.  Phana.  met.  2I1S  ;  Spiegi.l,  ih.   oxrii.  1J5  ;  finnllcr  nli'l 


Hfll,  Bcr.  Dtulacb.  Cb/m.  (!'■: 


r.  n«(F. 


■>«i 
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Its  salts  have  been  investigated  by  Arppe  and  by  Gantter 
and  Hell. 

a-Azelaic  Acid  is  formed  by  heating  butyro-furonic  acid, 
CgHjgOg,  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus.  It 
crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  small  needles  which  melt  at 
117°— llS'.i 

657  SebacicAcid,  C8Hjg(C02H)2.  The  fact  that  when  fats  are 
distilled  an  acid  is  obtained  was  known  in  the  last  century. 
Crell  believed  it  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  and  termed  it  fat-acid, 
and  niade  many  experiments  upon  it  in  1778  and  1779,  but 
Th^nard  in  1801  showed  that  this  volatile  acid  was  acetic  acid 
as  Gren  had  suggested.  This  same  chemist,  however,  further 
showed  that  a  much  less  volatile  acid  was  obtained  by  distilling 
lard.*  This  fact  was  confirmed  by  V.  Rose.*  It  is  formed 
from  the  oleic  acid  contained  in  fats,*  and  can,  therefore,  be 
obtained  by  distilling  this  acid  alone.*  Berzelius  considered 
this  acid  to  be  a  benzoic  acid,  the  properties  of  which  were 
altered  by  admixture.  Its  individuality  was  first  established 
by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  1834.* 

Sebacic  acid  is  formed  together  with  methyl-hexyl-carbinol 
when  castor-oil  soap  is  heated  with  caustic  alkali,^  and  this 
reaction  serves  as  the  best  means  of  its  preparation.  For  this 
purpose  castor  oil  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  strongest  soda 
ley,  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  at  40**,  the  hard  cake  then 
separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  the  cake  broken  up  and 
dried  quickly,  with  stirring,  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  then  heated  until 
the  smell  of  capryl  alcohol  becomes  perceptible.  It  is  then 
poured  at  once  into  cold  water,  and  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
the  acid  separates  out.®  It  dissolves  in  1000  parts  of  water  at 
17^  and  in  fifty  parts  at  100**.  It  is  easily  soluble,  and  forms 
feather-like  crystals  or  thin  plates  which  melt  at  127°. 

The  salts  have  been  investigated  by  Neison. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  jalapin  and  some  of  its 
derivatives,  W.  Mayer  obtained  an  acid  having  the  composition 
of  sebacic  acid,  which,  as  it  melted  at  lOJ?'',  he  believed  to  be 
distinct  from  this  substance,  and  termed  it  iponiic  acid.*     As, 

"  TSnnies,  Bcr.  Deuisch,  Cliem,  Qcs.  xiL  1200. 

^  Ann,  Chim.  xxxix.  193.  '  Neu.  Journ.  Chem.  iii.  170. 

*  Gehleii,  Journ,  Client.  Phys.  ii.  275. 

*  lledtenbacher,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  xxxv.  188. 

«  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Ivii.  332.  '  Boiuh,  .b.  [3],  xliv.  100  ;  xlvUi.  99 

*  0.  N.  Witt,  Ber.    DciUsch.  Chtm.   Oes,  vii.   220 ;  see  also  Noison,   Joum. 
Chetn.  Soe.  1874,  301. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  145. 


however,  Neison   and   Bayne   found,  this   Bubstance   is   really 
sebacic  acid,  Mayer  not  having  properly  purified  hia  product.' 

HejitjiUinahnic  Acid,  (C,H,n)CH(COjH)j,  ia  obtained  by  the 
action  of  aecondary  heptyl  bromide  on  ethyl  aod-malonate.  It 
forms  crystals  which  melt  at  97° — 98°.^ 

Br  assy  lie  Add;  CgH,g{COjH}j,  is  formed,  together  with 
dioxybehenoleic  acid  and  braasylic  anhydride  by  the  action  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  belienoleic  acid,  CjjH^O,,  the  chief 
product  being  the  aldehyde,  a  light  oily  liquid  which  ia  oxidized 
to  bra^syUc  acid  by  means  of  bromine  and  water.  The  acid 
ia  scarcely  sohible  in  cold,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling, 
water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  crystallizes  in  scales 
which  melt  at  108°5.* 

Roccellic  Acid,  C,jH^(C0^H)2,  was  discovered  by  Heeren  in 
the  lichens  Roccella  /uci/ormis  and  Leca/wra  tartarea*  and 
further  examined  by  Liebig,"  Kane,'  and  Schunck.'  Ita  exact 
composition  was  determined  by  Hesse.*  In  order  to  prepare  it 
the  lichens  are  treated  with  dilute  ammonia,  the  solution 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  washed  precipitate 
decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Roccellic  acid  is  insoluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
crystallizes  in  silver-white  rectangular  four-sided  tables  which 
melt  at  130",  and  at  a  higher  temperature  partially  volatilize, 
another  part  being  converted  into  the  oily  anhydride, 

Diodyl-inalm.ic  Acid,  {Offi„)fi{CO^)^.  is  insoluble  in 
wtiter,  and  separates  out  from  hot  benzene  iu  crystals  which  melt 
at  75°.' 

'  Joum.  Clicm.  Soe.  1871,  729. 

-  Veoable,  Bar.  Datlsch.  CIkih.  Ges.  liii,  1651. 

'  Hanukneebt,  Aim.  C/itm.  Pbamx.  ciliii.  46. 

'  Sduceigg.  Jowni.  lis.  ZM,  '  Fogg.  Ann.  ixi.  31. 

•  Phil.  Tranj.  1840,  299.  '  CTkwn.  Soe,  Jotrn.  UL  1S8. 
'  Ami.  Chtm.  Fharm.  wvii.  332, 

*  Coandand  niscliolf,  ib.  cciv.  103. 


THE  URIC  ACID  GROUP. 

658  Uric  Acid,  CgU^N^Og.  The  attention  of  the  alchemists, 
and  especially  of  Paracelsus,  was  naturally  directed  to  the  peculiar 
deposits  known  as  urinary  concretions.  In  comparing,  as  was 
his  wont,  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  animal  body  with 
those  which  take  place  in  ordinary  chemical  reactions,  Para- 
celsus explained  that  the  deposition  of  these  concretions  was 
similar  to  that  of  cream  of  tartar  observed  in  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  and  hence  these  bodies  were  classed  together  by  him 
under  the  name  of  tartarus.  Van  Helmolt  held  similar  views, 
but  he  made  these  deposits  the  subject  of  an  experimental  in- 
vestigation, and  observed  that  on  dry  distillation  they  yielded 
the  volatile  alkali,  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  some  combustible 
oil,  and  carbon.^  Similar  experiments  were  made  by  other 
chemists.  But  the  examination  of  uric  acid  in  the  wet  way 
yielded  no  important  results,  until  Scheele  in  1776  discovered 
uric  acid  and  showed  that  certain  of  these  concretions  dis- 
solve in  alkali,  and  are  reprecipitated  on  the  addition  of 
acids.  He  likewise  noticed  that  they  dissolve  in  nitric  acid 
with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours  and  fixed  air,  and  that  the 
solution  on  evaporation  leaves  a  red  residue.  In  one  passage 
Scheele  explains  that  the  concretion  is  an  oily  salt  in  which 
the  acid  is  in  excess,  and  in  another  he  calls  it  a  new  acid.- 
About  the  same  time  Bergman  was  occupied  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  urinary  calculus  and  he  also  noticed  the  formation 
of  the  red  colour  produced  by  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid.^ 

Uric  acid  was  first  termed  litliic  acid,  the  name  which  it  now 
bears  having  been  introduced  by  Pearson  in  1797  in  the  form 
of  uric  oxide,*  whilst  Fourcroy,  in  1799,  designated  it  as  add 
urique.^ 

*  Tractate  de  Uthiasa,  1044. 

«  Ojmsc.  ii.  73 ;  Crdl.  N.  EiUdcck.  iil  227. 
'  Opusc.  iv.  387 ;  Crdl.  iii.  232. 

*  Schcrer,  Jmirn,  them,  i.  48.  •  Ann.  Ch^m.  xvi.  116 ;  xxvii.  225. 


UBIO  ACID.  29! 

Amongst  the  numerous  chemists  wlio  have  investigated  uric 
acid  the  names  of  Liebig  and  Wohler  deserve  the  first  mention. 
In  their  classical  research  they  showed  that  t!ie  acid  yields  a  large 
number  of  derivatives,  which  may  be  grouped  together  uuder 
alloxan,  C^H^NjO,,  and  parabanic  acid,  CjHjNjO^.'  Schlieper 
then  made  us  acquainted  with  many  other  derivative.*,*  but  it 
is  to  Baeyer's  investigation  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
clear  insight  into  the  constitution  of  these  somewhat  complicated 
compounds,  inasmuch  as  lie  showed  that  most  of  these  derivatives 
are  compound  ureas  containing  acid  radicals.^ 

Uric  acid  is  a  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the  animal 
organism.  It  occurs  in  human  urine,  which  normally  contains 
about  O'o  grams  per  diem.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  urine 
of  other  mammalia,  especially  in  that  uf  the  carnivora,  and  also 
in  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  birds  and  reptiles.  The  excre- 
ment of  insects  and  other  lower  animals  also  contains  uric  acid ; 
it  is  likewise  found  in  the  flesh  of  the  alligator,  and  in  the 
lungs,  spleen,  liver,  and  brain  of  the  ox.*  In  gout  and  other 
diseases  it  occurs  in  the  blood  as  the  acid  sodium  salt,^  and  it  is 
deposited  in  the  joints,  as  so-called  chalk  stones,  and  is  also  found 
in  various  secretions,  as  in  the  saliva,  perspiration,  gastric  juice, 
&c.'  Urinary  concretions,  as  well  as  the  buff-coloured  sediment  or 
mnddiaess  observed  in  the  urine  of  man  and  or  many  animals, 
usually  con.sists  of  uric  acid  or  acid  ammonium  urate,  and  this 
re-dissolves  when  the  urine  is  warmed. 

Amido-acids,  such  as  glycocolK  leucine,  aspartic  acid,^  as  well 
as  urea  itself,"  when  brought  into  the  oiganisoi  of  fowls  arc 
changed  to  uric  a^id  found  in  the  urine. 

Prtrparalion.  Uric  acid  was  formerly  prepared  either  from 
urine,  from  urinary  concretions,  or  from  the  excrement  of 
graminivorous  birds  an<l  serpents."  Guano  is  now  best  employed 
for  the  p\irpo8e,  and  not  long  ago  uric  acid  was  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  from  this  source  for  the  preparation  of  the  red 


'  ..^nn.  (Attn.  Pharm.  i 


•  ih.  . 


L  \%. 


1:B9; 


.-i.  U\. 


'  lb.  Ivi,  1 


*  On  the  OMiUTMice  of  Uric  Acid,  »w  GmHiti's  Unndbaok,  vol.  x.  n,  (56. 

•  Garrod,  Med.  CKir.  Tram.  xxxl.  83.     Ih.  xxxvii.  82S. 
'  Itoncheron,  Compt.  Bend,  xuiii.  Sill. 

'  KuieHem,  Btr.  DeultA.  Cheiii.  am.  x.  1930  ;  Jalfe  Hnrl  Meyer,  lA. 

"  BrMonnot,  ^iiii.  CAiitt.  FKyt.  %y\L  302;  I'tohI,  FKil.  Trans.  lalS,  i 
Benich,  Ann.  Chrm.  Phann.  liT.  180;  AIImi  Kuil  Bcnscb,  ib.  Ixv.  181  :  I^'iitsi 
JouTTi.  Prakt.  Cliftn,  lir.  210  ;  Arppe,  Ann.  Chem.  Phana.  Isiivii.  237. 
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colouring-matter  inurexide,  the  demand  for  which  has,  however^ 
now  disappeared,  owing  tij  the  introduction  of  aniline  red. 

In  oriler  to  prepare  uric  acid,  guano  is  first  moistened  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dissolve  the  oxalates,  carbonates, 
and  phosphates  which  are  present.  The  resiilue  is  then  boiled 
with  caustic  sixla,  and  the  clear  solution  aciilified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  the  uric  acid  which  is  then  precipitated  be 
not  colourless,  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  permanganate 
or  potassium  bichromate  is  added  to  the  boiling  alkaline 
solution,  and  the  uric  acid  then  re  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  precipitate  being  afterwards  repeatedly  boiled  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crude  acid  may  also  be  dissolved 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  water.' 


659  Sj/nth^sis  of  Uric  Arid.  Uric  acid  has  rBcently  been  ob-H 
tained  synthetically.  Strecker  had  noticed  some  time  ago  that, 
when  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  160" — 170°.  uric 
acid  decomposes  into  glycocoll,  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide,' 
the  two  latter  compounds  being  products  of  decomposition  of 
urea.  Horbaczeweski  has  now  made  the  interesting  discovery, 
that  when  glycocoll  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  urea  to  200* — 
300°,  uric  acid  is  formed  ; ' 

CjHjNOj  +  3CH,N,0  =  CjHjN.Oj  +  3NH,  +  2H„0. 


■-  Deiilarh.  Uhtm.  Oa.  1 
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Properties.  Uric  acid  consists  of  a  crystalline  powder  of  small 
scales  or  tables  (Fig.  Ill),  which  become  lar<jer  when  slowly 
deposited  from  urine.  It  dissolves  at  20°  in  from  14,000  to 
15,000  parts,  and  at  100'  in  from  1,800  to  1,900  parts  of  water. 
It  ia  insoluble  in  alcohol  but  tolerably  soluble  in  glycerine,  and 
it  also  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
On  dry  distillation  uric  acid  decomposes  without  fusion,  yielding 
ammonia,  cyanic  acid,  cyanuric  acid,  and  urea.^  Scheele  noticed 
thatasohd  acid  is  deposited  on  the  sublimation  of  uric  acid,  and 
this  lie  compared  to  succinic  acid,  whilst  Pearson  considered  it 
to  be  benzoic  acid.  WilUam  Henry  held  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  peculiar  acid,  and  this  was  confiiined,  in  the  year  1820,  by 
Lassaigne  and  Chevalier  who  termed  it  pyro-urie  acid,  and  this 
was  shown  by  Wohler  to  be  cyanuric  acid.  When  oxidized  in 
acid  solution  it  yields  urea  and  alloxan  or  mesoxalyl  urea, 
C30j,(NH)jC0,  and  when  heated  with  ammonia,  mycomelic 
acid,  C30(NH)jC0,  ia  formed,*  which  latter  compound  is  also 
obtained  when  uric  acid  is  heated  with  water  to  180",  carbon 
monoxide  being  evolvefl.*  Tliese  reactions  point  to  the  constitu- 
tional formula  of  uric  acid  which  waa  first  given  by  Fittig :  * 

Allu:(,.n.  MjeomelicAri,!. 

HN— CO  HN— C=NH 


CO  CO    +    2NHg    =    CO  CO  +    2HaO. 

HN— C= 


.       I 
HN-CO 


do    I'ba'^o   =  CO 

HN— C— NH  HN— C=NH 

Another  constitutional  formula  for  uric  acid  proposed  by 
Medicus,  whicli  corresponds  well  with  most  of  the  reactiooB,  ia 
the  following : 

HN— CO 

CO  C-NH 

I    II    >co- 

UN— C— N 

'  Whhior.  Poj-i.  Ann.  xv.  fiiO  niiJ  626. 

•  WfihlcT  mill  hivliig,  Ann.  Chem.  Phnrm.  xiivi.  311. 
"  Wnhler,  A«>v.  Chun.  Pham.  nn.  118;  Hliuiiw«ti.  ib.  dii.  211. 

•  Grundr.  Or^.  Ckem.  10  Aufl.  300  ;  Ser.  Ikulach.  Chfu.  IJta.  li. 
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Tests.  When  uric  acid  is  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  pinkish  residue  is  obtained, 
which,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  yields  a  deep  reddish-purple 
solution.  Potash  converts  the  colour  into  a  violet  blue.  This 
reaction,  which  was  first  observed  by  Prout,  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  Murexide. 

If  uric  acid  be  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  carbonate  of  soda  solution, 
and  then  brought  on  to  a  piece  of  filter-paper  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  dark  brown  stain  of  metallic  silver 
is  formed.' 

Estimation  of  Uric  Add,  In  order  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  uric  acid  contained  in  urine,  200  cc.  of  the  liquid  are  mixed 
with  10  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
aft«r  standing  a  few  hours  20  cc.  of  conceiitrated  sal-ammoniac 
solution  are  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  forty- 
eight  hours  longer  in  a  cool  place.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter  and  washed  two  or  three  times,  and  then  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*123,  and  ten  parts  of  water  poured  on  until  the  whole  of 
the  ammonia  has  been  removed.  The  filtrate  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  for  six  hours,  and  the  uric  acid  which  precipitates 
is  added  to  that  on  the  filter,  and  the  whole  washed  twice 
with  water  and  then  with  alcohol.  It  is  dried  at  110°,  0  03 
gram  being  added  to  the  weight  found.^ 


The  Urates. 

66o  Uric  aciJ  is  a  weak  dibasic  acid.  Its  salts,  which  have 
been  chiefly  investigated  by  Bensch,^  and  Bensch  and  Allen,*  are 
for  the  most  part  difiicultly  soluble  in  water,  the  normal  urates 
of  the  alkali  metals  being  the  most  soluble ;  from  these  solutions 
carbon  dioxide  precipitates  the  difficultly  soluble  acid  salts. 

Normal  Potassium  Urate,  C^HgN^OjKg.  Uric  acid  dissolves 
readily  in  potash  ley  forming  .a  liquid  which  has  a  sweetish  taste 
and  which  froths  like  soap-suds  (Scheele).  The  normal  salt  is 
precipitated  from  this  solution  by  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  also 
obt^ned  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  dilute  caustic  potash  and 
evaporating  the  solution  in  a  retort.     The  salt  is  obtained  in 

'  Schiff,  Ann.  Chtrti.  Pharm,  cix.  67. 

2  Sulkowski,  Frejtenius*  ZeitJwh.  xvi.  371. 

3  Ann.  Chan,  Pharm.  liv.  189.  ■»  lb.  Ixv.  181- 
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□eedles  or  as  a  wliite  (crystalline  meal.  It  possesses  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction  and  a  caustic  taste,  and  it  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  boiling  water  with  formation  of  the  acid  salt.  Thirty- 
six  parta  of  water  at  15°  dissolve  one  part  of  the  salt,  but  it 
appears  to  be  partially  decomposed  as  the  solution  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  free  caustic  potash,  and  the  undissolved  residue 
contains  the  acid  salt. 

Acid  Potassium  Urate,  C^H^NjOgK,  is  an  amorphous  or 
granular  mass  which  dissolves  at  20°  in  from  700  to  800  parts, 
and  at  100°  in  from  70  to  80  parts  of  water.  In  fevers  it  occurs 
as  a  urinary  deposit. 

Normal  Sodium  Urate,  CjH^N^OjNaj  -I-  H^O,  closely  resembles 
the  potassium  salt,  and  forms  hard  nodules  which  dissolve  with 
partial  decomposition  in  62  parta  of  water. 


Acid  Sodiuvi  Urate,  2C,H,N,03Na  +  H^O,  is  formed  not  only 
by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  the  normal  salt,  but  also 
when  uric  acid  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  sodium 
phosphate,  or  sodium  acetate.  It  is  a  crystalHne  powder  ex- 
hibiting under  the  microEcope  the  forma  shown  in  Fig.  112,  and 
dissolving  at  15°  in  from  1100  to  1200  parta,  and  at  100°  in 
from  123  to  125  parts  of  water.  It  occurs  in  amorphous  grains 
as  a  urinary  deposit,  and  also  in  gouty  concretions. 

Add  Lithium  Urate,  CjHaN^OjLi,  crystallizes  in  grains  and 
dissolves  at  20°  in  3678  parts,  and  at  100"  in  39  parts  of  water. 
The  normal  salt  does  not  exist,' 

'  Schilling,  Ann.  Clum.  Fharm,  cxiiii.  241. 
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The  ready  eolubility  of  uric  acid  in  carbonate  of  lithium  is 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  this  salt  itself  requires  200  parts  of 
water  for  its  solution.  If,  however,  equal  parts  of  uric  acid  and 
lithium  carbonate  be  brought  in  contact  with  90  parts  of  water 
at  blood-heatj  a  clear  solution  ia  obtained,  and  at  the  boiling- 
point  one  part  of  the  carbonate  and  no  less  than  four  parts  of 
the  acid  dissolve.  Owing  to  this  property,  lithium  carbonate  is 
much  used  in  cases  of  gout  or  in  other  diseases  in  which  deposits 
of  uric  acid  are  formed.  Lipowitz,  who  made  these  observations, 
remarks  that  lithium  is  truly  a  jwwiten  et  omen  when  we  re- 
member its  power  of  dissolving  calculi.' 

Aoid  Amnummm,  Urate,  C5HjN^03(NH^).  This,  as  has  been 
stated,  occurs  in  many  urinary  concretions,  and  in  the  solid 
excrements  of  birds  and  sorpeuta,  and  is  formeil  wjien  uric  acid 


is  boiled  with  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles 
(Fig,  113)  which  dissolves  at  Jo"  in  1608  parts  of  water,  Wlien 
boiled  for  some  time  this  solution  loses  all  its  ammonia. 

The  normal  salt  does  not  exist,  but  salts  having  the  following 
composition  are  known :  I 

(«)  CsHsN,0,(NH,)  +  C,H,N,03(NH,)jand  ■ 

{h)  2C,H3N,03(NHJ  +  CsHjN.OgCNH,),.' 

The  uratrs  of  other  melals  either  dissolve  with  more  difficulty 
than  the  foregoing,  or  are  altogether  insoluble. 
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661  Sulphates  of  Uric  Acid.  By  dissolving  uric  acid  in  hot' 
Biilpburic  aciil  and  cooling  the  solution  Fritzsclie  obtained  large 
transpai'ent  crystals  having  the  formula  CaHjNjOj.iHjSO,,' 
Lowe  also  obtained  similar  crystals,  containing  two  molecules  of 
sulphuric  acid,*  and  Lassaigne,  on  dissolving  in  warm  sulphuric 
acid  the  crystals  which  aro  first  formed  by  saturation  with  uric 
acid  at  100°,  obtained  on  cooling  large  transparent  crystals 
containing  three  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid.' 

Methyl  Uric  Acid,  Q^\i^{Cli^l^fi^.  ia  obt^ned  by  heating 
lead  urate  with  methyl  iodide  to  150° — 1C0°.  It  forms  small 
thin  piisms  which  dissolve  in  about  250  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  boiling  alcohol.  It 
gives  the  murexide  reaction,  and  when  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  under  pressure  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia, 
methylamine,  and  glycocoll,  whilst  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 
it  yields  methyl- alloxan.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  forms,  with  the 
metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  easily  soluble  salts.* 

Dimtthyl  Uric  Acid,  G^^i^Yl^^fi^  is  obtained  by  heating 
basic  lead  urate  with  methyl  iodide  and  forms  small  oblique 
prisms  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  about 
200  parts  of  boiling-  and  800  parts  of  cold-water,  and  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  On  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields 
the  same  products  as  methyl  uric  acid,  and  on  oxidation  de- 
composes into  methyl  urea  and  methyl -alloxan,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  two  methyl  groups  are  contained  in  two 
different  urea-residues.     It  is  also  dibasic.^ 

Uroxanic  Acid,  CjH^NjOj,  is  fornieil  when  a  solution  of  uric 
acid  in  caustic  potash  is  exposed  for  some  months  to  the  action   . 
of  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  when  the  following  reaction 
occurs;* 


HN— C—NH 

(X>        CO  CO 
\       \/    / 
HN— C-NH 


H,N 
/ 
CO 


OH 
G- NH 

co,hV" 


His— C NH 


'  Joitm.  Prakt.  Chem.  xiv.  SIS.  '  lb.  xcvU.  108. 

»  Jahmb.  \ibi,  489. 

*  Hiil,  BcT.  DtulMh.  Chan.  Ota.  ii.  370,  1090. 

'  M>ili«Ty  and  Hill,  Ber.  iKMxh.  Chem.  Ora.  xi.  1829 ;  liii.  rsti 

•  Stadalsr,  .rfnn.   tft<TB.  Fhnrin.  Ixiviii.  286  ;  Stncker,  il..  olv. 
Bcr,  Deutxh.  Chnn.  Of.,  viii.  1281. 
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To  this  liquid,  after  standing,  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  arc 
added,  when  the  potassium  uroxanate  is  thrown  down,  and  this  is 
then  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  acid  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  in  short  prisms  or  sphe- 
noids. On  boiling  with  water  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide, 
urea  and  glyoxyl-urea.^     Uroxanic  acid  is  dibasic. 

Oxonic  Acid,  C4H5N3O4,  is  formed  together  with  uroxanic 
acid.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid  which  is,  however,  not  known  in 
the  free  state,  as  its  salts  are  decomposed  even  by  acetic  acid 
with  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia  and  glyoxyl-urea.^ 


662  The  other  numerous  derivatives  of  uric  acid  may  be 
classed  in  three  groups.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  acid  when 
oxidized  in  acid  solution  first  yields  urea  and  alloxan  or  mesoxalyl- 
urea.  This  substance,  as  well  as  the  bodies  belonging  to  the 
alloxan  group,  contains  three  atomd  of  caibon  in  direct  combina- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  these  a  urea-residue  : 

.NH— CO 
Alloxan,  or  Aq  \cO 

Mesoxalylurea  v  /      ' 

\NH— CO 

.NH— CO 

Dialuric  acid,  or  ^^  \cH.OH, 

Tatronylurea  v  /  ' 

\NH— CO 

.NH— CO 
Barbituric  acid,  or  Xr\  \rH 

Blalonylurea  v  /      ^* 

\NH— CO 

.NH— CO 
Uramil,  or  ^  ^CH  NH 

Amido-barbituric  acid  \  y       '       v 

\NH— CO 

.NH— CO 
Alloxanic  acid  CO  \C0. 

^NHj  CO.OH 

^  Medicus,  Bcr.  J)€iUseh.  Chem,  Oca.  ix.  1162. 
'  lb,  Ann,  Chem,  Phartn.  clxxv.  230. 
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Further  oxidation  converts  alloxan  into  parahanic  acid  or 
oxalyl-urea.  This  substance,  as  well  as  the  other  compounds 
of  the  parabanic  group,  also  contain  one  urea-residue  or  they 
are  mono-ureides,  as  follows : 

.NH— CO 
Parabanic  acid,  or  A  p. 


oxalylurea 


Oxaluric  acid  ('O 


^NH— CO 
NH— CO 


Oxaluramide,  or  Xq 


\ 
NH— CO 


NHg  CO.OH 


Oxalan 


\nHj    C0.NHj 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  uric  acid  be  oxidized  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  solution  aUantdin  ia  formed.  This  body  is  a  di-ureide, 
and  from  this  the  compounds  arranged  in  the  third  group  are 
derived  : 


.NH— CH— NH 
Allautoin  CO 


^CO 
CO     NH, 


Allantoic  acid  CO 


\nh— 

NH— CH — NH 


;C0 
NHg   COjHNHj 


Allanturic  acid,  or  Aq 

glyoxylurea 


\ 
/NH— CH 

^         '\o 


/ 


\nh,  CO 
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663  Mucomclic  Acid,  C^H^N^Oj.  Tlic  formation  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  body  have  already  been  discussed.  Its  synthetic  pro- 
duction is,  however,  a  matter  of  great  interest.  Cyanogen  and 
dry  ammonia  unite  together  to  form  hydrazidmin,  C^HgNj,  a 
pitchblack  amorphous  mass  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
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hydrazulmoxin  or  azulmic  acid,  C^H^NjO,  which  is  also  formed 
when  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  is  allowed  to  stand 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  659),  or  in  larger  quantity  when  the  gas  is  passed 
into  concentrated  ammonia.  K  this  be  heated  for  a  long  time 
with  water,  mycomelic  acid  is  formed.^  It  is  a  yellow  light 
powder  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold-  but  more 
readily  in  hot-water.  It  is  also  easily  soluble  in  alkalis  and 
acids.  Its  aqueous  solution  fluoresces  with  a  fine,  greenish- 
blue  colour,  and  when  poured  into  water  it  forms  sky-blue 
clouds. 

664  Alloxan  or  Mesoxalyl-Urea,  C^HjNjO^.  A  crystalline  body 
was  obtained,  in  the  year  1817,  by  Q.  Brugnatelli,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  or  of  chlorine  and  iodine  in  presence  of  water  upon 
uric  acid,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  Acido  ossieretrico,^  Prout 
showed  that  the  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
purpurate  of  ammonia  (murexide).'  The  mode  of  preparing 
this  body  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  until  Liebig  and  Wohler 
pointed  out  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  obtained  in 
the  pure  state.  They  determined  its  composition  and  more 
important  properties,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  Alloxan.^  It  is 
formed,  together  with  urea,  from  uric  acid  according  to  the 
\)llowing  equation : 

HN— CO  NH, 


HN     ( 

'i — NH 

CO 

\     \ 
CO    CO 

\ 
HN     ( 

: — NH 

/    \ 


>0 


+    O    +    H,0    =    CO        CO     + 

\       /  / 

HN-CO  NH, 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  alloxan,  the  following  method  is 
recommended  by  Liebig.^  Uric  acid  is  added  in  small  quantities 
to  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*42,  and 
8  to  10  parts  of  water  at  60*" — 70°,  time  being  allowed  between 
each  addition  for  the  solid  to  dissolve.  As  soon  as  the  liquid 
has  become  a  brick-red  colour  it  is  heated  to  boiling  and 
filtered.  To  the  filtrate,  a  concentrated  solution  of  tin  dichloride 
is  added  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid 
until  the  precipitation  of  alloxantin  (p.  304),  which  takes  place, 
is  complete.  This  is  then  washed  with  cold  water  and  dried  on 
a  porous  plate.     The  dry  mass  is  rubbed  up,  with  a  mixture 

*  Jacobacn  and  Emmerlinff,  Ber.  De^iisch,  Chfriu  Oes.  iv.  947, 
«  Brugn.  Owm.  xi  38  and  117  ;  Ann.  Chitn.  Phys.  viii.  201  \  Schxoeigg.  Jaurru 
3CJfiv.  208.  «  Ann,  PhiL  xiv.  363. 

<  Ann,  Chnn.  Pfuinn,  xxvi.  256.  »  Ann.  Chem.  Phann,  cxlvii.  366. 
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of  2  parU  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  15  iind  1  part  of 
the  same  acid  of  specific  gravity  l'+2,  to  a  thick  paste, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  UDtil  the  product  is  readily 
and  completely  soluble  in  water.  The  paste  is  then  dried 
on  a  porous  plate,  heated  in  a  water-bath  till  all  the  nitric 
acid  is  driven  off,  and  crystallized  from  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  On  cooling  a  warm  saturated 
solution,  large  crystals  of  alloxan,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  heavy-spar  in  appearance,  hut  belonging  to  the  tricliuic 
system,'  are  deposited  (Fig.  114).  These  contain  four  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization  and  readily  effloresce  on 
exposure.  The  hot  solution  deposits  monoclinic  prisms  (Fig. 
115)  containing  one  molecide  of  water  of  crystalUzation,  which 
latter,  according    to  Gmelin,  is  given   off   at   150° — 160°,  the 


Q    o 

o 

^  0. 

Q 

0 

residue  becoming  slightly  brownish -red  .^  Liebig  and  Wohler 
consider  that  the  mouohydrated  alloxan  is  the  anhydrous  com- 
pound, but,  according  to  Baeyer,*  it  probably  possesses  the 
following  constitution  -. 


.CO— NH, 
C(OH),<  ^1 

\C0— NH 


;C0. 


Alloxan  b  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  hoa  a  faint  astrin- 
gent taste.  Its  solutions  redden  litmus-i>aper,  and  stain  tha 
skin  of  a  permanent  purple-red  colour,  imparting  to  it  a 
peculiar  disagreeable   smell.      It  is    insoluble    in  nitric  a<rid, 


<  Ung  »nJ  Crailiali,  Jakrab.  1853,  308. 

•  nandhaok  (trg.  Chcm.  K.  173. 

'  (im<Jin.Krmil'i  Handb.  Su/ipl.  Mi. 
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and  ifif  therefore  precipitated  by  this  reagent  from  its  aqueous 
solutions.  In  the  pure  state  it  can  be  preserved  without  under- 
going decomposition,  but  if  it  contains  nitric  acid  it  decomposes 
with  formation  of  alloxantin,  oxalylurea,  and  other  products, 
and  a  similar  decomposition  occurs  when  the  aqueous  solution 
is  boiled.  Heated  with  ammonia  it  forms  a  jelly-like  mass  of 
ammonium  mycomelate.  Ferrous  salts  impart  a  deep  blue  colour 
to  solutions  of  alloxan.  No  precipitate  is  thrown  down  unless 
an  alkali  be  present,  in  which  latter  case  precipitation  at  once 
occurs.  It  was  by  this  reaction  that  Liebig  and  Wohler  re- 
cognised that  their  compound  was  identical  with  Brugnatelli's 
acido  ossieretrico.  When  boiled  with  water  and  lead  oxide, 
alloxan  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  urea. 

Alloxan  was  found  by  Liebig  to  occur  in  mucus  in  a  case  of 
intestinal  catarrh.^ 

Alloxan  forms  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of 
the  alkali  metals.  These,  such  for  example  as  C4H2N20^  + 
HKSOgH-HjO,  crystallize  well.  The  above  compound  is 
diflBcultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot,  water.^ 
The  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
similar  compounds  of  the  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

Alloxan  oxidizes  amidopropionic  acid  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
acetaldehyde,  it  being  converted  itself  into  murexide.  In  the 
same  way  it  attacks  other  amido-acids  with  formation  of  the 
isomeric  aldehydes  containing  one  atom  less  carbon.^  If  alloxan 
be  heated  with  thio-urea  and  an  alcoholic 'solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  pseudo-thio-uric  acid,  CgHgN^OgS,  is  formed.  This 
crystallizes  in  fine  needles  which  are  not  soluble  in  water 
though  easily  soluble  in  alkalis.*  Its  constitution  probably 
corresponds  to  that  of  pseudo-uric  acid  (p.  307). 

665  AUoxanic  Acid,  C^H^N^Og,  was  first  obtained  by  Vauquelin 
in  an  impure  condition,  and  termed  Acide  urique  mroxigin4.  It 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  alloxan,  and  has  been 
investigated  by  Liebig  and  Wohler,^  and  also  by  Schlieper.^  In 
order  to  prepare  it,  baryta- water  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a 
warm  saturated  solution  of  alloxan  until  a  permanent  turbidity 
is  produced.  Tliis  is  then  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alloxan,  and  the  whole  cooled.     Barium  alloxanate, 

*  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxi.  80. 

'  Gregory,  Phil,  Mag.  [3],  xxiv.  189;  Wuth,  Ann.  Chcm,  Phann,  rviii.  41. 

'  Strecker,  ih,  cxxiii.  363. 

•*  Nencki,  Brr.  DeutJKh,  Chrvi.  Oes.  iv.  722. 

*  Ann.  Chnn.  Phann.  xxvi.  292.  «  lb.  Iv.  263  ;  Ivi.  1. 
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C,HjNj05Ba+4HjO,  then  sepurates  in  short  prisma  or  pearly 
scales,  and  the  mother-liquor  is  again  treated  with  baryta- 
water  in  a  similar  way.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid, 
when  a  syrup  remains,  and  this,  on  standing  for  some  time,  , 
deposits  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  han)  triclinic 
needles. 

Alloxanic  acid  possesses  a  strongly  acid,  and  afterwards  a 
sweetish,  taste.  It  dissolves  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  decomposes  carbonates  and  acetates.  If  the  normal  barium 
or  calcium  salt  be  boiled  with  water,  urea  and  mesoxalic  acid 
are  formed : 


CO.OH  NHj 

CO     CO 
/  I 

CO-     ^'^ 


H,0 


-NH 


CO.OH 

NH 

\ 

! 

CO       + 

CO 

/ 

1 

CO.OH 

NH, 

According  to  this  formula  alloxanic  acid  contains  only  one 
carboxyl.  It  is,  however,  dibasic,  and  forms  acid-  normal- 
and  basic-salts,  inasmuch  as  the  hydrogen  of  the  amido-group, 
which  is  combined  with  two  carbonyls,  can  be  replaced  by 
metals.  On  the  other  hand,  Claus '  represents  it  as  having  the 
following  constitution : 

HN      CO.OH 

\/\ 

HN      CO.OH. 

If  this  view  be  correct  alloxan  is  the  corresponding  hydrate, 
and  alloxanic  acid  should,  therefore,  be  readily  converted  into 
this  body ;  this  is,  however,  not  the  case. 

666  IHaluric  Acid  or  Tatrvnyl  Urea,  C^^'Sfi^.  This  com- 
I^ound  is  the  final  result  of  the  action  of  reducing  ^ents,  such  as 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  on  alloxan.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  a  boiling  sohition  of 
alloxan  until  the  separation  of  sulphur  ceuscs  (Licbig  and 
Wohltr).  The  following  is,  however,  the  Ix'st  method  of 
preparation,  impure  uric  acid  being  the  raw  material.  On  to 
16  parts  of  this  substance  32  parts  of  tolerably  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  are  poured,  and  3  parts  of  finely  jiowdered  ' 
'  B^-r.  D^lir/i,  Chum.  Ofii.  vii,  232. 
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potassium  chlorate  gradually  added,  care  being  taken  that  the 
mass  does  not  become  too  strongly  heated,  and  that  neither 
carbon  dioxide  nor  chlorine  is  evolved.  The  paste  of  alloxan  thus 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  the 
solution  filtered  ofiF  from  any  undecomposed  uric  acid.^  A 
quantity  of  metallic  tin,  equal  in  weight  to  the  uric  acid 
employed,  is  then  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  hot  solution  added  to  the  solution  of  alloxan,  and 
then  such  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  that  every  500 
grams  of  the  uric  acid  is  made  up  to  four  liters  of  liquid. 
After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  the  dialuric  acid  which 
separates  out  is  filtered  off,  quickly  washed,  pressed,  and  dried  in 
a  vacuum.^  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  following 
equation : 

NH— CO  NH— CO 

CO     CO    +    SnCL  +  2HC1     =     C 


SnCIj  +  2HC1     =     CO    CH.OH  +  SnCl^ 
NH— CO  NH— CO 


Dialuric  acid  crystallizes  in  short  four-sided  prisms,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  oxidizing  in  the  moist  state,  on 
exposure  to  air,  quickly  to  alloxantin.  The  acid  is  mono- 
basic, ammonium  dialurate  and  potassium  dialurate  being  the 
only  two  salts  known.  These  are  anhydrous  and  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  Their  solutions  reduce  silver  nitrate  even 
in  the  cold. 

667  Alloxantin,  CgH^N^Oy  +  SHgO.  We  have  seen  that  allox- 
antin is  formed  not  only  by  the  reduction  of  alloxan  but  also  by 
the  oxidation  of  dialuric  acid.  It  is  moreover  produced  when 
equal  molecules  of  dialuric  acid  and  alloxan  are  brought  together 
in  concentrated  solution,*  this  reaction  being  usually  explained 
by  the  following  equation  : 

NH— CO  CO— CO  NH-CO    CO— CO 


CO     CH.OH    +    NH     CO    =    CO      CH— N      CO 

NH— CO  CO— NH  NH— CO    CO— NH 

+     HgO. 

^  Schlieper,  Ann.  Chem.  PJiarm.  Iv.  258. 
^  Baever,  Ann.  Chtin.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  12. 
'  Wonlcr  and  Liebig,  Ann.  Chem,  Phann.  xxvi.  279. 
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But  in  opposition  to  this  view  the  fact  must  be  remembered 
that  when  dimethylalloxan  and  dimethyldialuric  acid,  a  re- 
duction-product of  the  first  named  body,  are  brought  together, 
anhydrous  tetramethylalloxantin,  C8H2(CH3)^N^08,  is  produced. 
Hence  the  following  equation  more  probably  represents  the 
formation  of  alloxantin : 

NH CO  CO— NH       NH CO        CO— NH 


CO.HO.  C.OH  +  HO.CH    CO   =  CO  HO.C— O— CH  CO 

NH CO  CO— NH       NH CO        CO— NH 

+  H,0. 

Crystallized   alloxantin    would,    therefore,    have    the    formula 
C^H^N^Oe  +  2H2O. 


FiQ.  116. 

Its  preparation  has  already  been  described  under  alloxan.  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  or  yellowish,  small,  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  or  tables  (Fig.  116).  Alloxantin  is  also  formed  when 
ammonium  dialurate  is  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand,  when  crystals 
of  another  form  separate  out,  and  for  this  reason  Liebig  and 
Wohler  believed  it  to  be  dimorphous.  Acconling  to  Gregory, 
however,  these  crystals  are  pseudomorphs  of  dialuric  acid.^ 

Alloxantin  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water;  it  colours  litmus 
red,  but  does  not  form  salts.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion at  150^  and  becomes  rod  in  the  air  from  absorption  of 

1  Phi!.  Mmj.  xxiv.  IftS. 
VOL.    III.  X* 
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ammonia.  Baryta-water  gives  a  fine  violet-blue  precipitate, 
which  becomes  colourless  on  heating,  from  formation  of  the 
barium  salts  of  dialuric  acid  and  alloxanic  acid.  AUoxantin, 
reduces  silver  salts,  selenium  dioxide,  osmic  acid,  &c.,  and  when 
heated  with  dry  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  murexide. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxantin  and  cyanaraide  be  boiled, 
isO'Uric  add,  CgH^N^Og,  is  obtained,  together  with  alloxan.  It 
is  a  heavy  insoluble  powder  having  a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  is 
more  easily  oxidized  than  uric  acid  itself.^ 

668  Barbituric  Acid  or  Malonyl-urea,  C4H^N203  +  2H2O,  was 
first  obtained  by  Baeyer  from  hydurilic  acid,  a  body  which  will 
be  described  hereafter.^  Barbituric  acid  is  also  formed  easily  when 
alloxantin  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  3  to  4  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  until  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  ceases.^ 
It  may  also  be  synthetically  obtained  by  heating  equal  weights 
of  malonic  acid,  urea,  and  phosphorus  oxychloride  to  100° :  * 

CO.OH  NIL  CO— NH 

/  \  /         \ 

3  CH,  +    3    CO     +     2P0CL    =     3  CH,       CO 


\  /  \  X 

CO.OH  NH,  CO— NH 

+    2PO(OH)3    +      HCl. 

Malonyl-urea  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in 
hot,  water.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  crystallizes  in  large 
rhombic  prisms  which  are  converted  by  the  action  of  alkalis 
into  malonic  acid  and  urea,  or  products  of  decomposition  of  these. 

One  atom  of  the  hydrogen  in  barbituric  acid  may  readily  be 
substituted  by  metals.  So-called  normal  salts  are  known,  such, 
for  instance,  as  silver  barbiturate,  C^HjNgOgAgo,  a  white, 
amorphous  precipitate.  Methyl  iodide  acts  violently  upon 
tliis  substance  with  formation  of  dimcthyl-lKtrliiuric  acid, 
C^HgNgOj/CHg),,  a  body  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  crystallizes  from  hot  solution  in  glistening  tablets. 
The  fused  mass  boils  at  265°,  but  the  crystals  melt  at  a 
much  lower  temperature.  When  tliis  is  decomposed  by 
caustic  potash  malonic  acid  is  not  formed  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  dimethyl-malonic  acid  (p.  256).  Hence 
it  appears  that  in  barbituiic  acid  the  hydrogen  atoms  con- 
nected w^ith  carbon  can  be  replaced  by  a  metAl.  Dimethyl- 
barbituric  acid  has  a  faint  acid  reaction.      When   neutralized 

>  Mulder,  Der,  Dcuisch.  CJicni   Oes.  vi.  1236  ;  vii.  1033. 

-  .'Inn.  Vhnn.  Phorm,  rxxx.  13ti.  ^  Finck,  ih.  cxxxii.  304. 

•*  Grimaux,  Bull,  Soc.  Chim.  xxxi   14f). 
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with  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  added,  the  hydrogen  atoms 
which  are  combined  with  the  nitrogen  can  also  be  replaced  by  a 
metal.  Dimethyl-barbituric  acid  is  also  formed  when  dimethyl- 
malonic  acid  and  urea  arc  heated  with  phosphorus  oxychloride.^ 
Mcdonyl  Dimethyl-urea  is  a  body  isomeric  with  dimethyl- 
barbituric  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
malonyl  chloride  and  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  dimethyl  urea, 
and  crystallizes  in  flat  needles  melting  at  123'',  volatilizing  without 
decomposition,  and  dissolving  easily  in  water.*  The  following 
formulae  explain  the  isomerism  of  these  two  compounds :  - 

Dimethyl-malonyl  Urea.  Malonyl  Dimethyl-urea. 

(Dimethyl-barbitulc  acii.) 

CO— NH  CO— NCHo 

/  \  /         \ 

CrCH,)-  CO  CH,      CO 

CO— NH.  CO— NCH3. 

669  Dialuramide  or  Amido-malanyl'iirea,  C^HgNgOj,  was  first 
obtained  by  Prout  as  a  product  of  the  decompositon  of  purpurate 
of  ammonia  (murexide)  by  acids,  and  termed  by  him  jncrpuric 
acid?  This  name,  which  gives  a  false  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
body,  was  changed  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  to  murexan,^  By 
boiling  alloxantin  with  sal-ammoniac  solution,  or  by  boiling 
thionuric  acid  with  water,  they  obtained  a  compound  which 
they  termed  uramU?  Beilstein  found  that  this  body  is 
identical  with  murexan,®  and  Baeyer  ascertained  its  constitution 
inasmuch  as  he  obtained  it  by  the  reduction  of  nitroso-  and  nitro- 
malonyl  urea.  Its  formation  from  alloxantin  may  be  rendered 
clear  by  the  following  equation  : 

NH— CO  CO NH 

II  II 

CO     CH— O— C.OH    CO  +NH,C1    = 

NH— CO  CO NH 

NH— CO  CO NH 

II  II 

CO    CHNH2       +        C(0H)2C0  +  HC1. 


I  I  I 

Nil— CO  CO— NH 

'  Conrad  ami  Gutzeit,  Ber.  Deulsch.  Chem,   Grjt.   adv.  1643  ;  Thome,  Joum. 
Oum.  Soc.  1881,  i.  643. 

*  Mulder,  Ber.  Deutsch,  Chem.  Oes.  xii.  465. 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1818,  4iO.  *  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xxvi.  327. 
»  Jb.  274,  310,  323.                                         •  Ih.  cvii.  176. 
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It  forms  silky  needles  insoluble  in  cold,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
hot,  water. 

Pseudo-Uric  Acid,  C^HgN^O^.  'WTien  dialuramide  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanate  the  potassium  salt  of  this 
acid  is  formed.^  The  ammonium  salt  is  obtained  by  heatino* 
dialuramide  with  urea  to  180V  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates 
the  acid  from  solutions  of  its  salts  as  a  powder  consisting  of 
small  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  diflScultly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  dissolve  readily  in  alkalis,  but  are  decomposed  by  bromine 
or  nitric  acid  into  alloxan  and  urea,  whilst  on  boiling  with  water 
and  lead  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  oxaluric  acid 
(p.  319),  and  urea  are  formed.  Pseudo-uric  acid  is  monobasic, 
and  its  constitution  is  probably  represented  by  the  following 
formula : 

HN— CO 


CO  CH— NH— CO— NH,. 


I        I 
HN— CO 

Thionuric  Acid  or  Sulphaminbarbittiric  Acid,  C4H5N3SO^j. 
This  substance  was  obtained  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  by  mixing 
ammonium  sulphite  with  an  excess  of  ammonium  carbanate,  and 
adding  to  this  a  solution  of  alloxan,  slowly  heating  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  allowing  it  to  boil  for  half  an  hour :  ^ 

UN— CO  HN— CO 

II  II    /^'H-3 

CO  CO     +    so,    4     NH,    =     CO  C( 

II  'II  ^so,n 

HN— CO  HN— CO 

On  cooling,  the  ammonium  salt  crystallizes  out  in  glistening, 
four-sided  tables.  Acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from  this 
•solution  the  corresponding  lead  salt,  and  this  yields  the  acid  when 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Thionuric  acid  forms  an 
indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  which  is  not  deliquescent,  has  a 
strongly  acid  reaction  and  taste,  and  acts  as  a  dibasic  acid. 

670  VioluHc  Acid  or  Nitroso-harbiiuric  Acid,  C^H3N30^. 
Baeyer  obtained  this  acid,  together  with  alloxan,  by  acting  with 
nitrous  acid  or  dilute  nitric  acid  on  hydurilic  acid.    Its  potassium 

*  Baeyer,  Ann.  CJirm.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  3 
'  Grimaux,  Bull.  Hoc.  Chim.  xxxi.  635, 

•  Ana.  CJtem.  Pharm.  xxvi.  2C8. 
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salt  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  hydurilic  or  of  barbituric  acid 
is  treated  with  potassium  nitrite  :  ^ 

.CO-NH  .CO— NH 

CH^         \C0  +  KO.NO  =  CK(NO)  ^CO    -f    Bfi. 

\C0— NH  \C0— NH 

The  acid  is  tolerably  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  so  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  glistening  rhombic 
pyramids  containing  one  molecule  of  water  which  is  driven  off 
at  100^  Its  solution  decomposes  on  heating  above  60"*,  and 
when  treated  with  bleaching  powder  yields  chlorpicrin.  Am- 
monium sulphite  converts  it  into  thionuric  acid,  and  when  heated 
with  potash  it  decomposes  into  nitroso,  malonic  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  ammonia,  whilst  in  contact  with  hydriodic  acid 
or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  yields  dialuramide.  Violuric  acid 
is  monobasic,  and  decomposes  the  acetates.  Its  salts  arc 
characterized  by  their  splendid  and  varying  colours. 

Potassium  Violurate,  C^HgN^O^K  +  2H2O,  crystallizes  in  deep 
blue  scales  or  prisms,  which  are  mure  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  yielding  a  violet-blue  coloured  solution.  When  thrown 
into  hot  concentrated  liydrochloric  acid,  colourless  prisms  of  the 
compound,  2(C4H3X30^,KC1)  4-HCl  +  GHoO,  separate  out.  These, 
when  treated  with  potassium  acetate,  are  converted  into  the 
ordinary  salt. 

Barium  Violicrate,  (C^H2N304)2Ba+4H20,  yields  glistening  red 
(quadratic  tables,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Magnesium  Violurate,  (C^Hg^^OJ^Mg -f- GHgO,  is  also  very 
difficultly  soluble,  and  forms  oblique  purple-red  crystals. 

Ferrous  Violurate.  Violuric  acid  produces  with  ferrous  acetate 
solution  a  deep,  dark-blue  coloration,  and  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  six-sided  tables  of  the  above  salt,  possessing  a  red 
metallic  lustre,  separate  out. 

671  Dilituric  Acid  or  Kitroharhituric  Acid,  C4H3N3O5,  is 
formed,  together  with  alloxan,  when  hydurilic  acid  or  violuric 
acid  is  treated  with  common  nitric  acid,  or  when  barbituric 
acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  fuming  nitric  acid  :  -^ 

^CO— NH  ,C0— NH 

CH.,  ^CO  +  HO.NO.,  =  CH.NO,  ^CO    +    H,0. 

\C0— NH  ^CO— NH 

*  Ann.  Chria.  PJuirm,  cxxvii.  20;  cxxx.  140. 
-  IJtutyer,  Ann.  Cficm.  Phann.  cxxvii.  211. 
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It  crystallizes  in  square  prisms,  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
hot,  but  more  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  water,  yielding  an  in- 
tensely yellow-coloured  solution.  Chloride  of  lime  converts  it 
into  chlorpicrin,  and  hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  dialuramide,. 
but  sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  act  upon  it.  It  is  a  tribasic 
acid,  but  its  characteristic  salts  are  those  containing  one 
equivalent  of  metal.  Most  of  these  are  explosive,  but  they  are 
so  stable  that  they  are  not  decomposed  by  a  mineral  acid.  The 
barium  salt  is  not  decomposed  even  by  dilute  sulphuric  dcid, 
though  precipitated  by  sulphates.  The  following  are  the  most 
characteristic  compounds. 

Monhydric  Potassium  DilUuratc,  C4HN3O5K2.  Dilituric  acid 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash  yielding  a  citron-yellow  coloured 
solution,  and  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  hot  liquid  fine  yellow 
needles,  grouped  in  nodular  masses,  are  deposited.  This  salt 
is  insoluble  in  concentrated  caustic  potash,  and  detonates 
slightly  on  heating,  pure  potassium  cyanate  remaining  behind.  If 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  it,  explosions  occur,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  the  di-hydric  salt,  C^HgNgOgK, 
which  is  always  formed  when  dilituric  acid  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  potassium  salt.  This  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  and 
difficultly  soluble  in  hot,  water,  and  separates  from  dilute 
solution  in  cubes. 

Bihydric  Ammonium  Dilituratc,  C^^fiJ^^^^,  is  a  pre- 
cipitate consisting  of  microscopic  prisms,  which  are  formed  when 
dilituric  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  ammonia  or  an  ammo* 
nium  salt. 

Fcrrcnis  Diliturate,  {CJl^jd^^Q  -f  SHgO,  is  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  dilituric  acid  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
forms  a  precipitate,  consisting  of  needles  which  have  a  faintly 
greenish  colour  and  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  They 
explode  when  heated  above  120°. 

Normal  Silver  Diliturate,  C^NjO^Agg,  is  formed  when  an  ex- 
cess of  a  hot  solution  of  silver  acetate  is  mixed  with  one  of 
dilituric  acid.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  crystallino  precipitate 
which  explodes  on  heating,  but  not  on  percussion.  If  dilituric 
acid  be  employed  in  excess,  or  if  the  acid  be  added  to  a  silver 
nitrate  solution,  the  acid  salt,  having  the  formula  C4H2N305Ag, 
is  thrown  down.  This  is  tolembly  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
crystallizes  in  prisms. 

672  Violantin,  C^^fi^+A^^jd,  is  obtained  by  mixing  hot 
concentrated  solutions  of  violuric  acid  and  dilituric  acid,  which 
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then  combine  directly  together.  It  is,  therefore,  also  formed 
when  hydurilic  ackl  is  warmed  with  weak  nitric  acid.  It  is 
a  yellowiah-white  granular  crystalline  powder  which  on  re- 
crystallization  from  water  is  again  converted  ioto  its  constituents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  recryatallized  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  or  from  dilute  alcohol,  when  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place.  With  ammonia  it  yields  a  blue  colour,  and  with 
magnesium  acetate  it  forms  a  fine  blue  crystalline  precipitate, 
whilst  magnesium  violurate  is  red.  Other  salts  generally 
decompose  it  into  its  constituents.  Thus  with  potassium 
acetate  it  yields  a  precipitate  of  acid  potassium  diliturate, 
whilst,  later,  potassium  violurate  crystallizes  out.* 

JMrovibtirbituric  Acid,  C,HaBrgN,0^  was  originally  described 
by  Baeyer  as  alloxan  bromide.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  barbituric  acid,  nitroso-  and  nitro-barbitmic  acid,  and 
hydurilic  acid,  which  at  the  same  time  also  yield  alloxan. 
It  ia  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  hot, 
water,  the  solution  deeomposiug  on  boiling  with  formation  of 
alloxan  and  a  volatile  body  which  violently  attacks  the  eyes 
and  mucous  membranes.  In  order  to  prevent  this  decompositiorx 
it  is  crystallized  from  dilute  nitric  acid  solution,  when  rhombic 
prisms  or  tables  aro  deposited,  and  it  crystallizes  in  the  same 
form  from  a  solution  in  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  easily  soluble. 
It  fuses  on  heating  with  evolution  of  bromine  vapours  yielding 
a  liquid  wliich,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  crysUdJine  mass. 
Bromine  converts  it  into  tribrumacetyl-urea,  which  is  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  alkalis,  and  it  is  decomposed  on  heating  with 
formation  of  bromoform.*  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
is  passed  for  some  time  into  a  solution  of  dihrom barbituric  acid 
heated  to  90°  it  is  converted  into  alloxautin.* 

M(mobrombarbiturie  Acid,  C^HjErNjOg,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  zinc  or  sodium -amalgam  and  water  on  the  foregoing 
compound,  and  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  in  the  anhydrous  condition  dissolves  the  dibrom-acid 
without  alteration,  but  when  diluted  act^  upon  it  as  follows : 

CO— NH  CO— NH 

/  \  /  \ 

CBr,        CO    +    HON    =    CHBr     CO     +     BrCN. 

CO— NH  bo— NH 

'  Baeyer,  Ann,  OIu\h.  Phana.  rjtivii.  223. 

=  Ih  MiviL  2291  cm.  130. 

■  tirimaui,  Bvit.HiK,  Ckim  ixxi.  UG. 
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It  forms  crystalline  crusts  consisting  of  small  needles,  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  a  monobasic  acid  which  decomposes 
the  acetates.^ 

673  HydurUic  Add,  CgH^N^Og.  This  compound,  which  has 
been  often  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages,  can  be  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Schlieper  was  the  first  to  prepare  the  acid  am- 
monium salt,  together  with  alloxan,  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  or  uric  acid.^  It  is  also  formed  when  alloxan  or  alloxantin  is 
heated  for  some  time  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,*  or  when 
dialuric  acid  is  heated  with  glycerin  to  a  temperature  of 
140** — 150**.  The  glycerin  acts  here  merely  as  a  solvent,  and  two 
reactions  occur  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  four  molecules 
of  dialuric  acid  are  converted  into  hydurilic  acid  and  a  fifth 
into  formic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia  :  * 

(1)  4C,H,NA  =  2C8HeN,Oe  +  2H2O  +  O^. 

(2)  C^H^NjO,  +  2H2O  +  O2  =  3CO2  -f  CH2O2  +  2NH3. 

Hydurilic  acid  is  also  formed,  together  with  glycocoU  and 
carbon  dioxide,  when  uric  acid  is  heated  to  110** — 130**  with 
sulphuric  acid.^ 

It  is,  however,  best  obtained  when  hydrated  alloxantin  is 
heated  to  170°  in  a  heated  tube : 

2C8H,N,07  4-  6H2O  =  CgHgN.Og  +  4NH3  + 
CgHjO,  +  2C0  +  4CO2. 

When  heated  in  an  open  vessel  the  same  reaction  occurs,  but 
the  oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  water.  Alloxan  can  also  be  converted  in  this  way  into 
hydurilic  acid,  but  only  in  closed  vessels,  as  otherwise  the 
water  necessary  for  the  reaction  escapes.®  It  is  also  formed 
together  with  barbituric  acid  when  dibrombituric  acid  is  treated 
with  hydriodic  acid. 

Hydurilic  acid  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves 
somewhat  more  readily  in  hot,  water,  crystallizing  in  small 
four-sided  prisms  containing  two  molecules  of  water.  \Vhon 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  hot  solution  a  crystalline 
powder  is  thrown  down,  consisting  of  small  rhombic  tables  which 

*  Baeyer,  Ann,  Chein,  Pharm.  cxxx.  134. 

'  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann   Ivi.  11.  *  Finck,  lb.  cxxxii.  30:). 

*  Baeyer,  lb.  cxxvii.  14. 

»  Schiillzen  and  Filehne,  Bcr.  Dcutsch  Chcm,  Gca.  i.  150. 

*  Murdoch  and  Dobncr,  lb.  ix.  HUi. 
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coDtaio  one  molecule  of  wHter.  Hydrochloric  ucid  precipitates 
liydurilic  acid  fram  alkaline  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  chalk-like 
amorphous  powtler  which,  when  allowed  to  stand  with  hot  water 
or  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  soon  becomes  crystalline.  It  is  a  strong 
dibasic  acid  decomposing  most  of  the  metallic  chlorides  with 
formation  of  acid  salts,  whilst  acetates,  with  the  exception 
of  potassium  and  ammonium  acetates,  are  decomposed  by  it 
with  formation  of  the  normal  sails  A  characteristic  reaction  of 
this  acid  and  its  salts  is  the  property  which  they  possess  of 
colouring  ferric  chloride  a  splendid  green,  which  on  heating  is 
converted  into  a  red,  and  is  destroyed  by  alkalis  or  strong  acids. 
The  decompositions  of  hydurilic  acid  which  have  been  described 
in  the  preceding  pages  render  it  probable  that  it  possesses  the 
following  constitution : 

HN— CO  CO— CH^ 


\ 


/ 


\ 


CO        CH— N  CO 

\       /  \         / 

HN— CO  CO— NH 

674  Purpuric  At'ul,  CgHjNjOfl.  Front,  inliis  investigation  on 
the  "  pathology  of  urine,"  examined  the  purple-red  substance 
obtained  by  evaporating  uric  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  he 
found  that,  when  the  solution  is  neutralized  with  aramoma 
and  slowly  evaporated,  a  gmnulur,  dark-red,  crystalline  mass 
is  obtained,  reflecting  light  with  a  purple  colour.  To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  purpnrate  of  ammonia,  and  he  prepared  other 
■purpurates  by  double  decomposition  with  metallic  salts.  By 
the  action  of  an  acid  he  obtained  from  these  a  colourless 
compound  which  he  considered  to  be  free  puqmric  acid.^ 
Wohler  and  Liebig  then  showed  that  this  body,  which  they 
termed  murexan,  is  not  the  only  product  of  the  decomposition, 
and  that  it  does  not  give  any  dark  red  salts  with  bases.  They 
considered,  therefore,  that  purpnrate  of  ammonia  is  an  amide 
having  a  complicated  composition,  and  they  termed  it  vnircxide 
(from  murex,  the  shell  from  which  the  purple-tyrian  dye  is 
said  to  have  been  obtained).*  Soon  atterward  a  memoir  by 
Fritzsche  appeared,  in  which  he  defended  Front's  view,  and 
gave  the  results  of  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  pur- 
purates, proposing  for  niurexide   or  purpurate  of  ammonia  11 

•  Phil.  Traiia.  1319,  420. 
'  Xhh,  Cl'ftu,  I'ltarm.  xxri.  319, 
Aacivnlb,"  Clirm,  Six.  Jonrn.  xxxv 
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formula  different  from  that  whicli  Wfihler  and  Liebig  gave  as 
the  correct  one.^  Liebig,  however,  did  not  agree  with  these 
views,^  so  that  Gmelin,  who  was  then  writing  this  portion  of 
his  Handbook^  undertook  the  examination  of  these  contradictory 
statements,  and  endeavoured  from  analysis  to  obtain  a  formula 
which  should  explain  the  formation  and  decompositions  of  mur- 
exide.  According  to  the  view  which  he  held  to  be  the  most 
probable,  murexide  should  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  alloxantin,  and  experiment  verified  this  prediction  :  ^ 

CgH^N^y  +  2NH3  =  CgHgNgOe  +  H^O. 

This  formula,  as  well  as  the  view  that  murexide  is  the  am- 
monium salt  of  purpuric  acid,  then  became  generally  adopted, 
and  this  has  been  since  verified  by  the  investigations  of 
Beilstein,  who  has  shown,  moreover,  that  when  a  purpurate  is 
treated  with  an  acid,  the  purpuric  acid  which  is  liberated  is  at 
once  converted  into  dialuramide  and  alloxan  :  * 

CgH^N.Oe  +  H,0  =  C^H^NjOj  +  C,H,N  A- 

Purpuric  acid  chiefly  forms  acid  salts  (Beilstein). 
.  675  Acid  Ammoninm  Purpurate,  or  Murexide,  C^^  fi^^^^^ 
-f  HoO.  In  addition  to  the  methods  which  have  already  been 
described,  this  body  can  also  be  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
alloxan  and  alloxantin  is  treated  with  ammonia  (Liebig  and 
Wohler).  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  this  way,  4  parts  ©f 
alloxantin  and  7  parts  of  alloxan  containing  4  molecules  of 
crystallization- water  are  dissolved  in  240  parts  of  liot  water,  and 
80  parts  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate 
added.^  It  is  idso  formed  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
dialuramide  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  heated  with  mercuric 
oxide : 

2C,H,N303  +  HgO  =  C,H«NeO«  +  H,0  +  Hg. 

Or,  according  to  Beilstein,  4  parts  of  dialuramide  and  3  parts 
of  mercuric  oxide  are  boiled  with  a  suiBScient  quantity  of  water 
and  some  ammonia. 

Murexide  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  the  faces  of 
which  possess  a  splendid  green  metallic  lustre  like  ^that  of  the 
wing-cases  of  the  rose-beetle  and  other  insects.     By  transmitted 

^  Joum.  Prakt.  CfwM.  xvi.  380  ;  xvii.  42. 

*  w/;i».  Chnn.  Phann.  xxxiii.  120.  ■  TTnndliOol;  x.  195. 

♦  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cvii.  17(5.  *  Liebig,  Orffon.  Chcm.  232. 
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liglit  they  appear  of  a  gamet-rcd  colour,  and  wlien  pulverized 
yield  a  red  powder  which,  when  rubbed,  exhibits  a  bright  green 
metallic  reflection.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold,  but  more 
easily  in  hot,  water,  yielding  a  purple-red  coloured  solution, 
and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  murexide  was  used  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing  works  in  such  quantity  that  the  factory 
of  Mr.  Rumney  in  Manchester  turned  out  12  cwt  per  week,  for 
which  quantity  twelve  tons  of  guano  was  required.  The  manu- 
facture of  murexide  was,  however,  only  a  shortlived  one,  inas- 
much as  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  the  cheaper  and  equally 
brilliant  coal-tar  colours. 

Add  Potassium  Purpuratc,  C^H^NfiOgK,  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing murexide  with  nitre,  or  by  exposing  a  solution  of 
dialuramide  in  cold  caustic  potash  to  the  air.  It  is  very 
similar  to  murexide.  Its  solution,  as  well  as  that  of  murexide, 
is  coloured  deep  blue  by  caustic  potash,  and  alcohol  precipitates 
a  thick  blue  liquid  which  is  probably  the  normal  salt. 

Acid  Silver  Purpurate,  ^G^^fi^k.^  -f  SHgO.  On  adding 
silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  murexide  acidified  with  nitric 
acid,  this  salt  is  thrown  down  as  a  light  purple-red  powder. 
The  normal  salt,  CgHgN^OgAgg,  which  was  obtained  accidentally 
by  Beilstein  by  precipitating  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
murexide  with  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  is  a  fine 
brownish-red  powder. 

The  calcium  and  barium  salts  are  dark-green  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates, dissolving  but  slightly  in  water,  and  yielding  a  purple- 
coloured  solution.  Lead  acetate  gives  a  red  precipitate  with 
murexide  solution,  and  corrosive  sublimate  a  blood-red,  and 
mcrcurous  nitrate  a  violet  precipitate.  These  reactions  were 
used  in  calico-printing  to  fix  the  murexide  colour,  and  the  violet 
tints  were  obtained  by  fixing  the  colour  on  the  cloth  with 
corrosive  sublimate  in  a  bath  which  contained  oxalic  acid  and 
sodium  acetate,  when  a  reduction  occurred  (Beilstein). 


PARABANIC    GROUP. 

676  Parabanic  Acid,  or  Oxalyl  Urcn,  CjHgNgOg,  was  first 
obtained  by  Licbig  and  Wcihlcr,  by  acting  with  tolerably  con- 
centrated hot  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid.^     It  is  also  formed  when 

*  Ann,  Chem,  PJiami.  xxvi.  285 
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uric  acid  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate/ 
or  boiled  with  maDganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.^ 

Parabanic  acid  is  likewise  produced  when  bromine  and  water 
act  upon  uric  acid ;  *  the  acid  in  all  these  cases  being  an 
oxidation-product  of  alloxan,  which  is  first  formed.  It  may  be 
synthetically  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride 
on  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  urea  :  * 

CO.OH  NH2  CO— NH 

+       \C0  =  '>C0     +     2H,0. 


/' 


CO.OH  NHo         CO— NH 


/^^     .      ^^i^ 


2 


In  order  to  prepare  it,  1  part  of  uric  acid  is  added,  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  to  3  parts  of  nitric- acid  of  specific  gravity  1*30 
heated  to  70°.  The  solution  is  first  concentrated  over  the  lamp, 
and  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue 
is  recrystallized  from  water.^  It  is  also  easily  obtained  by 
pouring  a  small  quantity  of  water  on  to  uric  acid  and  adding  an 
excess  of  bromine*  It  crystallizes  in  flat,  transparent,  mono- 
clinic  prisms  or  needles  (see  Fig.  117),  which  dissolve  at  8°  in 
21*2  parts  of  water,  and  have  a  strongly  acid  taste. 

When  one  part  of  pure  uric  acid  is  slowly  added  to  3  parts  of 
nitric  acid  heated  to  60"*,  the  temperature  kept  at  35° — 55°,  and 
at  last  the  liquid  heated  to  70°,  large  crystals,  having  the  com- 
position C3H2N2O3+H2O,  separate  out  on  warming  the  solution. 
These  dissolve  at  8°  in  7*4?  parts  of  water,  and  between  150° — 
160°  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  and  then  crystallize  from 
solution  in  water  in  the  anhydrous  condition.  This  hydrate 
probably  possesses  the  following  constitution  :  ^ 

CO NH 

^CO. 
C(0H)2-NH 


Parabanic  acid  is  dibasic,  although  it  has  a  tendency  to  f(^rm 
acid  salts.  Those  of  the  alkali-metals  are  very  unstable,  and 
are  eiisily  converted  into  the  salts  of  oxaluric  acid  (p.  319).  The 
normal  silver  salt,  having  the  composition  C3Ag.,N203  4-H20, 

'  Oerhar.lt  and  I^uront,  Ann.  Chim.  Phf/8,  [3],  xxiv.  175. 

2  Wheeler,  ZcU^ch.  Chcm,  1860.  746. 

3  Hanly,  Jahrcub.  1864,  631. 

*  l*onoinare\v,  Dull,  Soc,  Chim.  xviii.  97. 

'  Menschutkiii,  Ann,  Chtm.  Phami.  clxxii.  7t. 

•  Magnior,  Hull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxii.  56. 

"^  Tolleiis  and  Wagner,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phnnn.  clxvi.  321  ;  Tollens,  ih,  clxxv.  227. 
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is  very  characteristic,  being  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitato 
by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  the  acid. 

Oxalvl-diure'ide,  C^H(,N,0,,  is  a  slightly  soluble  powder,  ob- 
tained by  heating  paratranic  acid  with  urea.  Hence  it  possessea 
the  following  constitution  : ' 

CO— NH,  CO.NHj 

CO— NH— CO— NH. 

677  Methyl-parabanic  Acid,  C^KiCK^l^fi^,  was  first  obtuned 
from  creatinine,  which  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  the  base 


C^HgN^Oj ;  and  this,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  de- 
composes into  ammonia  and  methyl-parabanic  acid.*  This  latter 
compound  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl-uric  acid 
with  nitric  acid.*  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  glistening 
needles  or  prisms,  which  melt  at  149°'5,  and  its  solution  ha.s  a 
feeble  acid  reaction.  Alkali  decomposes  it  into  oxalic  acid  and 
methyl-urea. 


'  Griniimi,  Stitr.  Soc.  Chlm.  iiiu, 
'  Dewmignp*,  Ann.  Ckcm.  Phana.  i 
ih.  exixiii.  315. 
•  Hill,  Ber.  DciUsch.  Cltoa.  Ga.  ix 


i.  342 ;  Sirccker,  A.cxTui.  131 ;  MaRkrr, 
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Methyl'thioparabanic  Acid,  CjHCCHgjNgSOg.  If  cyanogen 
gas  be  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl-thio-urea,  a 
crystalline  compound  is  formed,  wliich,  on  evaporation,  passes 
into  the  above  compound,  the  following  reaction  occurring : 

/N(CH3)H     CN  /N(CH3)— C3NH 

(1)  CS  H-  I      =  cs  I 

XNHg  CN  \NH C=NH. 

/N(CHJ— C  =  NH  /N(CH3).C0 

(2)  ds  +  2H,0  4  2HC1  =  CS  | 

\NH— C  =  NH  \NH CO 

4  2NH4CI. 

Methyl-thioparabanic  acid  crystallizes  in  very  thin,  bright 
green  scales,  which  melt  at  105°,  and  possess  an  acid  reaction. 
When  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  silver  nitrate,  it  is 
converted  into  methyl-parabanic  acid.^ 

678  Dimethyl'parubanic  Add,  C3(CH3)2N203,  was  obtained  by 
Stenhouse  by  boiling  caflFeine  with  nitric  acid,  and  was  described 
by  him  as  nitro-theinc,^  Rochleder  afterwards  prepared  it  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  and  water  on  caflFeine,  and  he  termed  it 
cholestropJiane ;  ^  and  Strecker  obtained  it  by  heating  methyl 
iodide  with  silver  parabanate.*  It  is  best  prepared  by  oxidizing 
caflFeine  with  chromic  acid  solution.^  It  crystallizes  in  pearly 
laminae,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol, 
and  melt  at  1 45°-5  and  boil  at  275° — 277°.'*  It  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  alkalis  into  dimethyl-urea  and  oxalic  acid,  and  when 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  200°  it  decomposes  into 
methylamine,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxalic  acid/ 

Dimdhyl-thioparahanic  Add,  C3(CH3)2N2S02,  is  obtained 
from  dimethyl-thio-urea  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  monomethyl 
compound.  It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  scales,  having  a  colour 
like  that  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash.  These  melt  at  112°'5, 
are  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolve  more  readily  in  hot, 
water,  and  have  a  neutral  reaction.  Wheu  heated  with  silver 
nitrate,  the  solution  is  converted  into  dimethyl-parabanic  acid. 

Ecactioiis  for  the  Parahanic  Adds.  All  these  acids  can  be 
recognized  by  the  following  reaction.     To  the  aqueous  solution 

'  Andreasch,  Bcr,  DcuCscIl  Civem.  Gcs,  xiv.  1447. 

2  Chan.  Soc,  Mem.  i.  215,  237.  »  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  67. • 

*  lb.  cxviii.  174.  »  Maly  aiul  Hintrn^ggtr,  Afonutf!.  Chan.  ii.  88. 

*  Mensc'hutkin,  Ann.  Chnn.  Pharm.  clxxviii.  202. 
^  Caleni,  Ber.  IkatHch.  Ckcin.  Ucs.  xii.  024. 
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calcium    chloride    and    ammonia    are   added    and   the   liquid 
warmed,  when  calcium  oxalate  separates  out  (Andreasch). 

OxalarUin,  C^H^N^Og  -f  HgO,  was  first  prepared  by  Schlieper, 
in  small  quantities  together  with  allanturic  acid  by  boiling 
alloxantic  acid  for  some  time  with  water,  and  was  termed  by 
him  leucoturic  acid.^  Its  zinc  salt  is  formed  by  treating  para- 
banic  acid  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold ;  *  it  is 
difficultly  soluble,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Oxalantin  thus  obtained  forms  a  hard  crystalline 
4frus^difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  faint  acid  reaction. 
Boiling  nitric  acid  is  without  action  upon  this  body ;  it  reduces 
metallic  silver  from  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  whilst  alkalis 
decompose  it  easily  into  ammonia  and  oxaluric  acid. 

679  Oxaluric  Acid,  CjH^NgO^  is  easily  formed  when  parabanic 
acid  is  heated  to  boiling  with  aqueous  ammonia  (Liebig  and 
Wohler).  On  cooling,  ammonium  oxal urate  separates  out  in 
glistening,  silky  needles.  This  salt  is  also  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  human  urine.^  When  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  warm  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  whole 
([uickly  cooled,  oxaluric  acid  separates  out  as  a  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  has 
an  acid  taste.  When  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  treated  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  potassium  carbonate  added,  oxaluric  acid, 
together  with  dialuric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  is  forfned.*  If 
oxaluric  acid  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  it  is  converted 
into  the  acid  oxalate  of  urea,  whence  its  name  : 

CO.OH        NH2  CO.OH        NHg 


I  I  -i-    H,0     =     I 

CO— NH— CO  CO.O.NH3— CO. 

When  heated  with  phosphorus  oxychloridc,  it  is  reconverted 
into  parabanic  acid.*^  It  is  monobasic,  and  its  salts  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  Waage.® 

Ulhyl  Owalurate,  C^}i^'SS>^{C2llr),  was  obtained  by  Henry 
by  acting  with  ethyl  oxalyl  chloride  on  urea.^  Grimaux 
obtained  it  from  silver  oxalurate  and  ethyl  iodide.®  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  from  wann  water  in 

'  yinn.  Civcm.  Pharm,  Ivi.  2.  -  Limjnicht,  ib.  cxi.  134. 

'  Sihunck,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  xv.  258. 

*  StrucktT,  Anv.  Chem,  Pharm.  cxiii.  r»3. 

®  Griniaux,  Ann.  Chi  in.  Phya,  [5],  xi.  307. 

•  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  oiviii.  301. 

'  Ikr.  DcutHch.  Clwvi.  Oca.  iv   644.  »  DuU.  Soc.  Chim.  xxi.  157. 
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thin,  silky  needles.  If  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  be  added  to 
the  hot  solution,  and  then  silver  nitrate  added,  a  precipitate  of 
silver  parabanate  is  formed.^ 

Oxaluramide,  or  Oxalan,  C3H5N3O2,  is  formed,  together  with 
carbon  dioxide  and  dialuric  acid,  when  a  solution  of  alloxan  is 
treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia  :  * 

'CO— NH\  CO NH 


C        CO      -h    NH3    +    HgO    =  OH.OHCO     -}- 
\C0— NH/  CO NH 

-f     CO.,. 


CO.NH2      NH 


CO— NH— CO 


This  reaction  corresponds  to  the  formation  of  dialuric  acid 
from  alloxan.  In  both  cases  the  hydrocyanic  acid  remains 
unchanged. 

Oxaluramide  is  also  formed  when  urea  is  fused  with  ethyl 
oxamate  (p.  120),^  or  when  ethyl  oxalurate  is  heated  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  (Salomon).  It  is  a  crystalline  powder  which 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  when  boiled  with  water  it  is 
converted  into  ammonium  oxalurate.  It  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  without  change,  and  is  again  precipitated 
from  solution  by  water. 


680  The  following  compounds,  though  not  derivatives  of  uric 
acid,  may  be  conveniently  described  here. 

Methyl  Sucdnyl  Urea,  C^HgNgOg.  Methyl  carbimide  com- 
bines violently  with  succinimide  to  form  this  compound  : 

/CO.CH,  /NCCHj)— CO— CH2 

CO— NrCHj)    -}-    HN        I     '    =    CO  J     , 

\CO.CH2  \NH CO— CH^. 

It  forms  rhombic  tablets  which   melt  at  147° — 148*",  and  are 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol. 

The  corresponding  ethyl  compound  is  a  similar  body  melting 
at  94° — 95°,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  decomposing, 
when  heated  from  150° — 160°  again  into  ethyl  carbimide  and 
succinimide* 

*  Salomon,  Bcr,  Deutsch.  Chem.  Qes,  ix.  374. 

'  Schischkow  and  Kocsing,  Ann.  Chem.  Pkarm.  cvi.255  ;  Strecker,  ib.  cxiii.  48. 
'  Carstanjen,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  143. 

*  Menschutkin,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxviii.  204. 
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Succinuric  Acid,  C^HgNjO^,  is  formed  by  heating  urea  with 
succinic  anhydride  : 

CH,.CO  NH.,  CH^CO NH 


L2«>-'>^  ■i-^-M-M-.J  V>'4LA2* 

\0    4-     \C0     = 


CH2.CO  NH2  CH2.CO.OH  NH.,. 

It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water/  and 
crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  scales.* 

Suceinyl  Dicarbamide,  C2H^(CO.NH.CO.NH2)2,  is  obtained 
by  heating  two  molecules  of  urea  with  rather  more  than  one 
molecule  of  succinyl  chloride.  It  is  a  powder,  difficultly  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.^ 

Amidosuccinuric  Acid,  C5HgN30^,  is  formed  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  asparagin  and  potassium  cyanate  and  treating  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

CO.NH.  CO.NH2 

/  '  / 

CHjj  CHg 


CH. 


+    HCON    =     I 


NHg  CH.NH.CO.NH.,. 


\  \ 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  water 
in  hard  prisms.* 

Malyl  Ureide,  C5H7N3O3,  is  formed  by  heating  asparagin  with 
urea  to  125" — 130^  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  oblique 
rhombohedrons.^    Its  constitution  is  probably  : 

CO.NH. 

I  >CH.CH2.C0.NH.. 

NH.CO/ 

When  this  body  or  amidosuccinuric  acid  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  7nalyl  ureidic  acid,  CjHgNgO^,  is  formed.  This  is 
also  formed  by  heating  aspartic  acid  with  urea.^  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms. 

'  Pike,  Ber,  DeuUtch.  Chem,  Oes.  vi.  1104. 
'  Conrad,  Joum,  Praki.  Chem.  [2],  ix.  801. 
'  Ouareschi,  Ber,  DeiUsch,  Chein.  Ges,  x.  1747. 
*  Grimaiix,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [6],  xi.  400. 
^  Guareschi,  Ber.  IkuUch,  Chcm,  Ocs,  ix.  1435. 

VOL.    III.  Y* 
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ALLANTOiN  GROUP. 

68z  AllarUoin,  C^HgN^Oj.  This  compound  was  discovered  by 
Vauquelin  and  Buniva  in  the  amniotic  liquid  of  the  cow,  and 
termed  by  them  amniotic  acid.^  Neither  Dzondi  nor  Prout 
could  obtain  it,  and  then  Lassaigne  showed  that  it  is  contained 
not  in  the  amniotic,  but  in  the  allantoic,  liquid,  which  latter 
fluid  was  mixed  with  the  amniotic  fluid  examined  by  the  first- 
named  chemists,  and  he  termed  the  body  acide  allantcnqtu^ 
It  was  first  artificially  prepared  and  carefully  investigated  by 
liebig  and  Wohler,  and,  as  Gmelin  had  already  shown  that  the 
substance  obtained  from  the  allantoic  liquid  does  not  act  as  an 
acid,  the  name  which  it  now  bears  was  given  to  it.^ 

Wohler  afterwards  noticed  the  existence  of  the  same  substance 
in  the  urine  of  the  sucking  calf,*  and  it  also  occurs  in  the  urine 
of  dogs  kept  on  a  fatty  diet*  or  after  administration  of  uric 
acid.®  It  is  likewise  found  in  urine  in  some  cases  of  disease  of 
the  respiratory  organs ;  ^  it  occurs  also  after  doses  of  tannic  acid 
have  been  given,  and  it  exists  not  unfrequently  in  the  normal 
fluid.®  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  urine  of  the  new-bom 
child,  and  in  small  quantities  in  the  case  of  childbirth. 

Schulze  and  Barbieri  have  also  found  allantoin  in  the  young 
leaves  of  the  plane-tree  {Platanus  orientalis)? 

Allantoin  is  formed  artificially  not  only  by  oxidizing  uric  acid 
with  lead  dioxide,  but  also  by  acting  on  the  same  substance 
with  (1)  manganese  dioxide,^®  (2)  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide,^^  (3)  permanganate  solution,^*  and  (4)  ozone :  ^* 

CgH.N.Oj  +  HgO  +  O  =  C.H.N.Og  +  CO.,. 
It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  dialuric 

>  Ann.  Chim,  xxxiii.  269.  '  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  xvii.  801. 

»  Ann  Chem.  Pharm.  xxvi.  244.  *  Jb.  Ixx.  229. 

•  Meissner  and  Jolly,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1865,  230. 

•  Salkowski,  Ber.  Dcutaeh.  Chem,  Oes.  ix.  721. 
7  Frerichs  and  Stadeler,  Jahresb.  1854,  714. 

"  Salkowski,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem.  6es.  xL  500. 

•  Joum.  Prakt  Chem.  [2"|,  xxv.  145. 
i«  Wheeler,  Zeitsch.  Chem.  1866.  746. 

'*  Schlieper,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  219. 

"  Neuhauer,  ib.  xcix.  217  ;  Claus,  Ber.  Deutach.  Chem.  Ges.  vii.  227. 

^^  Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  ex.  94. 


acid,'  aad  may  be  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  1  part  of 
glyoxylic  acid  with  2  parts  of  uiea  for  10  hours : » 


CHCOH),  NH, 

I  +     2C0 

CO. OH  NH^ 


HN— CH— NH 

/         I         \ 
CO  CO 

HN— CO    NH„ 


AUantoiQ  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  which,  seen  under 
the  microscope,  exhibit  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  1 18,  These 
crystals  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  more 
readily  in  Lot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction, 
combines    with    metallic    oxides,^  and    yields    with    mercuric 


nitrate  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  similar  to  tbat  obtained 
with  urea.  On  this  account  Liebig's  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  urea  cannot  be  employed  in  presence  of  allantoin. 

When  allantoin  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it 
decomposes  into  urea  and  glycolyl  urea  (p.  96).* 

Altaniou:  Acid,  C^H^N^O,,  is  formed  as  a  difficultly  soluble  crys- 
talline powder  when  a  solution  of  allantoin  in  caustic  potash 
is  allowed   to   stand   for   some   days.      This   is  a   monobasic 


'  Gibba,  Ann.  Chem.  Phami.  Snppl.  vii.  337. 
'  Orimaai,  Ann.  Chim.  Fkyi.  (6],  li  38P. 

*  Limpricht,  Ann,  Chtm.  Pfiarm.  Laxviii.  9i. 

*  BcUuper,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  Uvii.  S31  ;  Mulder, 
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acid,  forming  crystalline   salts.^      When  heated  with  water  it 
decomposes  into  urea  and  allanturic  acid  (Ponomarew) : 

HN— CH NH  HN— CH  NH^ 


/ 
CO 

\ 


\  / 

CO    =     CO 


\         \ 

O    +       CO. 


H^N   CO.OHNHj  HgN    CO  NH, 

Allanturic  Acid,  CjH^N^Og.  This  was  first  obtained  by 
Pelouze  by  oxidizing  uric  acid  and  allantoin.*  A  similar 
body  was  afterwards  obtained  by  Schlieper  as  a  by-product  in 
the  preparation  of  allantoi'n,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of 
lantanuric  acidy  and  on  boiling  alloxanic  acid  with  water  be 
noticed  that,  together  with  other  products,  a  deliquescent  acid 
is  formed  which  he  described  as  diflBuan.*  According  to  Baeyer 
these  bodies  are  identical,  and  must  be  regarded  as  anhydrides 
of  urea  and  glyoxylic  acid.*  The  formation  of  allanturic  acid 
from  allantoic  acid  shows  that  the  former  substance  is  the  anhy- 
dride of  carbamine-diglyoxylic  acid,  a  substance  which  does  not 
appear  to  exist  in  the  free  state. 

Allanturic  acid  is  a  gum-like  deliquescent  mass,  which  when 
boiled  with  caustic  potash  decomposes  into  ammonia,  carbon 
dioxide,  acetic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  or  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  uric  acid  or  glyoxylic  acid.^ 

GlyoxyUUrea^  CgH^NgOg.     This  compound  is  isomeric  with 

allanturic  acid,  and  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  oxonic 

acid  (p.  297).     It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  thick  needles, 

and   is  a   monobasic  acid,®  probably  possessing  the  following 

constitution : 

/NH, 
CO 
\NH.CO.CHO. 

Olycchuril,  C^H^N^O,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  a  hot  solution  of  allantoi'n.  It  crystallizes  in 
small  octohedrons  or  pointed  needles,  which  are  difficultly 
soluble  in  waterJ  On  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it 
decomposes  into  urea  and  glycolyl  urea.^ 

'  Ponomarew,  Ber.  DetUtch.  Chem,  Oes.  xi.  2155. 

8  Gerhardt,  TraiU.  Chim.  Org.  i.  628. 

'  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  Ivi.  1.  *  yen.  Han\c6rUrh.  i  288. 

"  Medicus,  Btr.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ota,  x.  544. 

•  Medicus,  Ann,  Chem.  Fhann.  clxxv.  284. 
^  Rheineck,  ib.  cxxxiv.  219. 

•  Baeyer,  ib,  cxxxvi.  276. 
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Pyruvil,  CgHgN^O,,  is  isomeric  with  methyl-allantom,  and  is 
formed  when  pyroracemic  acid  is  heated  with  urea.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  hot  water  in  rhombic  tables,  and  when  boiled  with 
concentrated   hydrochloric  acid   it  is  converted  into  pyruvin- 

HN— C(CH3)— NH 

/  \ 

CO  CO 

HN— C  NH, 

Pyruvil  is  a  crystalline  powder  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro-j/yruvinurelde, 
04Hj(N02)N20^  a  body  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  glistening 
yellow  scales,  and  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  a  yellow  colour. 
This  latter  is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
bromine  water  into  parabanic  acid  and  brompicrin  :  ^ 


NI 

IC(CH3) 

NHj 

-  do 

4 

\o 

\ 

/ 

HN- 

-CO 

NH, 

N_C— CHj(NOj) 
CO                             +     3Br,    +     HjO     : 

HN    CO 
=    CO     '        + 

\ 
HN     CO 

HN— CO 

CBr3N0,    +    3HBr. 


XANTHINE,  C.H^N.O,. 
SARCINE,  C^H.N.O. 
GUANINE,  C.H^N.O. 

682  These  three  basic  compounds,  which  occur  in  the  animal 
organism,  stand  in  close  relation  to  uric  acid.  The  two  first  are 
formed  from  this  acid  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and 
water,*  and  guanine  is  xanthine  in  which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is 
replaced  by  the  imido-group  NH,  and  therefore  it  is  converted 
into  this  latter  body  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

XarUhine,  C^H^N^Oj,  was  discovered  by  Marcet  in  1819  as 
forming  the  chief  constituent  of  certain  rare  forms  of  urinary 
calculus,  and  termed  by  him  xanthic  oxide,  because  on  evapo- 
ration  with  nitric  acid  a  yellow  residue  is  left  (J^dvdo^f  yellow). 

*  Griroaux,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [5],  xi.  373. 

'  Rheineck,  Ann.  Chan,  Phann.  cxxxi.  121. 

*  Enay  an  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment  of  CaCculoviA  Dvu^Q^ta, 
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Its  composition  was  first  determined  by  Liebig  and  Wohler, 
who  studied  the  properties  of  the  body  more  exactly,^  whilst 
Gmelin  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.*  It  is  also  always  found 
in  small  quantity  in  urine,  and  during  the  use  of  sulphur  baths 
it  appears  in  larger  quantity.'  It  also  occurs  in  yeast,  frequently 
in  guano,^  and  it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  animal  body. 
Thus,  it  has  been  found  in  muscular  fibre  and  in  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  spleen,  and  in  the  brain.^ 

It  is  obtained  artificially  from  guanine  by  treating  this  body 
with  nitrous  acid,  when  a  nitro-compound  is  formed  at  the  same 
time,  and  this,  on  reduction  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  ammonia, 
yields  xanthine.®  In  order  to  prepare  it,  potassium  nitrate  is 
added  to  a  boiling  nitric  acid  solution  of  guanine  until  red 
nitrous  vapours  are  evolved  in  considerable  quantity,  when 
the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  the 
yellow  precipitate  thus  formed  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
ammonia,  a  solution  x)f  ferrous  sulphate  being  then  added  until 
black  hydroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated.  The  filtered  solution  is 
next  evaporated,  and  the  residue  washed  with  water  to  remove 
ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  then  again  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate. 

Xanthine  is  a  granular  white  powder,  consisting  of  micro- 
scopic crystals  which  when  pressed  possess  a  waxy  lustre.  It  is 
deposited  from  aqueous  solution  on  evaporation  as  a  skin  or  in 
scales.  It  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  determinations  of  its  solubility 
vary  considerably.  According  to  Almen,  it  requires  from  1336  to 
1498  parts  of  boiling  water  and  about  14,000  parts  of  cold  water 
for  solution.^  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  dissolves  in  ammonia 
more  readily  than  does  uric  acid,  and  is  still  more  readily  soluble 
in  caustic  potash.  Acids,  even  carbon  dioxide,  precipitate  it  from 
this  solution.  When  xanthine  is  heated  a  small  portion  sub- 
limes ;  the  larger  portion,  however,  carbonizes  with  formation 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  cyanogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Xanthine  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  weak  acid  and  a  weak 
base.  It  dissolves  in  warm  ammonia,  and  on  cooling  fine  stellated 
needles  of  the  ammonium  compound  separate  out,  but  the  solution 
when   evaporated   loses  the  whole  of  its  ammonia.     Xanthine 

*  Pogg,  Ann.  xli.  393.  «  JIandb.  Org.  Chem.  ii.  514. 
'  Diirr,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxiv.  45. 

*  Strccker,  ih,  cxviii.  152 ;  Pliipson,  Ch4im.  Keirs,  vi.  16. 
^  Scherer,  Ann,  Chcm.  Ph/irrn.  cxii.  257. 

*  Streckn,  ib.  cviii.  141,  cxviii.  166.  ^  j^hresb.  1862,  534. 
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Beparated  out  by  acetic  acid  is  more  easily  soluble  thaa  that 
obtained  by  evaporation  (Strecker,  Scberer),  When  xanthine 
is  boiled  with  baryta- water,  the  difficultly  soluble  compound 
CsH^N^0,Ba(0H}3  sepaiates  out. 

XantkiTie  Sulphate,  CiH^ti^O^S0^ii^+U/),  crystallizes  in 
microscopic,  glistening,  rhombic  tables,  which  when  washed 
with  wattr  lose  the  wiiole  of  their  acid,  AnjiiAiree  hydroeklonttc, 
CjH,N,0„HCl,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  deposited 
in  glistening  scales  aggregated  in  nodulax  concretions.  The 
nUrate  forms  fine  yellow  cryslals. 

When  xanthine  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  and  caustic 
potash  added  to  the  yellow  residue,  this  becomes  of  a 
yellowish-red  colour,  wliich  on  warming  turns  to  a  violet-red. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  xanthine  is  brought  on  to  a  watch-glass 
with  a  mixture  of  bleaching  powder  and  caustic  soda,  the  edges 
of  the  liquid  become  covered  with  a  dark -green  scum  which  soon 
becomes  brown  and  disappears.  The  soluble  salts  of  mercury 
precipitate  an  aqueous  solution  of  xanthine  even  when  greatly 
diluted. 

pBeudacaTUhine,  CpHjN,Oj,  is  formed,  together  willi  glycocoU 
and  hydurilic  acid,  when  uric  acid  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  temperature  of  110" — 130°.  It  is  a  white  powder,  slightly 
solnUe  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  caustic  potash.  When 
it  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  it  leaves  a  lemoTi-yellow  residue 
which  is  coloured  yellowish-red  by  caustic  alkalis.  With  nitric 
acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  it  does  not  form  crystjilliuo  compounds.' 

683  Sarcine,  CjH,N,0,  A  substance  resembling  xanthine 
was  discovered  by  Scherer  in  splenic  pulp  and  in  the  muscles 
of  the  heart,  ami  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  hypoxanthine, 
as  it  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  xanthine,  A  bo<ly 
termed  xanthoglobuline,  which  the  same  chemist  discovered  in 
the  liver  and  pancreas,  appeared  to  be  different  from  this  sub- 
stance, whilst  Strecker  found  a  compound  having  the  same 
composition  as  hypoxanthine  In  muscular  fibre,  and  as  it  did 
not  agree  in  iu  properties  with  this  body  he  distinguished  it  as 
sarcine.  Scherer  then  showed  that  the  bodies  which  be  had 
obtained  were  identical  with  this  latter,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences which  were  noted  were  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
mixed  with  more  or  less  xanthine  or  giiauiue.' 


i.  an?  ;  Slrcckcr 
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Sarcine  almost  always  occurs  together  with  xanthine,  and  is 
also  found  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  the  blood  after  death, 
but  not  in  blood  when  flowing  through  the  blood-vessels ;  it  does 
not  occur  in  urine. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  compound,  extract  of  meat  is  dissolved 
in  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  solution  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  the  filtrate  then  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  evaporated  to  one-fourth  of  its  original  volume. 
Ammonia  is  next  added  and  silver  nitrate,  the  precipitate 
washed  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  11.  On 
cooling,  sarcine-silver-nitrate  crystallizes  out,  this  requiring 
5,000  parts  of  the  cold  acid  for  solution.  The  precipitate  is 
then  freed  from  nitric  acid  by  washing  with  ammoniacal  silver 
solution,  the  residue  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  yields 
absolutely  pure  sarcine,  of  which  the  extract  of  meat  contains 
about  0*6  per  cent.,  whilst  ox-muscle  contains  from  00161  to 
0  0277  per  cent.  The  filtrate  from  the  sarcine-silver-nitrate 
gives  on  addition  of  ammonia  a  precipitate  of  xanthine-silver- 
oxide,  and  hence  this  method  serves  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  sarcine  and  xanthine  in  meat.  The  preparation  of 
creatine  may  also  be  carried  out  in  the  same  material.^ 

Sarcine  is  a  crystalline  powder,  dissolving  in  300  parts  of  cold 
and  78  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  being  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  xanthine  and  a  nitro-com- 
pound.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  combines  with  acids, 
bases,  and  salts. 

Hydrochlorcute  of  Sarcine,  C5H^N^0,HC1  +  HgO,  crystallizes 
in  needles  or  prisms,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  water.  The 
nitrate  forms  thick  prisms,  which  become  opaque  when  moistened. 

The  haHum  salt,  G^;iifi,B^{OB)^,  or  C^HgBaN^O  +  2H2O, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  sarcine  in  dilute,  and  afterwards  adding 
an  excess  of  cold  saturated,  baryta-water,  when  the  salt  is 
deposited  in  transparent  crystals. 

When  sarcine  solution  is  precipitated  with  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate,  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  having  the  composition 
CgHjAgN^O  -h  HgO  is  deposited,  whilst  with  silver  nitrate 
alone  flocks  of  C5H^N^0,AgN0j  are  formed,  which  dissolve  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  on  cooling  the  salt  is  deposited  in 
microscopic  needles. 

'  NcubuutT,  Frrtfcniu-'i*  Zcid'ch,  vi.  So. 
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684  Gamine,  CjHgN^Oj,  baa  liitherto  only  been  fouod  iu 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat,'  and  in  order  to  prepare  it  this  is  dissolved 
iu  6  to  7  parts  of  water,  precipitated  by  baryta-water,  and  acetate 
of  lead  added  to  the  filtrate,  when  a  precipitate  is  formed  which 
contains  the  lead  compound  of  camine.  Tliis  is  then  dissolved 
by  boiling  repeatedly  with  water,  and  the  solution  decom- 
posed by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it.  The  filtrate 
is  then  concentrated,  and  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
added,  vfhen  a  flocculent  precipitate,  having  the  composition 
(CjHgN,03)3,AgNOj,  is  formed.  This  is  washed  with  dilute 
ammonia  to  remove  nitric  acid.  Tlie  precipitate  is,  lastly,  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

Carnine  is  a  eiystalline  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  water;  it 
unites  nith  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  the  salt  CjHgN,Oj  +  3HCI, 
crystallizing  in  glistening  needles.  Bromine-water  or  warm 
nitric  acid  converts  camine  into  sarcine.  Extract  of  meat  con- 
tains about  1  per  cent,  of  carnine,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the 
earcine  is  probably  formed. 

685  Guanine, 01  Imidoxaiithitie,  C^H^NbO.  This  body  was  dis- 
covered by  Unger  in  various  samples  of  guano,  being  contained 
in  largest  quantity  in  that  from  Peru.^  It  ia  also  found  in  the 
excrement  of  the  spider,^  in  the  pancreas  of  the  horse,*  and  in 
the  scales  of  the  bleak,^  and  it  occurs  as  a  deposit  in  the  knee- 
joints  of  swine  suffering  from  the  disease  known  as  Ouauine-gout 
tVirchow). 

It  is  produced,  together  with  xanthine,  sarcine,  and  other 
bodies,  when  yeast  is  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  35* 
in  contact  with  water.* 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  Peruvian  guano  is  suspended  in  water, 
milk  of  lime  gradually  added,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The 
brown  solution  is  then  squeezed  through  a  cloth,  and  the  process 
repeated  until  the  liquid  is  no  longer  coloured.  The  residue, 
which  contains  uric  acid  and  guanine,  is  then  boiled  with  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  until  the  solution  thus  obtained  no 
longer  yields  a  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  then 
treated  with  sodium  acetate,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to 
strongly  acid  reaction,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrochlorate  of  guanine  crystallizes  out 
on  cooling,  but  this   still  contains  uric  acid,  and  to   remove 


'  Weids],  Jnn.  Chem.  PMnit.  clviii.  363. 

=  Ann.  Chew..  P\arm.  lix.  68.  •  riomii-HnxaiiM!  hd.I  Will.  ■' 

*  Sohefor,  it.  ciii,  278-  •  BnrreKwill,  Compl.  Rend.  I 

•  tJdiDtzcnbcri^r,  Bull.  Sec.  Chim.  vii.  ISX 
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this  it  must  be  boiled  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  the  residual 
guanine  dissolved  in  strong,  boiling  nitric  acid.  On  cooling, 
nitrate  of  guanine  separates  out,  and  this  may  be  decomposed 
by  ammonia.^ 

Guanine  is  an  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It 
dissolves,  however,  in  an  excess  of  concentrated  ammonia, — a 
reaction  which  distinguishes  it  from  xanthine  and  sarcine.  Its 
salts  also  yield  with  potassium  chromate  an  orange-red,  crystal- 
line precipitate,  and  potassium  ferricyanide  gives  a  reddish- 
brown,  crystalline  precipitate,  whilst  a  saturated  solution  of 
picric  acid  gives  an  orange-yellow,  silky,  insoluble  pia-ate.* 
When  guanine  is  evaporated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  glistening 
yellow  residue  remains,  and  this,  on  the  addition  of  caustic  soda, 
becomes  first  red,  and  then,  on  heating,  purple. 

When  guanine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate,  it  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide,  guanidine,  and  para- 
banic  acid  (Strecker).  It  is  a  diacid  base,  but  also  forms 
metallic  salts,  and  combines  with  salts. 

Guanine  HydrochlorcUe,  C5H^N50,(HC1)2,  is  formed  when 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  at  a  low  temperature  over 
guanine,  when  the  mass  swells  up.  By  dissolving  guanine  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  monacid  salt  having  the  formula 
C5HgN50,HCl  +  2H2O  is  obtained,  crystallizing  in  needles  which 
lose  their  water  at  100**  and  their  acid  at  200°.  Guanine  hydro- 
chlorate  forms  double  salts  with  various  metallic  chlorides.  The 
platinichloride,  [C5H5N50,HCl]2+PtCl^+2H,0,  crystallizes  from 
water  in  orange-yellow  prisms. 

Guanine  Sulphate,  {C^ll^'iffi\iH^SO^  crystallizes  in  long 
needles,  but  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  washing  with  water. 

Guanine  NUrate,  C^HftNgO,(HN03)2+2H20,  is  formed  by 
dissolving  guanine  in  hot  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*25. 
It  crystallizes  in  short  prisms.  From  more  dilute  acid,  a  salt, 
having  the  composition  2(C5H,N50,HNO,)  +  3H2O,  crystallizes 
in  long,  hair-like,  foliated  needles. 

Guanine  also  forms,  with  oxalic  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  crystal- 
line salts  (TJnger),  but  it  does  not  combine  with  formic  or  acetic 
acid,  and  does  not  dissolve  in  lactic  acid  or  citric  acid.' 

Guanine  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  soda  solution,  and  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  indistinctly  formed  scales,  having  the  com- 

*  Strecker,  Ann,  Chem.  Phartn.  cxviii.  152. 

*  Capranica,  Hoppe-Scyler's  Zeitsch.  Phys.  Cliem.  iv.  233. 
'  Neubauer  and  Kerner,  Ann,  Chcm,  Phami.  ci.  318. 
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position  CsH5N50,(NaOH)2+5H50,  separate  out,  and  these  are 
decomposed  by  water  and  by  carbon  dioxide  (Unger).  When 
guanine  is  dissolved  in  boiling  baryta-wat«r,  needles  separate  out 
on  cooling  which,  when  dried  over  Bulphuric  acid,  lose  their  water 
and  have  the  composition  CgH^BaNgO  (Strecker). 

If  a  concentrated  a^jueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  be 
added  to  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  guanine,  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  having  the  composition  2(CjH„NjO,HgClj)  +  511^0, 
is  formed.  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  sublimate  gives,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  heavy,  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic 
prisms,  having  the  composition  2(C^}i^iifi,JiC\)S^\g  +  HjO 
(Neubaiier  and  Kemer). 

Silver  nitrate  gives  a  flocculent  precipitate  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  guanine,  and  this  dissolves  in  strong  boiling  nitric 
acid,  and  on  cooling  deposits  in  fine,  needle-shaped  ciystaJs, 
having  the  formula  CjH5NjO,AgNOg  (Strecker). 


THEOBROMINE,  C,H,N,Oj, 
CAFFEINE,  C,H„N^O,. 

686  These  two  compounds,  which  only  occur  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  which  were  formerly  classeil  amongst  the  alkaloids, 
are  now  known  to  exhibit  chemical  analogies  with  uric  acid  and 
similar  bodies  occurring  in  the  auinml  organism. 

Theobroininc,  CjHgNjOj.  This  body  was  discovered  by  Woa- 
kresensky  in  cocao-beans,  the  fruit  of  Thcobroma  cacao,^  from 
which  cocao  and  chocolate  are  prepared.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
rind,*  and,  as  it  appears,  in  small  quantity  together  with  caffeine 
in  the  young  leaves  of  EQmalaya  tea.*  In  order  to  extract  it 
the  powdered  beans,  which  contain  about  05  per  cent.,  are  boiled 
with  water,  and  lead  acetate  added  to  the  solution  until  no  further 
precipitate  is  formed.  The  filtrate  is  then  freed  from  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue 
is  boiled  with  alcohol,  and,  on  cooling,  theobromine  crystallizes 
out,  and  is  then  purified  by  recry stall ization  or  by  sublimation. 

Strecker   found   that   when   silver  nitrate   is  added   to  an 

ammoniacal  solution  of  xanthine,  an  amorphous  precipitate  of 

'  .^lut.  Chan.  Phann.  xli.  125. 

•  Bley,  Phanu.  CttitraX.  1842,  808, 

•  Ziillcr,  Aif^l.  Chtm.  nam.  cItuL  180. 
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nthine-silver,  CnHjAg^N^Oj.  is  formed,  and  this, "  when 
heated  with  methyl  iodide  is  convortcd  into  dimethyl  xanthine, 
^fiKs(*-'^)3^**^s-  ^°  considered  that  this  body  was  isomeric 
with  theobromine,'-  but  E,  Fischer  has  shown  that  the  bodies 
are  identica,!.  In  order  to  prepare  theobromine  from  xantliin«,  a 
molecule  of  the  latter  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  two  molecules 
of  caustic  sixla  and  the  boiling  solution  precipitated  with  acetate 
of  lead,  when  lead  xanthine,  CgH^PhN^Oj,  is  thrown  down  as  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  which,  when  heated  with  methyl  iodide 
to  100°,  is  converted  into  theobromine* 

Theobromine  is  slightly  soluble  iu  water,  and  forms  micro- 
scopic crystals  which  sublime  to  a  snow-like  mass  at  290° — 295°.' 
It  possesses  a  bitter  taste,  which,  however,  only  becomes  percep- 
tible after  a  time.  It  comhiues  with  acids  to  I'orra  unstable 
salts,  which  resemble  those  of  catfoine.  When  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  silver  nitrate  added  and  the  mixture  boiled,  ailver- 
theobromine,  CjHjAgN^O^,  is  deposited  as  a  white  precipitate. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  theobromine  yields  mono- 
methyl  parabanic  acid,*  whilst  aqueous  chlorine  converts  it  into 
monomethyl  urea  and  monomethyl  alloxan,*  and  by  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  it  is  oxidized  to  dimethyl -alloxantin, 
CbHj(CH,)jN,Os  +  iHjO  (Maiy  and  Hinteregger). 

687  C'lfelm,  or  Mrthyl  ThfoWomiM,  CgHioN^Oy  The  bitter 
ingi-edient  of  coffee  was  not  obtained  in  the  pure  state  till  the 
year  1821,"  when  it  was  prepared  almost  simultaneously  by 
Runge,' Pel le tier  and  Caventon,®  and  Robiquet.*  In  1827  Oudry 
discovereil  the  bitter  crystalline  principle  contained  in  tea,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  thcijte ;  '*  and  Berzelius  suggested 
that  this  compounil  would  be  found  to  be  identical  with  that 
obtained  from  coffee,  aiu!  his  supposition  was  proved  to  be 
correct  by  the  investigations  of  Jobst"  and  Mulder.^*  A  body 
termed  guaranine  by  Martins  was  afterwards  shown  by  himself," 
and  by  Bertemont  and  Dechastelus.'*  to  be  caffeine. 

The  exact  composition  of  this  body  was  ascertained  by  Pfafi' 
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•  OmeliiCt  EaadhoiA,  xiii.  22*. 

'  itaUrialen  twr  Phgnotegie :  see  alto  Gialcc,  SeJiKvigg.  Joum.  xiii  ; 

•  Jeurn.  Pharm.  [2],  lii.  229.  '  Did.  teckiuil. 

I"  Noive.  Bibt.  Urd.  Unrch.  1827.  "  Atm.  Chna.  Plinnn.  i 
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and  Liebig,'  but  Strecker  was  the  first  to  obtain  caffeine  a 
ficially.     For  this  purpose  he  heated  silver-theobromine   with  * 
methyl  iodide,  proving  that  this  body  is  methyl- theobromine.' 

Coffee-beans  contain  0'5  to   2'2  per  cent,  of  caffeine.     It  i 
found  in  the  seed-cover  as  well  as  iu  the  leaves '  of  the  coffee-  ] 
plant,  which  contain  in   the   dry   state   about   1'26   per  cent,  i 
(Stenhouse).     The  percentage  of  caffeine  in  tea  varies  usually  i 
between  I'o  and  2o  per  cent., but  in  some  cases  it  rises  to  above  ' 
3'2  per  cent.     Guarana  or  uarana,  termed  Brazilian  chocolate, 
a  material  largely  used  in  South  America,  is  the  roasted  pulp  of  I 
the  fruit  of  PaitUinia  sorbiiw.     This  substance  occurs  in  com- 
merce in  reddish-brown  cylinders  or  balls,  and   serves   as  an  j 
article  of  diet  as  well  as  a  medicine.     It  contains  15  to  5  per  ,] 
cent,  of  the  base.     Caffeine  ia  also  contained  in  Paraguay  tea  ] 
or  "  yerba  mate,"  a  substance  obtained  &om  the  leaves  and  small  J 
twigs  of  the  Ilex  Faraguaycnsia,  and  which  contains  0^2  to  1-6.* 
It  is  also  found  in  Kola- nuts,  the  fruit  of  the  SercuUa  acuminata, 
used  in  Central  Africa  as  a  food,  and  this  contains  about  2  per  1 
cent,  of  caffeine.'' 

In  order  to  prepare  caffeine,  tea-dust  is  employed.     This 
boiled  with  water,  acetate  of  lead  added  to  the  solution  until 
no  further  precipitate  occurs,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tannic  acid 
and  other  bodies,  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  ami  the  whole  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization. 
The  impure  base  is  then  recrystallized  from  alcohol,  benzene,  or 
chlorofonn.     It  fonus  long,  silky,  elastic  needles,  which  whea   ' 
crystallized  from  water  contain  one  molecule  of  this  substance, 
which  is  given  off  at  100°.     It  dissolves  in  about  90  parts  of  1 
cold  water,  and  easily  in  boiling  water.     It  is  less  soluble  in  f 
alcohol,  and  still  more  difficultly  soluble  iu  ether.     On  the  other  J 
hand,  it  dissolves  readily  in  chli.>roform  and  benzene.  It  possesses  I 
a  slightly  bitter  taste,  melts  at  254:° — 235°,  and  sublimes  without  J 
decomposition. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  caffeine  in  tea  or  coffee, 
10  grams  of  the   substance,  -which   must   be   well  dried  and  1 
powdere<!.  are  boiled  with  water,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  I 
ilr}Ties3  with  2  grams  of  magnesia  and  5  grams  of  glass  powder.  I 
The  caffeine  is  then  extracted  with  a  mixture  of   1  part  of  I 
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chloroform  and  3  parts  of  ether,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness. 

Cafifeine  has  a  neutral  reaction.  It  is  a  very  weak  base,  the 
salts  of  which  are  decomposed  by  water  or  on  warming.  As 
ihe  older  literature  on  the  subject  contains  many  contradictions, 
K  Schmidt  has  recently  investigated  the  subject  anew.* 

hydrochloride  of  Caffnne,  C8HiqN^02,HC1  +  2H2O,  separates 
from  a  solution  of  the  base  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in 
rhombic  prisms,  which  lose  water  and  acid  on  exposure  to  air, 
and  on  heating  to  lOO**  leave  pure  caffeine.  If  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  be  passed  over  caffeine,  it  absorbs  two  molecules  of  the 
gas,  which  are  gradually  given  off  again  on  exposure  under  the 
exsiccator.*  The  platinichloride,  (C8Hj^N^02,HCl)2PtCl4,  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  separates  from  hot 
water  in  small  yellow  crystals.  When  concentrated  solutions  of 
auric  chloride  and  caffeine  hydrochloride  are  mixed,  the  solution 
solidifies  to  a  splendid,  lemon-yellow,  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
deposited  from  alcoholic  solution  in  long,  orange-yellow  needles, 
having  the  composition  C8HiqN402,HC1(AuC1jj).' 

Caffeine  &idphate,  C^^^i^fi^^O^^,  separates  in  glistening 
needles  from  a  hot  alcoholic  caffeine  solution  to  which  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added. 

Caffeine  Acetate,  C>^^^fi^,{C^fi^^,  forms  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  lose  acid  on  exposure  to  air,  and  more  readily  at 
a  high  temperature.  Butyric  and  valeric  acids  also  form  com- 
pounds with  caffeine,  but  these  contain  only  one  molecule  of 
the  acid. 

The  material  occurring  in  commerce  termed  citrate  of  caffeine 
is  not  a  salt,  but  the  base  itself. 

Caffeine  is  poisonous.  It  produces  increased  action  of  the 
heart  and  nervous  irritability  :  0  3  gram  of  the  body  given  to  a 
rabbit  produces  symptoms  of  poisoning,  whilst  0  37  to  0.5  gram 
killed  both  a  rabbit  and  a  cat  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  to 
two  hours.  In  the  process  of  roasting  the  coffee  does  not  lose 
any  perceptible  amount  of  caffeine,  and  its  physiological  action 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  presence  of  this  base,  but 
not  entirely  upon  this,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  tea  has  a 
different  action  upon  the  nerves  than  coffee,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  aromatic  oil  which  is  formed  in  the  process  of  roasting  plays 

'  BfT.  DexUsch,  Chem,  Oes.  xiv.  814. 

'  Mulder,  Poffg,  Ann.  xliii.  161. 

'  Nicholson,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  Ixii.  71. 


an  important  part,'  whilst  in  the  case  of  tea  the  large  quantity 
of  tannic  acid  which  it  contains  modifies  the  action  of  the 
caffeine. 

Coffee  and  tea,  and  probably  other  dietetics  which  contain 
caffeine,  stimulate  nervous  action  and  diminish  metabolism, 
and  for  this  reason  the  desire  for  sleep  and  nourishment  after 
the  use  of  8uch  beverages  becomes  less.  This  fact  appears 
to  have  been  long  known  to  the  Arabs,  who  accordingly  use 
coffee  in  their  feasts  and  nocturnal  religious  ceremonies.  The 
Arabic  word  for  cuffee-bean  is  Bminne,  but  the  beverage  is 
termed  Kahiva,  derived  from  Ik}ia,  signifying  distaste  (for  food 
or  sleep).* 

688  By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  caffeine,  Sten- 
house  obtained  a  compound  having  the  composition  CsHgNjOj, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  niiro-the'ine.^  Rochleder  then 
found  that  this  body  is  also  obtained  when  caffeine  is  treated 
with  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  whilst,  together  with  this, 
amalic  acid,  C^^^ia^i*-*?'  methylamine.  and  cyanogen  chloride 
are  formed.  Stenhouse's  compound  was  termed  ckoUslrop/iune,* 
owing  to  its  similarity  to  the  body  choleaterine  contained  in  the 
bile,  Strecker  then  showed  that  this  compound  is  diinethyl- 
parabanic  acid,  and  that  amalic  acid  is  te  tram  ethyl -alio  xantin.* 
He  also  proved  that  when  caffeine  is  lieated  with  baryta-water, 
carbon  dioxide  and  caffcidine,  CjHjjN^O,  are  formed."  This  latte." 
body  is  a  strong  base,  which,  when  further  heated  with  alkalis, 
yields  ammonia,  methylamine,  aarcosino  (methylamido-acetic 
acid),  formic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide  : ' 

CjH^jN^O  +  5RjO  =  NHj  +  2CH3.NH,  + 
C,HtNO,  +  CH,0,  +  COj. 

These  reactions  show  that  caffeine  contains  the  methyl  gronp 
three  times,  and  that  its  constitution  must  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  uric  acid.  The  investigations  of  E.  Fischer  have  sub- 
stantiated this  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  ha^  shown  that 
caffeine,  when  acted  upon  by  oxidizing  agents,  is  converted 
first  into  dimethyl -alloxan  and  monomethyl-urea,  whilst  uric 
acid  thus  treated  gives,  as  has  been  stated,  alloxan  and  urea. 

>  Lehmuin,  Ann.  Ghem.  FkanTt,  Luxvii.  207  niiil  S75. 
■  De  Stcj,  OhraUmaiU  Ambe.  '  ifcm,  Chem.  Sot.  i,  219,239. 

'  Bocbleder,  Ann.  Chtm.  P/tarm.  Uiiii.  60. 

'  Ann.  Ckem.  Pharm.  cxviii.  17*.  '  lb.  cixm.  360. 

'  Schnltzeo,  Zeilaeh.  Chetii.  1807,  Oil ;  RoseDgmtoQ  luid  Strvckvr.  Ann.  Chtm. 
Phnrm,  ctrii.  1. 
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Fischer  Las  moreover  prepared  a  series  of  other  derivatives, 
the  relations  of  which  enable  us  to  explain  the  constitution  of 
caffeine  in  a  simple  way.^ 

Chlorcaffeine,  C8HgClN^02,  separates  from  aqueous  solution  in 
a  voluminous  crystalline  mass,  and  crystallizes  from  water  in 
needles  (Bochleder). 

Brwncaffeine,  CgHgBrN^Og,  was  first  obtained  by  Schultzen,* 
and  then  investigated  by  Fischer.  When  1  part  of  caflfeine  is 
brought  in  contact  with  5  parts  of  bromine,  a  dark-red  addition- 
product  is  obtained,  which,  when  heated  for  twelve  hours  and  the 
excess  of  bromine  distilled  off  and  the  residue  heated  to  150^ 
is  converted  into  bromcaffeine.  In  order  to  purify  this  product 
it  is  treated  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  dissolved  in  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  water.  It  closely 
resembles  the  chlorine  compound.  It  melts  at  206^  sublimes 
when  gently  heated,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohoL  When  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  amidocaffnru^ 
C8H^(NH2)N^O,  is  formed,  a  body  crystallizing  in  fine  needles, 
and  which  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  again  by 
water. 

When  bromcaffeine  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  caustic  potash, 
ethoxycaffeiiie,  CQ'Sg{OG^}i^^fi^,  is  formed,  a  body  which 
yields  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  140*",  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol. 

689  Hydroxycaffe'ine,  C8H^(OH)N^02,  is  formed,  together  with 
ethyl  chloride,  when  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  last- 
named  compound  is  warmed.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
white  foliated  needles,  which  melt  at  about  350°.  It  is  an  acid 
yielding  a  crystalline  potassium  salt.  With  bromine  it  forms  an 
addition-product  which  is  very  unstable,  and  is  converted  by 
alcohol  into  diet Jtoxi/hydroxy caffeine,  C8H9(OH)N^02(OC2H5)2. 
This  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  fine  prisms,  which  melt 
without  decomposition  at  about  200**,  and  it  is  also  easily  formed 
when  hydroxycaffeine  is  suspended  in  alcohol  and  bromine 
added.  On  evaporating  it  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  am- 
caffeine,  C7H7N3O5,  is  formed,  a  body  crystallizing  in  opaque 
prisms  which  melt  at  147** — 148°.  On  boiling  with  water  it  is 
converted,  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  into  hi/pocaffe'ine, 
CgHyNjOg,  which,   on  cooling,   is   deposited  in   large  crystals 

1  Ber,  Deutsch,  Cheni,  OeA,  xiv.  637  and  1005,  xv.  30. 
a  Zeitfch,  Ch^n.  1867,  6X4. 
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melting  at  181".  It  is  an  acid,  and  a  very  stable  body,  not  acted 
upon  by  oxidizing  or  reducing  agents,  but  easily  attacked  by 
alkalis. 

Caffolin,  CgHflNjOg,  is  formed  when  hypocaffeine  is  warmed 
together  with  baryta-water  or  acetate  of  lead.  It  cryatallizea 
from  hot  water  in  long  white  prisms,  which  melt  at  194°— 196°, 
On  oxidation  with  alkaline  ferricyanide  of  potassium  solution  it 
yields  methyl-urea  and  methyloxamic  acid  ; 

CgHgNaOj  +  H,0  +  0  =  CjHoNgO  +  C(,H„NO,. 

An  alkaline  permanganate  solution  oxidizes  it  to  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  dimethyloxamide. 

CaffurU  Acid,  C^&^'i!^fi^,  is  formed  as  a  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  hypocaffeine.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  splendid  glistening  prisms,  which 
effloresce  on  exposure.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  and  on  heating 
with  lead  acetate  is  converted  into  meaoxalic  acid,  methylamine, 
and  methyl-urea : 

CoHoNgO^  -1-  3H3O  =  C^Hp^  -t-  CH^N  +  CjHuN,0. 

On  reduction  it  is  converted  into  hydroraffurk  aeid,  CoH^N^Oj, 
erystalliidng  in  needles,  and  melting  at  245". 

6go  Amalic  Add  or  TdTamcthyl-alloxantin,  C^ifi^^^fij+ 
HjO.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Rochleder,  by  acting  with 
chlorine  upon  caffeine  in  presence  of  water,  obtained  the  so-called 
amalic  acid,  this  name  being  derived  from  afiaXn,  weak,  "to 
indicate  the  weak  aciil  nature  of  this  bodj',  as  well  as  the  slight 
affinity  with  which  its  elements  are  united."  According  to  Fischer 
it  is  best  obtained  by  the  following  process,  Fifteen  parts  of 
caffeine  are  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  11 9,  and  45  parts  of  water  warmed  to  50°.  To  this  7  parts 
of  potassium  chlorate  are  gradually  added,  till  a  clear  solution  is 
formed.  This  then  contains  methyl-urea,  dimethyl-alloxan, 
ajwcaffe'inc,  and  caffeic  acid  (Maly  and  Hinteregger).  On  eva- 
poration, the  dimethyl-alloxan  is  converted  into  tetramethyl- 
alloxau.  This  is  more  readily  obtained  if  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  diluted  with  an  et|ual  volume  of  water,  be  treat«d  with 
as  much  sulphur  dioxide  as  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free 
chlorine,  and  then  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  boiled  with  water,  and  on  cooling 
amalic  acid  separates  out  in  crystals,  whilst  methyl-urea  can  be 
prepared  from  the  first  filtrate. 

VOL.  III.  f 
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Amalic  acid  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  also  but 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  it  forms  transparent  crys- 
tals. In  its  properties  it  resembles  alloxan  tin.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  reduces  it  to  dimethyl  dialuric  acid,  the  solution  of 
which  brought  together  with  dimethylalloxan  again  yields 
amalic  acid  (Majy  and  Hinteregger).  When  brought  on  to  the 
skin  it  imparts  to  it  a  red  colour  and  a  disagreeable  smell ;  it  is 
coloured  dark  violet  by  alkalis,  and  yields  with  ferrous  sulphate 
and  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  an  indigo-blue  precipitate.  Heated 
alone  it  becomes  yellow,  and  afterwards  a  reddish-brown,  and 
thfen  dissolves  in  water  with  a  purple-red  colour.  In  the 
presence  of  air,  water,  and  ammonia  it  forms  murexom,  a  body 
which,  according  to  Gerhardt,  is  tetramethyl-murexide,  C8(CH3)^ 
N50^(NHJ.  This  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  scarlet-red,  four- 
sided  prisms,  of  which  two  of  the  surfaces  reflect  light  with  a 
golden  lustre.* 

Test  for  Caffe'iTu.  The  formation  of  the  last-named  body  has 
been  employed  for  the  detection  of  caffeine  and  theobromine. 
The  substance  is  dissolved  in  chlorine  water,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  when  a  purple-red  residue  remains,  and  this  on  heating 
and  addition  of  ammonia  becomes  red  again.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  cafiFeine  in  a  single  coffee-berry  can  be  detected.* 

When  amalic  acid  is  carefully  oxidized  with  nitric  acid, 
dimethylalloxan,  C^(CH3)2(OH)2N203-hH20,  is  formed,  a  body 
crystallizing  in  thick  six-sided  tables,  and  staining  the  skin 
red,  but  not  imparting  to  it  a  disagreeable  smell.  ^ 

691  Caffctdine,  G^H^^fi,  is  formed  from  caffeine,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  and  addition  of  hydrogen. 
In  order  to  prepare  it,  caffeine  is  heated  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  crystallized  barium  hydroxide,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  boiled  until  an  evolution  of  ammonia  and  mothylamine  is 
noticed.  The  excess  of  baryta  is  then  thrown  down  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  concentrated,  when,  on  standing, 
caffeidine  sulphate,  G^j^^^fiy^O^^  separates  out  in  thick 
needles.  The  free  base  which  is  prepared  from  the  salt  is  an 
oily  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  decomposing  on  heating.  The  hydrochloride,  C^Hj^ 
N^0,C1H,  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  yields  a  platinichloride  which 
crystallizes  from  water  in  large  orange-yellow  needles,  containing 

*  Rochleder,  Ann.  Chan.  Phnrm.  Ixxi.  1,  Ixxiii.  56. 
'  Schwarzenbach,  Jahresh.  1861,  891  ;  1864,  730. 
'  Malj  and  Andreasch,  Monaish,  iii.  92. 
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either  two  or  four  molecules  of  water.  Caflfeidine  unites  with 
ethyl  iodide  to  form  the  compound  C7Hii(C2H5)N^OIH,  and  the 
ethyl-caffMine  wliich  can  be  obtained  from  this  is  capable 
of  again  uniting  with  ethyl  iodide.^ 


692  Like  uric  acid,  caffeine  contains  three  atoms  of  carbon 
which  are  directly  united  with  one  another,  and,  like  this  body,  it 
is  a  diure'ide  in  which  three  methyl  groups  occur.  In  addition  to 
this,  caffeine  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  hydroxyl,  &c.,  and  lastly  its  power 
to  form  addition-products  shows  that  two  of  its  carbon  atoms 
are  connected  by  double  linkages.  From  these  considerations, 
from  the  reactions  already  treated  of,  and  from  the  fact  of  its 
artificial  formation  from  xanthine,  the  following  constitutional 
formulaa  for  some  of  the  above-mentioned  caffeine  compounds 
are  derived  : 


Xanthine. 

HN— CH 


CO  C— NH 

\co 

HN— C^N 


Guanine. 

HN ^CH 


Ar 


HN 


JZNH  C— NH 

\co 


CZN 


Theobromine. 

CH3.N— CH 

I      II 
CO  C— N.CH 

\co 

HN— CZN 


3 


Caffeine. 

CHg-N— OH 


CO  C— N.CH, 

\co 


CH^N— C_N 


"^ 


Oxy  caffeine. 


CHj.N— C.OH 


CO  C— N.CH 

\co 

CH,.N— C~N 


3 


Diaethohydrozycaffeine. 

/OH 
CH,.N— C/ 


\ 


COC 


OC,H, 


/OC,H, 


\ 


» 


CH,.N— cz:n 


N.CH 

\co 


^s 


'  E.  Schmidt,  Bcr.  DeuUck.  Chem.  Ge$,  xiv.  810. 
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Caffaiic  Add.  Caffolin 

CO.OH 


i.C— N.( 


HO.C— N.CHj  HO.CH— N.CH3 


\co 


\co 


h(ch,)n.cz:n  h(ch8)n.c  n  n 

Cafieidine. 

H(CH3)N— CH 

C— N.CHg 

H(CH3)N— C=N 

As  xanthine  can  be  easily  obtained  from  guanine  it  may 
prove  possible  to  prepare  theobromine  and  caflFeme,  substances 
which  are  constituents  of  several  important  articles  of  food, 
from  guano. 


GUANAMINES. 

693  These  weak  bases  may  conveniently  be  described  here,  as 
they  contain  besides  acid  residues  also  the  residue  of  guanidine, 
which  can  be  transformed  into  a  urea-residue  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  imido-group  by  oxygen. 

The  first  known  member  of  this  group  was  obtained  by 
Nencki^  by  heating  guanidine  acetate,  and  termed  by  him 
guanaminc ;  he  explained  its  formation  by  the  following 
equation : 

3CH,N3.C2H,02  =  C^H^Nfi  +  2C2H,02.NH3  +  COg  +  2NH3. 

He  found  afterwards  that  guanidine  formate  yields  the  lower 
homologue,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  oi  foTm(hgv4xnaminc^ 
distinguishing  the  first  obtained  body  as  aceto-guanamine.* 

According  to  Weith,  the  following  equations  represent  the 
mode  of  formation  of  these  bases : 

(1)  CH3.CO.OH  +  2C(NH)(NH2)2  = 


^N.C(NH)NH2 


CH,.Cf  +  2HpO 


\nH.C(NH)NH5 

^  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chtin.  Qts,  vii.  775,  «  lb,  1684. 
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(2)  CHu-C 


.N.CCNH)NHs 
NH.C(NH)NHj 


=  CHyC 


N . C=NH 
^NaC  =  NH 


The  water  which  is  formed  decomposes  a  part  of  the  guanidioe 
with  formation  of  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide,  whilst  the  excess 
of  acetic  acid  forma  ammonium  acetate.' 

Nencki  afterwards  prepared  higher  homologues  of  this  gronp. 
He  then  distinguished  the  first  member  of  the  series  by  the 
name  of  guanamine  simply ;  whilst  aceto-guanamiue  he  termed 
methylene -guanamine,  and  to  the  butyro-guanamine  ho  gave  the 
name  of  propylene-guanaraine.*  As,  however,  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  this  series  differ  from  the  first  by  the  replacement  of 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  methenyl  group  by  alcohol  radicals, 
these  compounds  may  appropriately  he  designated,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Henry  Watts,  by  the  names  guanamine,  methyl- 
guanamine,  propyl -guanamine,  &c.* 

Quanavihie,  or Formo-guanamiitc,  CjH^Nj,  crystalhzes  from  hut 
water  in  rhombic  needles,  which  melt  at  350°,  and  have  a  faintly 
alkaline  reaction.  Its  salts  crystalUze  well,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  readily  soluble.  The  oxjJate,  C^HjNj.C'jH^O^,  however,  is 
a  crystalUne  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  hot.  water, 

Mtthyl-guananiine,  or  Accto-^uaTunnhie,  C^HjN^,  is  obtained  by 
gradually  heating  guanidine  acetate  until  the  residue  boils 
constantly  at  228° — 230°.  It  is  kept  at  this  temperature  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  residue  then 
extracted  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water.  On  coohng.  the 
acetate  separates  out  aa  a  jolly,  which  is  pressed,  and  then 
decomposed  with  caustic  soda  solution. 

Methyl-guanamine  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  from 
aqueous  solution  by  rapid  cooling  in  mother-of-pearl  glistening 
scales,  whilst,  when  slowly  cooled,  large  rhombic  plates  or  needles 
are  deposited,  containing  water  of  crystalhzation,  which  they 
readily  lose  in  contact  with  air.  It  is  tasteless,  has  a  faintly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  yields  salts  which  crystallize  well. 

Methyl-guanamine  is  not  poisonous,  and  after  administration 
passes  UQchangcd  through  the  animal  organism  into  the  urine. 

Giianaviine  Hydroehioride,  C,H,Nj,HCI  -f-  2H,0,  crystallizes 

'  Ber.  DeulKh.  Chnit.  Oa.  ix.  *68  ;  Nencki,  t*.  lOlS.  '  '  /b.  228. 

»  />i«.  ChemUlry,  Suppl.  ui.  901, 
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in  monoclinic  prisms  or  tables.     The  platinichloride  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

Gicanidy  C4HgN40,  is  formed  by  boiling  methyl-guanamine  with 
concentrated  potash  solution : 

C.H^N^  +  HgO  =  C,H«N,0  +  NH3. 

It  is  a  chalk-white  crystalline  powder,  practically  insoluble  in 

water  and  alcohol.     It  dissolves  readily,  however,  in  the  fixed 

alkalis,  and  with  mineral  acids  yields  crystalline  readily-soluble 

salts.     Its  constitution  is  probably  expressed  by  the  following 

formula : 

^N C  =  NH 

CH3.C  Nnh 

\nh— CO 

Giianamide,  C^HgNgOg,  is  formed  by  heating  methyl-guana- 
mine with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  alkalis,  and  acids,  and  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
small  rhombic  needles.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  cyanuric 
acid.  When  heated  with  bromine,  it  yields  iribramgtcanamide, 
C^HgBrgNjOg,  which  forms  small  crystals  insoluble  in  water, 
and  when  boiled  in  contact  with  this  liquid  it  splits  up  into 
cyanuric  acid  and  bromoform.^  The  constitution  of  guanamide 
is  shown  by  the  following  formula : 

N_CO 
CH3.C  j>NH. 

\nH— CO 

Nencki  and  Baudrowski  have  prepared  the  following  members 

of  the  guanamine  series.^ 

M.P. 

Propyl-guanamine,  C3H7.C3H4N5I   ^"t^bles     1      without 

^  '    (     melting. 

Isopropyl-guanamine,  (CH3)2CH.C3H4N5  rhombohedrons    — 

Isobutyl-guanamine,  (CH3)AH».C3H,N,  |  ^'^^^^^j^^^  }    172°-175 

/microscopic  \ 
.^^.j.^^^^^..^^,  ^v.^^3y2-'3"5.--5"4-6  J    quadratic    >  177^-178* 

(   pyramids.  J 

*  Bcr.  DculscJi  Clicm,  Gcs.  ix.  232. 
«  lb.  ix.  228  and  240. 
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694  When  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  paraffin  are  replaced  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  hydroxyl,  &c.,  compounds  are  obtained  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  derived  from  triad  alcohol  radicals.  Of 
such  compounds  many  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  Thus,  for  example,  chloroform  or  methenyl  trichloride, 
CHCI3;  ethyl  orthoacetate,  CH3.C(OC2H5)3,  &c.  The  reasons 
of  this  classification  are  that  these  bodies  not  only  stand  in  close 
connection  to  the  compounds  under  which  they  have  been 
described,  but  that  the  corresponding  alcohols  are  not  known 
inasmuch  as  compounds  which  contain  more  than  one  hydroxyl 
combined  with  carbon  do  not  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  very 
unstable  bodies.  Up  to  within  recent  years  only  one  alcohol 
belonging  to  this  group  was  known,  namely  propenyl  alcohol, 
glycerol,  or  glycerine.  At  present  several  others  belonging 
to  the  same  group  have  been  obtained,  but  they  have  as  yet 
been  but  imperfectly  studied.  There  is,  therefore,  less  necessity 
than  there  otherwise  would  be  for  a  general  description  of  these 
bodies  and  their  derivatives.  The  triad  radicals  themselves,  it 
may  be  remarked,  are  not  known  in  the  isolated  state. 


PROPENYL  ALCOHOL,  GLYCEROL,  OR  GLYCE- 
RINE, C3H5(OH)3. 

695  Schcele,  in  1779,  when  preparing  lead  plaster  by  heating 
olive  oil  with  litharge,  obtained  a  soluble  sweet-tasting  substance, 
and  in  1784  he  found  that  the  same  principle  could  be  got  from 
other  oils,  as  well  as  from  butter  and  lard.  To  this  material 
he  gave  the  name  of  "  the  sweet  principle  of  fats,"  ^  and  it  after- 
wards bore  the  name  of  Scheele's  sweet  principle  or  oil-sugar. 

*  Ojnuc,  ii.  175. 
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Later  on  it  was  more  carefully  investigated  by  Chevreul,  who 
determined  its.  composition  with  tolerable  exactitude,  and  gave 
to  it  the  name  which  it  bears  of  glycerine,  or,  as  we  now  prefer 
to  term  it,  glycerol.^  The  formula  of  the  body  was,  however,  first 
determined  by  Pelouze,  whose  experimental  results  corroborated 
Chevreurs  views,  that  the  fats  are  ether-like  compounds  of  the 
fatty  acids.^  From  this  time  glycerol  was  looked  upon  as  a 
compound  analogous  to  alcohol,  but  the  views  respecting  its 
constitution  were  somewhat  undecided.  Berzelius  supposed 
that  it  contained  the  radical  lipyl,  C^H^j,,  which  afterwards  united 
with  oxygen  to  form  lijryl  oxide,  G^H^O,  and  he  believed  that  two 
molecules  of  this  united  with  three  of  HO,  forming  the  A^o- 
tJietical  anhydrous  glycerol,  C^H>j  0^  which  with  water  forms  its 
hydrate,  free  glycerol,  CqH^O^,HO.  According  to  Liebig  the 
radical  glyceryl,  C^H^,  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  body.  This 
yields  the  oxide,  G^^^O^  which  again  combines  with  water  to 
form  the  hydrate  of  glyceryl  oxide. 

It  was  not  until  the  extended  researches  of  Berthelot  and 
de  Luca,  which  will  be  referred  to  further  on,  that  a  clear  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  constitution  of  glycerol.  According  to 
Berthelot  it  stands  to  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  same  relation  as 
ortho-phosphoric  does  to  nitric  acid.^  It  was  Wurtz,  however, 
who  proved  that  glycerol  is  the  alcohol  of  a  triad  radical* 
to  which,  instead  of  glyceryl,  he  gave  the  more  suitable  name  of 
propenyl,  in  order  to  show  its  relation  to  propyl  and  propylene. 

696  Preparation,  Most  of  the  fats  and  oils  occurring  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  propenyl  ethers  of  the  fatty 
acids,  and  of  those  of  the  series  C^Ji^j^^^,  and  many  of  these  may 
be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  these  acids  and  of  glycerol.  This 
latter  compound  is  also  a  product  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
sugar,  and  is  contained  in  beer  and  wine.  It  may  likewise  be  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  method  of  Scheele,  who  gives  the  following 
description.  "  It  is  not  generally  known  that  all  solid  oils  obtained 
by  pressure  contain  a  natuml  sweet  principle  which  differs  in 
its  special  relations  and  properties  from  the  other  well-known 
saccharine  materials  occurring  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This 
sweet  principle  makes  its  appearance  when  oils  of  the  kind  aro 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water  until  the  whole  of  the  litharge 

^  Kc4:hcrch<'8  ncr  Ics  corps,  gras.  <{r.  209  and  338. 
^  Ann.  CJwm.  Pharm,  xix.  210;  xx.  46. 
'  Comptcs  RendMy  xxxix.  745. 
*  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  [3],  xliii.  492. 
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is  dissolved  by  the  oil.  Water  13  then  poured  upon  the 
emplustrum  simplex  thus  formed,  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  and,  on  cooling,  the  hquid  is  filtered  off  from  the 
plaster,  and  boiled  until  the  residue , becomes  syrupy."^  This 
method  of  preparation  was  used  for  many  years  with  the  sole 
alteration  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  through  the 
solution  in  order  to  free  it  irom  lead.  As,  however,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  the  use  of  glycerol  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  became  extended,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
ohtaiu  it  in  large  quantities.  It  did  not  appear  possible  at  that 
time  to  prepare  it  from  the  soap-boilers'  leys,  in  which  it  is 
contained  in  very  dilute  solution,  mixed  with  alkali  and  common 
salt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  proved  easy  to  obtain  it  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid,  and  the  two 
manufactures  were  easily  worked  side  by  side. 

The  saponification  of  the  fats,'  which  are  glycerides  of  palmitic, 
stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  such  for  example  as  tallow,  palm-oil,  &c., 
may  be  carried  out  in  many  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  distillation 
in  a  current  of  superheated  steam,  when  the  fat  decomposes 
into  the  fatty  a^^id  and  glycerol  with  assumption  of  the  elements 
of  water.  This  process,  howevtr,  has  only  come  into  partial  use ; 
the  one  wliich  is  now  most  generally  employed,  with  certain 
modifications,  being  that  known  aa  Milly's.  For  this  purpose 
the  fat  is  gradually  heated  to  150°  with  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  distilled  with  water  under  pressure, 
or  simply  heated.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  from  the 
aqueous  solution  of  glycerol  thus  obtained,  by  lime  or  barium 
carbonate,  and  the  solution  concentrated.  Another  process  by 
wliich  a  purer  product  is  obtained  is  that  of  lime  saponification, 
the  fat  being  heated  with  lime  and  water  in  closed  boilers,  and  the 
lime  soap  thus  formed  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst 
the  glycerol  solution  is  exactly  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  lime,  and  then  evaporated. 

In  order  to  purify  commercial  glycerol  it  is  diluted  to  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'07,  decolourized  by  means  of  animal  charcoal, 
concentrated  in  a  vacuum  pan,  and  this  operation  repeated  if 
necessary.  Tlie  refined  glycerol  thus  obtained  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  pure  product,  and  is  inapplicable  to  certain  uses. 

'  Samtl.  H'lrh;  JkatMh.  wtn  IlrrmbtlMi,  1793.  ii.  865. 

'  By  the  term  Aitponillcatian  van  etiffxaUj  meant,  of  caurar,  the  conversion  of 
fat  into  fiOAii.  At  the  prcmot  litnn  tbo  wo^l  is  used  to  i-xprew  guiiBrnlly  the 
devompoBttinn  of  au  otbcrMi  mU  inta  nii  ulcohol  ami  bd  ociil. 
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The  most  important  improvement  in  the  glycerol  industry  was 
made  in  1855,  when  Wilson  and  Payne  patented  a  process  for 
purifying  this  substance  by  distillation.  A  current  of  steam  at 
a  temperature  of  100**  to  110"*  is  passed  through  glycerol  which 
has  been  concentrated  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  to 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*15,  and  this  process  continued  until  the 
distillate  has  no  acid  reaction.  The  temperature  of  the  super- 
heated steam  is  then  raised  from  170"*  to  180°,  and  the  vapours 
of  glycerol  and  water  which  pass  over  are  collected  in  a  series  of 
condensers  surrounded  by  non-conducting  surfaces,  so  that  the 
pure  glycerol  collects  in  the  first  condenser,  whilst  the  second 
contains  a  mixture  of  glycerol  and  water,  and  the  last  water 
alone.  This  process  was  first  carried  out  on  the  large  scale 
by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  and  the  glycerol  thus 
obtained  is  known  in  commerce  as  "Price's  glycerine." 

Another  mode  of  purification  which  yields  an  excellent  product 
is  that  introduced  in  1871  by  Messrs.  Sarg,  Son,  &  Co.,  of  Vienna. 
In  this  case  glycerol  is  cooled  down  from  0**  to  +  5°,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  crystallized  glycerol  added.  This  produces  crystal- 
lization of  the  mass,  which,  according  to  its  purity,  becomes 
wholly  or  partially  solidified.  The  crystals  which  are  then 
broken  up  are  freed  from  the  mother-hquor  by  drying  in  a 
centrifugal  sieve. 

Distilled  glycerol  often  possesses  a  peculiar  rough  taste  and 
in  this  case  requires  to  be  further  purified  by  crystallization. 

A  new  process  for  obtaining  glycerol  from  soap  leys  has  been 
proposed  by  Clolus.  The  leys  are  neutralized  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  order  to  separate  out  any  fatty  acid.  The  filtrate  is  then 
evaporated  until  it  attains  a  specific  gravity  of  127,  and  the 
salt  which  separates  out  is  removed  by  means  of  a  centrifugal 
sieve.  The  solution  is  treated  with  hot  air,  and  the  salt  again 
allowed  to  crystallize  out.  The  last  traces  of  common  salt  are 
then  removed  by  addition  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this 
got  rid  of  by  a  current  of  hot  air  or  by  means  of  lead  oxide.  If 
the  leys  are  strongly  alkaline,  they  are  first  treated  with  carbon 
dioxide  in  order  to  separate  out  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
operation  conducted  as  described.  The  impure  glycerol  is  then 
purified  by  distillation  or  crystallization.^  Several  other  processes 
for  extracting  glycerol  from  soap  leys  have  been  patented.^ 

'  Ber,  Deulsch.  Chem,  Ocs,  xv.  402. 

•  Ih.  XV.  548,  1097.     For  list  of  patents  concerning  extraction  of  glycerol  from 
soap  leys,  see  Journal  of  Society  qf  Chemical  Indicstry,  1882-3. 
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It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  various  fats  did  not  contain 
the  same  glycerol  but  that  in  all  probability  homologous  glycerols 
were  contained  in  them.  This,  however,  lias  been  shown  not  to 
be  the  case.' 

Synthesis.  Glycerol  was  first  obtained  synthetically  by  Friedol 
aud  SUva.  For  this  purpose  acetone  is  converted  into  isopropyl 
alcohol ;  this  is  then  transformed  into  the  iodide  from  which 
propylene  can  be  prepared.  On  heating  the  dichloride  with 
chloride  of  iodine  propenyl  trichloride  is  obtained,  and  this,  on 
heating  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water  to  160",  ia 
converted  into  glycerol.'^ 

697  Properties.  Glycerol  is  a  thick  liquid  having  a  pure  sweet 
taste.  It  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  is  miscible 
with  water  and  alcohol  in  every  proportion,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ether  and  chloroform.  When  quickly  cooled  it  does  not  crystal- 
lize, but  solidifies  at  —40°  to  a  gum-Uke  mass.  It  was  not 
believed  to  be  crystallizable  until  crystals  were  accidentally 
observed*  in  the  winter  of  1867.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
found  that  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  sufficiently  concentrated 
condition  at  0°,  crystals  form  after  some  days,  or  it  may  be 
after  some  weeks.  These  have  the  appearance  of  sugar-candy 
and  belong  to  the  rhombic  system.  They  are  hard  and  gritty 
between  the  teeth,  but  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  air.  Their 
melting-point  has  been  differently  stated,  probably  depending 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  very  hygroscopic.  The  highest  melt- 
ing point  was  found  by  Kraut  to  be  22° — 22°'G.  This,  however, 
he  believes  to  be  too  low.*  Pure  glycerol  has  a  specific  gravity 
at  12°  of  1-269  and  boils  at  290°,  a  small  quantity  of  poly- 
glycerola  (see  p.  351)  being,  however,  formed.^  Under  a 
diminished  pressure  of  50  mm.  it  boils  at  210°.  Nevertheless, 
it  evaporates  to  an  appreciable  extent  at  100°,  and  hence  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  ■  determination  of  glycerol  in  beer,  wine, 
i%c.  X^ntz  '  has  constructed  tables  giving  the  specific  gravity 
of  mixtures  of  glycerol  and  water. 

In  presence  of  salts  it  decomposes  on  heating,  with 
formation   of   a   variety  of  products,  amongst  which  strongly 


'  Hobnanti,  JiHtm,  Chem,  See.  xiu.  71. 

•  SiUI.  Soe.  Okim.  xx.  OS. 

•  CnwkeB,  Ciem,  ^fete^,  xv.   20  ;  Glidalone,  Joiira.   Ckem.  Soc.  [2],  v.  38*  ; 
SftTg,  Ztitack.  Chan.  1867,  70. 

•  Ber.  E«itP.  Chan.  Ind.  iL  B12. 

"  Doln*.  Joum.  Cfifrn.  Soc.  [2],  ii.  8*. 
'  Frtimtiu',  ZtUteh.  %\%.  3tii 
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smelling  acrolein,  Cj,H^O,  always  occurs.  When  heated  to 
150°  glycerol  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  steady  blue  but  non- 
luminous  flame,  and  glycerol  when  not  too  much  diluted  with 
water  may  be  burnt  like  oil  by  means  of  a  wick.' 

If  a  particular  species  of  schizomycetes  be  added  to  a  toler- 
ably dilute  aqueous  solution  of  glycerol,  together  with  calcium 
carbonate  and  the  materials  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  fermentation  takes  place,  butyric  and  caproic  acids  and 
butyl  alcohol  being  formed,  together  with  a  very  amall  quantity 
of  propyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alcohol  (Fitz).  In  addition  to  these 
products  trimethylene  glycol  (Freund,  see  p.  130)  and  phoron, 
CgHiP,  (Part  I.,  p.  572)  are  also  formed.  The  latter  is  Hke- 
wise  produced  when  a  mixture  of  quicklime,  zinc-dust,  and 
glycerol  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  a  point  not  quite 
reaching  a  red-heat.*  Another  schizomycetes  (Bacillus  subtilis) 
yields,  on  the  other  hand,  mainly  ethyl  alcohol  and  butytic 
acid.^ 

Many  metallic  oxides  dissolve  in  glycerol ;  amongst  these 
the  alkaline  earths,  lead  oxide,  cupric  oxide,  and  ferric  oxidck 
Many  salts,  especially  deliquescent  ones,  also  dissolve  in  it, 
well  as  some  which  are  not  deliquescent,  as  saltpetre,  silver 
nitrate,  tartar  emetic,  mercuric  iodide,  gypsum,  &c. 

Cold  nitric  acid  oxidizes  glycerol  to  glyceric  aj:id.  At  the 
saino  time  formic  acid,  gljcolUc  acid,  glyoxylic  acid,  and 
racemic  acid,*  oxalic  acid,  tartronic  acid,  mesotartaric  acid  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  formed. 

The  formation  of  racemic  (doubtless  glycotartaric)  and  m( 
tartaiic    acida    can    readily    he    explained.      On   oxidation 
glycerol  the  first  products  are  either  glyoxal  or  aldehydic  acid, 
COH.CH{OH),COjH,  both  of  which  are  converted  into  a  tartaric 
acid  by  the  action  of  hydrocyauic  acid.^ 

Glycerol  is  largely  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  by  far  the 
lai^est  amount  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerol. 
It  b  also  used  as  an  article  of  food,  being  easily  digestible  and 
tasting  like  cane  sugar,  from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  enter  into  fermentation  under  the  same 
conditions  as  this  latter  body  does,  and  also  as  its  solutions  do 
not  dry  up  or  crystallize.     Hence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  celli 


'  Goileffroy,  Ber.  Deulsch.  Chtm.  Ga,  vii,  1 
»  Schulze,  Btr.  DeiUach.  Chem.  Cfea.  xv.  Bl, 
*  Heintr,  Ann.  Chun,  Phana.  elii,  826. 
°  I'rayljytak,  Bvr.  Deidteh,  Chan.  Oca.  xvi. 
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of  the  brewer  and  wine-dealer,  as  it  is  used  to  "  improve  "  tlie 
quality  of  wine,  and  is  said  to  impart  keeping  power  to  beer.^ 
It  ia  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lemonade,  liqueuia, 
fruit  preserves,  vinegar,  mustard,  &c.  The  fatt  that  it  prevents 
access  of  air  to  bodies  with  which  it  is  covered  makes  it  useful, 
instead  of  oil,  for  greasing  the  parts  of  moving  machinery,  whilst 
its  hygroscopic  properties  render  it  available  for  preventing 
the  drying  up  of  copying  ink,  of  snuff,  and  microscopic  pre- 
parations, &c.  For  the  same  reason  it  has  been  also  employed 
Id  working  up  vegetable  and  animal  fibre,  and  is  also  used, 
either  alono  or  in  combination,  with  soap,  as  a  means  of 
rendering  the  skin  supple,  and  it  has  proved  especially  valu- 
able in  hot  countries  in  allaying  the  inflammatory  effects  of 
heat  upon  the  skin.*  A  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  glue 
softened  in  water,  and  of  glycerol  of  specific  gravity  r225,  when 
heated  together  form  an  elastic  masa  used  for  casting  stereotype 
plates. 

Mixtures  of  glycerol  and  water  solidify  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  pure  water.  Thus,  for  example,  a  50  per  cent, 
solution  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'127  sohdifies  at  — 31°.' 
For  this  reason  such  a  mixture  has  been  used  for  filling  gas- 
meters  ;  this  not  only  preventing  the  freezing  but  also  the 
evaporation  of  the  Uquor. 

6g8  Sodiuvi  Fropcni/lak,  CjH5(OH)jONa,  is  best  obtained  by 
mixing  glycerol  with  a  solution  of  sodium  in  alcohol  when  it 
deposits  in  small  crystals  grouped  in  stellar  groups  which  con- 
tain a  molecule  of  alcohol.  This  latter  is  evolved  at  100°,  the 
sodium  compound  remaining  behind  as  a  white  deliquescent 
powder.  It  is  also  obtained  by  acting  with  sodium  amalgam 
on  glycerol ;  sodium  itself  only  acts  slightly  in  the  cold,  but 
when  warmed  the  action  is  bo  violent  that  the  mass  becomes 
strongly  heat«d  and  the  whole  carbonizes.* 

Disodium,  PTOpen^late,  C'gH5(ONa)jOH,  is  obtained  when  the 
foregoing  compound  is  heated  with  sodium  ethylate  and  absolute 
alcohol.     It  forms  a  white  very  dehqueacent  mass.* 

Glycerol  also,  like  sugar,  combines  witli  lime  to  form  a  soluble 
compound,"  and  likewise  with  strontia  and   baryta.     We  are, 

>  Kraat.  loc  eit.  GOB. 

'  lb.  BIO. 

'  FnbUn,  DingUr'a  Polyt.  Journ.  cIt.  345. 

'  Lett*.  C»™.  Sac.  Jouni.  XXv.  ibO. 

'  Loebuch  anil  Loow,  Monaiieh.  Ohem.  ii,  S42, 

'  Carles,  Pharm.  Jmm.  Trant.  ^S],  iv,  EEO. 
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moreover,  acquainted  with  soluble  glycerates  which,  together 
with  potassium,  contain  iron,  copper,  or  bismuth,^  but  none  of 
these  compounds  have  as  yet  been  obtained  pure. 

Dipropenyl  Sodium  Manganite,  (C3Hg)2Na2MnOg.  This 
singular  compound  is  formed  when  freshly  precipitated  man- 
ganese dioxide  is  heated  with  caustic  soda  and  glycerol.  In  the 
moist  state  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  and  forms  when  dry  a 
light  yellowish-red  indistinctly  crystalline  powder.  It  possesses 
a  weaJc  alkaline  and  somewhat  astringent  taste.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  but  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol 
and  glycerol,  yielding  a  deep  blood-red  colour.  Its  aqueous 
yellowish-red  solution  decomposes  easily  with  separation  of 
manganese  dioxide.  The  corresponding  potassium  compound  is 
only  known  in  solution.  It  has  a  deep  ruby-red  colour  and  is 
not  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Tripropenyl  Strontium  Manganite,  (C8H5)3(OH)3SrMnOg.  This 
is  a  light  ochre-yellow  crystalline  substance  which  readily  falls 
into  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  is  almost  instantly 
decomposed  by  water,  and  possesses  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction 
and  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste. 

Manganese  dioxide  dissolves  in  solutions  of  calcium  hydroxide 
or  caustic  baryta  in  glycerol,  yielding  a  yellowish-red  colour,  but 
the  compounds  thus  formed  have  not  been  obtained  in  the  solid 
condition.^ 

699  Detection  of  Glycerol  in  Beer,  (&c.  The  action  of  glycerol  on 
borax  is  peculiar,  as  it  takes  up  free  boracic  acid  from  this  sub- 
stance. Hence  this  reaction  is  very  well  adapted  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  glycerol  in  beer,  wine,  &c.  For  thi^  purpose  50  to 
100  cc.  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
the  alcoholic  extract  again  evaporated  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  a  few  drops  of  water.  The  solution  is  made  slightly  alkaline 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  bead  of  borax  dipped  into  it. 
This  is  then  brought  into  the  flame,  to  which  a  green  colour 
is  imparted  if  any  glycerol  be  present.  If  ammonium  salts  axe 
present  the  ammonia  must  be  first  removed  by  heating  the 
solution  with  sodium  carbonate.* 

^  Puis,  Joum,  FrakL  CJunn,  [2],  xv.  83. 

'^  Schottliinder,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  civ.  230. 

^  Senier  and  Low,  Joum,  Clum.  Soc.  1878,  i.  438, 
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700  Olycide  Alcohol,  CgH^Og.  This  monad  alcohol,  generally 
known  as  glydde,  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  its  acetate  ^  as 
well  as  by  the  action  of  baryta  on  propenyl  chlorhydrin  :  * 

CH2CI  CHgv^ 

I  I      >o 

CH.OH    =    CH/        +    HCl. 

I  I 

CH2.OH        CH2.OH 

The  latter  mode  of  formation  corresponds  to  that  of  propylene 
oxide  from  its  chlorhydrin. 

Glycide  alcohol  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  161° — 163°,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1*165.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
combines  with  it  to  form  glycerol. 

PolyglyceroU  are  formed  by  the  action  of  glycid  alcohol  or 
propenyl  chlorhydrin  on  glycerol.  They  are  viscous  liquids,  of 
which  the  following  two  have  been  obtained  in  a  tolerably 
pure  state  :  ^ 

B.P.  under 
10  mm.  pressure. 

/CsHsCOH)^ 
Diglycerol,  0<  220''-230' 

\C3H,(0H), 


0/ 


CsHsCOH) 


2 


Triglycerol,  NCjHjCOH)      275°-285"' 

\C3H,(0H), 

Propenyl  Oxide,  {G^^fi^»  This  compound,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  glycerine  ether,  was  first  observed  by  Berthelot  and  de 
Luca,  but  not  further  examined  by  them.*  It  is  also  formed  when 
glycerol  is  distilled  with  calcium  chloride,^  and  occurs  as  a  by- 
product in  the  preparation  of  allyl  alcohol  from  glycerol  and 

*  Gogerfeldt,  BuU,  Soc  Chim,  xxiii.  160  ;  Brcslauer,  Joiim.  Prakt.  Chem.  [2]xx. 
"  lianriot,  Ann,  Chim.  Phya.  [51,  xvii.  112. 

^  Ix)uren9o,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ixvii.  299. 

*  ^7171.  Chim.  Phys.  [8],  xliu.  279. 

*  Linnemann  aud  v.  Zotta,  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  Suppl.  viii.  254 ;  v.  Zotta, 
Ann.  Chcm,  Pharm.  clxxiv.  90. 
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oxalic  acid.^  It  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  other  products, 
when  glycerol  is  distilled  with  two  per  cent,  of  sal-ammoniac* 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  171° — 172**,  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*16  at  16°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  combines  with  it  at 
100°  to  form  glycerol.  If  it  be  saturated  at  0°  with  hydriodic 
acid  it  decomposes,  in  an  analogous  way  to  the  other  ethers, 
into  glycerol  and  propenyl  tri-iodide,  which  latter  substance, 
however,  decomposes  into  iodine  and  allyl  iodide,  CgHgl.*  Hence 
it  possesses  the  following  constitution : 

CH2— 0— CH2 

in— o— CH 

I  I 

CHg— O— CH2 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  its  preparation  by  means  of  calcium 
chloride  a  small  quantity  of  phenol,  CqKqO,  a  body  belonging 
to  the  aromatic  series,  is  formed,  together  with  other  products. 

Hthyl  Propenyl  Ether,  or  Glycerol  Monethylin,  C3H5(OH)20C2Hft, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  propenyl  chlor- 
hydrin,  and  is  a  body  boiling  at  225° — 230°  soluble  in  water,  and 
separating  out  again  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash.* 

Diethyl  Propenyl  Ether  or  Glycerol  Diethylin,  C3H5(OH)- 
(002115)2,  is  obtained  by  heating  glycerol  with  ethyl  bromide 
and  caustic  potash,^  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on 
propenyl  dichlorhydrin.®  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  having  a  faint  ethereal  peppermint-like  odour.  It  boils 
at  191^  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*92. 

Triethyl  Propenyl  Ether,  or  Glycerol  Triethylin,  C^^{OQ^^^, 
When  the  foregoing  compound  is  treated  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  chlordiethylin,  0311501(002115)2,  is  formed.  This 
is  a  body  boiling  at  184°,  and  possessing  a  sweet  smell ;  when 
heated  with  sodium  ethylate  to  120°  it  is  converted  into 
triethylin.  This  latter  is  also  formed  when  diethylin  is  treated 
with  sodium  and  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a  pleasantly  ethereal  smelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  185°.^ 


*  Gcgerfeldt,  Bcr,  Deuisch.  Chem,  Oes.  iv.  919  ;  Tollens,  ih.  v.  68. 

*  Tollens  and  Loe,  ib.  xiv.  1946. 

*  Silva,  Compt.  Jiend,  xciii.  418. 

*  Reboul,  Ann.  Chim.  Pht/R.  [3],  Ix.  63. 

*  Bcrthelot,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  [3],  xli.  305. 

*  Keboul,  loc.  cit. 

7  Reboul  and  Lroaren90,  Compt.  lUnd,  lii.  466. 
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Et/tidencPro3)eny!Mher,frAccto-'jhjccra/,C^\l^.(OB)O^.CH.CE^, 
is  obtained  wlien  alilehytle  is  heated  with  glycerol  for  thirty 
hours  to  ITO"  -180°.  It  is  a,  liquid  which  boils  at  184"— 188°, 
IS  slightly  soluble  in  Wiiter,  but  is  easily  decomposed  by  this 
liquid.' 


Ethereai,  Salts  of  Propenti.. 

701  a-Propcnyl  Cklorhydrin.  CH,C1.CH(0H}.CH20H,  was 
obtained  by  Berthelot,  by  heating  glycerol  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  termed  cftlorhydrin.'  In  order  to  prepare  it,  glycerol 
is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  for  100  hours  iit 
a  water-bath.  The  product  is  then  distilled  in  a  vacuum  in  a 
water-bath,  until  hydrochloric  acid  ceases  to  come  over,  and 
then  fractionated  over  the  naked  flarae,'  a-Chlorhydrin  is 
an  oily  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1-338.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  boils,  with  partial  decomposition,  at 
213°.  Under  a  diminished  pressure  of  18  mm,,  it  boils  at 
139°,  and  distils  without  deco  no  position.  By  the  action  of 
Eodium  amalgam  oa  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  couverted  into 
propylene  glycol.* 

0-Propenyl  Cklorhydrin,  CH,(OH).CHCl.CHj(On),  is  formed 
in  smaller  quantity  together  with  the  foregoing  compound,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  in  a  vacuum, 
as  under  a  pressure  of  18  mm.,  it  boils  at  14fi°.  At  0"  it  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1328  (Hanriot),  The  same  compound  is 
also  obtained  by  the  union  of  allyl  alcohol  with  hypochlorous 
acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  having  a  slight  smell  and  a  sweet 
taste,  and  boilmg  under  ordinary  pressure  at  230 — 23o°  * 

a-Propenyl  Dichhrhi/drin,  CHjOl.CH(OH)  CH^Cl,  was  first 
obtained  by  Berthelot,  by  heating  glycerol  with  an  excess  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  water-bath,  and  termed  by  him 
dichlorhydrin*  According  to  Reboul,  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  glycerol  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  at  100°,  and  the  product  fractionally  distilled.^  It  is 
also  formed  when  chloride   of  sulphur   is  gradually  added  to 

'  Hnrnitikj  «nd  MenBcIinlkin.  Ann.  Cktm.  Pharm.  cxxxvi.  126. 
'  Ann.  CMm.  Fhy».  [3],  xli.  298. 
'  Hauriot,  Aim.  Chim.  Pky.  \5],  ivii.  62. 

'  Lourenco.  ih.  (SI,  Uvii.  320  ;  Buff,  Ann.  Chtm.  F/iarm.  S^m].!.  v.  21 
'  Henry,  Joam.  Pratt.  Chan.  [21,  it.  ISA.  •  Loe.  fit. 

'  A«n.  Chim.  Phfji.  [3],  Ix.  1  :  W.tt,  /f.r.  A^</«rA.  CA™..  ff™.  v.  SBI. 
VOL.   ITL  X.   K* 
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glycerol,  and  the  whole  gently  heated.^  It  is  an  ethereal 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  175° — 176°,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  at  16°  of  1*396.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and 
is  converted  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam  into  secondary  propyl 
alcohol  (Lourenqo,  BufF).  When  oxidized  with  chromic  acid 
solution,  it  yields  symmetrical  dichloracetone  (Part  I.,  p.  571).* 

fi'Propenyl  Dichlorhydrin,  CHgCl.  CHCl  CHgOH.  According 
to  several  observers,  this  compound  is  formed  together  with  the 
foregoing,  when  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  glycerol.*  This 
fact  is,  however,  denied  by  others.*  It  may  be  obtained  in 
the  pure  state  by  the  union  of  allyl  alcohol  with  chlorine,*  or 
by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  allyl  chloride.*  It  is  a 
thick,  faintly  ethereal  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  182°,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1*3799.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
i8-dichlorpropionic  acid. 

EpiMorhydrin,  C3H5CIO,  is  found  amongst  the  products  of 

the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  glycerol  (Berthelot). 

It    is    also    formed     by    the     decomposition     of    a-propenyl 

chlorhydrin,^    as    well    as    of    the    )9-compound    by    caustic 

potash :  ® 

CHoCl  CHov 

I  I     > 

(I)     CH.OH    =    CH/      -f    HCI. 

I  I 

CHjCl  CH^Cl 

CH2.OH         CH^^^ 


(2)    CHCl       =    CH/        +     HCI. 


CHgCl  CHjCl 

According  to  Reboul,  the  best  method  of  prepaiing  it,  is  to 
use  the  product  boiling  between  160°  and  220°,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic 
acid   and   glycerol,    which,    in   addition   to   the   dichlorhydrin, 

^  Cariufl,  Ann,  Chem.  Phann.  cxxiv.  222 ;  Clans,  ih.  clxviii.  42. 

2  Hoennann,  Bcr.  DaUsch.  Chem.  Oes,  xiii  1707,  and  Markownikow,  Ann, 
Cliem,  Pharm.  ccviii.  849. 

>  Miinder  ami  Tollens,  Ber,  IXufsch,  Chem  Gcs.  1871,  681 ;  Hiibner  and 
Muller,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm  rlix.  ltJ8. 

*  Markownikow,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  ccviii.  349  ;  Per.  DeiUsch.  Chem,  Gcs. 
vi.  1210  ;  Vaschkc,  Joum.  Prakt.  Chem.  [2],  \.  82  ;  Watt,  loc,  eit. 

*  Miinder  and  Tollens,  loc.  n't. 

*  G>jrerfcldt,  Bcr.  Drutsch.  Chem.  Ges.  vi.  720. 

^  }ie\mi\,  loc.  eit,  »  Miinder  and  Tollens,  loc,  cU. 


contains  the  acetate  of  propeny!.  600  cc.  of  this  are  dropped 
grailually  into  a  concentrated  aohition  of  350  grams  of  caustic 
potash,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  whole  cool.  Or  the  crude 
chlorhydrin  may  be  added  to  roughly  pounded  caustic  soda, 
but  the  temperature  must  not  rise  above  130°.^  The  yield  ia 
not  more  than  half  tlie  theoretical  one,  as  a  large  portion  of 
liie  dichlorhyJrin  ia  converted  into  glycerol.* 

Epichlorhydrin  is  an  oily  liquid  insoluble  iu  water,  possessing 
an  ethereal  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  chloroform.  It  has 
a  sweetburaing  taste,  boils  at  llfi'^G,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at 
0"  of  1203  (Thorpe).  When  shaken  up  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  combines  with  it  to  form  n-propenyl  dichlorhydrin, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  in  the  pure  state  very 
readily.  It  unites  still  more  easily  with  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  its  combination  with  hydriodic  acid  takes  place  with  yet 
greater  avidity.  If  this  gaa  be  passed  over  epichlorhydrin 
cooled  to  0°,  normal  propyl  chloride  and  some  propyl  iodide 
are  formed.^  It  unites  also  with  water  at  100°  to  form  the 
raonochlorhydrin,  and  with  alcohol  to  form  its  ethyl  ether,  &c. 
In  its  chemical  relation  it  therefore  closely  resembles  ethylene 
oxide. 

When  heated  with  potassium  acetate,  it  forma  the  above 
named  glycide  acetate,  CgHjOj.  C^HjOj,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
168° — 169°.  Potassium  cyanide  converts  the  chloride  into 
epifyanhydrin,  CgHjO.CN,  a  body  crystallizing  in  tablets  or  prisms, 
melting  at  163°,  and  yielding  when  boiled  with  baryta  water 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  epikydrin  carhoxylic  ami,  CgH^O.COjH; 
a  body  crystallizing  in  glistening  needles,  melting  at  225°.*  This 
body  is  isomeric  with  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  butyric 
acid  by  means  of  hydriodic  acid  : 

CHj.CH-CHj.CO,H  +  +HI  =  CH,.CHj.CH4.C0jH  +  21,  +  H^O, 


703  Frapenyl  Trichloride,  or  Trkhlorhydrin,  OjHjClj,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  prnpenyl 
dichlorhydrin,"  or  epichlorhydrin."     It  is  also   formed   by  the 
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action  of  chlorine  on  propylene  chloride,^  secondary  propyl 
chloride,*  and  propane,^  when  other  substitution-products  are 
also  of  course  formed. 

In  order  to  prepare  it,  a  mixture  of  glycerol  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole  slowly 
distilled  until  the  boiling  point  reaches  130** ;  the  residue  is  then 
washed  with  water  and  carbonate  of  soda  solution,  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  and  the  liquid  then  allowed  slowly  to  flow  into 
phosphorus  chloride.* 

Propenyl  trichloride  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  158**,  and  having  a 
smell  resembling  that  of  chloral.  At  0**  it  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1'41,  When  heated  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water 
it  is  converted  into  glycerol. 

a-Dichlorglycide,  or  a-Epidichlorhydrin,  CjH^Clg,  was  obtained 
by  Berthelot  and  de  Luca,  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation 
of  trichlorhydrin.*  Reboul  then  obtained  it  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  the  latter  body,  and  described  it  as  an  ethereal 
alliaceous  smelling  body  boiling  at  101° — 102°.«  More  recent 
observations  have  shown  that  two  isomeric  bodies  are  produced 
in  this  reaction  :  ^ 

a-Epidichlorhydrin.  /3-Epidichlorhydrin. 

CH^  =  CCLCHgCl.  CHCl  —  CH.CH2CI. 

Of  these  the  a-compound  is  obtained  in  the  larger  quantity. 
It  boils  at  94*',  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  1  '236.  It 
combines  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at  100"*  to  form 
chlordimethylmethylene  chloride,  CH3.CCI2.CH2CI,  a  body  also 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dimethylmethylene  chloride 
(p.  131),  and  boiling  at  123V 

It  also  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  a-tdrachlorglydde,  CgH^Cl^, 
a  body  boiling  at  164®,  and  having  an  ethereal  smell  and  a  sweet 
burning  taste.® 

fi'IHchlorglycide,  or  fi-Epidichlorhydrin,  is  formed  in  larger 
quantity  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  or  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  dichlorhydrin  :  ^^ 

CH2C1.CH(0H).CH2C1  =  CHCl  Zl  CH.CH^Cl  +  H^O. 

*  Cahours,  Compi.  Rend,  xxxi.  292  ;  Bielohoubek,  Ber.  Deulseh.  Chcm.  Ges.  ix. 
924. 

^  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxvi.  48  ;  cxxxix.  19  ;  Friedel  and  Silva, 
Compt.  Rend.  Ixxiv.  805.  '  Schorlemmer,  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  xvii.  872. 

*  Fittigand  Pfeffer,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  cxxxv.  359. 

»  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [8],  Hi.  438.  •  Ih,  Ix.  87. 

7  Friedel  and  Silva,  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  [2],  xvii.  38(3. 

^  Friedel  and  Silva,  ib. 

'  Fittig  and  Pfeffer,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxv   3. 'J 7. 

'^  HartPDStein,  Joum.  Prakt,  Chem,  [2],  vii.  310. 
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It  IB  a  mobile  liquid  having  a  sweet,  somewhat  burning  taste, 
and  pleasant  smell ;  it  boils  at  100°,  and  at  0°  its  specific  gravity 
is  1"250.  It  does  nut  fonii  any  compound  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  combioes  with  chlorine  to  fonn  ^-teirachlorglj/atlc, 
CjHjCl,,  a  body  boiling  at  171°. 

Propenyl  MonobTomhi/tIrin,C^'H^'Bi(P'H\,  is  obtained,  together 
with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide 
on  glycerol.  It  ia  a  thick  oily  aromatic  tasting  liquid,  which 
boila  under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.  at  180°  (Berthelot  and  de 
Luca). 

a-Propmyl  Dibromhydrin,  CH2Br.CH(0H).CHiiBr.  is  formed 
together  with  the  foregoing  compound,  and  is  an  ethereal 
smelling  li<juid  boiling  at  iilO". 

fi-Frapenyl  Bih-omhydrin,  or  DibrimipTopyl  Alcohol,  CHjBr. 
CHBr.CH2(0H),  ia  formed  by  the  combination  of  allyl  alcohol 
with  bromine,  and  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  212° — 214°.' 

703  Propcnyl  Tribrmaide,  or  Tribj'omhydrin,  C^H^Br^,  is  formed 
together  with  the  mono-  and  dibromhydrin  a  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  bromide  on  glycerine  (Berthelot  and  de  Luca).  It  is 
best  prepared  by  treating  allyl  iodide  with  bromine,*  It  is  a  faintly 
ethereal  smelling,  thick  liquid,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  at  10° 
of  2407,  and  boila  at  219° — 220°,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes  in 
long  glistening  prisms  melting  at  16" — 17°.'  When  heated  with 
solid  caustic  potasb  ^-epidibromhydrin,  CHBr^CH.CHjBr.,  is 
produced.  This  is  an  oily  alliaceous  smelling  liquid,  which  boils 
at  151° — 152°,  and  combines  with  bromine  to  form  tctrdbrom- 
•jlyddf,  CjHjBr,,  a  compound  boiling  at  250' — 252°,  with 
decomposition.* 

a'Proycnyi  Di-icdhydrin,  CHjl.CH.COH}.CHjT,  ia  formed 
by  beating  dichlorhydrin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  iodide.  It  ia  a  thick  oily  liquid  which  crystallizes 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  decomposes  when  heated,* 

ff-Propfnyl  Di-iodhydHn.  CHjI.CHI.CHj.(OH),  is  fonued 
by  acting  with  allyl  alcohol  on  iodine,  which  are  brought  together 
in  solution  in  chloroform.  The  compound  crystallizes  in  needles 
which  when  exposed  to  light  acquire  a  brown  colour," 

'  Kekale,  Ann.  Chem-  Pkarm.  Suppl.  i.  138  ;  Horkontiikow,  ZeilKh,  Chcnx. 
isei,  es  ;  Tollcn*  ind  Uflndt^r,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharvt.  clxvii.  £24  :  Mitluel  niid 
Sorton,  Amtr.  Chem.  Joum.  ii.  18. 

'  Wurw,  Ann.  Chim.  Pktf-  [3]-  H-  91- 

■  HpDry,  Ber.  DeiUKK.  Chtm.  Oa.  iiL  SOS. 

•  Reboal,  Ann.  Chim.  PKy*.  [31.  \x.  ^'L 

•  ClMiH,  Ann.  Cheui.  Pluirm.  elxviii.  S4, 

•  Huhnci  >iiil  I^lluMU,  Ber.  DtttUek,  Ck^iii.  Qui.  xiii.  4SU. 
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Propenyl  Monchiodhydrin  is  obtained,  according  to  Reboul,  by 
heating  the  chlorhydrin  with  potassium  iodide.  It  is  an  oil 
which  has  not  been  further  investigated. 

Propenyl  tri-iodide  is  not  known. 

By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  or  iodide  of  phosphorus  on  an 
excess  of  glycerol,  allyl  iodide,  KDjIIgl,  is  formed,  together  with 
propylene.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  first  compounds  are 
present  in  excess,  propylene  and  isopropyl  iodide  are  formed. 
In  this  it  is  possible  that  the  following  reaction  takes  place. 
At  first  propenyl  tri-iodide  is  formed,  and  this  decomposed  into 
iodine  and  allyl  iodide.  This  latter  is  then  reduced  by  the 
hydriodic  acid  to  propylene,  and  this  combines  with  hydriodic 
acid  to  form  isopropyl  iodide.^  According  to  Henry,  some  allyl 
alcohol  is  also  formed,  and  from  this  it  must  be  assumed  that 
di-iodhydrin  is  first  formed,  and  that  this  splits  up  into  iodine 
and  allyl  alcohol,  which  latter  is  then  changed  into  the  iodide.' 

SulphcUes  of  Propenyl,  Only  the  acid  ethereal  salts  are  known. 
Pelouze  obtained  one  of  these,  which  he  termed  glycerine  sulphuric 
add,  C8H5(OH),S04H,  by  dissolving  one  part  of  glycerol  in  two 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  He  then  neutralized  with  lime,  and 
obtained  the  easily  soluble  calcium  salt,  crystallizing  in  needles, 
and  by  decomposing  this  with  oxalic  acid  he  obtained  the  free 
acid  in  solution,  which  possesses  an  acid  taste,  but  is  very  un- 
stable, decomposing  by  moderate  concentration  in  a  vacuum 
even  below  0°  into  glycerol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Its  salts  are 
also  very  unstable.' 

Acid  Propenyl  Trisulphate,  C3H5(S04H)o,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorsulphonic  acid  on  glycerol,  and  is  a  snow-white, 
very  hygroscopic,  crystalline  mass.  Its  acid  solution  is  easily 
converted  into  ctcid  propenyl  disuIphcUe,  C3H^(OH)(SO^H)2. 
Both  acids  form  amorphous  salts.* 

Propenyl  Mononitrate,  C3H5(OH)gN03,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  glycerol.  It  is  a  liquid  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  very  difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  which  does 
not  explode  on  percussion.^ 

704  Propenyl  THnitrate  or  Tnnitrin,  C3Hj^(N03)3.  This  com- 
pound, which  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  o{  nifro-glycerine, 
was  discovered  by  Sobrero,  who  obtained  it  by  dissolving  glycerol 

^  Erienmeyer,  Ann,  Chan  Phann.  cxxxix.  211. 

-  Ber,  Deutseh,  Chem,  Ocs.  xiv.  403. 

^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  Ixiii.  21. 

^  Claesson,  Joiim,  Prnkt.  Chan.  [2],  xx.  4. 

"  Hanriot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [f)],  xvii.  118. 
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inamixlureof  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Amongst  its  properties 
lifl  noticed  that  a  Fmall  quantity,  when  brought  under  the  tongue, 
produces  a  violent  headache.'  The  vapour  produces  the  same 
eflect,  though  it  has  been  noticed  that  tliia  ceases  after  a  time 
in  the  case  of  workmen  who  are  exposed  to  its  influence.  Nitro- 
glycerine was  for  some  time  employed  in  America,  and  known 
as  glonoin-oil.  The  composition  of  this  substance  was  first 
ascertained  by  Williamson,  who  noticed  that  on  boiling  with 
caustic  potash  it  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  glycerine." 
Its  properties  were  more  fully  examined  by  de  Vrij '  and 
E,  Kopp,*  and  its  uste  as  an  explosive  was  suggested  in  1867 
by  Nobel."* 

Frfjiaration. — Many  receipts  are  given  for  preparing  this 
substance.  According  to  Nobel  it  is  best  made  by  allowing  one 
part  of  glycerine  to  flow  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  well-cooled 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  pure 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  being  contained  in  a 
wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead,  from  which  the  product  is  allowed 
to  flow  into  a  lar^e  tank  placed  at  a  lower  elevation,  holding 
several  tons  of  water.'  Or  the  mixture  of  acid  and  glycerine 
may  be  allowed  to  stand  quietly,  when  the  nitro-glyceiine 
collects  at  the  bottiim  as  a  heavy  layer,^ 

In  lai^e  dynamite  works  as  much  as  1,500  pounds  of  nitro- 
glycerine is  made  in  one  operation.  Should  the  chemist  be 
unable  to  control  the  action,  which,  unless  care  be  taken,  is  apt 
to  become  violent,  he  runs  the  charge  into  water,  and  thus  stops 
the  reaction  by  dilution.  During  the  process  of  mixing  the 
acid  and  glycerine,  the  charge  has  to  be  constantly  mixed  by 
stirring,  and  this  is  so  effected  by  machine  power  as  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  operator,  so  that  neither  speed  nor  quantity 
can  be  exceeded.  The  nitro-glycerine  next  requires  to  be  well 
washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  acid,  and  this  is  effected  by 
blowing  air  through  the  mixture  contained  in  the  wasliing-tanks. 
Great  care  and  special  precautions  are  necessary  in  this  manu- 
facture, for  until  the  nitro-glycerine  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
Kieselguhr  used  for  the  preparation  of  dynamite  (see  p.  361), 
it  is  a  most  dangerous  substance,  exploding  with  frightful  force 


'  Cnmpl.  nmd.  miv.  S47. 
'  Chtm.  CeiUralb.  185B.  B70. 

"  Diinlrr's  rolyt.  Jourii.  dxxiiii.  221.  •  lb.  cexxi.  !i7*, 

'  flirr.  Deulufh.  Chm.  Of*,  ii.  1800  ;  Wh^"".  Jihre^.   187B,  ti>6  :  18?0,  H~.T. 
He  ttlao  OeKmrntiilJleporl  on  Sxploinva,  IHT4. 
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on  even  slight  percussion.  In  the  form  of  dynamite  it  is  however 
much  less  liable  to  accidental  explosion. 

Nitroglycerine  is  a  light-yellow,  heavy,  oily  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*6  at  15°.  It  has  a  sweet,  burning  taste,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  readily 
in  ether.  It  crystallizes  at  -  20°  in  long  needles  (Champion).  It  is 
poisonous,  but  the  lethal  dose  is  a  considerable  one.  About  ten 
drops  produce  poisonous  symptoms  in  the  human  subject,  though 
they  do  not  act  fatally.^ 

It  is  not  easily  inflammable,  and,  when  ignited,  bums  without 
explosion.  When  poured  on  to  a  tolerably  hot  surface  it 
evaporates,  but  when  dropped  on  to  one  more  strongly  heated, 
a  violent  explosion  takes  place.  A  temperature  of  257°  produces 
the  most  violent  effect,  the  explosion  becoming  less  at  higher 
temperatures,  and  when  dropped  on  to  a  red-hot  plate  the  mass 
becomes  spheroidal,  and  bums  without  explosion.^ 

The  explosive  effect  of  nitro-glycerine  on  percussion  is  however 
far  more  violent  than  that  produced  when  it  is  simply  heated 
(Abel).*  The  statement  that  it  is  more  readily  explosive  under 
percussion  in  the  solid  than  in  the  liquid  state  appears  from 
Beckerhinn's  experiments  not  to  be  correct,*  and  the  frightful 
accidents  which  have  occurred  from  the  explosions  of  the  solid 
mass  appear  to  have  been  simply  brought  about  by  carelessness. 
The  change  which  takes  place  during  the  explosion  is  represented 
by  the  following  equation :  ^ 

2C3H,(N03)3  =  6CO2  +  5H,0  +  3N2  -i-  0. 

Nitro-glycerine,  when  pure,  can  be  preserved  without  decom- 
position, but  if  it  is  not  washed  completely  from  acids  it 
gradually  decomposes  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  glyceric 
acid,  and  other  products.®  Caustic  alkalis  cause  the  re-formation 
of  glycerine.  This  is  also  formed,  together  with  nitric  oxide,  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  upon  nitro-glycerine.^ 

705  Nitro-glycerine  was  first  known  in  the  pure  state  under 
the  name  of  NoheVs  explosive  oil,  used  largely  for  mining  and  other 
operations.      Owing  to  the  many  accidental  explosions  which 

1  Sclinchhard,  Jahresb.  1866,  525. 

-  Kopp,  Dingl.  Polyt.  Joum.  clxxxii.  237  ;  Champion,  Bull.  Soc  Chim.  [2], 
xvi.  869  ;  see  also  Gorup-Besaiiez,  Jnn.  Chrm.  Phann,  clvii.  289. 
3  Phil.  Trans.  1869  ;  Chcni.  Soc.  Joum.  xxiii.  41. 

*  Jahrcib.  1876,  1106. 

*  Berthelot,  Force  dc  la  Poudrcy  Ac.  160. 

^  Miillerand  Warren  ilo  la  Rue,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  cix.  122. 
"  iMills,  Joum.  Prakt.  Chcm.  xciv.  468. 
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occurred  in  its  use  and  during  its  transit,  the  carriage  of  this 
material  was  forbidden  in  many  places,  and  therefore  Eopp 
suggested  that  it  should  be  manufactured  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  nsed,  and  Nobel  introduced  a  product  termed 
meOiylated  explosive  oil,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  nitro-glycerine 
in  wood-spirit,  which  will  not  explode  on  percussion.  On  addition 
of  water  or  by  evaporating  off  the  wood-spirit,  the  nitro-glycerine 
can  again  be  obtained.  This  being  a  liquid  is  inapplicable  for 
many  purposes,  and  Nobel  succeeded  in  preparing  a  much  more 
xiBcful  material,  which  can  be  forwarded  from  place  to  place 
without  danger,  though  still  possessing  the  explosive  power 
of  the  original  nitro-glyeorine.  This  substance  is  known  in 
commerce  as  dynamite.  Dynamite  consists  of  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  nitro-glycerine  and  one  part  of  Kieselgubr  (Vol.  I,,  p.  566), 
this  latter  being  a  finely-divided,  infusorial,  silicious  earth, 
which  has  a  high  absorptive  power,  and  is  capable  of  taking  up 
the  nitro-glycerine  without  becoming  pasty.'  The  Kieselgubr 
is  first  heated  in  onler  to  destroy  organic  matter,  and  on  cooling 
the  nitro-glycerine  is  added,  the  mixture  being  made  in  leadon 
vesselH  with  wooden  beaters.  Cartridges  made  of  parchment 
paper  are  filled  with  this  material,  and  the  cartridge  is  fitted  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  a  detonating  fuse.  Dynamite  is  far  safer 
than  tbe  pure  nitro-glycerine,  as  from  its  softness  it  yields  to  an 
accidental  blow,  and  is  therefore  not  so  liable  to  explode  as 
nitro-glycerine  itself. 

From  recent  experiments  it  appears  that  the  energy  developed 
by  the  explosion  of  one  ton  of  nitro-glycerine  is  equal  to  64,452 
foot-tons,  that  of  dynamite  being  equal  to  4o,C75  foot-tons. 
According  to  the  above  reaction  the  theoretical  initial  pressure 
exerted  by  nitro-glycerine  oil  exploding  is  from  six  to  seven 
times  that  of  gunpowder. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  non-explosive  character  of  dynamite 
under  ordinary  percussion,  the  following  experiments  have  been 
made.  A  barrel  containing  540  kilos,  of  dynamite  was  allowed 
to  fall  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet  on  to  a  paved  road  without 
explosion  occurring.  A  weight  of  ten  kilos,  was  allowed  to  fall 
from  twenty  feet  on  to  a  dynamite  cartridge,  when  it  was  simply 
flattened.  In  another  oxpciriment  seven  and  a  half  kilos,  of 
dynamite  contained  in  a  cnsk  was  ignited  by  means  of  a  burning 
cigar.  The  dynamite  burnt  with  a  bright  flame,  but  the  barrel 
was  not  blown  to  pieces  or  even  burnt.  In  the  same  way  a  tin 
'  Jiingt.  Falyl.  Jaum.  cxi.  124, 
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box  containing  dynamite  was  thrown  into  a  common  fire  without 
any  evil  effect  being  produced,  the  dynamite  simply  burning.^ 
If,  however,  dynamite  be  exploded  by  means  of  a  percussion 
fuse  containing  fulminating  mercuiy,  it  produces  powerful 
explosive  eflPects,  even  when  placed  on  an  open  surface ;  balks 
of  timber,  iron  cylinders,  and  masses  of  granite,  can  in  this  way 
be  broken. 

A  number  of  other  nitro-glycerine  preparations  have  been 
suggested.  These  are  known  under  the  names  of  Lithofracteur, 
Dualin,  Blasting  Gelatine,  &c.  They  produce  the  same  effects  as 
nitro-glycerine,  and  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  this  body  to 
nitrated  sawdust,  gunpowder,  nitrates,  guncotton,  and  other 
materials. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Nobel  the  production  of 
dynamite  increased  from  eleven  tons  in  1867  to  3,120  tons  in 
1874.*  At  the  present  moment  it  is  even  larger,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  in  1880  the  total  European  production  of  glycerine 
amounted  to  about  9,000  tons.^ 

706  Moriochlordinitrin,  C2Rfil(^0^)o'  This  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  monochlorhydrin  on  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  or  by  allowing  concentrated  nitric  acid  to 
drop  into  epichlorhydrin  well  cooled  with  ice : 


CH2CI  CH2CI 


(I)    CH.       +     NO2OH     =     CH.O.NO, 
CH^  CH2.OH 


CHgCl  CH2CI 


(2)    CH.O.NO2  +  NO,.OH  +  OH.O.NO2  +  H,0 
IHgOH  CH2.O.NO2 


A: 


It  is  an  oily,  easily-inflammable,  but  not  explosive  niattrial. 

a'Dichlormononitrin,  CH2C1.CH(N03)CH^C1,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  on  the 
corresponding  dichlorhydrin.     It  is  a  compound  similar  to  the 

'  Ber.  DciLtsch.  Chem.  Oat.  ix.  1802. 

'^  MonU.  ScUntif.  [3],  vi.  248  ;  wo  also  Eiig.?ls,  Wnfjacr's  Jahresh.  1880,  378. 

'  Wafer's  Jahresberichty  1880,  447. 
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foregoing,  and  boils  witli  decomposition  at  a  temperature  of 
180°— 190°.' 

^.-Dichlomilrin.  CH;CI.CHCl.CHg(NOJ,  is  an  oily  liquid 
which  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  sweet  taste,  and  boils  at  180°.' 

The  Phosphatis  of  Projienyl.  Of  these  only  the  dibasic  glycerol 
fhosphoric  acid,  C^^{0^)^O^K,,  is  known.  This  was  ob- 
tained by  Pelouze  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  or 
metaphosphoric  acid  on  glycerol'  Gobley  then  observed  that 
this  acid  occurs  in  a  peculiar  compound  contained  in  the  yolk 
of  egg  and  in  the  brain,*  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  found 
that  thia  latter  compound  is  not  only  contained  in  the  animal 
but  is  also  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (seo 
Lcciihin,  p.  370).  Glycerol  phosphoric  acid  is  also  found  in  small 
quantity  in  normal  hitman  urine,*  and,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  lactic  acid,  in  muscular  fibre.'  The  free  acid  which 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  easily-soluble  barium  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid  is  only  known  in  dilute  solution,  as  it  decomposes 
on  concentration. 

The  calcium  salt,  C3H5(OH)jPO,Ca,  is  a  very  characteristic 
one.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates,  on  warming 
the  solution,  in  snow-white,  pearly,  glistening  tablets  or  scales, 
which  dissolve  again  on  cooling. 

Frapenyl  Arseniie.CsHs^Oy  Glycerol  dissolves  large  quantities 
of  arsenic  trioxide.  Such  a  solution  has  been  used  by  calico- 
printers  for  fixing  aniline  colours,  and  this  contains  the  above- 
mentioned  compound,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state 
by  heating  nineteen  ports  of  glycerol  with  twenty  parts  of 
arsenic  trioxide  until  no  further  quantity  of  water  is  evolved, 
and  then,  on  cooling,  withdrawing  the  excess  of  glycerol  by 
means  of  acetone.  In  this  way  an  amber-yellow,  fat-like  mass 
is  left,  which  melts  at  50°,  forming  a  thick  liquid.  It  dissolves 
in  glycerol  as  well  as  in  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  this  latter 
liquid.^ 

'  HmuT,  Scr.  Dtutxh.  Chnn.  Oai.  iii.  317.  '  lb.  iv,  "01. 

'  Cempt.  Itmd.  xxl  718.  •  JV™.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  ut.  IGl  ;  xL  405  ;  lii,  S. 

•  Sotnitscbewsky,  Hoppe-StyUr'i  ZeiUch.  iv.  SH. 

*  Dinkooaw,  CImi.  CfMralhlaa.  18B7,  BIB. 
'  Bohiff,  Bull.  Soe.  CUm.  [3J,  viii.  BB. 
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THE   FATS   OR  GLYCERIDES   (PROPENYL 
ETHEREAL  SALTS  OF  THE  FATTY  ACIDS). 

707  The  existence  of  animal  fats  naturally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  even  uncivilized  man,  and  the  ancients  were,  of  course, 
well  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  properties.  Still  we  know 
nothing  about  the  origin  of  this  knowledge  or  when  the  fats 
were  first  used  in  the  arts.  More  remarkable  is  the  acquain- 
tance made  by  man  in  very  early  times  with  the  vegetable 
fats  and  oils,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  oldest 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the 
early  centuries  after  Christ  were  well  acquainted  with  olive  oil, 
as  well  as  with  almond  oil,  walnut  oil,  castor  oil,  &c.  These 
were  obtained  by  pressing  or  by  boiling  the  fruit  or  seeds  with 
water.  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  described,  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  the  butter  (fiovrvpov)  which  the  Scythians  obtained 
from  mare's  milk  by  violent  agitation,  and  Dioscorides  also  relates 
that  the  best  butter  is  obtained  from  the  fattiest  milk,  as 
sheep's  milk,  but  that  it  can  also  be  got  from  goat*s  milk. 

So,  too,  the  saponification  of  animal  fats  was  known  in  early 
times  (see  Part  I.,  p.  688).  It  was,  however,  long  believed  that  in 
this  process  the  whole  of  the  fat  combined  with  the  alkali,  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
metals  are  attacked  by  fat,  was  that  these  latter  substances 
contain  an  acid. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  it  was,  however,  noticed 
that  the  fat  separated  out  from  a  soap  by  means  of  an 
acid  possessed  different  properties  from  that  which  was  em- 
ployed in  making  the  soap,  but  the  proper  explanation  of  this 
was  not  given  until  after  Scheele's  discovery  of  the  sweet 
principle  of  oil.  This  was  however  accomplished  by  the  cele- 
brated investigations  of  Chevreul,  *'  sur  les  corps  gras,"  begun 
in  the  year  1811,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  fats  are  in  fact 
ethereal  salts. 

It  has  aheady  been  stated  that  most  of  the  natural  fats  are 
normal  propenyl  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  or  of  the  acids  of  the 
series,  C2H2n^02.  For  these  bodies  Gerhardt  introduced  the 
name  ghjceridcs.  Lastly,  Berthelot  showed  that  not  only  these 
ethers,  but  also  those  which  contain  only  one  or  two  acid  radicals, 
can  be  artificially  prepared.^ 

»  Ann.  Chivi.  Phys,  [3],  xli.  21(). 
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Mono/omUn,  CgH5(0H)jCH0j,is  obtaineii  by  heating  glycerol 
and  oxalic  acid  to  190',  the  product  being  exhausted  with  ether. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  on  heating  with 
this  liquid  decomposes  into  fonnic  acid  and  glycerol.  When 
heated  under  ordinary  pressure  it  decomposes  into  allyl  alcohol, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  but  under  a  diminished  pressure 
of  10  mm.  it  w^  be  distilled  without  decomposition  at  a. 
temperature  of  165°.' 

Di/ormin,  C3Hs(0H)(CH0j),.  When  the  residue  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  formic  acid,  according  to  Lorin's  method 
(Parti.,  p.  270),isheated tol40°and then  shaken  up  with  ether, 
deformin  is  obtained  in  solution.  This  substance  is  a  colourless 
liquid  boiling  under  a  diminished  pressure  of  20 — 30  mm.  at 
163° — 166°.  Heated  under  the  ordinary  pressure  decomposition 
begina  about  IfiO" ;  allyl  formate  is  formed,  together  with  allyl 
alcohol,  formic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  water  with 
formation  of  formic  acid  and  glycerol,  and  when  heated  with 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid  it  readily  yields  formic  acid  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Its  formation  is  probably  one  of  the  preliminary 
processes  in  the  preparation  of  formic  acid  from  oxalic  acid.  * 

Monacetin,  C^^(flW)fi^fi^,  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when 
glycerol  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  months  in  contact  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in  large  quantity  when  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  100°  for  114  hours.  The  product  is  treated  with 
carbonate  of  potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potofih  and 
then  extracted  with  ether.  On  evaporation  of  the  ethereal 
solution  the  compoumi  remains  behind  as  a  weak,  etbereal- 
smelling  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'20. 

niaceiin.  C^ll^{OE){C^H^Os\.  is  formed  by  heatmg  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  glycerol  to  200° — 275°,  and  is  purified  in  the  same 
way  as  monacetin.  It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  biting  taste.  It 
boils  at  280°  and  at  13°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'188,  Liko  the 
foregoing  compound  it  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  uf  water,  and 
on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  it  becomes  turbid. 

rnocc/in,  C3Hs(CjHj02)3,  appears  to  exist  in  small  quantity  in 
certain  fats*  in  cod-hver  oil,*  and  the  oil  of  the  spindle-tree 
{Euemymus  curoperiiB).^    These  oils  yield  on  saponification  a  small 

'  Tolleni  nnd  HpnninKer,  ZtibKK.  Chrm.  1369,  6S. 
'  Villi  Rombiirgh,  Campl.  Rend.  idii.  847. 

•  Chnvrnnl.  toe.  tii. 

•  deJongh,  Ann.  Ckem.  Phaiin.  x!viii.  3G3. 

•  Schwelzer,  t&.  Uxx.  283. 
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quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Berthelot  obtained  it  by  acting  for  some 
hours  on  diacetin  with  15 — 20  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  at  250^ 
and  Wtirtz  prepared  it  by  acting  with  silver  acetate  on  propenyl 
tribromide.^  It  may,  however,  be  most  simply  obtained  by 
mixing  one  part  of  glycerol  with  two  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
allowing  this  to  boil  gently  for  forty  hours  and  then  distilling. 
The  liquid  coming  over  between  257* — 260**  10  dissolved  in  water 
and  the  triacetin  extracted  with  ether.*  It  is  a  liquid  tolerably 
soluble  in  water,  possessing  a  weak,  bitter,  pungent  taste,  and 
having  at  8*  a  specific  of  1-174,  and  it  boils  at  267**— 268'. 

Acetochlorhydrin  or  Chlormonacetin,  C3H5C1(0H)C2H302,  is 
obtained,  together  with  dichlormonacetin,  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  glycerol,*  or  by  heating  epichlorhydrin  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  lOOV  It  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  acetic  ether  and 
boiling  at  250**. 

AcetodiMorhydrin,  or  fi-Dichloractin,  CHgCLCHCLCHg 
(CjHjOj^  is  best  obtained  by  the  union  of  acetyl  chloride  with 
epichlorhydrin,  and  is  a  pleasantly-smelling  liquid  boiling  at 
202*— 203^*  The  isomeric  a-dichloraceiin,  CHgCl.CHCCjHjOj). 
CHgCl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  a-dichlor- 
hydrin,  and  boils  at  194* — 195*.® 

DiacetocMorhydrin,  or  Monochlordiacetin,  CH2C1.CH(C2H302). 
0112(0211302),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on 
equal  volumes  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  glycerol  (Berthelot  and 
de  Luca),  or  by  heating  epichlorhydrin  with  glacial  acetic  acid 
to  180* : 

OHoOl  OH2OI 


/C2H3O  I 

OH.         +    0<  =    OH.OO2H3O 

>0  \O2H3O  I 


iH/° 


OH2.OO2H3O 


It  is  a  faintly-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  245*. 

The  luUfriiis  and  xalcrins  are  oily  liquids.  TrihUyrin, 
0311^(0^11702)3,  occurs  in  butter,  and  is  a  neutral  liquid  possessing 
a  sharp,  bitter  taste.  Trivalerin,  C3H5(05H902)3,  is  contained  in 
dolphin  oil,  and  has  a  weak  but  unpleasant  smell. 

]J  Ann.  Chilli.  Phya,  [3],  li.  97. 
-  Schmidt,  Liehig*s  Ann,  cc.  97. 

*  Berthelot  and  de  Lnca.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  lii.  433. 

*  Reboul,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ix.  49. 

*  Truchot,  Compt.  Jiend.  Ixi.  1170. 

*  Henry,  Brr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  (7rs.  iv.  704. 
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The  sources  of  the  followiiig  normal  propenyl  ethereal  salts 
will  be  fiiurtJ  umler  the  corresponding  fatty  acids  as  well  as 
under  the  fata. 

M.r. 
Trllaunn,  GgS-lO^i^^O^^  Needles.  45' 
Trimyriatin,    C^n^(,G^;K„0^)^        Plates.  55° 

708  .Sf(mop«^miiin,C3H5(CioH3jOj)(OH)j,  occurs  when  palmitic 
acid  is  treated  \rith  an  excess  of  glycerol  and  the  mixture  heated 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  200°.  After  removal  of  the  gycerol 
the  product,  which  still  contains  palmitic  acid,  is  fused  and 
mixed  with  ether  and  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime  and  heated 
for  an  hour  to  100°,  and  the  monopalmitin  is  then  extraeted  by 
other.  This  method  of  purification  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  other  artificial  glycerides  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  (Berthelot). 
Monopalmitin  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  58°. 

Dipalmitin,  C^^{C^^^fi^)SiK.  was  obtained  by  Berthelot 
by  heating  glycerol  with  an  excess  of  palmitic  acid  for  114 
hours  to  100°.     It  forms  microscopic  scales  which  melt  at  59°.    . 

Tri^ml/niiin,  CjHj(C,gH,,02)3,  is  obtained  from  paim  oil,  or, 
better,  from  Chinese  vegetable  wax  (from  Stillinffia  Kbifcrd)  by 
first  pressing  out  and  then  repeatedly  treating  it  with  hot  alcohol 
and  recrystailizing  the  residue  from  ether.^  It  is  also  formed 
when  monopalmitin  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  palmitic  acid, 
and  the  nuxture  heated  to  250° — 270°  for  eight  hours.  It  forms 
pearly,  glistening  crystals,  melting  at  50°'5,  which,  on  further 
heating,  again  crystallize  and  then  melt  at  6G°'5  (Maskelyne). 

Monostearin,  C^^{C^^^O^{p'R)^,  is  prepared  by  heating 
e<iual  parts  of  glycerol  and  stearic  acid  for  about  thirty-six 
hours  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  forms  white  needles  melting 
at  or  and  solidifying  at  60'  (Berthelot). 

Dideariii,  C^^{Cj^^0^fi\i.  If  one  part  of  monostearin 
be  heated  with  three  parts  of  stearic  acid  for  three  hours  to 
260°,  white  microscopic  laminaa  of  this  compound  separate  out. 
These  melt  at  58°  and  solidify  at  55°. 

709  Tristcarin,  CsUgfC^^Sl^O^)^  occurs  in  a  greater  or  lesa 
degree  of  purity  in  many  natural  fats  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  by  repeated  crystallization  from  ether.  The  stearin 
obtained  by  Chevreul  by  repeated  crystallization  of  mutton  suet 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  tristearin  and  tripalmitin.  Lecanu 
found  that  the  melting-point  was  raised  to  02°  when  it  was 

'  JauT".  Prall.  Chtv.  Ixv.  201, 
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recrystallized  from  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  Duffy  then 
observed  that  the  melting-point  rose  to  69**'7  when  large 
quantities  of  ether  are  employed  and  the  whole  recrystallized 
thirty-two  times.^  But  this  product  also  contains,  according 
to  Heintz,  a  certain  quantity  of  tripalmitin,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  tristearin,  stearic  acid  must  be  heated  with  glycerol  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  for  twenty-four  hours  to  200^  and 
the  product  then  purified  by  Berthelot*s  process,  and  then  heated 
with  a  large  excess  of  stearic  acid  to  270**.*  According  to  Bouis 
and  Pimentel  pure  tristearin  is  obtained  by  recrystallization  of 
the  fat  from  the  seeds  of  Brindonia  indica,^ 

Tristearin  is  artificially  prepared  by  heating  monostearin  with 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  its  weight  of  stearic  acid  in  a  tube 
to  270°  for  three  hours.* 

Tristearin  crystallizes  from  boiling  ether  in  tasteless,  inodorous, 
pearly  tablets.  Like  tripalmitin,  it  possesses  both  a  variable 
and  permanent  melting-point,  its  volume  undergoing,  under 
these  circumstances,  remarkable  changes,  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Kopp.  The  stearin  he  employed  was,  however, 
not  perfectly  pure,  and  for  this  reason  he  found  the  melting- 
point  too  low,  and  this  error  has  been  corrected  in  the  following 
remarks. 

When  stearin  is  heated  from  0°  to  55°  it  expands  from  1*0000 
to  10308  volume.  It  fuses  at  55°  and  contracts  to  a  volume  of 
10076.  On  further  heating  it  again  expands  and  solidifies  at 
71°'6,  which  is  its  true  melting-point,  when  it  possesses  in  the 
solid  state  a  volume  of  1*0759,  its  volume  in  the  liquid  state  at 
the  same  temperature  being  1*1293.  It  solidifies  again  at  70° 
to  an  indistinctly  crystalline  mass.  When  heated  4° — 5°  above 
its  melting-point  it  solidifies  again  at  55°  and  then  forms  a 
wax-like  mass. 


FATS  AND  OILS. 

710  Of  these  we  shall  here  only  mention  the  more  important,  and 
especially  those  which,  in  addition  to  triolein,  contain  glycerides 
of  the  fatty  acids.  The  composition  of  these  fats  and  oils  varies 
considerably.  Some  consist  entirely  of  tripalmitin  and  triolein  ; 
PS,  for  instance,  olive  oil  and  Chinese  vegetable  wax,  the  latter 
being  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  SiUlingia  schifera,  a  tree  which 

^  Qxiart.  Journ,  Chcm.  Soc.  v.  197  *  Jnn.  Chrm.  Phann.  xcii.  800, 

«  Compf.  JienJ.  xliv.  1355.  *  Bcrthelot,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [3],  xlL  216. 
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18  now  cultivated  both  in  India  and  America,  and  from  tlie  fat 
of  which  both  candies  and  soap  are  prepared.  Palm  oil  also 
contains  these  two  glycerides,  and  probably  also  triatearin 
blether  with  the  free  acids.  It  ia  obtained  from  the  west  coast 
«f  Africa,  and  is  derived  from  the  fruit  of  certain  kinds  of  palm, 
as  i'teis  guineensis,  forming  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
l)eing  imported  in  very  large  quantities  into  this  country  and 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  &c.  The  nuts  or 
kernels  of  the  fruit  yield  palm-nut  oil  which,  in  addition  to  the 
three  above-named  glycerides,  also  contains  caproic,  caprylir, 
capric,  lauric,  and  myristic  acids.^ 

Mutton  suet  consists  chiefly  of  tristenrin  with  a  small  quantity 
of  olein  and  palmitin,  whilst  human  fat  contains  the  latter 
with  some  olein  and  stearin.  Beef  suet  contains  tho  same 
glycerides  and  the  same  quantity  of  olein  as  mutton  suet,  whilst 
the  percentage  of  palmitin  and  stearin  stands  in  about  a  mean 
between  the  latter  fat  and  human  fat  (Heintz).  Lard  consists 
of  these  three  glycerides,  which  are  also  contained  in  bassia  fat, 
4)btained  in  India  from  tlio  seeds  of  various  species  of  Bassin, 
used  in  India  as  food,  and  in  Europe  for  caudle-  and  sou])- 
making. 

Shea  butter,  or,  as  it  was  named  by  Mungo  Park,  galam  butter, 
18  said  to  consist  entirely  of  stearin  and  olein ;  *  this  has  a  very 
pleasant  taste,  and  maybe  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
without  becoming  rancid.  It  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Bassia 
parkii.  which  has  become  an  article  of  commerce  of  considerable 
importance  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Coco-nut  oil,  obtained  from  the  fmit  of  Cbcos  nucifem,  which 
grows  in  all  tropical  countries,  consists  to  the  lai^est  extent  of 
laurin,  together  with  the  glycerides  of  myristic,  palmitic,  capric, 
caprylic,  and  caproic  acids,*  The  latter  five  are  also  contained  in 
butter,  together  with  tributyrin,  trislearin,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  iriarachin  (Heintz).*  Goose-fat  contains  the  glycerides  of 
tlie  same  vuiatilc  acids  together  with  palmitin,  stearin,  and 
olein.* 

'  Oadenirtiu,  .fnlinib.  1870,  .SSa. 

•  lb.  1818.  asa. 

•  Fehtiiig,  Am^  Chem.  Fhari».  liii.  SBB ;  GOrf{cy,  ih.  livi.  2B0i  Oiuloiiwtu. 
JahreOi.  1800,  S£2  ;  IBSS,  SI]  ;  Duio,  i&.  1864,  31U. 

'  l.:rroh,  Ann.  Vhen.  Fharm.  xlix.  313;  llohnar,  Frtt.  ZeUteh.  x\l.  149; 
FlrLvhmann  nnd  Vioth,  Oi.  xvii.  ssr  ;  Kuii-IteM,  tb.  xt-iU.  70. 

•  Oultli.:b,  Ami.  C/ir.ni.  Phaim.  Ilil  i5. 
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THE   LECITHINS. 

/ii  Yaaqaelin  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  sabetance  of 
the  brain  contains  a  phospboretted  fat^  Fremy  then  showed  thai 
this  yields,  on  decomposition  with  alkalis,  oleic  acid,  glycerol, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  to  it  he  gave  the  name  of  otto- 
jthosphorie  atid.^  He  and  Valenciennes  also  found  a  similar 
phospboretted  fat  in  the  flesh  of  fish,^  and  Gobley  gave  to  this 
body  the  name  of  lecithin  (from  Xeicdo^,  yolk  of  egg),  inasmuch 
as  this  same  compound  occurs  in  this  material,  and  it  is  also  con- 
tained in  ox-bile,  venous  blaxl,  and  other  substances.  He  was 
not  able  to  obtain  it  in  the  free  state,  but  he  showed  that  it  yields 
glycerol-phosphoric  acid,  margaric  acid,  and  oleic  acid  as  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition.  Hoppe-Seyler  was  the  first  to  obtain 
lecithin  in  the  crystalline  condition  from  the  yolk  of  egg  and 
from  caviare,^  and  he  showed  that  this  substance  occurs  widely 
distributed  in  nature,  not  only  in  the  animal-  but  also  in  the 
vegetable-world,  occurring  in  cells  in  process  of  growth.  He 
found  it,  amongst  other  sources,  in  yeast  and  various  fungi,  in 
many  seeds,  in  all  the  organs  and  liquids  of  the  human  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  urine,  gastric  fluid,  saliva,  and 
pancreatic  secretion  ;  in  the  electrical  oi^ns  of  the  torpedo,  and 
in  large  quantities  in  the  blood  of  the  higher  forms  of  Leuco- 
cytha^mia.^  It  has  been  shown  by  Diakonow  ^  and  Strecker^ 
that  lecithin  decomposes  on  boiling  with  baryta-water  into 
choline,  glycero-pliosphoric  acid,  and  fatty  acids,  of  which 
pilmitic  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  oleic  acid  have  already  been 
found.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  several  different  lecithins 
exist,  of  which  di-stearyl  lecUhin  has  been  prepared  tolerably 
pure.  From  the  analysis  of  this  body  Diakonow  gives  to 
it  the  formula  C^^H^NPO^,  whilst  Strecker  gave  the  formida 
C^gHg^NPOg  to  a  lecithin  which  on  decomposition  yielded 
palmitic  and   oleic  acids   together  with   a   little   stearic   acid. 

'  Ann.  CJiim.  Ixxx.  27«  60. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  J'hy:K  [3],  iu  474  '/ft.  1.  172. 

*  Med.  Clunn.  UnUrs.  21 6. 

*  Ih,  1866-71. 

«  Ih.  ii.  221  ;  iii.  405. 

'"  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxlviiL  77. 


THE  LECITHINS. 


Tbe  following  formulae  ropreseut  the  cliemicol  constitution  of 
(li-steorjl-lecithin : 

,OC,gH3jO 

*^3^n f  OH  °^  \  /O.CgH^OH 


"(OPoi 


0CjH^N(CH3),0H 


\opo'     I' 

\OH.N(CHg)a 

PTfpar(Uif)n. — In  order  to  prepare  lecithin,  yolk  of  egg  is  shaken 
up  with  ether  until  this  ceases  to  be  coloured,  the  residue  treated 
with  water,  quickly  washed  on  a  filter,  and  then  digested  with 
alcohol  at  50° — 60°.  The  solution  ia  quickly  evaporated  down  to  a 
syrupy  consistency,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  al- 
cohol, and  the  filtered  solution  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture.  After 
some  time  stearin -lecithin  separates  out  in  nodulai-  masses  or 
less  frequently  in  fine  crystalline  tablets,  whilst  olein-lecithin 
remains  in  solution.  On  drying  the  former  compound  remains 
as  a  wax-like,  imperfectly-crystalline  masa,  which  is  very  hygro- 
scopic, and  dissolves  easily  in  ether-chloroform  and  the  fatty 
Otis.  When  the  ethereal  solution  of  this  mass  is  shaken  up 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  latter  substance  extracts 
choline,  and  the  ether  contains  distmrylijlifcrrol-pkosphorv?  acid, 
CaH5(C,BHj|;0g)jP0jH^  The  potassirim  salt  of  this  acid  is  a 
crystalline  body  (Diakonow). 

Strecker  also  prepared  his  lecithin  from  yolk  of  e^,  extract- 
ing it  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  distilling  off  the 
ether,  and  adding  alcohol  to  the  residue  in  order  to  precipitate 
the  fatty  oils  contained  in  the  egg.  On  addition  to  the  filtrate 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  floccnient,  yellow  precipitate  was  thrown  down, 
which  was  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  ether  and  preci- 
pitation with  alcohol.  Analysis  then  gave  the  formula 
(C„HgjPNOgCI)jPtCI,.  On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
the  ethereal  solution  it  was  decomposed,  and  after  evaporation 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  the  lecithin  remained  as  a  was-Iike 
mass.  The  solution  of  this  in  alcohol-other,  on  being  shaken 
with  silver  oxide,  lost  its  hydrochloric  acid,  silver  oxide  however 
Iwing  dissolved,  which  was  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
On  evaporating,  the  lecithin  remained  as  a  homogeneous, 
translucent  mass. 

This  body  and  its  compounds  are  very  easily  decompo.'ied. 
When  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  platiuum  salt  v,  nUt^-w^'i  Vts 
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stand,  choline,  platinum-chloride  separates  out  gradually,  and  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of  lecithin  decomposes 
after  some  time  with  separation  of  fatty  acids.  The  solution  of 
free  lecithin  decomposes  slowly  in  the  cold  but  quickly  on 
heating.  Lecithin  when  brought  into  contact  with  water 
increases  in  bulk  and  the  starch-like  mass  exhibits  under  the 
microscope  various  forms  of  filaments,  spherules  and  drops. 

Similar  gelatinous  forms  were  first  observed  by  Virchow 
when  nerve  fibres  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  for  some 
length  of  time,  and  are  known  as  myeline  forms. 

712  Protagon,  Cig^Hg^gNgPOgg.  This  very  complicated  com- 
pound must  be  mentioned  here  because  it  was  formerly  confounded 
with  lecithin  and  was  afterwards  regarded  as  being  a  mixture 
of  this  body  with  cerebrin,  a  phosphoretted  substance 
contained  in  the  brain.  Protagon  {irpcoTayo^  leading  the  van) 
was  first  discovered  by  Liebreich,  who  gave  to  it  the  formula 
^116^241^4^^22*^  Its  existence  was  afterwards  cciToborated  by 
Gamgee  and  Blankenhom,  who  assigned  to  it  the  above  com- 
position, remarking,  however,  that  a  definite  formula  can  only  be 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  its  decomposition-products. 

The  highest  percentage  of  phosphorus  found  in  this  bod}'* 
by  Liebreich  was  1'5.  Gamgee  and  Blankenhom,  who  prepared 
the  substance  with  great  care  and  determined  the  phosphorus 
with  accuracy,  found,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  mean  of  five  well 
agreeing  analyses,  the  number  1  068.2 

In  order  to  prepare  protagon,  perfectly  fresh  ox  brains  are  freed, 
as  completely  as  possible,  from  blood  and  adhering  membrane, 
and  are  then  digested  for  many  hours  (18 — 24)  in  85  per  cent, 
alcohol  in  a  large  incubator  kept  constantly  at  45°.  The  fluid 
is  filtered  whilst  hot  and  the  insoluble  matter  again  treated  with 
a  fresh  mixture  of  spirit,  the  proceeding  being  repeated  four  or 
five  times,  as  long  in  fact  as  the  filtrate  cooled  to  0°  deposits  a 
fair  quantity  of  a  white  flocculent  precipitate.  This  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  being  thence  transferred  to  a  stopporo<1 
bottle  is  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  agitated  with  ether  in  order 
to  dissolve  cholesterin  and  otlier  bodies  soluble  in  ether.  The 
ether  having  been  removed  first  by  decantation  and  then  by 
filtration,  the  substance  left  undissolved  is  first  of  all  dried 
between  sheets  of  filter-paper  in  air  and  afterwards  over 
sulphuric   acid  or  phosphorus  pentuxide.     Tiie  resulting  mass, 

'  Ann.  Chern.  Pharm,  cxxxiv.  29. 

^  Pi'oc.  Iloy.  Soc.  XXIX.  151  ;  xxx.  111. 
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which  is  Buow-wliite,  is  reduced  to  powder,  moistened  witli  a. 
little  water  and  digested  for  many  hours  with  alcohol  heated 
to  45°.  From  the  filtered  liquid,  if  this  be  allowed  to  cool 
very  gradually,  the  protagon  separates  in  the  form  of  micro- 
scopic needles  mostly  arranged  in  rosettes,  the  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  which  differ  somewhat,  as  Liebreich  has  very  . 
exactly  pointed  out,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of 
the  sohition. 

The  once  crystallised  protagon  thus  obtained  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  ether,  and  dried  first  of  all  in  air  and 
ultimately  over  phosphorus  pentoxide.  It  is  then  recrystallised 
&8  many  times  as  required,  the  process  always  beginning  by 
pulverizing  and  thoroughly  shaking  with  cold  ether.' 

Like  lecithin,  protagon  produces  with  water  myeline  fonns, 
and  like  this  it  is  also  very  easily  decomposed  ;  and  amongst  its 
products  of  decomposition  Liebreich  noticed  choline,  fatty  acids, 
and  glycerol -phosphoric  acid. 


SULPHUR   COMPOUNDS  OF   PROPENYL. 

713  Propenijl  SydroiuJphide-s  or  Sivlphtiydrins  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorhydrins  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydrosulphide.* 

Mommdplikydrin,  CjHjfOHjjSH,  is  a  thick,  colourless  liquid 
which  possesses,  when  warmed,  a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water  and  form.s  amorphous  mercaptides. 

Disulplihydrin,  C,HjOH(SH)3,  is  a  liquid  similar  to  the  above 
and  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  easily  replaceable  by  metals. 

Trwuljihkydriti,  CgHj(SH)j,  is  a  colourless  liquid  much  more 
mobile  than  glycerol  and  possessing  an  unpleasant,  ethereal 
smell.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  yield  flocculent  precipitates 
with  its  alcoholic  solution. 

Froptnyl  Motwuidphonie  AeUl,C^J,0^^0.^,'ii  obtained  by 
oxidizing  monosulphhydrin  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  giim-like, 
deliquescent  mass,  whoso  salts  crystallize  with  difficulty  (Can us). 

Propenyl  Dhulphonie  Acid,  CjHjOHfSOjH)^  The  potassium 
Bait  is  easily  fonned  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  normal 
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potassium  sulphite  is  boiled  with  dichlorhydrin  ^  or  epichlor- 
hydrin.^  It  forms  large  rhombic  crystals  having  the  formula 
C3HgO(S08K)2+2H20.  When  its  concentrated  solution  is  treated 
with  barium  chloride  the  barium  salt,  C3HgO(S03)2Ba+2HjO, 
separates  out,  on  standing,  in  warty  concretions.  If  this  bo 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  neutralized  with  lead 
carbonate,  the  lead  salt,  C3HgO(S08)2Pb+2H20,  is  obtained, 
crystallizing  in  large,  easily-soluble  crystals.  By  the  action  of 
sulphurreted  hydrogen  on  the  lead  salt  the  free  acid  is  obtained 
as  a  hygroscopic  syrup. 

Propenyl  Trisulphonic  Acid,  €3115(8032^3.  When  trichlor- 
hydrin  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphite,  it  gradually 
dissolves,  and  on  evaporation  an  imperfectly  crystalline  mass 
separates.  This  contains  chlorine,  and  is  probably  a  double  salt 
of  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  propenyl  trisulphonate,  and 
it  is  not  decomposed  into  its  coistituents  by  recrystallization. 
When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  drive  oflf  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  neutralized  with  barium  carbonate,  barium 
propenyl  tristdphonate,  (C3H5)2(S03)gBa3,  is  deposited  as  a  diffi- 
cultly-soluble powder  (SchaiifFelen), 

Chlorhydrin  Sulphonic  Add,  C3lT5CI(OH)S03H,  is  formed 
by  heating  epichlorhydrin  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  Tho 
sodium  salt,  €311501(0 H;S03Na  +  2H.,0,  thus  obtained  forms 
large,  monoclinic  crystals.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  with  oxalic  acid. 
It  is  a  deliquescent  syrup  which  forms  salts  usually  crystal- 
lizing well.^  When  the  sodium  salt  is  heated  with  sodium 
sulphite,  sodium  propenyl  disulphonate  is  formed  (Paschke). 


NITROGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  PROPENYL. 

714  Propenyl  Hydroxy  diamine  or  Diaviidohydrin,  CjjHjj 
(NH2)20H.  This  body  is  formed,  together  with  glycidaminc, 
C3H-(NH.,)0,  when  dichloihydrin  is  heated  with  a  one-per-cent. 
solution  of  alcoholic  ammonia.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated 
the  hydrochloride  of  the  first  base  is  fonned.  In  order  to  separate 
it,   the   liquid   is  allowed   to  stand   over  ether  until  the  free 

^  Schauffelen,  Ann,  Chem.  PJuinn.  cxlviii.  111. 

2  Pasclikc,  Joum.  Prakt.  Chem.  [2],  i.  82. 

•  Darmstiidter,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  cxlviii.  125. 
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ammonia  has  disappeared.  If  more  ether  bo  gradually  added,  a 
small  quantity  of  aal-ammonlac  is  first  thrown  down,  then 
hydrochloride  of  diamidohydrin,  and  lastly  the  glycidamiue  salt, 
whicli  crystallizes  in  needles  or  prisms  if  the  materials  are 
anhydrous ;  otherwise  it  is  formed  as  a  Byrup,  as  it  is  excessively 
hygroscopic, 

If  dichlorhydrin  be  heated  with  strong  alcuhohc  ammonia, 
ehiorhydrinimide,  Ci^Hj^NjCIO^,  is  formed,  a  white  amorphous 
mass  which  swells  up  with  water  to  form  a  voluminous  jelly.' 

Fropem/l  Triamhie,  O^^^S'S.^^  is  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  the  corresponding  nitro-compound,  to  be  described  hereafter. 
It  is  an  oily,  unpleasantly-smelling  liquid,  the  hydrochloride 
forming  a  white  crust  and  yielding  a  platinichloride  crystallizing 
in  octohedrons. 

ia  formed  by  heating  chlorhydrin  with  trimethylamine.  It  is 
deposited  in  needles  easily  soluble  in  water  and  its  platinichloride 
crystallizes  in  orange-red,  rectangular  tables.' 

Triniiropropane-,  C^^(^0^^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrite  on  tribromhydrin.  It  is  a  heavy,  yellow  oil,  boiling 
between  190°  and  200°,  and  yielding  with  alcohoUc  potash  the 
compound  C3HjKj(N0j)j,  which  is  a  white  powder  soluble  in 
water.^ 


GLYCERIC  ACID,  or  DIOXYPROPIONIC  ACID, 
C,H„0.. 

715  Tins  substance  waa  obtained  by  Debus*  and  Sokolow,' 
by  oxidizing  glycerol  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  formed  when 
glycerol  is  heated  with  bromine  and  water,  or  when  calcium 
flilorlactate  b  treated  in  aqueous  solution  with  silver  oxide  :* 

C1CH,CH(0H)C0,. 

"^,Ca    +    Ag,,0    -I-    H,0     =. 
C1CH,.CH(0H)C0/ 

(OH)CH,.CH(OH)CO„.^ 

)Ca    -H     2.^gCl. 
{OH)CHyCH(OH)CO/ 


>  ClniiN  Ann.  Chfm.  P/uirm.  dxviii.  2B. 

'  V.  Meyer,  Btr.  Deuixh.  Chem.  Oa.  ii.  18fl  ;  Hanriot,  Ann. 

iL  99.  *  Brftckebusch,  Btr.  DtvAMh,  Chcm. 

*  Ann.  Cham.  Pharm.  ctI  79 ;  cix.  S2T.  • 

•  Frank,  lb,  ocvi.  388. 
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'  In  order  to  prepare  glyceric  acid  a  long  cylinder  is  filled  with 
equal  parts  of  nitric  acid,  glycerol,  and  water,  and  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  after  some  little  time  is  allowed  to  go  on 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  The  product  of  this  reaction  is 
concentrated  on  a  water-bath  and  then  converted  into  the 
calcium  salt  (Debus)  or  lead  salt,^  from  which,  by  means  of 
oxalic  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
free  acid  is  separated.  This  remains,  on  evaporating  the 
solution,  as  a  stfongly-acid  syrup,  which  on  standing  de[>osits 
small  needles  of  the  anhydride  C^H^O,,  whose  molecular 
formula  is  doubtless  a  multiple  of  this.  This  is  difficultly 
soluble,  even  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  from  it  in  thin 
six-sided  prisms.  Boiling,  water  converts  this  anhydride  only 
slowly  into  glyceric  acid,  and  this  takes  place  more  quickly  in 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime.*  On  dry  distil- 
lation, water,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  pyroracemic  acid  are 
first  given  off ;  ^  and  then  pyrotartaric  acid,  its  anhydride  and 
other  poducts.* 

When  distilled  with   acid   potassium   sulphate,  pyroracemic 
acid  is  formed  in  large  quantity  :  ^ 

CHg-OH  CHs 


CH.OH    =    CO        +     HoO. 

I  I 

CO2H  CO2H 

Glyceric  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  which  usually 
crystiillize  well. 

Calcium  Glyceratc,  {Cfifi^j^^  +  2H2O,  is  deposited  in  crusts 
tolerably  soluble  in  water.  Stroniinvi  Glycerate,  (C3H50^)2Sr, 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water,  and  deposits  in  crystals  united  in  warty  concretions.  Lead 
GlyceratCy  (03H504)2Pb,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  in  hard  crusts. 

716  Ethyl  Glyrcraf.ff  C^Hfi^(CJI^),  is  formed  when  glyceric 
acid  is  heated  for  some  hours  tolTC — 190**  with  four  times  its  bulk 
of  absolute  alcohol.     It  is  a  thick  liquid  having  a  bitter  taste,  and 

*  Beilstein,  Ann.  Clif.m.  Pharm.  cxx.  220 ;  Mulder,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chcm,  Oes. 
ix,  1902. 

-  Sokolow,  lb.  xi.  679. 

'  Moldcnhaiier,  Ann.  Owm.  Pharm,.  cxxzi.  823. 

*  Biittinger,  ih.  cxcvi.  92. 

*  Erlcnmcyer,  Bcr.  Dtutsch,  Chem.  Gf^.  xiv.  820. 
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boiling  between  23lj° — 240°.  By  the  action  of  nitro-sulplmric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  the  nitrate,  CjH3(NOj)jC'OyCjH5,  a 
heavy,  oily,  eaaily-conibiistiblc  liquid.' 

^•Difklorpropimic  Acid,  CHjGl.CHCl.CO,H,  is  formed  by 
oxidizing  the  corresponding  cblorhydrin,  and  its  chloride  is 
obtaiued  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on  glycerol.  It 
crystallizes  in  small  needles,  melts  at  50°,  and  boils  with  decom- 
position at  210^.  On  acting  with  absolute  alcohol  upon  the 
chluride  ethyl  fi-fliddorjrrojnonalc,  03HjCljOj(CjHj),  is  formed,  a 
liquid  boiling  at  183"— 184°. 

^-DibrompropioTiic  Ariil,  CH^Br.CHBr.COjH,  is  obtained  by 
oxidizing  5-propenyl  dibromhydrin  with  nitric  acid,*  ami  it  is 
also  formed  when  a -dibrom propionic  acid  is  heated  to  100°  for 
eight  daya  with  fuming  hydrobromic  acid.^  It  is  tolerably  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  two  forms  which  can  be  produced  at 
pleasure  by  bringing  the  fused  acid  in  contact  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  more  stable  form  crystallizes  in  tables,  which 
melt  at  64°.  Heated  to  a  higher  point,  the  second  modification 
is  formed, and  this  melts  at  51°;  it  forms  compact  prisms, which 
when  kept,  pass  into  the  first  fonn.*  Both  modifications  belong 
to  the  monoclinic  sy.stein.''  The  salts  of  the  acid  are  but  slightly 
stable,  and  are  easily  converted,  with  formation  of  a  metallic 
bromide,  into  bromacrylic  acid, 

Amidoglyeerd  or  Serin.  Q^^{OB.){^K^)CO^U.  is  formed  liy 
boiling  serecin  or  silk-substance  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  hard  oblique  prisms  having  a  faint 
sweet  taste.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  agrees  with  the  other 
amido-acids;  it  yields  glyceric  acid  on  treatment  with  nitrous 
acid.' 


BUTENYL  ALCOHOL,  C,H,(OH),. 

717  It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  166)  that  acetaldehyde  is 
concerted,  with  loss  of  water,  into  crotonaldehyde,  and  that  this 
unites  with  hydi'Ogen  to  form  crotonyl  alcohol,  CHj.CH" 
"CH.CHj.OH,,  butyraldehyde  and   normal    butyl    alcohol   also 


'  Henrv,  Brr.  DeuliKk,  Chan.  Oa,  ir.  70B. 

'  MiiTiiler  nuil  TolUnx,  .^nn.  Chem.  Pharm.  oUrii.  ! 

■  I'liillipi  nuii  Tottvns,  16.  olzii.  337. 

■  Limwrnunii  anil  Fenl,  &rr.  ZhulMch.  Chem.  Get.  vii 


;  TolUni,  ib.  U18, 
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being  formed.  The  crotonaldehyde,  which  will  be  described 
later  on,  combines  with  a  molecule  of  bromine  to  form  Itttcnyl 
dibronihydrin,  CHg.CHBr.CHBr.CHgOH,  and  this  when  heated 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  converted  into  biUenyl-ylyccrol, 
CH3.CH(OH).CH(OH).CH20H.  This  is  a  thick,  sweetish- 
tasting  liquid,  which  boils  under  a  diminished  pressure  of  27  mm. 
at  172°— 175^  When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  to  150° 
the  triacetin,  Cfi>j(C2H,fi2)3»  ^  formed,  a  somewhat  thick  liquid, 
having  a  weak  but  pleasant  smell,  and  boiling  at  261°*8.  When 
butenyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  is  reduced  to 
secondary  butyl  iodide.* 


PENTENYL  ALCOHOL,  CfiHgCOH)^ 

718  This  is  obtained  from  tiglic  aldehyde,  C^Kfi,  and  form? 
a  sweet-tasting  syrup.* 


HEXENYL  ALCOHOL,  CeHiXOH)^ 

719  The  point  of  departure  for  this  glycerol  is  crotonyl  methyl 
carbinol,  CH2=:CH.CH2CH2CH(OH)CH3,  a  body  which  will  be 
described  hereafter.  The  acetic  ether  of  this  carbinol  combines 
with  a  molecule  of  bromine,  and  tlie  product  heated  with  acetic 
acid  and  silver  acetate  to  120°  yields  the  triacetin,  a  thick  liquid 
boiling  at  280° — 285°.  This  when  boiled  with  water  and  lead 
oxide  yields  a  glycerol  possessing  the  following  constitution, 
HO.CH2.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH3.  It  is  a  very  thick 
liquid,  having  a  sweetish-bitter  taste,  and  boiling  under  a 
pressure  of  10  mm.  at  181°.^ 

*  Lieben  and  Zeisel,  Monatsh,  Chem,  i.  818. 

*  Herzig,  MonatsK  Chc.n,  iii.  118. 

*  Maikownikow  aud  Kablukow,  ^cr.  Deutsch.  Chem,  Gcs,  xiiL  1842;  xiv.  1711. 
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CALS, C„H2„  1,  AND  OF  THE  ACID  RADICALS. 

720  The  triad  radicals  can  also  act  as  monad  radicals  when 
two  atoms  of  carbon  are  linked  together  by  two  combining  units. 
Hence  the  compounds  of  these  radicals  stand  to  the  defines  in 
the  same  relation  as  the  monad  radicals  of  the  fatty  acids  do  to 
the  paraffins.  Like  the  defines,  these  hydrocarbons  combine 
directly  with  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group,  with  their 
hydracids  and  so  forth.  Their  compounds  may  be  classed  as 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 

The  first  of  these  classes  contains  aldehydes  and  mono- 
basic acids.  Of  these  several  occur  in  nature  partly  as  glycerides 
in  a  variety  of  fats,  whilst  many  of  them  can  be  artificially 
prepared.  This  group  of  acids  is  termed,  from  its  first  member, 
the  Acrylic  Series,  The  members  of  this  series  may  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alkalis,  silver  oxide,  or  lead  oxide  on  the 
monosubstituted  fatty  acid;  thus  /8-iodopiopionic  acid  yields 
acrylic  acid: 

CHoI         CHg 


II 
CH2    =    CH    +    HI. 

I  I 

CO2H        CO^H 

The  oxyacids  in  which  the  hydroxyl  is  not  attached  to  the 
carbon  next  to  carboxyl,  decompose  on  distillation  into  water  and 
an  acid  of  this  group.  Thus  /8-oxybutyric  acid  yields  crotonic 
acid : 

CH3  CH3 

I 

!H,OH  CH 

I  =11        +    H,0. 

CH-  CH 

I  I 

COjH  CO,H 


k 
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The  ethereal  salts  of  the  oxy acids,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
oxalic  acid  by  replacement  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  alcohol 
radical,  and  which  are,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  tertiary 
alcohols  (see  p.  16),  are  converted  by  phosphorus  trichloride  into 
ethereal  salts  of  the  acrylic  acid  series,  or  as  Duppa  and  Frankland 
term  them,  iso-acrylic  acids.^  The  ethyl  salt  of  iso-oxybutyric 
acid  is  thus  converted  into  that  of  methacrylic  acid  : 

CH-  CH3  CH3  CHg 

\  /  \  // 

C.OH       +    PCI3    =    3     C       +    P(0H)3    +    3HC1. 


i, 


lOg-CgHft  CO2.C2H5 

On  fusion  with  caustic  "potash  the  acids  of  this  group  are 
decomposed  into  two  molecules  of  a  fatty  acid,  inasmuch  as  the 
molecule  splits  up  at  the  point  of  double  linkage  ;  thus  crotonic 
acid  decomposes  into  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid : 

CH3.CHlzCH.CO2H  +  2K0H  =  2CH3.CO2K  +  H,. 

The  constitution  of  these  acids  may  in  many  cases  be  ascer- 
tained by  this  reaction,  though  not  in  all  cases,  as  isomeric  acids 
may  yield  the  same  products  of  decomposition.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  two  following  acids,  having  the  formula  CgH^^O^, 
yield  normal  butyric  and  acetic  acids  : 

Hydrosorbic  acid,      CH3.CHziCH.CH2.CH2.CO2H 

CHg.CH^ 

Ethyl-crotonic  acid,  ^C.C02H 

CH3.CH 

In  addition  to  this,  many  of  these  acids  are  converted  by 
heating  into  isomeric  modifications.  For  example,  isocrotonic 
acid,  CH2  —  CH.CH2.CO2H,  is  thus  converted  into  crotonic 
acid,  and  therefore,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields  only 
acetic  acid. 

In  their  physical  characters  these  acids  resemble  the  group  of 
the  fatty  acids.  The  first  terms  of  the  series  are  miscible  with 
water  and  easily  volatile.  With  increase  of  molecular  weight 
the  solubility  in  water  diminishes  and  the  boiling-point  in- 
creases. The  higher  members  of  the  series  are  oily  liquids  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  not  volatile  without  decomposition, 
and  these  when  acted  upon  with  even  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 

*  Joum,  Chem.  Soe.  xviii,  183. 
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acid  are  converted  into  crystalline  isomeric  modifications.  Their 
glycerides  exhibit  similar  properties.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  fatty  acids,  inasmuch  as  their  lead  salts 
are  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  by  this  means  they  can  be 
readily  separated  from  the  latter  aeries  with  which  they  occur. 

731  The  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  belonging  to  this 
series  are  obtained  by  reactions  similar  to  those  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  fatty 
group.     Tlie  members  already  known  are  described  on  p.  411. 


THE  ALLYL  COMPOUNDS. 


733  In  1844  Wertheim  proved  that  the  chief  constituent  of  oil 
of  garlic  obtained  from  the  bulbs  oi  Allium  sativum  ia  the  sulphide 
of  a  radical  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  AUyl,  OgHj.'  At  tlie 
same  time  Will  showed  that  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard  (SiiiapU 
nigra)  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  sulphocyanide  of  the  same 
radical,^  and  Wertheim  then  made  the  interesting  observation 
that  by  distilling  the  rofjts  of  garlic  mustard  {Atliaria  o£icinalvi), 
a  plant  which,  like  t!ie  mustard  plant,  is  a  cnicifer,  the  volatile 
oil  of  mustard  can  be  obtained,  whilst  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
yield  a  volatile  body  which  smells  exactly  like  garlic  oil.' 
Shortly  after  he  showed  that  garlic  oil  can  be  converted  into 
mustard  oil,  and  vice  versil.* 

By  the  action  of  iodide  of  phosphorus  on  glycerol,  Berthelot 
and  de  Luca  in  1S54  obtained  the  compound  C^H^I,  to  vrhich 
they  gave  the  name  of  iodopropylene,''  and  they,  as  well  as 
Zinin,"  found  that  this  body  can  be  converted  into  mustard  oil 
by  heating  it  with  potassium  thiocyanate  or  silver  thiocyanate.' 
Otlier  allyl  compounds  were  then  pre|jared  by  these  chemists,* 
as  well  as  by  Hofmnnn  and  Cahours." 

AUyl  Alcohol,  C-,Hj.OH.  Cahours  and  Hofmann  obtained  this 
body  by  treating  tie  iodide  with  silver  oxalate,  and  then  passing 
dry  ammonia  lute  the  allyl  oxalate  when  oxamidc  separates  out 
rapidly : 

(C,HjO),C,0,  +  2NHg  =  aC.HjOH  +  0,0,  (NH,)„. 

■  ^n".  Cktm.  P/iarm.  li,  S89.  •  Ih.  lU.  1. 

'  ;A.  m.  52.  '  III.  Iv.  297. 

'  /ft.  icii.  307.  '  ft.  lev.  I2«. 

'  /*.  icvii.  120.  '  lb.  c;  3r.9.  "  lb.  1:  Sir.  ;  cii.  285 
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The  aJlyl  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off  by  heating  in  a  bath  of 
chloride  of  calcium. 

Allyl  iodide  can  also  be  converted  into  the  alcohol  by  the 
methods  already  described  (Part  I.  p  164).  The  simplest  plan 
is,  however,  to  heat  glycerol  with  oxalic  acid,  when  monoformin 
(p.  365)  is  obtained,  and  this  decomposes  as  follows : 

CH2.OH  CH2 

CH.OH       =        CH  +    CO2    +    H,0. 


CH2O. 


COH  CHj.OH 

For  this  purpose  4  parts  of  glycerol  and  1  part  of  crystallized 
oxalic  acid  are  heated  in  a  retort  to  195®,  the  receiver  changed, 
and  the  temperature  allowed  to  rise  to  260^  The  distillate  is 
rectified,  warmed  with  caustic  potash,  re-distilled,  and  dried, 
first  over  caustic  potash,  and  finally  over  caustic  baryta.  If  the 
oxalic  acid  contain  alkali,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  from 
half  to  one  per  cent,  of  sal-ammoniac  must  be  added  in  order  to 
get  a  good  yield.^ 

Allyl  alcohol  is  also  found  in  small  quantity  in  crude  wood- 
spirit.^ 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid  which  possesses  a  pungent  odour,  boils 
at  96''-6,  and  at  0'  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0  8706  (Tliorpe).  It 
retains  water  very  strongly,  and  when  mixed  with  this  liquid 
the  boiling-point  is  lowered.^  When  heated  with  solid  caustic 
potash  to  150°,  propyl  alcohol  is  formed  together  with  ethyl 
alcohol,  formic  acid,  propionic  acid,  and  other  compounds.* 
Chromic  acid  solution  oxidizes  it  to  acryl  aldehyde,  formic  acid 
also  being  produced.*^ 

Its  compounds  with  the  halogens  and  their  hydracids  have 
already  been  described.  These  may  be  looked  upon  as 
propenyl  compounds,  or  as  substitution-products  of  primary 
propyl  alcohol. 

'  Tollens,  Ann.  Ch'-m,  Pharm.  clvi.  120. 

-  Aronheim,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Clicm.  Oes.  vii.  1381 ;  Grodski  and  Eiirmcr,  ib.  vii. 
1492. 
'  Dittmfir  and  Stewart,  Cham,  KewSj  xxxiii.  53. 
"*  Tollens,  Ann,  Chtm.  Pharm,  clix.  92. 
*  Hinne  and  Tollens,  ih,  clix.  110. 
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ALLYL  ETHERS. 

723  Allyl  Oxide  or  Di-allyl  Ether,  {C^^j^^t  was  obtained  by 
Bertbelot  and  de  Luca,  by  acting  with  mercuric  oxide  on  allyl 
iodide,^  and  Cahours  and  Hofmann  also  obtained  it  by  the 
same  method,  as  well  as  by  dissolving  sodium  in  allyl  alcohol, 
and  treating  the  product  with  allyl  iodide.*  It  is  a  liquid 
smelling  like  horse-radish,  and  boils  at  82°. 

Ethyl  Allyl  Etlwr,  CgHgOCCgHJ,  boils  at  66°— 67^  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-7651  at  20°  (Briihl). 


ETHEREAL  SALTS  OF  ALLYL. 

724  Allyl  Chloride,  C3H5CI,  is  obtained  hy  heating  the  iodide 
with  mercuric  chloride,  or  by  warming  the  oxalate  with  calcium 
chloride  and  alcohol  at  100°.^  It  is,  however,  best  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  the  alcohol.*  It  is  a  liquid 
possessing  a  pungent  smell,  boiling  at  44°*6,  and  at  0°  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0  9547.  It  combines  with  hypochlorous  acid 
to  form  /8-dichlorhydrin. 

Allyl  Bromide,  CgH^Br.  This  compound,  which  serves  for 
the  preparation  of  the  trimethylene  compounds,  is  best  obtained 
by  pouring  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  on  to  potassium  bromide,  and  dropping  allyl  alcohol 
into  the  warmed  mixture.^  It  is  a  pungently  smelling  liquid, 
having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  1*461,  and  boiling  at  70° — 71"* 
(Tollens). 

These  two  ethereal  salts  of  allyl  unite  with  chlorine  or  bromine 
to  form  propenyl  compounds,  and  with  the  hydracids,  according 
to  the  conditions,  to  form  propylene  or  trimethylene  compounds. 

Allyl  Iodide,  C3H5I.  In  order  to  prepare  this,  160  parts  of 
allyl  alcohol  are  mixed  with  254  parts  of  iodine  and  twenty  parts  of 
phosphorus,  and  the  mixture,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  is 
distilled  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  (Tollens  and  Henninger). 

^  Ann,  Chim.  Phy9.  [3];xlviii.  286. 

'  Ann,  Cfiem.  Phamu  cii.  285. 

'  Op|)cnheira.  Ih.  cxl.  205. 

*  Tollens  and  Henninger,  lb.  clvi.  154. 

^  Oroehcintz,  Btdl.  Soc.  Chim,  xxx.  98. 
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To  prepare  it  from  glycerol,  fifteen  parts  of  this  liquid,  which 
must  be  well  dried,  are  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  iodine  in  a 
retort,  and  three  parts  of  white  phosphorus  gradually  added,  the 
mixture  being  then  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  caj^bon  dioxide.^ 
The  product  thus  obtained  usually  contains  secondary  propyl 
iodide  and  allyl  alcohol  (p.  358).  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  shaken  up  with  mercury,  by  which 
means  allyl  mercury  iodide,  CjHgHgl,  is  formed,  and  this  is 
crystallized  out  from  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  decomposed  by 
water  and  the  theoretical  quantity  of  iodine.^ 

Allyl  iodide  is  a  liquid  having  a  pungent  alliaceous  smell, 
boiling  at  101**'5 — 102°,  and  having  at  12°  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*848.  When  heated  with  20  parts  of  water  to  100°,  it  gradually 
dissolves  with  formation  of  allyl  alcohol.^  Bromine  converts  it 
into  tribromhydrin. 

The  above-mentioned  mercury  compouna  crystallizes  in  white 
scales,  and  is  converted  by  moist  silver  oxide  into  allyl  mercury 
hydroxide,  C3H5Hg(OH),  which  is  a  syrupy  alkaline  liquid, 
forniing  salts  with  acids.* 

If  allyl  iodide  be  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
idtro-ethaiie,  allyl -nitro-ethane,  CgH^NO,,  is  formed.  This  is 
volatile  not  without  decomposition,  and  it  is  converted  by  zinc 
and  liydrocliloric  acid  into  the  amine,  CgH^NHg,  boiling  at  85".^ 

725  Allyl  Nitrate,  C3H5NO3,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate  on  allyl  bromide.  It  is  a  pungent  mobile  liquid  boiling 
at  lOG^^ 

Allyl  Borate,  (C.^Tlr)^'BOn,  h  formed  by  heating  allyl  alcohol 
with  boron  trioxide  to  130°.  It  is  a  liquid  giving  a  pungent 
vapour  which  causes  a  flow  of  tears,  and  boils  at  168° — 175°. 
It  combines  with  six  atoms  of  bromine  to  form  a  thick 
liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  boric  acid  and 
/S-dibromhydrin.^ 

Allyl  Formate,  CgH^CHOg,  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of 
formic  acid  from  glycerol  and  oxalic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid 
possessing  a  sharp  mustard-like  smell,  and  boiling  at  82° — 83''.'* 


^  Kannonikow  and  Saytzew,  Ann,  Chem  Phai-vt.  clxxxv.  191. 

*  Linneinann,  ih.  Snppl.  iii.  263. 

^  Niederist,  Ann,  Chan.  Phann.  cxcvi.  3r»0. 

^  Ki-asowsky,  Zciisch,  Chnn,  1870,  527. 

*  (Jal,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xx.  13. 

*  Henry,  Ber,  Deutseh.  Chcm.  Ocs.  v.  452. 

'  Councler,  Joum,  Prakt.  Chcm  [2],  xviii.  37fi. 

«  Tollens,  ZeitHch,  Chnn,  186C,  518  ;  18t>8,  441. 
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Allyl  Acetate,  C3H5.O2H3O,  is  an  aromatic  pungent-smelling 
liquid,  having  a  sharp  taste,  and  boiling  at  103° — 104°.^ 

Allyl  Oxalate,  {O^^jujd^,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  has  a  smell 
resembling  both  mustard  and  ethyl  oxalate,  and  boils  at  207° 
(Cahours  and  Hofmann). 

Allyl  Cyanformate,  C3H5.O.CO.ON.  Cyanogen  gas  is 
absorbed  by  allyl  alcohol  with  evolution  of  heat,  the  compound 
C3H5(ON)20H  being  formed.  This  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
smelling  like  acetonitril,  and  boiling  at  150° — 151°.^  It  is 
decomposed  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of 
sal-ammoniac,  oxamide,  allyl  chloride,  and  allyl  cyanformate. 
This  last  is  a  liquid  having  a  mustard-like  smell,  and  boiling  at 
135°.» 

726  Substitution prodticts  of  Allyl  Alcohol  and  of  its  Ethers  and. 
Ethereal  Salts,  The  ethers  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  the  isomeric  epichlorhydrins  or  epibromhydrins,  and 
the  ethereal  salts  ai-e  produced  when  the  latter  compounds  are 
treated  with  potassium  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  &c.,  whilst  the 
alcohols  can  be  obtained  from  the  ethereal  salts.  It  is  usual  to 
distinguish  as  a-compounds  those  containing  the  group 
CH2  —  CX.CHg  and  as  /8-compounds  those  containing  the 
group  CHX  ZI  CH.CHo,  in  which  X  signifies  a  halogen. 

*  /8-bromallyl  alcohol, 
^  a-chlorallyl  ethyl  ether, 

®  yS-chlorallyl  ethyl  ether, 

^  a-bromallyl  ethyl  ether, 

"  /8-bromallyl  ether, 

*  yS-bromallyl  nitrate, 

*  a-chlorallyl  acetate, 

*  /8-chlorallyl  acetate, 

lodallyl  Alcohol,  CgH^I.OH,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  ytf-propenyl  di-iod hydrate,  and 
it  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  1G0°.® 

*  ZInin,  Ann.  Ch^rn,  Pharm.  xcvi.  361 ;  Cahours  and  Hufmanii,  loc  cit.  ; 
liriihl.  Liebi'js  Ann.  cc.  179.  =  ToUeiis,  Ber.  DcuUeh,  Chom.  Gen.  v.  621. 

*  Wagner  and  ToUens,  ib.  v.  1045. 

*  Henry,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Ch^nn,  Oes.  v.  449.  »  Ib,  v.  189. 
«  Friedel  and  Silva,  Jahrcsb.  1872,  824. 

'  Henry,  Ber.  DnUscJi,  Chcm.  Ota.  v.  188.  »  Henry,  ih,  vi.  729. 

^  Hiibner  and  I^'Umann,  ib.  xui.  461. 

VOL.    III.  C    C* 
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CjH.Br.OH 

1    V  V  0 

loo 
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110° 

°'5ff. }  ° 

120°    125° 

"'1$}'^ 

130°     135° 

(C,H,Br)20 

212°— 215° 

CjH.Br.NOg 

140°     loO° 

C,H,C1(C,H302) 

140°— 145° 

C,H,C1(C,H,0^ 

156°     159° 
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SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS  OF  ALLYL. 

r 

727  Allyl  ffydrosulphide,  C3H5.SH.  This  mercaptan  was  first 
obtained  by  Cahours  and  Hofmann  by  the  action  of  the  iodide 
upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide.  It  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  90',  and  possessing  a  smell  resembling  that  of  oil 
of  garlic,  though  being  somewhat  more  ethereal.  It  unites  with 
mercuric  oxide  to  form  a  mercaptide,  which  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  pearly  glistening  scales. 

Allyl  Sulphide,  (C^HJgS.  Oil  of  garlic  was  first  investigated 
by  Cadet,  and  that  of  onions  {Allium  lepa)  by  Fourcroy  and 
VauqueUn,  and  in  this  the  latter  chemists  proved  the  presence 
of  sulphur.^  Wertheim  then  showed  that  the  first  of  these  oils 
consists  principally  of  allyl  sulphide,  and  Cahours  and  Hofmann 
obtained  it  artificially  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  In  addition  to  garlic,  various  other 
plants,  as  the  herb  and  seeds  of  TMaspi  arvense^  Iberis  amara, 
and  other,  crucifers,  yield  allyl  sulphide  on  distillation  with 
water,  together  usually  with  oil  of  mustard.^ 

Both  allyl  sulphide  and  mustard-oil  are  products  of  decom- 
position of  more  compUcated  compounds.  That  which  yields 
mustard-oil  is  known,  but  not  that  from  which  the  allyl  sulphide 
is  derived.  That  thi&  latter,  for  example,  is  not  contained  ready- 
formed  in  the  seeds  of  Thlaspi  arvense  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  they  are  bruised  dry  they  are  odourless,  and  that  it  is  only 
when  they  are  macerated  and  bruised  in  water  that  the  smell 
becomes  evident.  Further  particulars  of  this  will  be  given  under 
Mustard-oil. 

Allyl  sulphide  is  a  powerfully  refractmg  Uquid,  which  does 
not  possess  so  unpleasant  a  smell  as  tlie  crude  oil  of  garlic,  and 
boils  at  140^  If  mixed  with  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  (C3H5)2S(AgN03)2  is  thrown  down,  and 
this  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  needles.  Precipitates  are 
also  pnxluced  with  mercuric  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  &c. 

The  etliereal  oil  of  assafoetida  appears  also  to  contain  allyl 
sulphide,  as  its  mercury  compound  yields  mustard-oil  on  distilla- 
tion with  potassium  thiocyanate.* 

'  riinelin,  Handb.  Chem,  ix.  372. 

2  Wertheim,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  li.  289  ;  Iv.  297. 

3  riess,  ib.  Iviii.  36. 

*  Hlusiwetz,  Ann.  Clum,  Phurm.  Ixxi.  23. 
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NITROGEN  BASES  OF  ALLYL. 

728  AUylamine,  CgHgNH^,  was  prepared  by  Hofmann  and 
Cahours  from  allyl  isocyanate  and  from  ally!  iodide.  It  is  best, 
however,  prepared  from  mustard-oil  by  treating  it  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid^  or  with  sulphuric  acid  containing  some  water  :^ 

^{c^^'  "^  ^^o  =  n|&^5  +  cos. 

Allylamine  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour, 
and  causing  sneezing  and  a  flow  of  tears.  Ic  boils  at  58"*,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  at  15**  of  0864.  It  is  miscible  with  water 
with  evolution  of  heat,  and  precipitates  many  metallic  salts. 
The  sulphate  forms  feathery  crystals,  and  the  hydrochloride  is 
deposited  in  deliquescent  needles,  whilst  the  platinichloride 
forms  orange-coloured  monoclinic  tablets. 

Triallylaminey  (C8H5)3N,  is  obtained  by  distilling  tetrallyl- 
ammonium  hydroxide  (Cahours  and  Hofmann),  or  more  simply 
by  distilling  the  corresponding  bromide  with  an  excess  of  freshly 
fused  caustic  potash.*  Its  formation  from  allyl  chloride  and 
potassium  cyanide  is  remarkable.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
these  bodies  be  allowed  to  stand,  the  tertiary  base  is  formed 
together  with  the  nitril  of  ethoxybutyric  acid,  pyrotartaric  acid 
and  its  nitril,*  the  following  reactions  taking  place  : 

(1)  CHgizCH.CHgCl  +  KCN  +  ORCgHg  = 

CH3.CH(OC2H5)CH2.CN  +  KCl. 

(2)  CH2~CH.CH2C1.  +  2K0N  +  Bfi  = 

CH3.CH(CN)CH,.CN  4-  KCl  +  KOH. 

(3)  CH3.CH(CN)CH2.CN  +  2K0H  +  2H2O  = 

CH3.CH(C02K)CH2.C02K  +  2NH3. 

(4)  SCgH^Cl  +  4NHs  =  (CaHJgN  +  3NH,C1. 

Triallylamine  is  a  light,  unpleasantly  pungent-smelling  Uquid, 
boiling  at  150°— 15  r 

*  Oeser,  Ann.  CTiem.  Pharm.  cxxxiv.  8. 

'  Hofmann,  Bcr,  DciUsch,   Chon.   Gen.  i.  182  ;   Uinue,   Ann.   Chan    Phann, 
clxvui.  262. 

*  Groshcintz,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxxi.  391. 

*  Pinner,  Bcr.  DcuUck.  Clicm,  Gcs.  xii.  2054. 

c  c*  2 
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Tetrallylammonium  Iodide,  liiiG^^J..  This  is  the  chief 
product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  allyl  iodide.  Indeed,  at 
ordinary  temperatures  crystals  of  this  compound  separate  out, 
the  quantity  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash 
as  the  salt  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  caustic  ley.  Freshly 
precipitated  silver  oxide  converts  it  into  the  strongly  caustic  and 
alkaUne  hydroxide. 

729  Mixed  Allylamines,  The  two  following  have  been  obtained 
by  Rinne  ^  by  heating  allylamine  with  ethyl  iodide : 

B.P. 
Ethyl  allylamine,     N  {  GlHl  84' 


Diethyl  allylamine,  N  <  CgHg        100"— lO.T 


Dimonochlor allylamine,  (C3H^C1)2NH,  is  formed  by  heating 
trichlorhydrin  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  is  an  oily  liquid 
which  boils  with  decomposition  at  194°,  and  possesses  a  character- 
istic smell  and  an  alkaline  reaction.^ 

Tribromhydrin  yields  a  corresponding  compound,^  whilst 
a-tetrachlorglycid  forms  tetrachlordiallylamine,  (CgHgCygNH, 
a  strongly  alkaline  oily  liquid  which  evaporates  in  a  current  of 
steam.* 


CYANOGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  ALLYL. 

730  Allyl  CarhaminCy  CN.CgH^,  is  obtained  by  heating  allyl 
iodide  with  silver  cyanide.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  which  boils  between 
9G°  and  106^  Its  smell  is  so  penetrating  and  unpleasant  that 
when  a  bottle  containing  it  is  opened  the  air  of  the  room  is 
offensive  for  many  days,  and  so  much  is  this  the  casp  that  it 
could  not  be  carefully  further  examined.^ 

Allyl  Carhimidc,  or  Alh/l  Isocyanatr,  CO.NC.jH-,  was  obtainetl 
by  Cahours  and  Hofmann  by  acting  with  allyl  iodide  on  silver 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  clxviii.  2<)1. 

-  Eiigler,  Ann.  Chrm.  Phann,  cxlii.  77. 

*  Simpson,   Ann,   Chini,  Pnys.  [3],    Ivi.   129;  Reboul,   Ann.    Chan.    Phnrm. 
Snppl.  i.  232. 

*  Fittig  and  PfeffVr,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann,  cxxxv.  3C3. 
^  Lieko,  Ann.  Clum.  Phann.  cxii.  316. 
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cyanate.     It  is  an  unpleasantly  smelling  liquid  wliich  causes 
a  How  of  tears  and  boils  at  82°. 

AUt/l  Thiocyanate,  NCSC^Hj.  As  soon  as  oil  of  mustard 
had  been  artificially  prepared  by  heating  ally!  iodide  with 
potassium  thiocyanate  or  silver  thiocyanate,  this  oil  was  naturally 
looked  upon  aa  allyl  thiocyanate.  Further  eKamination  proved 
that  it  is  not  this  compound  but  its  isomeride,  allyl  thiocarbimide, 
and  its  formation  by  the  above  reaction,  by  which  it  must  bo 
remembered  the  other  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  yield  the 
true  ethereal  salts  of  thiocyanic  acid,  remained  unexplained  until 
Billeter '  and  Gerlich  ^  showed  that  allyl  thiocyanate  possesses 
the  remarkable  property  of  being  easily  converted  into  the 
isomeric  oil  of  mustard,  whilst  all  the  other  ethereal  salts  of 
thiocyanic  acid  are  veiy  stable  compounds.  Billeter  obtained  the 
thiocyanate  by  the  action  of  lead  allyl  mercaptide  on  an  ethereal 
solution  of  cyanogen  chloride  : 

(CaH,),S,Pb  +  2CNC1  =  2C,H,.SCX  +  PbCl.. 

According  to  Gerlich  it  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
ammonium  thiocyanate  in  three  parts  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with 
allyl  bromide,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  in  a  vessel 
surrounded  by  ice,^  and,  when  the  reaction  is  complete,  pre- 
cipitating with  ice-cold  water. 

Allyl  thiocyanate  is  a  colourless,  strong  refi-acting,  oily  liquid 
possessing  an  alliaceous  odour,  at  the  same  time  reminding  one 
of  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  appears  to  exert  a  poisonous 
action,  inasmuch  as  on  working  with  the  substance  for  some  time 
headache,  nausea,  and  nen'ous  excitement  are  noticed.  It  begins 
to  boil  at  101°,  but  the  boiling-point  soon  sinks,  and  an  intense 
smell  of  mustiird-oil  is  evolved ;  the  whole  of  the  allyl  thio- 
cyanate being  completely  converted  into  this  substance  if  an 
-  inverted  condenser  be  employed,  and  the  liquid  heated  until 
the  boiling-point  sinks  to  HS" — 149°,  This  molecular  inter- 
change takes  place  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Alcoholic 
potash  converts  it  into  potassium  thiocyanate  and  allyl  mer- 
captan,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with  sodium  amalgam  it  is 
converted  by  a  violent  reaction  into  allyl  carbamine. 

731  AH'jl  Tkiomrbimkie,  CS.NCjH^.  The  Attic  Greek 
comedians  mention  mustard  as  a  biting  substance  which  causes  a 
flow  of  tears,  hut  is  an  excellent  substance  for  giving  a  reUsh  to 
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certain  kinds  of  food.  That  this  well  known  property  of  mustard 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  appears  to  have  been  first 
observed  by  Lefebre  in  1660.  Boerhave  also  mentions  the 
same  fact  in  1732,  and  Thibierge  in  1819  proved  that  this  oil 
contains  sulphur/  whilst  Boutron  and  Robiquet,^  as  well  as 
Faur^,^  found  in  1831  that  the  mustard  seeds  do  not  contain 
it  ready  formed.  Boutron  and  Fremy  then  showed  that  the 
mustard  seeds  contain  a  peculiar  albuminoid  substance,  which 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  odourless  aqueous  extract 
obtained  from  mustard-flour,  which  has  previously  been  treated 
with  hot  alcohol,  brings  about  the  formation  of  the  volatile  oiL 
Bussy  next  isolated  the  compound  from  which  the  mustard-oil 
is  obtained  by  this  decomposition,  and  found  that  it  is  the 
potassium  salt  of  an  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  myronic 
acid  (jivpov,  perfume  or  balsam)  and  that  when  placed  in  contact 
with  water  and  with  the  above-named  ferment,  termed  myrosin, 
it  yields  the  essential  oil.**  Will  and  Komer  investigated  this 
subject  more  fully. 

In  place  of  common  mustard  seeds  those  of  Sinapis  juncea 
are  much  used.  This  kind  of  mustard  is  grown  in  India,  Central 
Asia,  and  South  Russia,  and  also  yields  oil  of  mustard,  as  also 
do  horse-radish,^  the  roots  of  Reseda  odorata^  and  other  plants 
which  have  been  mentioned  (p.  386). 

In  order  to  prepare  mustard-oil  the  seeds,  freed  from  fatty 
oil  by  pressure,  are  mixed  with  from  3  to  6  parts  of  water  to 
form  a  paste,  and  then  an  aqueous  extract  of  white  mustard  is 
added,  this  not  yielding  any  mustard-oil,  but  being  rich  in 
myrosin.  The  water  must  be  cold,  as  hot  water  coagulates 
myrosin,  like  albumen,  and  renders  it  inactive.  After  24  hours 
the  whole  is  distilled,  the  oil  separated  from  the  water,  and  the 
latter  used  for  another  preparation  as  it  contains  some  dis- 
solved oil.  A  thousand  parts  of  black  mustard  seed  macerated 
with  fresh  water  yield  from  2  to  7  parts  of  the  oil,  but  if  water 
saturated  with  the  oil  by  previous  distillations  be  used,  the 
product  may  amount  to  from  11  to  12  parts. 

Oil  of  mustard  is  now  also  artificially  prepared  by  the  action  of 
potassium  thiocyanate  on  allyl  iodide  at  50° — 60°.  This  usually 
also  contains  the  isomeric  allyl  thiocyanate.® 

1  J(nf,m.  Pharm,  v.  439.  »  lb.  xvii.  294.  '  lb.  xviL  299 ;  xxi.  464. 

•  lb.  xxvi   468.  '  lb.  xxvi.  89. 

•  Hubatka,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xlvii.  153. 
'  Vollrath,  JcJircsb.  1871,  408. 

•  fiUleter,  Ber.  Dnitsch,  Clirm.  Ocs.  viii.  820. 
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Wertheim  found  that  the  mercuric  chloride  compound  of  oil 
of  garlic  when  heated  with  potassium  thiocyanate  to  120"* — 130° 
is  converted  into  oil  of  mustard ;  and  vice .  versd,  the  latter  is 
converted  into  oil  of  garlic  when  heated  with  potassium  sulphide 
to  100^ 

The  composition  of  oil  of  mustard  was  first  exactly  deter- 
mined by  Will,  who  also  completely  inves.tigated  its  derivatives. 

Properties, — Oil  of  mustard  is  a  colourless,  highly-refracting 
liquid,  boiling  at  ISO"*'?,  and  at  0"*  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1036.  Its  taste  and  smell  are  penetrating  and  pungent,  causing 
a  flow  of  tears,  and  it  produces  blisters  on  the  skin,  for  which 
reason  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  excitant.  On  exposure  to 
light  it  gradually  becomes  yellow,  depositing  a  deep-yellow 
amorphous  powder  which  contains  nitrogen  and  sulphur  and 
closely  resembles  pseudosulphocyanogen  (Vol.  I.,  p.  674). 

Robiquet  and  Bussy  observed  that  when  crude  oil  of  mustard 
is  heated  for  some  time  to  100°  in  a  distillation-apparatus  a 
light  ethereal-smelling  oil  passes  over.^  This  was  shown  by 
Will  to  be  crotonitril,  CgHg.CN.  It  is  formed  by*  the  action  of 
water  on  oil  of  mustard,  this  substance  losing  sulphur.  It 
occurs  in  commercial  oil  of  mustard  in  varying  quantities  which 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent.^ 

ChloraUylthiocarhimide,  CS.NCgH^Cl,  is  formed  by  heating 
epichlorhydrin  with  potassium  thiocyanate  and  alcohol.  It  is 
a  very  pungent-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  185°.  The  correspond- 
ing bromine  compound  boils  at  200°.* 

Myronic  Acid,  C10H19NS2O10. 

732  This  is  scarcely  known  in  the  free  state.  Its  potassium 
salt,  as  has  been  stated,  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  black  mustard, 
and  it  was  first  obtained  by  Bussy.  Other  chemists  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  preparing  it,  but  its  existence  was  corroborated  by  Ludwig 
and  Lange,*  and  its  formula  ascertained  by  Will  and  Komer.'* 

In  order  to  prepare  potassium  myronate,  black  mustard  pul- 
verised, but  not  freed  from  oil  by  pressure,  is  heated  to  the 
boiling-point  with  alcohol  in  order  to  render  the  myrosin  inac- 
tive.    The   dried  and  pressed  residue  is  then  extracted  with 

^  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  Ixxii.  328. 

*  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cxxv.  278. 

*  Henry,  Ber,  DeiUsch.  Chem,  Oes.  v.  188. 

*  Ze-Usch.  Pharm.  iii.  403  and  577. 

*  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  cxxv.  257. 
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cold  water  and  the  extract  treated  with  baiium  carbonate  and 
evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol 
and  the  solution  thus  obtained  allowed  to  evaporate,  when 
potassium  myronate,  CiQHjgKNSgOio,  separates  out.  This  is 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  strong  boiling  alcohol,  when 
the  salt  separates  out  in  silky  needles,  whilst  from  an  aqueous 
solution,  in  which  it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  it  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  short,  glassy,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  odour- 
less and  have  a  cooling,  bitter  taste.  When  the  concentrated 
solution  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol  added,  a 
solution  of  free  myronic  acid  is  obtained,  but  as  yet  the  acid  has 
not  been  prepared  in  the  pure  state. 

Myronic  acid  is  also  found  in  the  seeds  of  Brassica  rapa,  whilst 
it  does  not  occur  in  those  of  Brassica  lunpus.  If  the  meal  of  the 
latter  be  rubbed  up  with  water,  a  peculiar  smell,  dififerent  from 
that  of  mustard-oil,  is  noticed,  from  which  the  occurrence  of 
another  sulphur  compound  is  rendered  probable.^ 

When  a  solution  of  myrosin  or  an  extract  of  white  mustard 
is  added  to  aa  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt,  this  latter 
decomposes  into  oil  of  mustard,  acid  potassium  sulphate,  and 
glucose : 

CjoHjgKNS^Oio  =  C.HjNS  +  HKSO,  +  C.K^ff,. 

At  tlie  same  time  a  part  of  the  oil  is  converted  into  sulphur 
and  crotonitril. 

When  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  my- 
ronate a  white  precipitate  of  C^H^NAgj^SgO^  is  thrown  down 
and  glucose  remains  in  solution : 

C,<,HisKNS,0,o  +  2AgN03  =  C,H,NAg,S,0,  +  C.HjA  + 

KNOj  +  HNO3. 

The  silver  compouud  is  decomposed  on  heating  it  with  water 
into  silver  sulphate  and  oil  of  mustard : 

C,H,NAg,S,0,  =  C,H,NS  +  Ag,SO,. 

In  this  case  silver  sulphide  and  crotonitril  are  also  formed, 
and  these  products  are  also  obtained  together  with  free  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  constitution  of  myronic  acid  is  not  known. 

733  Sinalhin,  CsoH^iNgSgOjQ.  This  compound,  which  is  con- 
tained in  white  mustard  seed  {Sinapisa1ha),mn.y\\QYQ  be  mentioned 

^  Kitthausen,  Journ.  Prali.  Chcm.  [2],  xxiv.  273. 


owii^  to  its  analt^y  to  potafislum  myronate,  although  the  pro- 
ducts of  decompositioD  which  it  yields  helong  to  another  group 
which  will  be  afterwards  described.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  powdered  white  mustard  when  rubbed  up  with  water 
posseaaea  a  sharp  taste  but  evolves  no  smell.  The  substance 
I'rom  which  this  sharp-tasting  compound  ia  |jroduced  was  isolated 
by  Robiquet  and  Boutron,'  but  more  accurately  examined  by 
Will,  who  gave  to  it  the  above  name  and  proposed  that  tho 
corresponding  potassium  myronate  should  be  termed  sinnigrin.^ 
This  chemist,  together  with  Laubenheimer,  then  investigated 
sinalbin  more  exactly.*  In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  seeds,  freed 
from  the  fatty  oils  by  pressure,  are  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine, 
and  the  crystalline  mass  which  separates  on  cooling  ia  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  filtered  solution  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol  and  the  precipitate  recrystallized  from  boiling  spirit. 
Sinalbin  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  small,  pearly  needles,  Myrosin  converts  it  in  aqueous 
solution  into  sinalbin -mustard  oil,  acid  sulphate  of  sinapine  and 
glucose: 
C»HyNjSjO,(|  =  C,HjO.NCS  +  CjoHjaNO^.H^SO,  +  CeTl,fie- 

Sinai  bin-mustard-oil  is  an  oily,  non-volatile  liquid,  possessing 
nn  exceedingly  sharp  taste  and  producing  blisters  on  the  skin, 
though  not  acting  so  energetically  as  raustard-oil.  As  in  the 
case  with  the  latter  compound  it  also  easily  loses  sulphur, 
yielding  the  nitril  of  an  oxypheny  lace  tic  acid,  C„Hj(OH) 
CH,.CO,H. 


CARBAMIDE  COMPOUNDS  OF  ALLYL. 

734  All;//  Urta,  CO.NjHj(C,HJ,  is  obtained  by  acting  with 
aqueous  ammonia  on  allyl  carbimide  *  and  also  by  boiling  oxalyl- 
thiosinamine  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.*  It  deposits  in 
large  prisms  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  melt  at  241°. 

binllyl  Urea,  COCNH.C^HJj,  was  discovered  in  1840  by 
Simon,  who  obtained  it  by  acting  with  lead  oxide  and  water 
on   mustard  oil,  and  termed  it   sinapoHtie.     It  was  afterwards 

'  Jmim.  Pharm.  ivii.  279. 

'   fVien.  Akad.  Bur.  [2],  Iri.  ITS. 

*  LieUg'n  Ann.  cxcii.  150. 

*  Cfthoun  and  Hafminn,  Ann.  Chrm.  Fharm.  ci\.  200. 
»  M«ly.  7.rU»th.  Chtm.  ]BB(>,  28], 
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investigated  by  Will,  who  prepared  it  by  boiling  oil  of  mustard 
with  baryta  water : 

N(CS)C3H5  +  HgO  =  N(CO)C3H5  +  H^S 
2N(CO)C3H5  +  HgO  =  CO(NH.C3H,)2  +  COg. 

Diallyl  carbamide  is  also  formed  when  allyl  carbimide  is 
heated  with  water  (Cahours  and  Hofmann).  It  crystallizes  from 
hot  water  in  glistening  saponaceous  laminae,  which  melt  at  100"*. 
It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  volatilizes  in  a  current  of  steam. 

Allyl'thiO'Urea,  CS.N2H3(C3H5),  was  obtained  in  1834  by 
Dumas  and  Pelouze  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil  of  mustard. 
It  was  then  examined  by  Will,  who  proposed  for  it  the  name  of 
thio-sinamine  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  hitherto  used, 
namely  mustard-oil  ammonia.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  oil  of 
mustard  is  mixed  with  four  volumes  of  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
ammonia  gas  passed  in  to  saturation,  w*hen  the  thio-carbamide 
gradually  crystallizes  out.  It  forms  glistening  crystals  which  are 
tolerably  soluble  in  water  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melt 
at  74°.  When  giv^n  in  moderate  doses  it  produces  palpitation 
and  sleeplessness,  ammonium  thiocyanate  being  found  in  the 
urine.^  It  acts  as  a  weak  base  and  resembles  the  other  carba- 
mines  in  combining  with  salts.  When  bromine  is  added  to  its 
alcoholic  solution  the  dibromide,  C^HgNgSBrg,  is  formed.  This 
crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms  and  contains  one  atom  of  bromine 
much  more  intimately  united  than  the  other.  It  is  converted 
by  treatment  with  moist  silver  chloride  into  chlorobromide, 
whilst  freshly-precipitated  silver  oxide  converts  it  into  the 
hydroxide,  C4H3N2SBr(OH),^asyrup  having  an  alkaline  reaction 
and  a  bitter  taste.  Thio-sinamine  unites  also  with  a  molecule 
of  iodine,  and  when  cyanogen  is  passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution 
the  following  reaction  takes  place  : 

/NHg  CN  /NH CziNH 

CS  +     I       =    cs  I 

\NH(C3H5)  CN  \N(C3H5)Cz:NH 


The  compound  thus  obtained  is  deposited  in  golden-yellow 
scales,  and  on  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  converted 
into  oxalylthiostTiaminey  the  imido-groups  being  replaced  by 
oxygen.  This  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  lemon-yellow 
needles,  melting  at  89° — 90°.     When  warmed  with  a  solution  of 

'  Wohler  and  Frehrichs,  Ann,  Chm,  Phurm,  Ixv.  335. 
-  3faly,  ZriUcK  Chem.  1867,  42. 


silver  nitrate,  silver  Eulphide  and  allyl-oxyalyl-urea  are  formed. 
If  however  the  nitrate  be  present  in  excess,  silver  oxalate  and 
allyl-urea  are  protluced  (Maly). 

735  -^%^  Cyajutviide  or  Sinamine,  CN,NH(C3H5),  ia  obtained 
by  heating,  on  a  water-bath,  tbio-ainamiDe  with  freshly-pre- 
cipitated lead  hydroxide.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  alcohol, 
and  this  on  evaporation  leaves  a  syrup  from  which,  after  some 
months,  hard,  ghst^ning,  monocbnic  prisms  separate,  having  the 
composition  (CiH^Ng),  +  H^O.  These  melt  at  lOO"  with  Joss  of 
water,  yielding  an  imperfectly  crystalline  mass  which  quickly 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.  The  syrupy  sinamine  contains 
less  water  than  the  crystalline  hydrate.  Sinamine  possesses 
a  powerfully -hi  Iter  taste,  has  a  strong,  alkaliDe  reaction, 
decomposes  ammonia  salts,  and  combines  with  acids,  though  it 
does  not  form  solid  salts  with  the  exception  of  the  oxalate.  It 
precipitates  many  metallic  salts  and  combines  with  the  chlorides 
of  mercury  and  platinum  (Will).  According  to  Hofmann 
sinamine   is  probably  triallyl  cpanuramide,   Cg'Ng(^'H..C^'ii^3.^ 

Ethyl  Allyl  Mimolhiomrbamaic,  CSCNH.CsHs)0C^H5,  is  formed 
by  heating  muatard-oil  with  alcohol.  It  is  an  alUaceoua-smelling 
oil  boihng  at  210°— 215°.* 

Allyl  mhiocarhamic  Acid,  CS(NH.C3HJSH.  Tiiis  acid,  of 
which  the  salts  only  are  known,  was  t«rmed  by  Will  mustard-oil 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,'  Its  constitution  was  first  determined 
by  Oerhardt.*  The  potassium  salt,  C^H„NSjK,  is  formed  by 
adding  mustard-oil  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydro- 
sulphide  until  the  smell  disappears.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  when  it  deposits  in  large  rhombic  tables. 
If  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  be  employed,  the  salt 
US{KKC3Hf,)SK  dejjosite  as  a  white,  granular  precipitate. 
Other  soluble  hydros ulphidea  and  sulphides  give  similar  com- 
pounds, and  all  these  salts  caaily  decompose  with  liberation  of 
oil  of  mustard. 

Trielhyl  pliosphosinamine.  S-CSiC^W^ViC^M^)^,  is  formed  by 
the  direct  union  of  mustard-oil  with  trietbyl  phosphine.  It 
crystallizes  from  ether  in  tables  which  are  Liomorphous  with 
thiosinamine.  They  melt  at  C8°  and  decompose  at  a  higher 
temperature  into  trie thyl phosphine  sulphide  and  allyl  carbamino.'* 

'  Bur.  Dcuttch.  Chan.  Gu.  it  603. 

*  Hnfmniin.  Brr.  Dtulick.  Chan.  Ota.  ii.  IIV. 

'  Ann.  Chum.  Pharm.  icii.  69.  *  Trail*  Chim.  Org.  ii.  <08. 

■  Hofin»im,  Ann,  Chrm.  Pharm,  Rnppl.  i.  57  ;  Brr.  DnUtrh.  Chrm.  Oei.  Hi. 
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THE   ACRYL    COMPOUNDS. 

736  Acrylald^hyde,  or  Acrolein,  CgH^O.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  when  the  fats  are  heated  a  liquid  body  is  formed  possessing  an 
intensely  pungent  and  very  irritating  smell.  Buchner  endeavoured 
to  isolate  it  by  distilling  lard,  and  he  thus  obtained  a  very 
volatile  liquid,  and  he  states  that  a  mouse  placed  for  one 
minute  in  air  containing  some  of  the  vapour  of  the  com- 
pound died  in  fifteen  minutes  after  taking  it  out.^  Hess, 
who  prepared  this  compound  from  oil  of  hemp,  concluded 
from  certain  reactions  that  it  was  aldehyde  (lampic  acid),  and 
states  that  it  is  so  volatile  and  attacks  the  eyes  and  organs  of 
respiration  so  violently  that  any  idea  of  working  for  a  length  of 
time  upon  the  substance  must  be  given  up.^  Brandes,  who 
prepared  it  from  cocoa-nut  oil  and  other  fats,  could  not  obtain  it 
in  the  pure  state.^  He  gave  some  of  his  product  to  Berzelius, 
who  ascertained  that  it  is  an  aldehyde  and  termed  it  acrolein. 
Redtenbacher  then  noticed  that  this  body  is  not  the  product  of 
decomposition  of  the  fatty  acids  but  of  fats,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  decomposition  product  of  glycerol,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  production  of  this  pungent  substance  might 
serve  as  the  best  proof  that  the  fats  contain  glycerol.  He  also 
proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  pure  acrolein  from 
the  fats,  but  that  it  may  be  readily  obtained  in  the  pure 
state  when  glycerol  is  distilled  with  dehydrating  agents  such  as 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  or  acid  potassium  sulphate,  and  that  it 
is  the  aldehyde  of  a  monobasic  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  aery  he  acid.* 

Acrolein  is  formed  from  glycerol  by  the  removal  of  the 
elements  of  water : 

CH2.OH  CHg 


A 


il 

H.OH      =     CH    +     2H,0. 


CHj.OH  CHO 

In  order   to  prepare    it,  one   part  of   anhydrous  glycerol    is 

'  Gmelin,  ITan4book;  ix.  365.  -  Jnn.  Cheni.  riuinn.  xx  0. 

»  Gmelin,  loe.  cit.  *  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  xlvu.  IID. 
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distilled  with  two  parts  of  acid  potassium  sulphate.^  To 
obtain  it  in  the  anhydrous  condition,  and  to  free  it  from  acrylic 
acid,  it  is  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  calcium  chloride 
and  lead  oxide  and  rectified  over  calcium  chloride.^  Acrolein 
is  also  obtained  in  large  quantity  as  a  by-product  in  the  pre- 
paration of  oenanthol  from  castor-oil  (Schorlemmer).  It  may 
likewise  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol. 

Acryl  aldehyde  is  a  mobile,  powerfully-refracting  liquid, 
boiling  at  52°*4,  and  having  a  vapour  density  of  1*897  (Redten- 
bacher).  Its  vapour  attacks  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  eyes  in  a  frightful  manner.  Bedtenbacher  remarks : 
"  In  a  very  highly  diluted  condition  the  smell  is  not  altogether 
unpleasant,  being  somewhat  ethereal,  but  a  few  drops  of 
acrolein  brought  into  a  room  soon  bring  the  company  to  tears. 
It  chiefly  acts  upon  the  eyes,  the  vapour  producing  a  burning 
sensation  and  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  The  eyes  remain  red, 
without,  however,  other  evil  consequences ;  but  on  repeated 
exposure  to  the  action  of  acrolein,  inflammation  sets  in,  and  this 
lasts  for  some  days.  The  action  cannot  however  be  said  to  be  a 
poisonous  one,  inasmuch  as  even  although  insensibility  may 
be  produced,  no  further  effects  are  noticed.  Its  taste  is  a 
pungent  and  burning  one."  When  exposed  for  some  length 
of  time  to  an  atmosphere  containing  small  quantities  of  the 
vapour  of  this  body  a  peculiar  feeling  is  experienced  similar  to 
that  which  is  felt  after  indulgence  in  moderate  quantities  of 
alcohol  (Schorlemmer). 

737  In  the  pure  state  it  may  be  preserved  without  alteration, 
but  in  the  impure  condition  it  is  soon  converted  into  a  white  amor- 
phous body  which  is  probably  a  polymeric  modification,  and  has 
been  termed  disaci^L  Caustic  alkalis  convert  it  into  a  resin, 
and  alcoholic  potash  or  sodium  ethylate  transforms  it  into 
monobasic  amorphous  hexacrolic  acid,  Ci8H240g,  whose  salts  are 
amorphous.^  Acrolein  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystalline 
compound  being  formed  to  which  Geuther  and  Cartmell  gave 
the  name  of  acrolein  hydrochloride ,  CgH^ClO.*  On  oxidation  it 
is  converted  into  /3-chlorpropionic  acid,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
aldehyde  of  this  substance.^    It  forms  white  silky  needles,  which 

*  Geuther  and  Cartmell,  ib.  cxii.  1 ;  Geuther  and  liubncr,  ib,  cxiv.  35  ;  Glaus, 
Xeitsch.  Chcm.  iv.  156. 

'  Aronstein,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  Suppl.  iii.  180. 

3  Glaus,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  Suppl.  li.  117;  Alsbcrg,  Zcitsch.  Chem,  i.  89. 

"*  Ann,  Chrm,  Phar,n.  cxii.  3. 

*  Krestownikow,  Dcr.  Daitsch,  Chem,  GfS.  x.  1104. 
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have  a  faint  rancid  smell,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in 
alcohol.  On  heating  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  a  polymeride 
of  acrolein  termed  metacrolein.  This  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  long  needles 
which  melt  at  50"*  and  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  and  a 
cooling  and  afterwards  burning  taste.  On  distillation  it  decom- 
poses with  partial  re-formation  of  acrolein,  and  it  is  also  con- 
verted into  this  substance  by  heating  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  whilst  it  unites  the  gaseous  acid  forming  chlorpropion- 
aldehyde.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  acting  on  the  latter  com- 
pound yields  yS-chlorpropidene  chloride,  CH2Cl.CH^.CHCl2,  a 
liquid  boiling  at  146° — 148°.  It  can  also  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  way,  together  with  other  products,  from  acrolein.^  When, 
however,  hydrochloric  acid  acts  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
acrolein,  diethyl  chlorhydrin  is  formed,^  and  when  heated  with 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  propenylethyl  ether  is  produced  (Alsberg)  : 

CHg  CHg.OCgHg 

II  I 

CH    +    3HO.C2H5    =     CH.OC2H5    +    H2O. 


CHO  CH2.OC2H5 

Some  doubt  has,  however,  been  lately  thrown  upon  the  last 
statement.^ 

Acrolein  is  reduced  in  presence  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  to 
allyl  alcohol  and  acropinacone,  CH2ZlCH(0H).CH(0H).CH--z: 
CHgi  this  latter  body  is  a  camphor-like  liquid  boiling  at  160° — 180° 
(Linnemann).  Acrolein  absorbs  oxygen  on  exposure  to  air  and  is 
converted  into  acrylic  acid,  a  body  which  is  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  silver  oxide  or  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  with 
deposition  of  a  silver  mirror,  though  it  is  not  obtained  when 
more  violent  oxidizing  agents  are  emjjloyed,  such  as  dilute  nitric 
acid,  which  yields  glycollic  acid  and  oxalic  acid.^ 

If  ammonia  gas  be  led  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  acrolein,*  or 
if  acrolein  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  amuionia,*  an  amor- 
phous body  termed  acrolein  ammonia  is  formed,  which  has  the 
formula  2(C6H^NO)  +  HgO.  This  is  insoluble  iu  cold  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  combines  with  acids  to  form  amorphous  salts. 

*  Van  Romburf,'h,  Bull  Sac,  CJiim.  xxxvi.  459  ;  xxxvii.  98. 
2  AlsWrg,  Jahre.^b.  1864,  495. 

*  Tawildarow,  Brr.  Dcnt3ch.  Chan.  Gcs.  xii.  1187. 

*  Claus,  Ann.  Chnn.  Pharin.  Suppl.  ii.  118. 
^  Kedtenbaclier  ;  Hiibiier  and  GeutlnT. 

^  Claus,  Ann,  C/iem,  Phann.  cxxx.  185. 
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It  therefore  probably  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  aldines  (p.  75). 
It  decomposes  on  distillation,  and  amongst  the  products  picoline, 
C^HyN,  is  found,^  a  body  occurring  in  animal  oils. 


Allidene  Compounds. 

738  like  other  aldehydes  acrolein  acts  in  certain  respects  as  the 
oxide  of  a  dyad  radical  termed  allidene,  Cgll^.  The  following 
compounds  are  known  belonging  to  the  series.  They  are  obtained 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  ethidene  compounds  *  (see  p.  67). 

B.P. 
Allidene  diethyl  ether,      p  tt  J  OCgHg       ,^^0     ,.^0 
or  Acrolein  acetal,     ^^s^^jOC^Hg       iw  — l4o 

Allidene  dichloride,  CjH^  -j  pi  85° 

Allidene  chlorethy late,      CsH^  I  OC  H        ^  ^  ^°~^  ^^"^ 

V.  2      6 

Allidene  diacetate,  ^^3^4  {  oc''h*0        ^^^° 

V  2      8 

Sodium  SulpJuillidene-Sulphite,  or  Sulphacrolein  Potassium 
Sulphite,  C3H5(OH)(S03Na)2.  This  compound  is  obtained 
by  adding  acrolein  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sodium 
sulphite  until  its  smell  disappears.  The  compound  has  the 
following  constitution : 

ca 


■^3 


H.SOg-ONa 
^\0.S02Na 


Alcohol  precipitates  it  as  a  gummy  mass,  solidifying  to  a  wart- 
like solid.  Acids  liberate  from  it  sulphur  dioxide  but  no  acro- 
lein, and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  barium  chloride  precipitates 
barium  sulphite,  whilst  the  solution  contains  the  sodium  salt  of 
a'Sulphopropionaldchyde,  CH3.CH(S03H).CHO.  On  oxidation 
with  silver  oxide  it  is  converted  into  a-sulphopropionic  acid,  a 
body  which  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  on  propionitril.  Sodium  amal;:(am  added  to  its  solution 
forms  oxypro2)ane'Sul2:>hoiiic  acid,  CH3CH(S03H).CH2.0H.    This 

»  Haeyer,  ih.  civ.  283. 

^  Hiibuer  aud  Gcutltor  ;  Aronhheim  ;  vuu  Kumburgli. 
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is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  on  propyl 
alcohol,  and  its  potassium  salt  is  easily  produced  by  heating 
allyl  alcohol  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  potassium 
sulphite.  "It  forms  white,  pearly  needles.^ 


Acrylic  Acid,  CgH^Og. 

739  This  acid  was  obtained  by  Redtenbacher  by  heating  im- 
pure acrolein  with  silver  oxide,  purifying  the  silver  salt  thus 
obtained,  and  then  decomposing  this  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. According  to  Glaus  the  best  method  of  preparation  is 
to  place  the  freshly  precipitated  oxide  in  a  flack  provided 
with  inverted  condenser,  and  gradually  to  add  a  solution  of 
1  part  of  acrolein  in  3  parts  of  water,  the  operation  being 
conducted  in  the  dark.  After  the  reaction  is  complete  the  whole 
is  warmed  to  the  boiling  point,  and  sodium  carbonate  added  to 
alkaline  reaction,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid.  To  prepare  the  anhydrous  acid,  the 
pure  lead  salt  is  mixed  with  sand  and  decomposed  at  170°  in  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.^ 

Acrylic  acid  is  also  easily  obtained  by  intimately  mixing 
/8-iodopropionic  acid  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  lead  oxide, 
covering  the  mixture  with  lead  oxide  and  distilling.^  It  is  like- 
wise produced  when  /S-iodopropionic  acid  is  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,'*  as  well  as  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  )8-dibrompropionic  acid,^  and 
also  by  the  distillation  of  the  salts  of  hydracrylic  acid.^ 

It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  pungent,  acid  smell,  boiling  at  140°, 
and  solidifying  at  low  temperatures  to  crystals  which  melt 
between  T  and  8°.^  When  boiled  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  treated  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam,  it  is  converted 
into  propionic  acid.®  Fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  acetic 
and  formic  acids :  ® 

CHo=CH.C02K  +  KOH  +  H20=CH0.0K  +  CHg.CO.K  +  H,. 

^  M.  Miiller,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chenu  Gcs.  vi.  1441. 

-  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  Suppl.  ii.  123. 

'  Wifllicenus,  i6.  clxvi.  2. 

*  Erlenmeyer  and  Schneider,  Ber,  Deutsch,  Chfm,  Ges.  iii.  839. 

^  Caspary  and  Tollens,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  clxvii.  241. 

"  Beilstein,  ib.  cxxii.  372. 

'  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chcm,  Phann,  clxxi.  294. 

*»  Ib.  cxxv.  317.  *  Erlenmeyer,  ih.  cxci.  376. 
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It  combines  with  bromine  to  form  /3-dibrompropionic  acid, 
with  hydriodic  acid  to  form  /8-iodopropionic  acid,*  and  with 
hypochlorous  acid  to  form  chlorolactic  acid.*  When  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  led  into  its  alcoholic  solution  the  ethyl  salt  of 
)8-chlorpropionic  acid  is  formed.* 

Potassium  acrylcUe,  CjHgOgK,  forms  deliquescent  needles. 
Sodium  acrykUe,  CgHgOgNa,  crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles, 
difficultly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  but  easily  soluble  in  strong 
spirit.*  Calcium  acrylate,  (C3H302)2Ca,  forms  thick  needles 
which  easily  lose  acid.  Zinc  acrylate,  (C3H802)2Zn,  crystallizes 
in  glistening  scales.  Lead  acrylate,  (C3H302)2Pb,  is  a  very 
characteristic  salt,  and  crystallizes  from  water  in  glistening 
needles  soluble  in  alcohol.  Silver  acrylate,  CgHgOgAg,  is  a 
curdy  precipitate,  and  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  needles  or 
prisms. 

Ethereai  Salts  of  Acrylic  Acid.     Of  these  the  following  have 

been  prepared  by  Caspary  and  Tollens,*^  by  acting  with  zinc 

and    sulphuric   acid    upon    the    corresponding    compounds   of 

)8-dibrompropionic  acid : 

B.P. 

Methyl  acrylate,  80^—85" 

Ethyl  acrylate,         101°— 102^ 
Ally  1  acrylate,  1 1 9°— 1  24j' 


Substitution-Products  of  Acrylic  Acid. 

740  These  have  been  obtained  from  the  dichlor-  and  dibrom- 
propionic  acids  and  from  the  trisubstituted  lactic  acids 

M.P.  B.P 

®  a-Chloracrylic  acid, 

CHjizCClCOgH  Liquid.  —       176"-18r 


kO 


^ /8-Chloracrylic  acid. 


ro 


CHC1=:CH.C02H  Plates.  84°-85 

®  a-Dichloracrylic  acid, 

C3H2C1202  Rhombic  prisms.     85°-86^        — 

'  Wisliccmia,  ib.  clxvi.  1. 

*  Melikow,  Ber,  Deulsch.  Chevi.  Ges.  xii,  2227. 

*  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  clxiil  96. 

*  V.  Zotta,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxcii.  105 

*  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  clxvii.  241. 

*  Beckurts  and  Otto,  Ber,  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oes.  x.  1948. 

J  Pinner,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxix.  85  ;  Wallach,  ih,  cxciiL  28  ;  cciii.  94  ; 
Wftrigo  and  Melikow,  Ber.  DeuUtch,  Chem.  Oes.  x.  1499. 
'  Bennet  and  Hill,  Ber,  DeuUch,  Chem,  Oes,  xii.  656. 
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M.P.  B.Pa 

^  /S-Dichloracrylic  acid, 

OjHgClgO^  Monoclinic  prisms.     Te'-??**        — 

^  a-Bromacrylic  acid, 

CH^^CBr.COjH  Rectangular  tables.  69'-71"  — 
'  /S-Bromacrylic  a(.id, 

CHBr=:CH.C02H         Needles.  115"-116^        — 

*  Dibromacrylic  acid, 

CgEgBrgOg  Rhombic  prisms.       85-86"*     243-250 

/9-Bromacrylic  acid  and  its  ethyl  salt  easily  undergo  conver- 
sion into  amorphous  bodies  possessing  the  formula  {C^'H^fi^n, 
and  termed  acryl  colloids.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
swell  up  with  this  liquid  to  form  a  gelatinous  mass. 

CROTYL  COMPOUNDS. 

741  Crotyl  Alcolwl,  CHgCH— CH.CHgOH,  is  formed  together 
with  butyraldehyde  and  normal  butyl  alcohol  when  croton- 
aldehyde  (p.  403)  or  butyl  chloral  (p.  166)  is  treated  with 
iron  filings  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  also  obtained  together  with 
carbon  dioxide  and  formic  acid  by  heating  butenyl  alcohol 
(p.  377)  with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  a  pungent-smelling  liquid 
boiling  at  118°  to  120°,  and  is  converted  by  hydriodic  acid  into 
secondary  butyl  iodide. 

Croiyl  Iodide,  C^Hyl,  is  obtained  by  acting  with  iodine  and 
phosphorus  upon  butenyl  alcohol.  It  boils  at  131** — 133^ 
smells  like  allyl  iodide,  and  like  this  body  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  mercury.^ 

Isocrotyl  Mustard  Oil,  (CHOaCzrCH.N.CS.  When  iso- 
butylene  dibromide  is  heated  with  ammonia,  isocrotylamine^ 
(CH0,CIICH.NH2.  a  body  boiling  at  75°— 78°  is  formed, 
together  with  isobutylene  diamine,  and  the  former  body  is 
converted  into  isocrotyl  thiocarhimidc  by  treatment  with  carbon 
disulphide  and  distillation  of  the  product  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate. This  body  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  mustard  oil,  boiling 
at  179°,  and  yielding  when  treated  with  ammonia  a  thio-urea 
resembling  thio-sinamine  (p.  394)  but  melting  at  85°.® 

-  Wallach,  loc,  cit. 

2  Wagner  and  Tollens,  Ann,  Clicm.  Phurm.  clxxi.  340  ;  Wallach,  loc  eit. 

»  Wallach,  ib. 

*  Jackson  and  Hill,  Bcr,  Leutsch.  CJicm.  Oes.  xi.    1673  j  Hill,   ib.  xii.  660 ; 
Petri,  Ann.  Ch4oi.  Pharm.  cxcv.  70. 

*  Liebon  and  Zeisel,  Monatsh.  Chcm.  i.  318,  840. 

*  Hofmann,  JScr.  DciUsch.  Cheni.  Gcs.  vii.  516 ;  xii.  992. 
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The  Crotonic  Acids,  C^HgOg. 

742  In  1858  Schlieppe  gave  the  name  of  crotonic  acid  to  an 
oily  liquid  which  he  obtained  from  croton  oil  {Croton  tiglium)} 
Other  chemists,  however,  were  not  able  to  obtain  this  again.^  It 
probably  does  not  always  occur  in  the  oil,  and  perhaps  is  identical 
with  the  y9-crotonic  acid,  mentioned  below.  The  name  crotonic 
acid  was,  however,  retained  to  designate  the  solid  acid  which 
was  obtained  from  the  nitril  and  aldehyde,  now  to  be  described. 

a-Crotonaldehyde,  C^H^O.  By  heating  acetaldehyde  with 
certain  saline  solutions,  Lieben  obtained  a  liquid  possessing  the 
above  composition,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  aldehyde-ether ;  * 
whilst  Bauer  found  that  a  very  pungent  smelling  liquid  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  aldehyde,  and  he  considered 
this  to  be  a  polymeric  modification,  and  termed  it  acraldehyde.* 
]^ekul6  then  showed  that  these  two  bodies  are  identical,  and 
that  they  are  crotonaldehyde,^  giving  the  following  equation  for 
its  formation : 


CHO.CH3  CH.CH3 


+     HoO. 
CH3.CHO  CH.CHO 

It  is  probable  that  aldol  (p.  168)  is  first'"formeil,  and  that  this 
then  decomposes  into  water  and  crotonaldehyde.  The  latter 
compound  is  also  formed  when  acetylene,  CgHg,  is  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  distilled  with  water. ** 
Berthelot  considered  the  body  thus  obtained  to  be  vinyl  alcohol, 
C2H3.OH.  Instead  of  acetylene,  bromethylene  may  also  be  em- 
ployed.^ Crotonaldehyde  also  occurs  in  the  products  of  distillation 
of  crude  spirit.®  In  order  to  prepare  it,  pure  aldehyde  is  heated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  zinc  chloride  and  a  few  drops  of  water  for  one 
or  two  days  to  100**.  The  unaltered  acetaldehyde  is  distilled  off 
and  the  crotonaldehyde  obtained  from  the  residue  by  distillation 
with  water  (Kekuld).   It  is  also  easily  obtained  when  ten  volumes 

^  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cv.  24. 

a  Geuther,  Zcitsch.  Chem.  1870,  26  ;  Geuther  and  Frfthlich,  ib.  549. 

'  Ann   Ch/:m.  Pharm,  Suppl.  i.  117. 

*  lb.  cxvii.  142.  »  76.  clxii.  92,  309. 

•  Lasreriiiaik  and  Eltekow,  Ber.  Deutseh.  Chem.  Ges.  x,  637  ;  xii.  693. 
'  Z'iisel,  Licbcy*8  Ann.  cxci.  869. 

^  Kramer  and  Pinner,  Ber.  Deutseh.  Chem.  Oes,  iii.  75. 
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of  acetaldehyde  are  heated  for  twenty-four  hours  to  100''  with 
one  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  acetate  and  the 
product  fractionated.^  It  may  also  be  readily  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling aldol  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.* 

Crotonaldehyde  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  at  first  a  fruit- 
like, but  afterwards  a  very  pungent  smell.  It  boils  at  104° — 
105°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1033.  It  combines 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  /8-chlorbutyraldehyde.  On  ex- 
posure to  air  or  in  contact  with  silver  oxide  it  yields  a-crotonic 
acid. 

Crotonitril,  C^HgN,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on 
mustard-oil,  and  it  is  often  contained  in  this  substance  in  large 
quantity.  It  is  also  easily  formed  by  heating  allyl  iodide 
with  potassium  cyanide.^  If,  however,  allyl  chloride  be  brought 
in  contact  with  potassium  cyanide  and  alcohol,  the  nitril  of 
^-ethoxybutyric  acid  is  formed,  a  liquid  boiling  at  173° — 174°.* 

Crotonitril  is  an  unpleasantly  alliaceous-smelling  liquid, 
boiling  at  119°,  and  at  0°  having  a  specific  gravity  of  08491. 
It  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  ^-chlorbutyric  acid 
(Pinner). 

743  a-Crofonic  Acid,  CHg.CHziCH.COgH.  This  compound, 
which  is  also  teraied  solid  crotonic  acid,  was  obtained  by  Will 
and  Korner  by  heating  its  nitril  with  alcoholic  potash.*  It 
likewise  is  formed  by  distilling  /8-oxybutyric  acid,®  or  by  heating 
alcoholic  potash  with  )8-chlorbutyric  ^  or  with  the  ethyl  salt  of 
a-brombutyric  acid.®  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  crude  pyrolig- 
neous  acid.^  It  dissolves  in  12  parts  of  cold  water,  more  easily 
in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  from  this  on  cooling  in  fine 
woolly  needles,  whilst  on  slow  evaporation,  its  solution  deposits 
large  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  72°,  and  easily  subliming  in 
tablets.  Its  smell  resembles  that  of  butyric  acid,  and  it  boils 
at  189°.  When  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water  it 
remains  unaltered,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  combines  with 
hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  to   form  substituted  butyric 


'  Lieben  and  Zeiscl,  AfonnfJth.  Chem.  i.  820. 

'  NewbuTf?,  CompUs  Rmxd^iSy  xcii.  196. 

^  Olaus,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  58  ;  Rinne  and  Tollons,  ih.  clix.  105. 

*  Rinne,  Br.r,  DciUsch.  Chcm.  Gcs,  ri.  389  ;  Pinner,  ih.  xii.  2053. 
'  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cxxv.  272  ;  Clans,  ib.  cxxxi.  58. 

«  Wisliceniis.  Zeitsch.  Chrm.  1869,  325. 

'  Balbiano,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chcm,  Gcs.  xi.  348. 

*  Hell  and  Lanber,  ih.  vii   560. 

'  Krdmer,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Gcji.  xi.  1356. 
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acids,  which  are  converted  in  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen  into 
normal  butyric  acid.^  On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  it  yields 
aoetaldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  This  decomposition,  as  well  as  its 
formation  from  aldehyde,  leave  no  doubt  concerning  its  con- 
stitution. On  the  other  hand,  we  should  expect,  from  its 
synthesis  from  allyl  iodide,  that  its  formula  would  be  CH^— 
CH.CH2.CO2H.  Only  one  acid  of  this  constitution  is  known, 
namely  )S-crotonic  acid,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 
This  is  easily  converted  on  heating  into  the  a-compound,  and 
the  same  is  probably  also  the  case  with  the  nitril,  which  is 
doubtless  first  formed  from  mustard-oil  or  allyl  iodide,  and  in 
favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  crotonitril  yields  acetic  acid 
on  oxidation,  whilst  this  acid  is  not  obtained  in  the  same  way 
from  the  allyl  compounds.^  Its  constitution,  therefore,  must  be 
CH3.CH— CH.CN.  On  the  other  hand,  Pinner  gives  to  it  the 
following  constitution,  CHg— CH.CHg.CN,  and  assumes  that  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  potash,  /8-crotonic 
acid  is  first  formed,  and  that  this,  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  water,  combines  to  form  )8-chlorpropionic  acid, 
CH3.CHCI.CH2.CO2H,  or  )8-oxybutyric  acid,  CHg.CHCOBQ.CHo. 
COgH,  which  then  decompose  further  with  formation  of 
a-chlorcrotonic  acid. 

a-Chlorcrotonic  Acid,  CH3.CH— CCl.COgH,  is  formed  when 
trichlorbutyric  acid  is  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,^ 
or  with  zinc-dust  and  water,*  or  when  butyl  chloral  (p.  1G6)  is 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.^  It  crystal- 
lizes in  long  needles,  melting  at  12°'5,  and  dissolves  in  49*8 
parts  of  water ;  the  solution  producing  blisters  when  brought  on 
to  the  skin.  The  acid  melts  at  ^T'o,^  boils  at  212°,  and  com- 
bines with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  a-crotonic  acid. 

744  P-Crotonic  Acid,  CHg^CH.CHg.COgH.  This  compound, 
which  was  first  described  by  Geuther,  is  sometimes  termed 
liquid  crotonic  acid  or  isocrotonic  acid ;  it  was.  obtained  by  him 
from  acetacetic  ether  J  If  this  be  treated  with  an  excess  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  chlorides  of  two  crotonic  acids 
are  formed.     If  these  be  decomposed  by  water  and  distilled,  the 

*  HemilLon,   Ann.   Chcm,  Pharm.  clxxiv.  324 ;  Alberti,  Btr,  DcuUch.  Chem, 
O'Uf.  ix.  1195. 

'  Kekulc  and  Rinne,  Ber,  DeuUch,  Chein.  Gts.  vi.  386. 
'  Kramer  and  Pinner,  Ann.  Chem.  Phnrtn.  clviii.  37. 

*  Samow,  Ann.  Chem.  Pfuirm.  clxiv.  93. 

*  Wallach,  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  x.  1530. 

*  Kahlbanm,  ib.  xii.  2338. 

^  FroUich  and  Geuther,  ZciUeh.  Chem.  1869,  270;  Geuther,  ih.  1871,  242. 
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first  distillate  contains  Morisocrotonic  acid,  CH^— CCLCHg-CO^H, 
and  the  second,  ff-chlorcrotonic  acid,  or  chlortetraa^ylic  acid, 
CH3.CCI— CH.CO2H,  crystallizing  in  monoclinic  prisms  or 
needles,  melting  at  94° — 94°  5,  and  at  12°'5  dissolving  in  44*4 
parts  of  water  (Kahlbaum).  It  boils  at  200° — 211°,  and  is 
converted  by  sodium  amalgam  and  water  into  a-crotonic  acid. 
The  chlorisocrctonic  acid  melts  at  59''o  and  crystallizes 
from  water  in  four-sided  prisms  having  oblique  terminal  faces. 
It  boils  at  194°*8,  but  volatilizes  easily  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  it  dissolves  at  7"*  in  79  parts  of  water.  It  is 
converted  by  sodium  amalgam  and  water  into  isocrotonic 
acid,  a  liquid  having  a  pungent  smell  resembling  butyric  acid. 
This  is  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water,  does  not 
solidify  at  -—15°,  and  boils  at  171°'9,  a  large  portion  of  it 
passing  into  solid  crotonic  acid.  This  change  takes  place  more 
completely  when  it  is  heated  to  180°  in  a  closed  tube.^  This 
same  substance  is  also  formed  when  isocrotonic  acid  combines 
with  hydrobromic  acid,  and  the  brombutyric  acid  thus  formed 
is  decomposed  by  alkalis.  The  latter  acid,  but  not  isocrotonic 
acid,  combines  with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  butyric  acid. 
Isocrotonic  acid  occurs  also  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid  (Kramer 
and  Grodski). 

OH  X 
745  Methacrylk  acid,  pxr'/C.COgH.     The  ethyl  salt  of  this 

acid  was  obtained  by  Frankland  and  Duppa  by  heating  ethyl 
oxyisobutyrate  with  phosphorus  trichloride.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid 
which  has  an  unpleasant  smell  of  mouldy  fungus.  It  is  easily 
decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  and  from  tlie  potassium  salt 
thus  obtained  methacrylic  acid  is  readily  got  by  distillation  with 
sulphuric  acid.-  This  same  compound  is  also  formed,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  oxyisobutyric  acid,  when  bromisobutyric 
acid  is  heated  with  20  parts  of  watcr.^  It  is  best,  however, 
prepared  by  boiling  citrabrompyrotartaric  acid,  C3H^Br(C02H)«, 
a  body  to  be  described  under  citric  acid,  with  carbonate  of  soda 
solution.*  It  is  found  also  in  small  quantity  as  an  ethereal  salt 
in  Roman  cumin  oil.^  It  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallizes  in  long  prisms  which  melt  at  16'  and  boil  at  160°*5. 
It  combines  with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  isobutyric  acid,  and 

*  Hemilian,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxiv.  322. 
"•*  Jouni.  Chan.  Soc.  xviii.  139, 

*  Thomsen,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  cc.  86. 

*  Fittig  aud  Landolt,  i^.  clxxxviii.  81.  ^  Kopp,  ib.  cxcr.  82. 
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on  fusion  with  caustic  potash  decomposes  into  formic  and  pro- 
pionic acids.  When  heated  to  130°  it  is  converted  into  a  poly- 
meric modification,  which  is  also  formed  when  the  acid  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gradually  when 
it  is  kept  in  a  closed  vessel.  This  is  a  porcelain-like  mass, 
which  is  insoluble  in  all  indiflferent  solvents.  It  gelatinizes  in 
water,  forming  a  transparent  thick  liquid  from  which  a  white 
stringy  mass  separates  out  on  heating.  It  dissolves  slowly  in 
ammonia,  and  from  this  solution  calcium  chloride  or  barium 
chloride  precipitates  an  elastic  gummy  mass,  which  on  heating 
with  water  becomes  hard,  but  on  cooling  again  assumes  an 
elastic  condition.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  caustic  potash,  and  is  decom- 
posed above  300°  without  forming  methacrylic  acid.^ 
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Angelic  Acid,  C^HgOo, 

746  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Buchner  in  the  roots  of  An- 
gelica archangelica^  and  investigated  more  completely  by  Meyer 
and  Zeuner,  who  found  that  the  roots  also  contain  valeric  acid.* 
Angelic  acid  is  also  found  iu  large  quantities  in  the  sumbul-  or 
moschus-  root  *  {Eurangium  suvibul),  a  plant  growing  largely  in 
Turkistan  and  on  the  Amur,  and  the  roots  of  which  have  been 
long  used  as  an  excitant.  Gerhardt  found  that  angelic  acid  can  be 
easily  obtained  when  the  Roman  oil  of  cumin  (Anthemis  nobilis) 
is  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  he  believed  that  the  oil 
contained  the  aldehyde  of  angelic  acid,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  isolating.^  Demarqay,  in  another  investigation 
of  this  oil,  came  to  quite  other  conclusions.  According  to  him, 
it  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  valeric  acid  and  the  angelic  salts  of 
butyl  and  amyl.®  That  it  does  contain  ethereal  salts  has  been 
shown  also  by  Kobig ;  no  valerate  is,  however,  contained  in  it, 

*  Engelhorn,  Lichig'o  Ann.  cc.  70.  '  Ann,  Clitm.  Pharm.  xlii.  226. 

•  Ann.  Chem  Pharm.  Iv.  317. 

♦  Kcinach,  Jahrh.  jyr.PIiarm,  viL  70;  Reinsch  and  Hopf,  ib.  zL  217  ;  Roinsch 
and  Ricker,  ib.  xvi.  12. 

•  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  235.  •  (fompt.  Rend.  IzxtIL  860. 
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but  an  ethereal  salt  of  an  acid,  tiglic  acid,  isomeric  with  angelic 
acid.^    By  fractional  distillation  he  obtained  the  following : 

B.P. 
Isobutyl  isobutyrate,   C^HjO^CC^Hj)    147'— 148° 
Isobutyl  angelate,        CsHjOjlC^H,)     177°— ITrs 
Amyl  angelate,  CjHjOjCCsHu)    200°— 201° 

Amyltiglate,  C5H70j(C5Hii)    204°— 205' 


wO 


Of  these  the  isobutyrate  is  contained  only  in  small  quantity. 
In  addition  to  these  the  oil  contains  tiglates  and  angelates  of  an 
hexyl  alcohol,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition, 
and  of  anthemol,  Ci()Hi5(0H). 

'  In  order  to  prepare  angelic  acid,  100  grams  of  Roman  oil  of 
cumin  is  distilled  in  a  water-bath  with  a  reversed  condenser 
with  200  grams  of  ordinary  alcohol  and  56  grams  of  caustic 
potash  for  eight  to  ten  hours.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled  oflF, 
water  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  whole  again  distilled,  in 
order  to  remove  hydrocarbons,  the  liquid  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,,  and  the  distillation  again  continued  until  no  further  acid 
comes  over.  The  oil  which  swims  upon  the  top  is  removed,  and 
the  acid  distillates  which  follow  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  decomposed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  when  again  an  oil  separates  out  which  is  united 
with  the  first  portion.  By  fractional  distillation  the  acid  may 
be  partly  separated,*  but  a  quicker  method  .is  to  collect  the 
fractions  boiling  between  181°  and  195''  and  convert  these  into 
the  calcium  salt.  The  cold  saturated  solution  on  warming  to 
GO'' — 70*^  deposits  calcium  angelate,  which  may  be  purified  by  a 
repetition  of  this  process.^ 

Angelic  acid  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  in  long  monoclinic  prisms,  which 
have  an  aromatic  smell  and  melt  at  44° — 44°-5.  It  boils  at 
185'',  and  when  boiled  for  some  time,  as  well  as  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  100°,  is  converted  into  tiglic  acid.  On 
fusion  with  caustic  potash  it  decomposes  into  acetic  and  pro- 
pionic acids,  and  it  combines  with  bromine  and  hydrobromic 
acid  to  form  brominated  valeric  acids.  Sodium  amalgam  and 
water  do  not  alter  it,  but  whep  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  and 
red  phosphorus  to  180° — 200°  it  is  converted  into  a  valeric  acid,* 

'  Liebig's  Ann.  cxcv.  92.  ^  Kopp,  Lkbig's  Ann,  cxcv.  81. 

*  Pagenstecher,  Liebig's  Ann.  cxcv.  108. 
'  Aschcr,  Ber,  Deutsch,  Chcm.  Gcs.  ii.  685. 
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which  according  to  Schmidt  is  methyl-ethyl -acetic  acid.  If  the 
dibrom-valeric  acid  be  heated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water 
the  bromine  is  removed,  but  instead  of  angelic  acid  its  isomeride 
tiglic  acid  is  formed.  The  change  from  angelic  to  tiglic  acid 
also  takes  place  slowly,  simply  on  keeping  the  first-named  acid.^ 
Calcium  Angelate,  (C5H702)2Ca-h2H20,  dissolves,  as  has  been 
stated,  more  readily  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution 
saturated  at  17°'5  contains  23  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt ;  but 
when  heated  to  35° — 40"^,  splendid  glistening  long  needle-shaped 
crystals  separate  out,  the  quantity  increasing  with  tihe  rise  of 
temperature,  so  that  at  60° — 70°  a  thick  crystalline  semi-solid 
mass  is  fonjied,  and  if  the  experiment  be  carried  out  in  a  closed 
tube  the  whole  dissolves  again  completely  on  cooling  (Kopp). 


747  Tiglic  Acid,  C5H8O2, 

waa  first  prepared  by  Frankland  and  Duppa  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  trichloride  upon  ethyl  metho-ethoxalate.*  It  was 
termed  by  them  methyl-crotonic  acid.  Geuther  and  Frohlich  ^ 
obtained  an  acid  of  this  composition  from  croton  oil  {Oroton 
tiglium),  which  contained,  together  with  the  glyceride  of  this 
acid,  those  of  other  volatile  and  non-volatile  acids.  This  acid 
they  considered  to  be  identical  with  methyl-crotonic  acid,  and 
the  correctness  of  this  supposition  was  proved  by  Schmidt  and 
Berendes.*  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a-methyl- 
/3-oxybutyric  acid,  CH3.CH(OH).CH(CH3).C02H  ^  or  when 
this  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid.®  It  is, 
however,  best  prepared,  together  with  angelic  acid,  from  Roman 
cumin-oil.  Tiglic  acid  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  cold,  but 
readily  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  in  triclinic  tables  or  prisms, 
which  melt  at  64°*5,  whilst  a  mixture  of  this  acid  with  somewhat 
more  than  a  molecular  proportion  of  angelic  acid  is  liquid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  It  possesses  an  aromatic  smell  re- 
sembling that  of  benzoic  acid,  and  boils  at  198°*5,  yielding  a 
vapour  which  causes  violent  coughing.  When  heated  with 
iodine  and  phosphorus  to  160°  it  is  transformed  into  methyl- 
ethyl-acetic  acid,  whilst  treated  with  bromine  and  hydrobromic 

*  Schmidt,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  ccviii.  249 

'  Ann.  Cfiem.  Pharm.  cxxxvi.  9.  '  Zeitsch.  Chan.  1870,  469. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  cxci.  94. 

*  Rohrbeck,  ib.  clxxxviii.  235.  •  Riickcr,  ib.  cci.  61. 
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acid  it  yields  the  same  products  as  does  angelic  acid,  and  like 
this  latter  acid  it  yields  acetic  and  propionic  acids  on  fusing 
with  caustic  potash. 

Calcium  Tiglate,  (G^B.j0^2^^  +  ^HgO,  is  more  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  calcium  angelate,  100  parts  of  the 
solution  saturated  at  17°  containing  6  05  parts  of  the  anhydrous 
salt.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  on 
cooling  in  white  plates  (Kopp). 

The  several  reactions  by  which  tiglic  acid  is  formed  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  constitution,  but  that  of  angelic  acid  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  fixed.  That  angelic  acid  yields  the  same  reac- 
tions as  tiglic  acid  does  with  bromine,  hydrobromic  acid,  hydriodic 
acid,  &c.,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  readily  converted 
into  this  latter  acid.  It,  therefore,  seems  probable  that  the  two 
acids  stand  to  one  another  in  the  same  relation  as  the  two 
crotonic  acids  do.  The  following  formulae  would  then  represent 
their  constitution : 

Angelic  Acid.  Tiglic  Acid. 

CH2:=C(CH3)CH2.C02H.  CHg  CH=iC(CH3)C02H. 

748  Tiylicaldehyde,  CgHgO.  Deville,  in  1843,  found  amongst 
the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  guiacum  resin,  a  liquid 
of  the  above  composition  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  gicajaccn, 
adding  that  when  exposed  to  the  air  this  liquid  absorbed  oxygen, 
being  converted  into  a  body  crystallizing  in  fine  plates.^  This 
body,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  guajol,  was  considered  by 
Gerhardt-  to  be  angelicaldehyde,  but  Hlasiwetz  and  v.  Gilm* 
disproved  this  supposition,  since  on  fusing  with  caustic  potash 
it  yielded  no  angelic  acid.  That  guajol  is  the  aldehyde  of 
tiglic  acid  was  then  recognized  by  Herzing,  who  show^ed  that 
the  crystals  produced  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  when  the 
liquid  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  are  those  of  tiglic  acid.* 

Tiglicaldehyde  has  also  been  prepared  by  Lieben  and  Zeisel 
by  tlie  condensation  of  a  mixture  of  acetaldehyde  and  propion- 
hyde.*  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  118°,  having  a  sweet,  burning 
taste  and  a  narcotic  smell  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds. 

Alhjl-acdic  Acid,  CH2=CH.CH2.CH2.C02H.  The  ethyl 
salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  when  allyl  acetacetate  is  heated 
with  dry  sodium  ethylate  to  loO"* — 160^^     The  acid  prepared 

1  Compt.  Rend,  xvii.  1143  ;  xix.  134.  '  vb.  xxvi.  226. 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharrn.  vi.  379.  ♦  Monatsch.  Chem.  iii.  118. 

'  Bcr.  DcuU'ch.  Chem.  Ocs.  xiv.  932. 

•  ZeidJer,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  clxxxvii.  39. 
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from  this  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  187° — 189''.^  possessing 
an  odour  resembling  that  of  valeric  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by 
heating  allyl-malonic  acid.^  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
succinic  acid.  Its  calcium  salt,  (C5H-Oo)2Ca  h-  2H2O,  forms 
pearly  glistening  plates  which  dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Diviethyl-acrylic  Acid,  (CH3)oC^^CH.C02H,  was  first  obtained 
by  Semljanizin  and  Saytzew  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride on  /8-oxyvaleric  acid,  and  supposed  to  be  angelic  acid.^ 
Miller  then  obtained  it  by  distilling  the  oxyacid  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.*  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  forms 
monoclinic  prisms  which  melt  at  69°'5 — 70^ 


ALCOHOLS  HAVING  THE  FORMULA  Q^^jd. 

Only  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  of  this  group  are  known. 

749  MethyUisocrotyl  Carhinol  or  Butallyl-methyl  Carhinol, 
CH2=CH.CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH,.  By  the  action  of  allyl  iodide 
on  ethysodacetacetate,  cthyl-allyl-acdacctate,  CH3.CO.CH(C3H5) 
COg-CgHg,  is  obtained,  a  liquid  boiling  at  20G°  and  yielding  a 
beautiful  crimson-red  colour  witli  ferric  chloride.  Alcoholic 
potash  decomposes  this  with  formation  of  allyl-acetic  acid  (p.  410), 
and  allyl-acetone  or  mdhyl-isocrotyl  ketone,  CHg— CH.CHg.CHg. 
CO.CH3,  which  boils  at  128° — 130°,  and  has  a  characteristic 
unpleasant  smell.^  When  this  is  mixed  with  water  and  ether, 
and  sodium  gradually  added,  the  secondary  alcohol  is  formed ; 
this  boils  at  138"— 139°,  has  at  16°  a  specific  gravity  of  0842, 
and  possesses  a  characteristic  sweet  smell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  allyl  alcohol.  On  heating  with  acetic  anliydride  the 
acetate  is  formed,  boiling  at  147° — 149°.®  The  compound 
described  as  diallyl  hydrate,  whose  formation  is  referred  to 
under  diallyl,  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  secondary  alcohol. 

Dimethyl-allyl  Carhinol,  C3H5.C(CH3)20H.  To  prepare  this 
compound,  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  acetone  and  allyl 

^  MesscrschmiJt,  16.  ccviii.  92. 

-  Conrad  and  BischofT,  Ann.  Chcm,  Pharm,  cciv.  170. 

'  Lirb.  Ann.  cxcvii.  73.  *  lb,  cc.  261. 

*  Zeidlcr,  Lirb.  Ann.  clxxxvii.  30. 

*  J.  K.  Crow,  Licb,  Ann.  cci.  42. 
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iodide  is  brought  very  slowly  into  contact  with  zinc  cooled  with 
ice,  and  the  product  distilled  with  water : 

CH,  CH, 


L3  vyj_i-3 


(1)  CO    +    C3H,I    +    Zn    =    C<g^^| 

CH,  CH3 

CH3  CH3 

\\0ZA    +    2H,0    =    C<gA    +    Zn(On)L 
CH3  CHg 

Dimethyl-allyl  carbinol  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  faint,  pleasant, 
camphor-like  smell.  It  boils  at  119°*5,  has  at  0*"  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'8438,  and  combines  with  water  to  form  the  hydrate, 
CeHigO  +  HaO,  boiUng  at  116"— 117°.^  On  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  solution  it  first  forms  /8-oxyvaleric  acid,  formic 
acid,  and  acetone,  whilst  potassium  permanganate  yields  a  larger 
proportion  of  )8-oxyvaleric  acid,  together  with  formic  and  oxalic 
acids.^ 

When  the  alcohol  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  to  150°  the 
acetate  is  formed.  This  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  fruit-like  smell, 
boiling  at  IST'o,  and  having  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of  0*9007. 

mmcthyl-isoallyl  Carbinol,  CH3.CH=:CH.C(GH3)20H,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  a-crotonyl  chloride  on  zinc-methyl,  and 
is  a  thick  oily  liquid  which  boils  between  110°  and  115°.^ 


ACIDS  HAVING  THE  COMPOSITION,  C^K^fi^. 

750  Pyroterehic  Acid,  or  Isopropyl-acrylic  Acid,  (CH^fi^^CH, 
CHo.COgH.  Terebic  acid,  C^Hj^jG^  which  is  formed  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric  acid,  is  converted  on  heat- 
ing, as  was  found  by  Babourdin,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  a  new 
compound  which  he  termed  acide pyrotcrehiliquc}  This  last  acid 
was  further  examined  by  several  chemists,^  who,  finding  that 

*  M.  and  A.  Saytzew,  Anru,  Chem,  Phann.  cbrxxv.  151,  175. 
^  Schirokow,  Joum,  Prakt.  Chem.  [2],  xxiii.  205. 

'  Pawlowsky,  Ber.  DexUsch.  Chem.  Ois.  v.  831. 

*  N.  Joum.  Pharm.  vi.  196. 

*>  Chautard,  Ann.  Chem.  xxviii.  192 ;  Carleton- Williams,  CTumi.  Soc.  Joum. 
jxvii.  70 ;  Mielek,  Licb.  Ann .  clxxx.  51  ;  Bredt  and  Fittig,  cc.  68. 
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the  substance  has  a  constant  boiling-point,  considered  it  to  be  a 
definite  chemical  compound.  Bredt  and  Fittig,  however,  after- 
wards proved  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  lactone  of  oxyisocaproic 
acid  with  an  acid,  for  which  they  retained  the  name  of  pyroterebic 
acid.^  This  latter  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  a  characteristic, 
somewhat  acrid,  smell,  solidifying  at  —15'',  and  being  transformed, 
partly  on  distillation  and  completely  on  continued  heating,  into 
the  isomeric  lactone.*  This  remarkable  change  is  explained  by 
the  following  equation : 

> 

HO.CO  ^        0-CO 


/IZCH.CH2     =  /C.CHo.CHo 

_  I        CH3' 


Cu/  I    '  CH^ 


The  characteristic  calcium  salt,  (CoKgO^jCo,  +  SHgO,  crystal- 
lizes from  hot  water  in  glistening  prisms. 

Pyroterebic  acid  combines  with  bromine  to  form  dibrani- 
isocaproic  acid,  CgHj^BrgO^  forming  large  crystals  melting  at 
99° — 100''.  According  to  Williams,  acetic  and  isobutyric  acids 
are  formed  on  fusing  crude  pyroterebic  acid  with  caustic  potash. 

75 1  Mhyl'crotonic  Acid,  CH3.CHz:C  {C^H^GO^U,  The  ethyl 
salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  when  diethyloxalic  ether  is  heated 
with  phosphorus  trichloride.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  165^  having 
at  13**  a  specific  gravity  of  0*9203,  and  smelling  like  pepper- 
mint.* This  ethereal  salt  is  also  formed  when  diethyloxalic  ether 
is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  the  chlordiethyl 
acetic  ether,  (C2Hg)2CCl.C02C2H5,  thus  produced,  subjected  to 
distillation.*  By  conversion  into  the  potassium  salt  and  dis- 
tilling this  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  is  obtained,  which 
crystallizes  from  ether  in  oblique  prisms,  melts  at  41**,  and  boils 
at  209°;  it  volatilizes,  however,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  ethyl-^-oxybutyric  acid,*  whilst 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  isomeric  diethyloxalic  acid  when 
heated  by  itself  does  not  yield  ethyl-crotonic  acid  but  an  isomeric 
compound,  a  liquid  boiling  at  198°,  and  not  solidifying  at—  18°. 
Fuming  hydrobromic  acid  converts  this  at  once  into  ethyl 
crotonic  acid,  and  the  same  change  is  produced  on  heating  with 

*  Licb.  Ann.  cc.  259.  '  lb.  Fittig  and  Geisler,  ih.  ccviii.  87. 

•  Frankland  and  Dnppa,  Chein,  Soe,  Joum.  xviii.  133;  Fittig  and  Howe,  Lieb. 
Aun.  cc.  21. 

*  Markownikoff  and  Drobjaskin,  B<r.  DeutMh,  Cli^m.  Gcf.  vi.  1175. 

•  Waldschmidt,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  clxxxviii.  245. 
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dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  potash,^  whilst  both  acids  whea 
fused  with  the  latter  substance  yield  acetic  and  butyric  acids. 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  isomerism  of  these  two 
acids  is  similar  to  that  of  crotonic  and  isocrotonic  acids. 

Ethyl-crotonic  acid  is  not  affected  by  sodium-amalgam  and 
water.  It^combines  slowly  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid, 
forming  bromhydro-ethyl-crotonic  acid,  CgH^^BrOg,  a  crystalline 
mass  melting  at  25°  and  yielding  with  sodium-amalgam  and 
water  a  fatty  acid  of  the  composition  CgH^gOo.  From  its  mode 
of  formation  this  should  be  diethy  lace  tic  acid,  but,  as  in  some 
points  it  diflfers  from  this  acid,  Fittig  and  Howe  have  given  to 
it  the  provisional  name  of  hydrO'Cthyl<rotonic  acid. 

The  brominated  acid  easily  splits  up  in  alkaline  solution  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  a-methyl-ethyl-ethylene,  a  metallic  bromide 
being  at  the  same  time  formed. 

Ethyl-crotonic  acid  combines  with  bromine  to  form  dibrom- 
hydro-ethyl-crotonic  acid,  CgH^^jBrgOo,  which  separates  from  solu- 
tion in  carbon  disulphide  in  large,  transparent  crystals,  melting  at 
80°"5.  When  heated  with  water  to  100°,  brom-methyl-ethylene 
is  formed,  together  with  hcxcric  acid,  CH3.CH(0H).C(0H) 
(C2H5).C02H.  This  latter,  which  is  an  homologue  of  glyceric 
acid,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from  ether  in 
needles  or  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  141°. 

Methylcthylacrolein,  CgH^CH  ~  C(CH3)C0H,  was  obtained 
by  Lieben  and  Zeisel  by  acting  on  propionaldehyde  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  acetate.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  sharp  penetrating 
odour,  boiling  at  137^  and  combining  with  acid  sodium  sulphite 
to  form  a  crystalline  compound.  With  bromine  it  combines  to 
form  a  dibromcaproic  aldehyde.^  When  acted  on  by  acetic  acid 
and  iron  filings  it  yields,  together  with  the  corresponding  alcohol, 
propyl-methyl  alcohol  and  also  the  aldehyde  of  methyl-propyl- 
acetic  acid.  Hence  its  constitution  is  established,  and  its 
formation  is  as  follows  : 

CHg  /^^s 

CH,.CH,.CHO  +    I       =  CH,.CH,.CH  —  CC  +    H,0. 


CH,  \COH 


i 


OH 

752  Hydrosorhic  Acid,  or  Propyl -acrylic  Acid,  CHa.CHg.CHg.CH 
—  CHCOgH,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  and 

^  Erlcnmeyer,  Ber.  Deutsche  Clicm,  Gcs.  xii.  1354. 
2  Monarch,  Chan.  iv.  1. 
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water  on  sorbic  acid,  CgHj^Og,  which  is  obtained  as  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  malic  acid  from  mountain-ash  berries.  It 
is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  208"*,  having  at  19**  a  specific  gravity  of 
0'969,  and  not  solidifying  in  a  freezing  mixture.^  On  long- 
continued  heating  the  boiling-point  rises  considerably,  without, 
however,  a  product  of  constant  boiling-point  being  obtained. 
An  acid  occurring  in  small  quantity  in  crotbn  oil  is  probably 
identical  with  hydrosorbic  acid.^ 

On  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  hydrosorbic  acid  splits  up 
into  acetic  and  normal  butyric  acids.  It  combines  with  bromine 
to  form  a  liquid  dibroracaproic  acid,  whilst  sorbic  acid  combines 
with  hydrobromic  acid  to  form  a  dibromcaproic  acid  which  forms 
large  compact  colourless  transparent  crystals,  fusing  at  68^ 
Hydrosorbic  acid  also  combines  readily  with  hydrobromic  and 
hydriodic  acids,  forming  substitution -products  of  normal  caproic 
acids,  which  are  converted  into  the  latter  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

Calcium  Hydrosorhate,  (G^^O^j^di  +  HgO,  crystallizes  in  con- 
centrically-grouped needles,  which  dissolve  more  easily  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water. 

Ethyl  Hydrosorhate,  CgH^OgCCgHg),  is  a  liquid  having  a  fruit- 
like smell,  and  boiling  at  l&G'—l&T. 

In  addition  to  the  acids  above  described,  the  following  acids 

of  this  group  are  known  : 

M.P.  B.P. 

^  Isopyroterebic  acid.      Liquid.      —     213*" — 215*" 
*  Hexylenic  acid,  Needles.     39* 


\0 


753  Teracrylic  Acid,  C^HigOg,  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  terpentic  acid,  CgH^gO^,  the  latter  being  formed  when  oil  of 
turpentine  is  oxidized  with  chromic  acid.  Teracrylic  acid  is  an 
oily  liquid,  having  an  odour  resembling,  but  pleasanter  than, 
valeric  and  caproic  acids.  It  boils  at  218°  and  does  not  solidifv 
in  a  freezing  mixture.  Its.  calcium  salt,  {C-jR^^O^^Cti  +  oHoO, 
crystallizes  in  long  prisms,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  on  heating  with  water  fall  to  a  powder,  which  dissolves 
again  on  cooling.  When  the  acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
the  only  fixed  product  is  acetic  acid,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  an  acid  that  is  non-volatile  in  a  current  of  steau). 

'  Fittig  and  Bamnffer,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxi.  300  ;  Fittig,  Stahl,  Lands- 
berg,  an«l  Kngelhorn,  ih.  cc.  42. 

-  Schmidt  and  Berendes,  ib.  cxci.  121. 

'  Lagermark  and  Eltekow,  Joum,  Jiuss,  Chem.  Ges.  xi  125 ;  Ber.  DetUseh, 
Chcm.  GcA.  xii.  854. 

*  Pinner,  Ber.  DctUsch.  Chcm.  Gcb.  x.  \OTti, 
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When  teracrylic  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  fuming  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  bromheptoic  acid  is  first  formed ;  this  is,  however, 
very  unstable  and  quickly  gives  oflF  hydrobromic  acid,  and  yields 

.CO 
heptolactone,  G^x2\    I 

\o 

This  is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  weak  odour,  boiling 
at  220^  and  yielding  when  cooled  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at 
11°.  At  0°  it  dissolves  in  12  volumes  of  water;  on  warming, 
the  solution  becomes  turbid,  and  at  30° — 50°  the  liquid  has  a 
milky  appearance,  and  the  lactone  separates  out  in  part  in  oily 
drops,  which  dissolve  again  above  80°.  On  cooling  again  to 
0°  the  same  phenomena  are  observed  In  reverse  order. 

When  the  lactone  is  boiled  with  the  hydroxides  of  the  alkali 
metals  or  of  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  the  salts  of  the 
corresponding  oxyheptylic  acid,  CyHj^Og.  are  formed,  but  the  acid 
itself  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state.^ 

Damaluric  Add,  isomeric  with  teracrylic  acid,  has  been  found 
by  Stadeler  in  the  urine  of  man,  of  the  horse,  and  of  the  cow 
(Sa/iaX49,  heifer).  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  characteristic 
smell  resembling  that  of  valeric  acid.  The  homologue  damolic 
add,  CigH^gOg,^  is  also  found  with  damaluric  acid, 

*  Fittig  and  Krafft,  Lieh,  Ann,  ccviii.  71. 
2  LUb,  Ann,  Ixzvii.  27. 
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ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 

754  Of  these  the  following  tertiary  alcohols  having  the 
composition  CgHigO,  ai-e  known.  They  are  obtained  in  a  way 
similar  to  their  lower  homologiies : 

Sp.  Gr. 
B.P.        atO**. 

1  Allyl  diethyl  carbinol,  C3H5(C,H,)2COH  156°    0  8891 

*  Allyl  methyl  propyl  carbinol, 

C3H5(CH3)(C3H7)COH    159"— 160°    0-8486 

Alcohols  having  the  Composition  Ci^HgoO. 

*  AJlyl  dipropyl  carbinol, 

C,H,(C3H7),COH  192°    0  8602 

*  Allyl  di-isopropyl  carbinol, 

C3H5[(CH3)2CH]2COH    169°— I7r    0  8671 

Amyldecatoic  Acid,  Ci^HigO^. 

755  The  aldehyde  of  this  acid  is  formed  together  with  other 
condensation-products,  when  valeraldehyde  is  heated,  either 
alone  or  with  zinc  clippings,  to  240°,  or  when  the  acid  is  acted 
on  with  sodium,  caustic  potash,  hydrochloric  acid  or  potassium 
carbonate.**  For  its  preparation  valeraldehyde  is  boiled  for 
some  time  with  dry  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  product 
subjected  to  fractional  distillation.^ 

Amyldecaldehyde  is  an  oil  possessing  a  strong  aromatic  smell. 
It  boils  at  187''— 191°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0861. 

*  Saytzew  and  Schirokow,  Lieh.  Ann.  cxcvi.  113. 

'  ZeinilianiciD,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chem.  [2J,  xxiii.  263. 
'  V.  and  A.  Saytzew,  Lifb.  Ann.  cxcvi.  109. 

*  Lebedinsky,  Jffitm.  I*rak't,  Chcm  [2],  xxiii.  23. 

^  Bonxlin,  Bcr,  Deutach,  Chem.  Ges,  ii  552  ;  v.  480  ;  liiban,  BuU.  Soc.  Chim. 
[2],  xiiL  24 ;  Kckule,  Ber,  Deutach,  Chem.  Oes.  ill.  135. 

*  Gass  and  Hell,  ib.  viii.  371. 
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By  oxidation  the  aldehyde  is  transformed  into  amyldecatoic 
acid,  which  has  ahready  been  described  as  isocapric  acid  (Part  I. 
p.  665).  Borodin  has,  however,  found  that  it  belongs  to  the 
acrylic  series,  whence  it  follows  that  the  so-called  isocapric 
alcohol  (Part  I.  p.  665)  is  an  homologue  of  allyl  alcohol  and  has 
the  formula  CiqU^qO. 

Amyldecatoic  acid  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  241°*5  and  at 
0*"  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0  9096.  It  combines  with  bromine 
forming  dibromcapric  acid,  CioH^gBraOg,  which  crystallizes  in 
glistening  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  135°.^ 

Avienyl-valeric  Acid,  CjoH^gO.,,  was  obtained  by  Frohlich  and 
Geuther,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  carbon 
monoxide  on  sodium  amy  late  at  210°.  It  is  a  thick  oily  liquid, 
possessing  a  characteristic  smell,  and  boiling  at  268'' — 270°.2 

Undecylenic  Add,  CuHgoOg,  is  formed,  together  with  oenanthol, 
when  castor-oil  is  distilled  under  reduced  pressure  (Part  I.  p.  647). 
It  forms  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  24:'''5.  Under  ordinary 
pressure,  it  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  295*",  but  distils 
unchanged  under  a  pressure  of  90  mm.  at  198*" — 200°.  It  com- 
bines with  bromine,  forming  dibromundecylic  acid,  C^^ll2o^T202, 
and  on  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  is  transformed  into  undecylic 
acid  (Part  I.  p.  667).  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  splits 
up  into  acetic  and  nonoic  acid,  whilst  fuming  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
it  to  sebacic  acid.^ 

Civiicic  Acid,  CigHggOg,  is  contained  in  the  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeably smelling  liquid,  ejected  as  a  defence  by  the  grey  leaf- 
bug  {JRhajnf/aHier  puncti  jpennis)  belonging  to  the  genus  cimex. 
It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  prisms  united  in  stellar  forms, 
melts  at  44°,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.* 


THE  OLEIC  ACIDS. 

756  The  higher  members  of  this  group  of  acids  occur  as  gly- 
cerides  in  various  oils  and  fats.  They  do  not  volatilize  without 
decomposition/and  are  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  fatty 
acids,  inasmuch  as  their  lead  salts  are  soluble  in  ether.  Another 
characteristic  reaction  is  that  they  arc  transformed  by  a  small 

'  Hell  and  Schoop,  Bcr.  Dciitsch.  Clum.  Ges.  xii.  193. 

'-^  Licb,  Ann.  ccii.  294. 

»  Krairt,  Ber.  Dcutsch,  Chan.  Gm.  x.  1034  ;  Becker,  ih.  xi.  1412. 

*  Carius,  Ann.  Chan,  Pharm.  cxiv.  147. 
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quantity  of  nitrogen  trioxide  into  isomeric  acids  possessing  a 
higher  melting  point.  Tlieir  glycerides,  also,  undergo  a  similar 
change;  and  this  explains  why  oil  of  almonds,  olive  oil,  &c., 
solidify  when  treated  with  nitrogen  trioxide. 

Hypogceic  Acid,  Cj^Hg^Og,  was  found  by  Gossmann  and 
Scheven,  together  with  palmitic  and  arachidic  acid  in  earth-nut 
oil,^  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Arachis  hypogma.  Hypogseic  acid  may  be 
prepared  by  decomposition  of  the  lead  salt;  or  the  oil  is 
saponified  with  weak  soda  ley,  the  free  acids  extracted  from  the 
soap,  and  these  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
hot  alcohol.  On  cooling,  part  of  the  fatty  acids  separate  out. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  hydrogen,  and  the  residue  treated 
again  as  above  until  no  further  separation  of  crystals  occurs  on 
cooling,  and  the  solution  is  then  evaporated.^  Hypogseic  acid 
forms  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  melt  at  33°  and 
dissolve  very  readily  in  alcohol.  It  combines  with  a  molecule 
of  bromine,  and  is  converted  in  contact  with  nitrogen  trioxide,' 
or  by  heating  with  common  nitric  acid  (Schroder),  into  gae'idinic 
acid,  a  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  39°,  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and,  like  its  isomeride,  combines  with  bromine. 

Isomeric  with  these  acids,  also,  is  physetoleic  add,  which  is 
contained  in  the  spermaceti  oil  found  in  cavities  in  the  head 
of  the  sperm-whale  (Fhyseter  macrocephahis).  This  melts  at 
30°,*  and  on  distillation  does  not  yield  sebacic  acid,  as  is  the  case 
with  hypogaeic  acid  (Caldwell  and  Gossmann). 

757  Oleic  Acid,  C^gHj^Og.  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Chevreul, 
although  Gottlieb  first  obtained  it  in  the  perfectly  pure  state, 
and  ascertained  its  formula.^  It  occurs  as  triolein  in  most  liquid 
and  solid  fats,  such  as  non-drying  oil,  almond  oil,  olive  oil,  cod-liver 
oil,  &c.,  being  contained  in  these  bodies  in  large  quantities,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  the  fat  of  the  goose,  as  well  as  in  lard.  The 
acid  obtained  from  the  latter  was  considered  by  Bromeis  to  be  a 
distinct  one,^  but  Gottlieb  and  Heintz  showed  that  it  is  identical 
with  oleic  acid.^  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  benic  acid 
found  by  Walter  in  bchen-oil  {MoHnga  aptera)  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  formula  of  Cj^HjgOg,®  but  Zalesky  showed  that  this 

'  A7in.  Chan,  Phann.  xciv.  230. 

'  Schroder,  Ann.  Chem,  Duirm.  cxliii.  22. 

■  Caldwell  and  Gossmann,  ih.  xcix.  307. 

*  Hofstadter,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  xci.  177. 

*  lb,  Ivii.  38.  «  An^i,  Chcm.  Pharm.  xlii.  65. 
^  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiii.  555  ;  Ixxxix.  583  ;  xc.  143. 

'  Ann.  Chem,  Phann,  Ix.  271. 
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is  impure  oleic  acid.^  Oleic  acid  also  exists  in  the  different 
varieties  of  tallow  and  other  solid  fats,  and  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles. 

Gottlieb  obtained  the  pure  acid  by  saponifying  almond  oil 
with  potash  solution,  decomposing  the  soap  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  heating  the  resulting  mixture  of  acids  with  lead  oxide 
for  some  hours  to  100°.  From  the  mixture  of  lead  salts  thus 
obtained,  the  lead  oleate  is  separated  by  exhaustion  with  ether, 
and  the  solution  is  then  shaken  up  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Impure  oleic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  filtrate  by  evaporating 
off  the  ether.  This  acid  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  a  solution 
of  barium  chloride  added,  when  barium  oleate  is  precipitated, 
and  this  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  and  then 
decomposed  by  tartaric  acid. 

Olive  oil,  lard,  or  commercial  oleic  acid,  may  be  used  instead 
of  almond  oil,  and  the  acid  separated  from  the  lead  salt  may 
be  purified  by  cooling  to  between  -  6  and  —  7,  when  the  acid 
crystallizes ;  the  liquid  impurities  are  removed  by  subjecting  to 
strong  pressure,  and  these  operations  of  cooling  and  pressing 
repeated  until  a  pure  product  is  obtained  (Bromeis). 

If  the  commercial  oleic  acid  has  been  recently  prepared,  and 
therefore  contains  but  little  products  of  oxidation,  it  is  cooled 
down  to  0°  in  order  to  separate  stearic  and  oleic  acids;  the 
liquid  is  pressed  out,  and  then  by  the  process  last  described 
a  tolerably  pure  acid  may  be  obtained. 

Properties,  Oleic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  brilliant,  colourless,  and  tasteless  needles,  melting 
at  14°.  Their  alcoholic  solution,  when  pure,  has  a  neutral 
reaction  (Gottlieb).  Pure  oleic  acid  is  moderately  stable,  but 
the  impure  acid  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  yellow 
coloured,  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction  and  rancid  odour. 

When  heated  with  amorphous  phosphorus  and  fuming 
hydriodic  acid  to  200° — 210°,  it  is  converted  into  stearic  acid.* 
On  fusion  with  caustic  potash  it  splits  up  into  acetic  and 
palmitic  acids.^  This  reaction  is  now  used  for  the  preparation 
of  the  latter  acid  on  the  large  scale.*  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it 
with  formation  of  acids  of  the  fatty  and  of  the  oxalic  series, 
and  on  dry  distillation  it  yields  acetic,  caprylic,  capric,  and  seba- 
cic  acids,  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  dioxide.     It  may,  however, 

*  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Gcs,  vii.  1013.        '  Goldschmidt,  Jahresb.  1876,  579. 
'  Varrentrapp,  Ann.  Chrni.  Pharm.  xxxv.  196. 

*  Carpenter,  Joarn.  Soc.  Chem.  Imi.  ii.  98. 
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be  distilled  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam  at  250*"  without  de- 
composition.^ It  combines  with  bromine  to  form  a  dibromstearic 
acid,  Ci8H3^Br202,  a  thick  yellow  oil,  having  a  fruit-like  odour.^ 

Sodium  Oleate,  C^gllggNaOg,  is  a  constituent  of  hard  soap 
(Part  I.  p.  690).  The  salt  prepared  from  pure  oleic  acid  can 
be  crystallized  from  absolute  alcohol,  but  not  from  aqueous 
alcohol  or  from  the  syrupy  solution  in  water  (Varrentrapp). 
The  potassium  salt  forms  a  transparent  jelly,  and  is  decomposed 
by  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  caustic  potash  and  the  in- 
soluble acid  salt.  Barium  Oleate,  (Ci8H3302)2Ba,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  difiBcultly  soluble  in  boiling  spirit,  and  forms  a  snow-white, 
light,  crystalline  powder.  Lead  Oleate,  (CjgH3302)2Pb,  is  a  light, 
white  powder,  which  melts  at  80"*  to  a  yellow  oil,  and  this  on 
cooling  forms  a  brittle,  translucent  mass. 

758  The  glycerides  of  oleic  acid  were  obtained  by  Berthelot  by 
a  method  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
glycerides  of  the  fatty  acids.^  Monolcin  and  diolein  are  oily 
liquids,  which  on  cooling  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Triolein,  (CigH3302)3C3H5,  is  obtained  by  heating  glycerol  with 
an  excess  of  oleic  acid  to  240°.  It  may  also  be  prepared  from 
almond  oil  or  olive  oil,  by  cooling  down  to  0°,  removing  the 
liquid  part  from  the  glycerides  of  the  fatty  acids  by  pressure, 
and  dissolving  in  three  times  its  volume  of  hot  alcohol,  and 
again  cooling  down  to  0°,  or,  better,  a  few  degrees  below  0°, 
when  still  more  of  the  glycerides  separate  out.  The  alcohol 
is  then  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  washed  free  from  adhering 
alcohol  by  water.  A  still  purer  triolein  is  obtained,  according  to 
Kerwyck,  from  cold-pressed  olive  oil  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours  over  caustic  soda  solution,  with  frequent 
shaking,  by  which  means  the  glycerides  of  the  fatty  acids  are 
chiefly  saponified.  The  soap  thus  produced  is  removed  by  dilute 
alcohol,  and  the  triolein,  which  has  the  usual  yellow  colour,  is 
then  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal.* 

Triolein  is  an  oily  neutral  liquid  devoid  of  taste  and  smell. 
It  can  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  and  solidifies  below  0°.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  becomes  acid  and 
rancid. 

Oleic  acid  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a  colour- 
less solution,  a  sulphonic  acid  being  formed.    This  was  termed 

1  Bolley  and  Borgroann,  Zeilseh.  Chem,  1866,  187. 

*  Burg,  Joum,  Pmkt.  Chem,  xciil  227  ;  Overbeck,  Ann,  Chnn,  Phnmi,  cxl.  43. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  [3],  xli.  248.       *  Kolbe-Meyer,  Lehrh,  Org.  Cfiein,  ii.  26. 
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by  Fremy  olein-sulphuric  acid,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing it  pure.  He  found  also  that  when  two  parts  of  olive  oil 
and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  are  brought  together,  the  mixture 
being  well  cooled,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  decomposed  with 
water,  an  oily  layer  separates,  which  consists  of  the  sulphonic 
acids  of  oleic  acid  and  margaric  acid  (palmitic  and  stearic  acids), 
whilst  the  aqueous  solution  contains  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  glycerol-sulphuric  acid.^  Mercer  and  Greenwood  long 
ago  proposed  the  use  of  this  sulpho-acid  in  place  of  olive  oil  in 
the  Turkey-red  industry,  and,  later,  John  Lightfoot  introduced 
the  use  of  the  sodium  salt  in  calico-printing,  as  a  "  prepare  " 
for  cloth  for  steam  colours,  the  eflfect  being  to  heighten  and 
brighten  the  tints.* 

Lightfoot  stated  that  other  oils  may  also  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  at  the  present  day  castor  oil  is  much  used. 

759  Maidic  Acid.  Boyle,  in  1661,  mentions  that  olive  oil  and 
almond  oil  both  become  thick  when  acted  upon  by  fuming  aqua 
fortis,  and  other  chemists  observed  that  nitrous  vapours  produce 
the  same  efiFect.  These  observations  were,  however,  entirely 
forgotten  until  a  Marseilles  apothecary,  Poutet,  noticed  in 
1819  that  olive  oil  becomes  solid  when  shaken  up  with  a 
solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,^  and  on  this  observation  he 
founded  a  method  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil 
with  foreign  oils ;  but,  later,  Boudet  and  Lescalier  pointed  out 
that  other  oils  also  give  a  similar  reaction  with  the  mercury 
solution,  and  that  this  cannot  be  used  for  the  detection  of 
adulteration  in  olive  oil.  Felix  Boudet,  following  up  Poutet's 
observation,  found  that  the  mercury  solution  only  acts  as 
described  when  it  contains  free  nitrous  acid.  He  further 
established  the  fact  that  a  new  body  is  formed  in  this  reaction, 
and  to  it  he  gave  the  name  of  elaidin,  and  this  he  considered 
to  be  a  compound  of  glyceryl  oxide  with  a  new  acid  which 
he  termed  elaidic  acid}  This  was  then  further  examined  by 
Laurent,^  Boudet  and  Pelouze,®  and  Meyer,  ^  the  last-named  pre- 
paring it  from  oleic  acid.  Its  correct  formula  was,  however,  first 
established  by  Gottlieb.® 

For  its  preparation,  nitrous  fumes  are  passed  for  a  few  minutes 
into  pure  oleic  acid  which  is  kept  cold,  and  this  in  about  half 

»  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  Ixv.  113.  '  Patent  No.  769,  1864. 

*  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  xii.  68.  ^  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  iv.  1. 
■  Ih.  xxviii.  253  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  Ixv.  294. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xxix.  41.  ^  lb.  xxxv.  174.  ^  lb,  Ivii.  52. 
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an  hour  solidifies  to  a  mass  consisting  of  large  plates.  This  is 
then  washed  with  boiling  water  and  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  large  pearly  plates,  resembling 
benzoic  acid,  melts  at  44° — 45°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
distils,  almost  without  decomposition.  It  has  a  strongly  acid 
reaction,  combines  readily  with  bromine,  and  when  fused  with 
caustic  potash  splits  up  into  acetic  and  palmitic  acids  (Meyer, 
Varrentrapp),  whilst,  when  heated  with  phosphorus  and  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  transformed  into  stearic  acid  (Goldschmidt). 

In  the  fused  state  it  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  weeks  65  per  cent,  of  it  is  changed  into  a  semi- 
fluid yellow  mass,  smelling  of  poppy-oil. 

Since  solid  elaidic  acid  is  so  readily  obtained  from  liquid  oleic 
acid,  it  has  been  proposed  to  prepare  it  on  the  large  scale  for 
making  candles,  but  the  idea  has  not  as  yet  been  practically 
carried  out.* 

Sodium  Ma'idate,  CigHjgNaOg,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
light  laminae,  having  a  silvery  lustre.  Its  dilute  aqueous 
solution  becomes  turbid  and  alkaline  on  standing,  scales  of  the 
acid  salt  separating  out  (Boudet,  Laurent,  Meyer).  The  potassium 
salt  forms  glistening  needles  (Boudet);  the  banum  salt  and 
the  lead  salt  are  white  precipitates  (Meyer). 

By  heating  silver  bromstearate  with  water,  Oudemanns 
obtained  an  acid  which  is  isomeric  with  elaidic  acid,  but  dissolves 
more  readily  in  alcohol.  It  forms  an  amorphous  mass,  melting 
at  35°.2 

760  Doeglic  Acid,  CigHg^Oj.  The  glyceride  of  this  acid  forms, 
according  to  Scharling,  the  principal  part  of  the  doegling  train- 
oil  (from  the  bottle-nosed  whale,  Balaena  rosirata).  The  acid 
is  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling.^ 

Erucic  Acid,  C22H^2^2'  ^<^urs  in  the  fatty  oil  of  white  and 
black  mustard,*  in  rape-seed  oil,^  and  in  grape-seed  oil.®  For 
its  preparation  the  rape-seed  oil  is  boiled  with  water  and  lead 
oxide,  and  the  lead-soap  extracted  with  cold  ether,  when  the 
solution  contains  chiefly  an  acid  which  has  not  been  closely 
examined,  and  to  which  the  name  sinoleic  acid  has  been  given ."^ 
The  residual  lead  salt  is  decomposed  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric 
cocid.     Erucic    acid  forms  long  thin  glistening  needles,  which 

*  Ber.  Entw.  Cfifim.  Ind,  ii.  499.  '  Journ.  Praki.  Chnn.  Ixxxix.  193. 

'  Journ.  Prakt.  Chan,  xliii.  257.  *  Darby,  Auiu  Cficifu  Ptuirnu  Ixix.  1. 

*  Websky,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chnm.  Iviii.  449. 

*  Fitz,  Ber.  DcuUeh.  Chem.  Gea,  iv.  442. 

'  Darby ;  Stadeler,  Ann  Chem.  Phann  Ixxxvii.  153. 
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melt  at  34°.  When  fused  with  potash  it  splits  up  into  arachic 
acid  and  acetic  acid.  Nitrogen  tri oxide  or  dilute  nitric  acid^ 
transforms  it  into  brassidic  or  enccidic  acid,  which  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  laminse  which  melt  at  56°.  On  heating  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  it  is  reduced,  as  is  also  erucic 
acid,  to  behenic  acid,  C22H^02  (Goldschmidt). 


RiciNOLEic  Acid,  CigHj^Oj. 

761  This  acid,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  the  foregoing  group, 
is  intimately  connected  with  it.  It  occurs  as  glyceride  in  castor 
oil,^  together  with  small  quantities  of  tripalmitin  and  tristearin, 
and  in  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Jatropha  Curcas  {Curcas 
purgans)?  It  is  prepared  from  castor  oil  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  by  which  oleic  acid  is  obtained  from  olive  oil ;  *  or  more 
sunply,  castor-oil  soap  is  fractionally  precipitated  by  means  of 
calcium  chloride,  the  first  fraction  (about  one-third  of  the  whole) 
set  aside,  and  the  later  fractions  twice  crystallized  from  alcohoL 
A  pure  calcium  ricinoleate  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  then 
decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.^ 

Ricinoleic  acid  is  a  thick  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  below 
0°,  and  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  an  unpleasant  persistent 
acrid  taste,  and  it  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air.  As  has  already 
been  described,  it  decomposes  on  heating  with  alkalis,  into 
methylliexyl  carbinol  and  sebacic  acid,  and  on  distillation  under 
diminished  pressure  yields  oenanthol  and  undecylic  acid.  It 
combines  with  bromine,  and  when  acted  on  with  iodine, 
phosphonis  and  water,  is  transformed  into  iodstearidic  acid, 
CigHgglO.^,  a  yellow  oil,  which  on  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  zinc  filings  yields  stearic  acid  (Glaus  and  Hassenkamp). 

When  castor  oil  is  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  ricinolamide, 
^18^3302(^112)  is  formed  ;  ^  it  is  a  white  crystalline  mass  which 
melts  at  60^  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  ricinoleic 
acid  and  sal-ammoniac.*^ 

'  Hausskncoht,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  cxliii.  41. 
'  Bussy  and  I^ecanu,  Jouim,  Phami.  xiii.  57. 

5  Bouis,  Comjit.  Bend,  xxxix.  923  ;  Aniaudon  and  Ul>aldini,  JdJiresb.  1858, 
536  ;  Silva,  Compt.  Rend  Ixvii.  1261. 

*  Saalmiiller,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  Ixiv.  108  ;  Svanberg  and  Kolniodin,  Jotini. 
Prakt.  Chan.  xlv.  431. 

'  Claus  and  Hassenkamp,  Bcr.  Dcutsch,  Chan.  Gat.  ix.  1961. 

*  Boullay,  Compt.  Keixd.  xxxii.  223. 

'  Bouis,  Ann,  Chini.  Phjis.  [3],  xliv.  96. 
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On  dissolviDg  castor  oil  in  sulphuric  acid  a  sulphonic  acid 
is  produced.  A  solution  of  its  ammonium  salt  mixed  with  that 
of  sulphopyroterebic  acid  is  used  in  commerce  under  the  name 
of  Turkey-red  oil,  and  is  used  in  Turkey-red  dyeing  and  in 
calico-printing:  Castor  oil  also  dissolves  readily  in  soda-ley,  and 
such  a  solution,  known  in  commerce  as  "  soluble  oil,"  is  used  as 
a  "  prepare "  in  calico-printing.  Castor  oil  is  likewise  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Sicinelaidic  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrogen  trioxide 
on  ricinoleic  acid,^  and  is  also  produced  when  this  acid  is  heated 
with  ordinary  nitric  acid.*  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  silky 
glistening  needles  united  in  tufts,  which  melt  at  50''.  With 
bromine  and  caustic  soda  it  exhibits  reactions  corresponding 
to  those  of  ricinoleic  acid.' 


TRIBASIC  ACIDS,  C„H2n-i(C02H)3,  AND  COM- 
POUNDS  RELATED  THERETO. 

762  Methenyl'Tricarhoxylic  Acid,  CHfC02H)3,  is  not  known  in 
the  free  state.  Its  ethyl  salt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
chloroformiate  (ethyl  chlorcarboxylate)  on  pure  sodium  malonic 
ether.  It  is  a  pleasanily-smelling  liquid,  which  distils  between 
254°  and  260^  and  is  decomposed  by  potash  solution  with  for- 
mation of  potassium  malonate,  potassium  carbonate,and  alcohol.* 

Ethenyl  Tricarboxylic  Acid,  CjH3(C02H)s,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  way  from  ethyl  chloracetate  : 

CO2.C2H5  CO2C2H5 


I 

CHNa        +  CICH2.CO2.C2H5  =  CH.CH2.CO2.C2H5  -h  NaCl. 

CO2.C2H5  CO2.C2H, 

The  ethereal  salt  thus  obtained  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
275° — 280°.  The  acid  prepared  from  it  crystallizes  in  colourless 
prisms,  fusing  at  159^  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
wlien  the  heat  is  continued  sufficiently  long  only  succinic  acid 
is  left  behind. 

'  Boudet,  Playfeir,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Ix.  322. 
2  Ulrich,  Zeitsch,  Chem.  1867.  548. 

*  Koch,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharrn,  cxix.  174. 

*  Conrad,  Ber,  DeuUeh,  Chem.  Oes.  xii.  752. 
^  Bischoff,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  ccxiv.  68. 
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The  same  ax^id  is  obtained  when  ethyl  chlormalonate  acts  upon 
ethyl  iodomalonate,  acetylene-tetracarboxylic  acid,  C2H2(C02H)|, 
being  produced :  ^ 

CgHg.COgv  /COg-CgHg 


^CHCl  +  NaH(^ 
C2H,.C0/  \C02.C2H, 

C2H6.CO2V  /CO2.C2H5 

^CH— CH  +    NaCl. 

C2H5.CO2  \C02.C2H5 

This  ethereal  salt  forms  glistening  white  needles,  which  melt 
at  76°.  It  boils  at  305^  and  is  decomposed  by  potash  solution 
with  formation  of  ethenyl-tricarboxylic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  ethyl  salt  of  this  acid,  ethyl 
monochlorethenyl-tricarhoxylcUe,  C2H2C1(C02.C2H5)3,  is  obtained, 
which  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  290**,  and  by  prolonged 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  transformed  into  fiimaric 
acid: 

Cxi2.CO2.C2Hg  CI£.C02H 


I  +    3H,0    = 

CCl(C02.CjH5)2  CaCOgH 

CO^     +     HCl    +     SCaHjOH. 

When  the  chlorinated  ethyl  salt  is  saponified  with  potash, 
inactive  malic  acid  is  produced,  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
Loydl  from  fumaric  acid.^ 

By  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  and  propyl  iodide  on  the 
ethyl  salt  of  ethenyl-tricarboxylic  acid  it  is  converted  into  the 
ethyl  salt  oi  propyl  ethenyl-tricarboxylic  acid,  C3H7(C02H)2CH2. 
COgH,  which  boils  with  decomposition  at  280°.  The  acid  ob- 
tained from  this,  crystallizes  in  glistening  needles,  which  melt  at 
148°  and  decompose  when  further  heated  into  propyl-succinic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxide.' 

/8-J/c%^f/f^wy/^/•^(^?•6orry/^c^cw/,CH3.CH(C02H)CH(C02H)2, 
Tlie  ethyl  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  acting  with  ethyl 
brompropionate  on  ethyl  sodomalonate,  and  is  a  liquid  which 
boils  at  270°,  and  is  readily  saponified  by  potash  solution.  The 
free  acid  forms  a  glistening  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at 

'  Conrad  and  Bischoff,  Ann.  Chem.  Phavm.  ccxiv.  68, 
^  BischofT,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  ccxv.  44. 
*  Waltz,  ib,  ccxiv.  68. 
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142°,  and  on  longer  heating  splits  up  into  pyrotartaric  acid  and 
carbon  dioxide.^ 

763  Desoxalic  Acid,  or  IHoxyethcnyltricarboxylic  Acid, 
€211(011)2(00211)3,  was  discovered  in  1861  by  Lowig,  who 
obtained  its  ethyl  salt  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
on  ethyl  oxalate,  and  from  this  he  prepared  the  free  acid.  He 
pointed  out  that  its  solution  splits  up  on  heating  into  racemic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  this  forming  the  first  instance  of  the 
synthesis  of  a  higher  organic  acid  by  reduction  of  oxalic  acid. 
In  this  reaction  other  products  are  obtained  in  addition  to 
ethyl  desoxalate.  Amongst  these  Lowig  noticed  a  substance 
which  possesses  a  sweet  taste,  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
yeast  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  also  exhibits  other 
properties  characteristic  of  an  optically  active  sugar,  but  he 
did  not  examine  it  further.^ 

According  to  Brunner  the  first  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
on  ethyl  oxalate  is  to  produce  the  ethyl  salt  of  an  acid  having 
the  composition  CgHgOg,  and  the  solution  of  this  on  evaporation 
decomposes  into  racemic  acid  and  glyoxylic  acid,  whilst  when 
the  ethyl  salt  is  saponified  with  potash  solution  or  the  potassium 
salt  is  decomposed  with  acetic  acid,  Lowig's  acid  is  formed.' 
Klein  was,  however,  unable  to  confirm  these  observations,  but 
obtained  the  same  results  as  Lowig.* 

To  prepare  desoxalic  acid,  equal  volumes  of  a  three  per-cent. 
sodium  amalgam  and  of  ethyl  oxalate  are  brought  into  a  cylinder, 
kept  cold  by  water,  and  shaken  together  frequently.  The 
product  is  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  solution  shaken  up 
with  small  quantities  of  water.  The  ether  is  then  distilled 
off  and  the  residue  allowed  to  stand  until  the  ethyl  desoxalate 
has  crystallized  out.  This  is  then  decomposed  with  potash 
solution,  the  solution  rendered  faintly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  with  lead  nitrate.  The  washed  lead  salt  is 
decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  solution  of  the 
acid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Desoxalic  acid  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  of 
crystallization.  It  is  very  deliquescent  and  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  to  45°,  it  evolves 
carbon  dioxide,  and  this  decomposition  proceeds  rapidly  when 

'  BischofT,  Ber.  DeiUsch.  Chem.  Gcs.  xiii.  2165  ;  Bischoff  and  Gathzeit,  ib,  xiv, 
C14. 

'  Journ.  Prakt.  Chan.  Ixxxiii.  129  ;  Ixxxiv.  1. 
'  Ber.  DruUch.  Chnn.  Ors.  iii.  974  ;  xii.  542. 
*  Journ,  Prakt,  Chan.  [2],  xx.  146. 
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the  liquid  is  boiled,  an  acid  being  formed  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  racemic  acid,  but  which  is  doubtless  the  very 
similar  glycotartaric  acid  : 


CH(0H)C02H  CH(0H)C02H 

=    00^+       j 
(OH)(C02H)2  CH(0H)C02H. 


h 


Normal  Potamum  Besoxalate,  CgHgOgKj,  remains  on  evaporat- 
ing its  solution  as  a  gum-like  mass,  which  on  standing  over 
sulphuric  acid  becomes  crystalline.  When  its  solution  is  super- 
saturated with  acetic  acid,  the  acid  salt,  CgH^OgKg,  separates 
out  after  some  time  in  brilliant,  white,  hard,  crystalline  crusts. 

The  desoxalates  of  calcium^  barium,  lead,  and  silver  are 
white  precipitates. 

Uthyl  Besoxalate,  €511308(02115)3,  separates  from  its  solution 
in  warm  water  in  large  glistening  triclinic  crystals,  which  melt 
at  85°,  are  odourless,  and  have  a  purely  bitter  taste.  When 
heated  for  some  time  to  140° — 150°  it  is  converted  into  an  oily 
liquid  which  does  not  solidify  on  cooling,  and  has  an  exceed- 
ingly bitter  taste.  This  modification  is  also  contained  in  the 
mother-liquor  from  the  crystals  which  have  been  deposited. 
On  treatment  with  bases  it  yields  salts  identical  with  those 
prepared  from  the  crystalline  variety. 

When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  dhyl  diacetyl'desoxalate^ 
0311(0.021130)2(002.02115)3,  is  obtained,  as  an  oily  liquid 
possessing  a  very  bitter  taste. 

764  Propcnyl  Tricarhoxylic  Acid,  03115(00211)3,  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Dessaignes^  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
aconitic  acid,  03113(00211)3.  Soon  afterwards  Maxwell  Simpson 
prepared  an  acid  of  the  same  composition  synthetically,  by  con- 
verting propenyl  tribromide  into  the  corresponding  cyanide,  and 
decomposing  this  by  heating  with  potash  solution.^  Kekule  put 
forward  the  supposition  that  Simpson's  acid  is  identical  with 
that  of  Dessaignes,  and  termed  it  carhallylic  acid,  Wichelhaus 
then  proved  the  correctness  of  Kekul(5's  view,^  and  Simpson, 
who  investigated  the  acid  more  closely,  altered  its  name  to 
iricarhallylic  acid.* 

This  acid  is  also  formed  when  allylene  dichloride,  0311^0)2,  is 
heated  with  alcohol  and  potassium  cyanide  and  the  product 

*  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  188. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  cxxviil.  351. 

'  lb.  cxxxii.  61.  4  lb.  cxxxvL  272. 
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decomposed  with  potash,^  and  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  same 
way  from  the  ethyl  salt  of  chlorcrotonic  acid.^  It  is  obtained, 
further,  by  means  of  the  acetoacetic  ether  reaction.  When  the 
sodacetacetate  is  treated  with  ethyl  chloracetate,  ethylaceto- 
succinate  (p.  189)  is  formed,  and  the  sodium  compound  of  this 
is  transformed  by  ethyl  chloracetate  into  ethyl  acetotricarhaUylaie, 
CH3.CO.C3H^(C02.C2Hg)8.  This  is  a  Uquid  which  is  readily 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash  or  baryta- water  as  follows :  ^ 

CH2.  COj.  C2H  g 
CH3.CO.C.CO2.C2H5    +    4K0H    =    CHa.CO.OK    + 


CH2.CO2.C2H5 


CH0.CO2K. 


A 


COjK    +    3C2H5.OH. 


The  above-mentioned  ethereal  salt  of  ethenyltricarboxylic 
acid  (p.  425)  contains  an  atom  of  hydrogen  which  is  replaceable 
by  sodium ;  if  the  sodium  compound  be  then  treated  with 
ethyl  chloracetate,  the  salt  of  isoallylcne-tetracarhoxylic  add, 
CsH^CCOjH)^,  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  in  large  prisma, 
and  decomposes  at  151°  into  tricarballylic  acid  and  carbon 
dioxide :  * 

CH2.CO2H         CHg^COgH 

^\C0'h     =    CH.CO2H    -h    COg. 
CH^COgH         CHg-CO.H 

Tricarballylic  acid  is  frequently  found  as  calcium  salt, 
together  with  aconitic  acid  and  citric  acid,  0311^(0 H)(C02H)3, 
in  the  deposit  in  the  stills  used  iu  beet-sugar  works.^ 

It  forms  rhombic  crystals  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  melting  at  158*.  It  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid, 
and  on  heating  part  of  it  sublimes  without  decomposition. 

1  aaus,  ih.  clxx.  131.  2  ciaus,  tft.  cxci.  63. 

'  Miehle,  Ann.  Chem.  Phnrm.  cxc.  322. 

*  C!onitwi,  Ber,  Dcutseh.  Chem.  Qes,  xiii.  2163. 

'  Voii  Lippmaim,  Ber.  DctUsch,  Chem,  Gcs.^  xi.  707  ;  xii.  1640. 
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CITRIC  ACID,  CeHgOy. 

765  The  acid  contained  in  lemon  juice,  the  existence  of  which 
must  have  been  noticed  in  very  early  times,  was  first  distinctly 
mentioned  by  a  chemist  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  his 
Speculum  NcUurale  Vincentius  Bellovacensis  says :  "  Solutiva 
coiyorum  multa  sunt,  ut  aqua  limonum,  vel  pomorum  dtrinanim, 
quce  dicuntur  melangoli,  vel  orangiij  distillata  per  filtrum!* 
Boerhave  also  refers  to  it  as  a  solvent  in  his  Elcmenta  Chemiae, 
in  1732,  where  he  states  that  many  very  powerful  vegetable 
solvents  or  acids  exist,  "  quum  succus  receus  atcrantii,  citrei  limwiii, 
plumbuvi,  stannum,  cuprum,  ferncm  dissolvat,  scUisqite  /(yrtiter 
caidnare  queat,  acque  quam  fossila  acida"  N.  Lemery  believed 
that  this  acid  was  identical  with  that  of  the  grape,  for  he  asserts 
that  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  extrait  de  mars  aperitif**  made 
from  iron-rust,  water,  and  new  wine  or  lemon- juice,  it  is  "lessucs 
tartareux  du  raisin  et  des  limons"  which  produce  the  desired 
eflFect.  Stahl  considered  this  acid  to  be  acetic  acid,  but  Retzius, 
in  1776  pointed  out  that  it  differs  from  this,  inasmuch  as  the  lead 
salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  whilst  it  differs  from  tartaric  acid,  in  that 
it  does  not  form  a  sparingly  soluble  potassium  salt.  He  did  not 
however  obtain  the  acid  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  was  first 
accomplished  by  Scheele  in  1784. 

Citric  acid  is  found  widely  distributed  in  nature.  According 
to  Scheele  it  occurs  in  the  free  state,  and  accompanied  with  little 
or  no  malic  acid  in  the  lemon,  orange,  sloe,  cranberry,  whortle- 
berry, hipberry,  and  in  the  berries  of  Solamim  dulcamara,  and 
also,  according  to  Stein,  in  Drosera  intermedia}  Together  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  malic  acid  it  is  found  in  the  goose- 
berry, currant,  bilberry,  raspberry,  strawberry,  and  cherry,  whilst 
the  tamarind  (Vauquelin)  and  the  mountain-ash  berry  (Liebig) 
contain  both  these  acids  together  with  tartaric  acid. 

The  citrates  of  calcium  and  potassium  are  also  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  amongst  the  well-known 
plants  in  which  they  occur,  may  be  mentioned  :  in  the  haulm  of 
AconUum  lycodonum,  Convallaria  majalis,  Isatis  tinctorum,  in 
the  tobacco  plant,  in  the  milky  juice  of  lettuce,  and  in  the 
tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  dahlia,  the  potato,  onion, 
beetroot,  &c. 

*  Brr.  Devtsch,  Clicm.  Ors.  xii.  1603. 
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Preparation,  Citric  acid  is  principally  obtained  from  lemon 
juice,  which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  ports,  as  well  as  from  Sicily,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  also  obtained  from  the  several 
species  of  lemons,  viz.,  Citnis  medica,  C.  Limonum,  and  C, 
Bergamia,  the  rind  of  these  fruits  being  utilised  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ethereal  oil.  The  juice  ferments  when  allowed  to 
stand,  a  deposit  forming  which  is  separated  by  filtration.  The 
juice  contains  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  and  is  not  only 
used  to  manufacture  citric  acid,  but  without  further  treatment, 
is  employed  as  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic.  The  inspissated  juice, 
containing  about  23  per  cent,  of  acid,  also  forms  an  article  of 
commerce. 

Citric  acid  is  still  manufactured  from  this  juice  according  to 
the  method  originally  suggested  by  Scheele.  The  lemon-juice, 
heated  almost  to  the  boiling-point,  is  treated  with  finely 
powdered  chalk  until  no  further  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
occurs,  when  milk  of  lime  is  added.  The  calcium  citrate  thus 
precipitated  is  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  is 
colourless.  Calcium  citrate  is  also  frequently  prepared  in  this 
way  from  the  fresh  juice  in  districts  where  lemons  are  plentiful, 
and  then  brought  into  commerce.^  To  obtain  the  acid,  this  salt 
is  decomposed  by  the  calculated  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  concentrated  to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  the  acid  thus 
obtained  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Tilloy  has  proposed  to  prepare  citric  acid  from  currants.  The 
juice  is  first  allowed  to  ferment,  the  alcohol  is  then  distilled  ofi*, 
and  the  residual  liquor  worked  up  for  the  acid  by  the  method 
above  described.  One  hundred  kilograms  of  currants  yield  one 
kilogram  of  citric  acid  and  ten  liters  of  alcohol  of  about  40  per 
cent.^  According  to  Griiger,  cranberries  may  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way  for  the  preparation  of  both  citric  acid  and  alcohol.^ 

766  Synthesis,  Citric  acid  can  also  be  prepared  synthetically,  and 
its  synthesis  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  statement  that 
any  compound  occurring  in  the  organic  world  can  be  artificially 
prepared  so  soon  as  its  constitution  is  known  (Part  I.  p.  10).  The 
first  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  its  constitution  was  made  by 
Liebig,  who  rightly  fixed  the  molecular  weight  of  the  acid,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  is  tribasic*  Or  heating,  it  loses  a  molecule  of 
water  and  is  transformed  into  aconitic  acid,  CgH^Og,  which  is  also 

*  Ber.  Entw,  Chem,  Ind.  ii.  425.  '  Joum,  Pharm.  [2],  xiii.  805. 

*  Nvu,  Jahrh.  Phami.  xxxix.  193.  *  Ann,  Chem,  PJiarm,  xxvi.  151. 
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tribasic.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  contains  an  hydroxy]  in 
addition  to  three  carboxyl  groups,  and  this  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a  hydrogen  atom  easily  replaceable  by 
an  acid  radical.  From  these  observations  the  rational  formula, 
C3H4(OH)(C02H)3,  was  deduced.  Aconitic  acid  combines  with 
hydrogen,  forming  tricarballylic  acid,  03X15(00211)3,  which  has 
also  been  prepared  from  propenyl  tribromide  by  the  replacement 
of  the  broriline  by  carboxyl,  and  this  fixes  its  constitution. 
Oitric  acid  is,  however,  the  corresponding  oxyacid,  and  can  exist 
in  two  forms : 

OH2.OO2H  CH2OO2H 

C(0H).002H  CH.CO2H 

CH2.OO2H  CH(0H).002H. 

The  first  of  these  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  formula  for 
citric  acid,  since  it  often  yields  as  a  decomposition  product, 
acetone,  or  some  of  its  derivatives.  The  correctness  of  this  view 
has  been  established  by  the  researches  of  Grimaux  and  Adam. 
Starting  from  dichlorhydrin,  and  oxidizing  this  to  dichloracetone, 
they  then  combined  this  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  obtained  di- 
chloroxyisohutyronitHl,  CH2C1.0(0H)(0N)CH201,  and  this  latter 
on  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  transformed  into  the 
corresponding  acid.  Tlie  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  was  then 
heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and 
converted  into  a  salt  of  dici/a^ioccyisohdyric  acid,  and  this  product, 
when  saturated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated,  yielded  citric 
acid.^ 

767  Properties.  Citric  acid  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of 
water  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  075  part 
of  cold,  and  0*5  part  of  hot  water,  and  have  a  strong  but  pleasant 
acid  taste.  Citric  acid  is  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
dissolves  tolerably  easily  in  ether.  It  melts  at  100°,  and  on 
increasing  the  heat  begins  to  lose  its  water  of  crystallization, 
which  is  driven  off  completely  at  about  130°.  The  anhydrous 
acid  melts  at  153° — 154°,  and  decomposes  at  175°  into  water  and 
aconitic  acid.  On  dry  distillation  citric  acid  decomposes  into 
carbon  dioxide,  acetone,  and  two  isomeric  acids,  itaconic  and 
citraconic  acids,  OgH^O^,  which  are  likewise  produced  when  citric 
acid  is  heated  under  pressure  with  water  or  with  a  dilute 
acid. 

*  'Compt.  Pund.  xc.  1252. 
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When  oxidized  with  manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  cr  with  an  acidified  solution  of  potassium  permanganate, 
carbon  dioxide  and  acetone  are  formed.^  If  chlorine  be  led  into 
an  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  exposed  to  sunlight,  hexchlor- 
acetone  is  produced,  whilst  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt 
similarly  treated  yields  pentachloracetone.^  Bromine  has  no 
action  upon  a  solution  of  the  acid,^  but  when  the  sodium  salt  is 
thus  treated,  pentabromacetone  is  formed.'*  When  citric  acid  is 
fused  with  caustic  potash,  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  are 
formed  to  one  molecule  of  oxalic  acid  (Liebig)  : 

CcH.KaO^     +    KOH    =    2C2H3KO2     +      CjKp,. 

Citric  acid  when  heated  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  decom- 
poses into  water,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone  : 

C3H50(C02H)3  =  C3H0O  +  2CO2  -h  CO  +  Ufi. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  similar  decomposition, 
but  carbonization  also  occurs,  and  sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved.* 

Citric  acid  is  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  lemonade  and  other  cooling  drinks.  It  likewise  finds 
employment  in  medicine,  and  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing, 
where  it  is  frequently  replaced  by  the  lemon-juice. 

The  Citrates. 

768  The  salts  of  citric  acid  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
careful  examination  by  a  number  of  chemists.*^ 

Normal  rotcissium  Citrate,  CflH^O-Kg  4-  H^O,  crystallizes  in 
glassy  needles,  which  have  an  alkaline  taste,  are  deliquescent, 
and  do  not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol  (Heldt). 

Momicid  Po(n.<sium  Cifrrffe,  CcII^p.K^,  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  has  a  pleasant  sour  taste,  and  forms  monoclinic  crystals 
(Hcusser). 

I>iadd  Potassium  Citrate,  C^H-O-K  -f  2H2O,  crystallizes  in 
large  transparent  prisms,  which  have  a  sour  taste  and  are 
permanent  in  the  air. 

»  Pean  de  St.  (iiUvH,  Cn„ijd.  llcnd.  xlvii.  554. 

2  Stiwleler,  Ann.  Chrni.  I'hnnn.  cxi.  2i»y.  «  C'locz,  ih.  cxxii  116. 

*  Orimaux,  rW/jyV.  lUnd,  Ixxviii.  1442. 

»  Van;;.-!,  /,Vr.  Vr.iitwh.  Clicm.  Gr,s,  xiii.  .S55. 

•  Berzriius,  Pog,f.  Ann.  xxvii.  281  ;  xlvii.  300  ;  Liehig,  Ann.  Phann,  v.  134  ; 
xxvi.  151;  xliv.  57;  Heldt,  ib.  xlvii.  157;  Kiiinuieivr,  ih.  ixlviii.  294  ;  dxx. 
176  ;  Hcusst^r,  Poijij.  Ann,  Ixxxviii.  121  j  Landriii,  ComjH,  Rend.  Ixxxvi.  1336. 
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The  citrates  of  sodium  and  ammoiiiuvi  also  dissolve  easily 
and  crystallize  well. 

Norrnal  Calcium  Citrate,  (CQH.fij)2Ca^  +  4H2O.  When  a 
solution  of  normal  sodium  citrate  is  decomposed  by  the  addition 
of  calcium  chloride  solution,  a  thick  white  precipitate  is  quickly 
formed,  which  becomes  ciystalline  by  boiling.  When  one  of  the 
solutions  is  in  excess,  or  if  the  liquids  are  very  dilute,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  only  on  boiling.  A  solution  of  citric  acid  when 
treated  with  an  excess  of  lime-water  yields  a  precipitate  only  on 
heating,  and  this  in  part  redissolves  on  cooling,  as  it  is  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  According  to  Warrington, 
one  part  of  the  crystalline  salt  dissolves  at  14""  in  1180,  and  at 
90°  in  1730  parts  of  water.^  The  amorphous  salt  is  more  easily 
soluble,  a  fact  already  observed  by  Liebig. 

Calcium  citrate  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid. 
If  ammonia  be  added  to  this  solution,  the  salt  separates  out 
again  slowly  but  completely  in  the  cold  (Warrington),  whilst  on 
heating  the  precipitate  makes  its  appearance  at  once. 

Acid  Calcium  Citrate,  CgHgO^Ca  +  HgO,  is  obtained  in  glisten- 
ing plates,  when  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  in  citric  acid  is 
evaporated.     It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Normal  Barium  Citrate,  (CgH507)2Ba3.  When  baryta-water 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  or  barium  chloride  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  normal  citrate,  an  amorphous  precipitate  is  formed 
which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  and  has  the  composition 
{C^fi^)^vi^  -h  THgO.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  when  barium 
acetate  is  used ;  but  when  this  is  added  in  excess  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  a  covered  vessel  on  the  water-bath,  the  pre- 
cipitate after  some  hours  becomes  dense  and  crystalline,  and  has 
then  the  formula  2{G^rfi^)3di^  +  THgO.  This  consists  of 
microscopic  glistening,  clino-rhombic  prisms,  the  form  of  which 
is  so  characteristic  that  this  reaction  serves  for  the  detec- 
tion of  citric  acid  in  fruit,  juices,  &c.  The  solution  must  not, 
however,  be  too  dilute,  as  in  this  case  it  yields  on  heating  the 
salt  {p^fi'i)2^^z  +  SHgO,  which  separates  in  needles.^ 

Normal  Magnesium  Citrate,  (CeH507)2Mg3  +  I4H2O,  is  ob- 
tained in  crystalline  crusts  when  a  solution  of  citric  acid  not  quite 
saturated  with  magnesia  is  evaporated  at  50°.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  has  a  much  less  unpleasant  taste  than  Epsom  salts,* 

^  Joum,  Chem.  Soe.  1875,  939. 

*  Kiimmerer,  FresfnitM'  Zeitsch.  viii.  298. 

'  Ann,  Chim,  Phya.  [5],  xxv.  2.*^.'^. 
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and  hence  it  is  used  as  a  mild  purgative.  A  mixture  of  this 
salt  with  acid  sodium  carbonate,  citric  acid  and  sugar,  which  has 
been  rendered  granular  by  moistening  with  alcohol  and  redrying, 
forms  the  Magnesia  citrica  effcrvescens  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ferric  Citrate,  {G^^O^)^e^  +  GHgO,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  in  citric  acid,  and  gently 
evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup.  It  dries 
up  to  an  amorphous  mass  usually  consisting  of  thin  hyacinth- 
red  scales,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  has  a  slight  taste  of  iron, 
and  is  used  in  medicine.  The  similar  hydrated  double  salt, 
(CgH507)3Fe2(NH^)3,  is  also  officinal 

When  ferric  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  the  right  proportion  in 
a  solution  of  ammonium  citrate,  and  this  then  evaporated,  reddish 
brown  crystals  are  obtained  of  the  salt,  [CgH507(NHj2]4^^«(OH)2 
-f-  4H2O.  If,  however,  the  ferric  hydroxide  be  added  in  excess, 
amorphous  scales  are  formed.  Landrin  has  proposed  the  use  of 
the  crystalline  salt  for  medicinal  purposes,  as  the  iron  citrate  of 
commerce  contains  a  very  variable  quantity  of  iron.  He  has 
also  prepared  a  series  of  double  salts  with  other  metals.^ 

Silver  Citrate^  CgHgO^Agg,  is  a  white  precipitate  which 
gradually  becomes  crystalline,  and  on  boiling  with  water  decom- 
poses with  separation  of  silver.  When  heated  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  to  100°,  it  decomposes  with  separation  of  water  into 
citric  acid  and  argcntous  citrate,  2CgH507(Ag2)3  +  HgO,  a  brown 
powder,  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water  with  a  red  colour, 
and  is  decomposed  by  potash  solution  with  separation  of  silver 
tetrantoxide  (Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  367).2 

Silver  citrate  dissolves  in  boiling  citric  acid,  and  on  cooling 
the  acid  salt,  G^fi>jA.g^,  crystallizes  out  in  rhombic  tablets.* 

769  Reactions  of  Citric  Acid,  This  acid  is  distinguished  from 
tartaric  acid  by  being  optically  inactive,  and  by  not  giving,  on 
heating,  the  smell  of  burnt  sugar,  but  jrielding  a  vapour  having 
a  penetrating  odour.  Moreover,  when  lime-water  is  added  in 
excess  to  its  aqueous  solution  a  precipitate  is  formed  only  when 
the  solution  is  boiled,  whilst  tartaric  acid  produces  a  precipitate 
in  the  cold,  and  malonic  acid  gives  no  precipitate  under  these 
circumstances.  Calcium  citrate  is  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalis 
whilst  the  tartrate  readily  dissolves  (p.  225).  The  barium  salt 
is   also   characteristic  of  citric  acid    (p.  434).      When  1  part 

1  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [6],  xxv.  233. 

'  Wiihler,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xxx.  2. 

>  Ronnefahrt,  Jdhresb.  1876,  562. 
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of  citric  acid  is  heated  with  6  parts  of  ammonia  for  six 
hours  in  a  closed  tube  to  110** — 120**  and  then  poured  into  a 
shallow  vessel  and  exposed  to  light,  it  becomes  coloured  blue  in 
a  few  hours,  and  after  some  days  this  changes  to  green.^  Citric 
acid  is  frequently  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid.  In  order  to 
detect  such  an  adulteration  the  concentrated  solution  is  heated 
with  potassium  acetate,  an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol  added, 
and  the  mixture  well  stirred,  when,  if  tartaric  acid  is  present, 
cream  of  tartar  soon  separates  out.*  If  a  quantitive  determina- 
tion be  required,  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  is 
added,  the  precipitate  filtered  ofi*  after  an  hour's  standing,  and 
this  then  washed  vdth  a  mixture  of  water  and  twice  its  volume 
of  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and 
the  precipitate  after  washing  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol  is  decora- 
posed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  citric  acid  can  then  be 
titrated  vdth  standard  soda,*  or  it  may  be  converted  into  the 
barium  salt  and  this  analysed.^ 

Ethereal  Salts  of  Citric  Acid. 

770  Normal  Methyl  Citrate,  CgH^07(CH3),  is  obtained  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  led  into  a  solution  of  citric  acid  in  methyl 
alcohol,  the  solution  being  warmed.^  It  forms  triclinic  crystals 
which  melt  at  78°-5— 79",  and  it  boils  at  270°— 273°  with  partial 
decomposition  into  water  and  methyl  aconitate.  When  heated  with 
acetyl  chloride,  methyl  acetocitrate,  C3H4(OC2H30)(C02.CH3)3,  is 
obtained,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  280° — 282°.  When  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  acts  on  methyl  citrate,  this  is  transformed 
into  methyl  chlortricarhallyJate,  C3H4C1(C02C  113)3,  ^  thick,  oily 
liquid,  which  on  heating  splits  up  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
methyl  aconitate.® 

Dimethyl  Citric  Acid,  C^qO^(C^^^,  and  Mdhyl  Citric  Acid, 
C^l>jO^{QYl^,  are  also  formed  in  the  preparation  of  the  normal 
salt,  and  are  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  citric  acid  on 
methyl  alcohol,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  prepared  pure. 
The  calcium  salt  of  the  first  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  whilst  that 
of  the  second  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  this  menstruum.'' 

^  Sabanin  and  Laskowsky,  Frcsenius'  Zeitsch,  xvii.  74. 

*  Spiller,  Journ^  Chem.  Soc,  x.  110. 

8  Fleischer,  Frcsenius'  Zeitsch,  xiii,  328. 

4  Crcuse,  Jahreab.  1873,  970. 

»  St.  Evre,  Compt,  Rend.  xxi.  1441. 

•  Himacus,  Ber.  Deiitsch.  Chan,  Gen,  ix.  1749. 
7  Demondesir,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxiii.  227. 
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Normal  Ethyl  Citrate,  0^11507(02115)3,  was  obtained  by 
Th^nard  ^  and  Malaguti  *  by  heating  citric  acid  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  better  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution 
of  citric  acid  in  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid.*  It  is  a  thick 
odouriess  liquid,  boiling  at  283**,  and  possessing  a  very  bitter 
taste.  When  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  and  a  little  water, 
salts  are  produced  of  diethylcitric  acid  and  ethylcitric  acid 
(Glaus).  Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  a  closed  vessel,  a 
deep  green  or  blue  solution  is  obtained.* 

Ethyl  Acctocitrate,  C3H^(002H30)(C02.C2H5)3,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  normal  salt,  and  is  an  oily 
liquid,  which  for  the  most  part  distils  without  change  at  288°.* 

Tetraethyl  Citrate,  G2^^{OC^^{GO^.O^^^,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  and  ethyl  iodide  on  the  normal  salt.  It 
is  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  smell  and  a  slightly  bitter 
taste.  Under  ordinary  pressure  it  boils  at  290°  with  consider- 
able decomposition,  but  it  boils  without  alteration  at  a  reduced 
pressure.  ^ 

Nitroxycitric  Acid,  C3H4(N03)(C02H)3,  is  formed  when  anhy- 
drous citric  acid  is  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms 
ciystals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  evaporating 
the  solution,  even  in  a  vacuum,  decomposition  takes  place.^ 


AcoNiTic  Acid,  CgHgOg. 


771  This  acid  was  discovered  in  1820  by  Peschier  ®  in  Aconitum 
Napellus  and  A.  paniadatum,  and  was  then  further  examined 
by  Buckner^  and  Dahlstrom.^®  In  1828  Braconnot  found  in 
Equisctum  flavinle,  E.  hyemale,  etc.  an  acid  to  which  the  name 
of  equisetic  acid  was  given,^^  and  this  according  to  Regnault,  who 
prepared  the  acid  from  E,  limosum,  is  identical  with  maleic  acid.^^ 

'  Mtffi.  Soc.  (CArcucil,  ii.  12.  2  ^„^   ^»^j-,^   pj^y^  jj^jji  197 

'  Heldt,  Ann.  Chcm,  Pluimi.  xlvii.   195  ;  Pebal,  ib.  xcviii.  67 ;  Claus,  Ber, 
DculAch.  Chcm.  Ges.  viii.  867  ;  Conen,  ib.  xii.  1653. 

*  KiimmcreT,  Brr.  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  viii.  732. 
'  Wislicenus,  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  cxxix.  192. 

•  Conen,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chem.  Ges,  xii.  1654. 

^  Champion  and  Pellet,  BtUL  Soc.  Chim.  [21,  xxiv.  448. 

Tronimsdorir,  Nmc  Jaum.  Pharm,  v.,  1,  93  ;  viii.  1,  266. 

BepeH.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  145.  i«  Ann.  Chim.  Phijfi.  (3)  xxx.  312. 

w  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  xxxix.  6.  w  ]b.  [2],  Ixii.  208. 
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Baup^  then  obtained  citridic  add  by  heating  citric' acid,  and 
this  was  considered  by  Berzelius  to  be  identical  also  with 
aconitic  acid,  the  correctness  of  this  view  being  afterwards 
ascertained  by  Crasso.^  The  identity  of  equisetic  acid  and 
aconitic  acid  was  afterwards  established  by  BauD^  and 
Dessaignes.* 

Besides  its  occurrence  in  the  above-named  plants,  aconitic 
acid  is  also  found  in  Delphinium  consolida,^  Adonis  vernalis,^ 
Achillea  millefolia,'^  in  the  beetroot,®  in  ordinary  sugar-cane,* 
and  in  Sorghum  sugar-cane.  ^® 

Preparation,  Aconitic  axxid  is  best  prepared  from  citric  acid. 
For  this  purpose  the  acid  is  heated  in  quantities  of  100  grams 
in  small  flasks  until  the  exit  tubes  (which  are  about  0*5  m.  long) 
are  covered  with  oily  drops.  The  fused  contents  of  the  flasks  are 
then  poured  into  a  shallow  basin,  and  15  grams  of  water 
added  for  every  100  grams  of  acid  taken.  The  basin  is  heated  on 
the  water-bath  until  the  residue  solidifies  on  cooling ;  this  is  then 
powdered  and  treated  with  ether  free  from  water  and  alcohol, 
when  most  of  the  unaltered  citric  acid  remains  behind.  Aconitic 
acid  is  obtained  from  the  solution  by  evaporating  oflF  the  ether, 
and  it  is  then  purified  by  recrystallization.^^  Another  method  is 
to  pass  hydrochloric  acid  for  a  day  through  citric  acid  heated 
to  140**,  the  product  being  then  treated  as  above.^^ 

Properties,  Aconitic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  is 
still  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
four-sided  plates,  which  melt  at  186° — 187°  with  decomposition 
(Behr).  As  already  stated,  it  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form 
tricarballylic  acid  (p.  428),  whilst  with  hypochlorous  acid  it  yields 
chlorcitric  acid,  C3H^C1(0H)(C02H)3,  a  syrup  which  on  heating 
with  water,  or  more  readily  with  milk  of  lime,  is  transformed 
into  oocycitric  acid,  €3114(011)2(00211)3 ;  this  latter  is  a  viscous 
deliquescent  mass,  the  calcium  salt  of  which  is  a  difficultly 
soluble  crystalline  powder  (Pawolleck). 

Aconitic  acid  is  a  strong  tribasic  acid.  Its  salts  have  been 
examined   by   Baup,   Buchner,   and   Guinochet.^^      It    is    dis- 

Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  xix.  29  ;  xxix.  169.  ^  Ih.  xxxi7.  56. 

lb.  Ixxvii.  293.  *  Compt,  Rend.  xxx.  432. 

Wicke,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  xc.  98. 

Linderos,  Ann,  Chcm.  Phann.  clxxxii,  865. 

Hlasiwetz,  Jahrcsb,  1857,  331. 

LippmaDD,  Bcr,  DeuUtch.  Chcm.  Ges.  xii.  1650. 

Behr,  ib.  x.  351.  '^^  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem,  Gts,  xv.  1763. 

*  Pawolleck,  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxviii.  153. 
'  Hnnaeus,  Ber.  Dnitseh,  Chein.  Ges.  ix.  1761. 
'  Compt,  Rend.  xciv.  455. 
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tinguished  from  citric  acid  by  its  ready  solubility  in  ether,  and 
also  in  that  on  treating  with  an  excess  of  lime-water  and  boiling 
it  yields  no  precipitate ;  calcium  aconitate,  (CgH30g)2Ca3  +  CHgO, 
forming  small  crystals  soluble  at  15°  in  99  parts  of  water. 

Ethyl  AconitcUe,  ^^1130^(02115)3,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  and  forms 
an  oily  liquid  having  an  aromatic  smell,  and  boiling  at  275V 
This  compound  is  also  produced  when  normal  ethyl  citrate  is 
heated  with  phosphorus  trichloride,^  tliis  formation  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  the  conversion  of  the  ethereal  salt  of  a 
monobasic  oxyacid  into  one  of  the  acrylic  acid  series  (p.  401). 


Pyrocitric  Acids,  C^HgO^^. 

772  By  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid,  Lassaigne  in  1822 
obtained  a  new  acid  which  he  termed  acidc  pyrocitriqioe,^  Baup 
then  found  that  the  distillate  contains  a  second  isomeric  acid, 
and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  acidc  citriciqicc,  whilst  he 
designated  Lassaigne*s  acid  (being  the  first  discovered)  as  acide 
cUribiquc,  and  to  a  third  acid,  contained  in  the  residue,  the  name 
acide  citridiq;ite  (p.  438)  was  appHed.* 

The  existence  of  Baup  s  volatile  acid  was  questioned  by 
Liebig,*  but  Crasso,  who  made  this  matter  the  subject  of  a  new 
investigation,  found  that  these  tliree  acids  are  in  fact  formed 
when  citric  acid  is  heated.  He  determined  the  conditions 
under  which  the  formation  of  these  acids  takes  place,  and 
showed  that  the  third  acid  is  first  formed,  and  that  it  is  identical 
with  aconitic  acid.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  this  he  obtained 
Baup*s  new  acid,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  pyroaconitu  acid, 
or  itaconic  add,  which  latter  name  is  formed  from  that  of  aconitic 
acid  by  a  transposition  of  its  constituent  letters.  By  heating 
this  latter  acid  he  obtained  Lassaigne's  acid,  and  this  he  termed 
citraconic  acid,^  This  last,  as  Gottlieb  has  shown,  is  trans- 
formed by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid  into  a  new  isomeric 
acid,  which  he  termed  mesaconic  acid  J 

Each  of  these  three  acids  on  treatment  with  sodium  amalgam 
yields  pyrotartaric  acid  (p.  253),  but  when  united  with  bromine 

^  Mercadante,  Joum.  Prakt,  Chem.  [2],  iii.  356. 
'  Conen,  Ber.  Dtutsch,  Chem,  Oes,  xiL  1655. 

•  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  xxi.  100. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  xix.  29  ;  xxix.  160.  '  lb.  xxvi.  120. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  xxxiv.  53.  ^  lb.  Ixxvii.  268. 
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they  form  three  different  dibrompyrotartaric  acids.^  With 
hydrobromic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  last  acids  give  one 
and  the  same  monobrompyrotartaric  acid,  whilst  itaconic  acid 
yields  one  different  from  these.* 

773  Itaconic  Acid.  When  citric  acid  is  heated  it  splits  up, 
as  has  already  been  described,  yielding  water  and  aconitic  acid. 
This  latter  acid  on  heating  to  200** — 220"  gives  a  distillate  which 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  one  hea\'y  and  oily  and  the  other 
lighter  and  aqueous.  When  these  are  mixed,  heat  is  evolved 
and  a  crystalline  mass  is  formed,  saturated  with  an  oily  liquid. 
The  crystals  consist  of  itaconic  acid,  whilst  the  oily  liquid  is 
dtraconic  anhydride.^  Their  formation  is  explained  as  follows. 
The  aconitic  acid  decomposes  in  the  first  place  (probably  with 
a  preliminary  transformation  into  anhydride)  into  water,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  anhydride  of  itaconic  acid  : 

CeH^Og  =  H,0  +  COj  +  C.Ufiz- 

This  last  is  transformed  on  distillation  in  part  into  citraconic 
anhydride,  which  combines  \ntYi  water  but  slowly  in  the  cold, 
whilst  itaconic  anhydride  is  readily  converted  into  the  acid  by 
contact  with  water.  The  distillate  also  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  acetone,  which  is  formed  from  the  citric  acid 
according  to  the  following  equation  : 

CH2.CO2H  CH3 


C(OH).CO.OH    =    CO    +    HoO    +    CO    +    200,. 

I  I 

CHo.COgH  OH3 

Itiiconic  acid  is  also  produced  when  aconitic  acid  is  heated 
with  water  to  180V  or  when  citric  acid  is  heated  to  IGO**  with 
pure  water  or  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.^  It  is,  how- 
ever, best  obtained  from  citraconic  anliydride,  the  preparation  of 
which  will  be  described  later.  Tlie  anhydride  is  heated  in  a 
closed  tube  witli  twice  or  thrice  its  volume  of  water  for  six  to 
eight  hours  to  a  temperature  of  150°,  the  itacouic  acid  is  allowed 
to  crystallize  out  from  the  solution  placed  for  this  purpose  in 

'  Kcknlr,  Ami.  Chan.  Phamx,  Suppl.  i.  338  ;  ii.  94. 

'^  Fittipaml  I^intlolt,  Ann.  Ch^m.  Pharm.  clxxxviii.  71. 

'  AiiHcliiitz,  l}rr.  Dnttsch.  C/i€m.  Gen,  xiii.  1541. 

*  IVbal,  Ann.  Chan.  Ph/inn.  xcviii.  94. 

"  Markowiiikovv  ami  Piirgold,  ZeiL<ich.  Chan.  1867,  264. 
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shallow  vessels,  and  when  the  mother-liquor  will  yield  no  more 
crystals,  it  is  again  treated  with  water  as  already  described.^ 

Itaconic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  pyramids  or  tables,  which 
melt  at  161°  and  dissolve  at  20"*  in  12  parts  of  water.  It 
dissolves  more  easily  in  alcohol  and  is  also  soluble  in  ether.  By 
electrolysis  of  its  calcium  salt  it  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  iso-allylene,  in  addition  to  acrylic  acid  and 
mesaconic  acid  which  also  are  formed.^ 

774  Itaconic  Anhydride^C^Ufi^,  is  obtained,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  as  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  citric  acid,  and  it  is  also 
formed  when  itaconic  acid  is  warmed  with  acetyl  chloride.  It 
crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  transparent  prisms,  which 
melt  at  68°.  Under  a  diminished  pressure  of  30  mm.  it  boils  at 
139° — 140°,  the  boiling  point  of  citraconic  anhydride  being 
lower  than  this.  On  distillation  under  ordinary  pressure  itaconic 
anhydride  is  transformed  into  the  last-named  compound.^  That 
this  decomposition  is  not  completely  effected  in  the  distillation 
of  citric  acid  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  by  means  of  the 
carbon  dioxide,  which  is  evolved  in  large  quantity,  it  is  carried 
over  before  it  attains  the  temperature  necessary  for  its  decom- 
position. This  also  explains  the  observation  of  Crasso,  that  the 
yield  of  itaconic  acid  is  the  larger  according  as  the  distillation 
of  the  citric  acid  is  the  more  rapidly  conducted  and  as  the  retort 
is  the  more  protected  from  the  heat.* 

Itachlorpyrotartaric  Acid,  C^HyClO^,  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing itaconic  acid  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  130°.  It 
crystallizes  from  water  in  warty  masses,  which  melt  at 
140° — 145°,  and  on  heating  to  150°  in  a  stream  of  dry  air  it  is 
converted  into  the  anhydride.  When  heated  with  water,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  given  off  and  the  first  product  is  paraconic  acid, 
CgHgO^  which  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide, 
and  is  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  70°,  and  yielding  citraconic 
anhydride  on  distillation.  Together  with  this,  itamalic  add^ 
€5117(011)0^,  an  homologue  of  malic  acid,  is  always  formed 
The  alkalis  and  alkaline-earths  effect  this  change  much  more 
quickly,  whilst  ammonia  splits  up  the  chlorinated  acid  into 
hydrochloric  and  mesaconic  acids.* 

^  Willm,  Ann,  Clicm.  Pharm,  cxli.  28  ;  Aarlnnd,  Joum,  PraJct,  Chan,  [2], 
vi.  262  ;  Fitti;?  and  I>andolt,  Ann,  Chcm.Pharm.  clxxxviii.  71. 
•^  Swarts,  ZeiUch.  C/unn,  1866,  721. 

»  AnKthutz  and  I'etri,  Per.  DeuUtch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  xiii.  1639. 
*  Anschiitz.  Bcr,  Dcntsch,  Ckem.  Oes.  xiii.  1541. 
»  Swart8,  ZeiUch.  Chnn.  1866,  721. 
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Itahrompyrotartaric  Acid,  CgH^BrO^,  is  obtained  by  heating 
itaconic  acid  with  hydrobromic  acid  (Swarte),  or  by  allowing  it 
to  stand  for  some  days  in  contact  with  hydrobromic  acid 
saturated  at  0^  and  shaking  the  mixture  from  time  to  time.^  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  forms  small,  monoclinic  crystals, 
which  melt  at  137°.  When  heated  for  some  hours  with  water, 
itamalic  acid  is  formed,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  portion  is 
reconverted  into  itaconic  acid.  The  same  products  are  quickly 
obtained  when  sodium  carbonate  or  calcium  carbonate  is  added. 

Itamalic  Acid,  CgHgOg,  crystallizes  in  long  very  deliquescent 
needles,  which  melt  at  64**,  and  on  distillation  it  decomposes 
into'  water  and  itaconic  acid  or  citraconic  anhydride.^ 

Chloritamalic  Acid,  CgH^ClOg,  is  obtained  by  acting  with 
chlorine  on  a  solution  of  itaconic  acid  ^  or  of  its  sodium  salt,* 
and  forms  glistening  monoclinic  crystals  which  dissolve  readily 
in  water. 

775  Itadibrompyrotartaric  Add,  CgH^BrgO^,  is  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  bromine  and  itaconic  acid  and  crystallizes  in 
crusts  readily  soluble  in  water.^  When  boiled  with  water  and 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  sodium  salt  of  atonic  acid, 
CJi fi^,  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  in  thin  plates.  If  this 
be  then  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted 
with  ether,  the  acid  is  obtained  after  evaporation  of  the  ether 
in  characteristic  tufts  of  long  plates  having  a  satiny  lustre.  It 
separates  from  water  in  glistening  rhombic  crystals,  -which  melt 
at  164°.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  but  on  boiling  with  baryta- 
water,  the  barium  salt  is  obtained  of  the  liquid  dibasic  acid 
oxyitaconic  acid,  C^H^Og,  a  compound  which  has  not  been  fur- 
ther examined.  By  the  continued  action  of  baryta-water  the 
acid  is  split  up  into  formic  and  succinic  acids.  Aconic  acid  is 
not  attacked  by  acetic  anhydride.^  It  does  not  combine  with 
bromine  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  it  is  decomposed  when 
heated  with  bromine.^  The  constitution  of  this  compound  and 
of  the  others  belonging  to  this  group  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

Itatartaric  Acid,  Q^Q{OYi.)fi^,  is  produced  by  acting  with 
silver  oxide  on  a  solution  of  itadibrompyrotartaric  acid,^  or  by 

1  Fittig  and  Landolt,  Ann,  Chcm,  Pluann.  clxxxviii.  71. 

2  Swarts,  Zeilsch.  Chem.  1867,  648  ;  Fittig  and  LAndolt,  loc  eii, 
»  Swarts,  Jahresb.  1873,  683. 

*  Morawski,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chcm.  [2],  vii.  158. 

*  Kekule,  Ann.  Chcm.  Fhartn,  Suppl.  i.  339. 

*  Meilly,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxi.  163. 
7  Wichelhaus,  ib.  clxxi.  182. 

®  Kekiile,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  346. 
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boiling  chlor-itamalic  acid  with  caustic  lime.^  It  forms  a  glassy 
deliquescent  mass,  but  many  of  its  salts  crystallize  well.  The 
calcium  salt  ^C^UqOqCsl  +  HgO,  is  a  difficultly  soluble  crystalline 
precipitate. 

776  Citraconic  Acid,  CgHgO^.  To  prepare  this,  about  100 
grams  of  citric  acid  are  subjected  to  dry  distillation ;  from  the 
distillate  the  citraconic  anhydride  formed  is  separated  by 
repeated  acid  rectification,  and  this  in  contact  with  water 
gradually  combines  to  form  the  acid.^ 

Citraconic  acid  forms  monoclinic  deliquescent  prisms  which 
dissolve  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  less  than  half  their 
weight  of  water.  On  distillation,  the  acid  decomposes  again 
into  water  and  the  anhydride,  but  it  volatilizes  with  moderate 
ease  in  a  current  of  steam  w^hilst  on  heating  with  water  to 
120**  it  is  transformed  into  itaconic  acid.  Its  potassium  salt 
yields  on  electrolysis  allylene,  together  with  but  little  acrylic  and 
mesaconic  acids  (Aarland). 

Citraconic  Anhydride,  CgH^Og,  is  a  colourless  heavy  liquid 
which  boils  at  213°— 214". 

Citrachlorpyrotartaric  Acid,  C^HyClO^,  separates  out  gradually 
when  citraconic  anhydride  and  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  are 
allowed  to  stand  together.  It  crystallizes  from  warm  water  in 
glistening  tables  or  plates  which  melt  at  129^*  When  heated 
with  sodium  carbonate  solution  it  decomposes  into  hydroclUoric 
acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  methacrylic  acid,  C^HgOg  (p.  406). 

OUrahrompyrotartaric  Acid,  C5H7Br04,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acid  or  its  anhydride  in  the  cold  with  fuming 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  forms  transparent  well-formed  crystals 
belonging  to  the  monoolinic  system,  which  melt  at  148°  (Fittig 
and  Landolt).  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  it  yields  methacrylic  acid,  and  when  its  silver  salt  is 
heated  with  water  to  ISO"*  it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide,  silver 
bromide,  and  allyleiio.* 

Citramalic  Acid,  0^^11^(011)0^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
zinc  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorcitramalic  acid,^  and  forms 
large  crystals  which  melt  at  119^  and  on  distillation  split  up 
into  water  and  citraconic  anhydride.^ 

^  Morawski,  Joum,  Prakt,  Che.m,  [2],  xi.  450. 

*  Fittig  and  Landolt,  Ann,  Chcm,  Pharm.  clxxxviii.  71. 

*  Swarts,  Zeitseh.  Chem,  1866,  724  ;  Fittig  and  Landolt,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm, 
clxxxviii.  83.  *  Bourgoin,  Bull.  Soe.  Chim,  xxviiL  459. 

»  Cariofl,  Ann.  Chnm.  Pharm,  cxxix.  160. 
«  Morawski,  Jahresb,  1878,  721. 
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Chlorcitramalic  Acid,  C5HgCl(0H)0^  is  produced  by  acting 
with  hypochlorous  acid  on  a  citraconate/  or  by  leading  chlorine 
into  a  solution  of  citraconic  acid  or  its  sodium  salt.*  Mesaconic 
acid  also  is  transformed  in  this  way  into  chlorcitramalic  acid.^ 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  forms  glistening  crystals 
which  melt  at  about  100**.  When  boiled  with  an  excess  of 
baryta-water  it  is  transformed  into  oxycitraconic  acid, 
€5115(011)04,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms  and  unites  with 
hydrochloric  acid  at  100**  to  form  isochlordtramalic  acid.  This 
forms  tables  which  melt  at  160'',  and  is  probably  chl(ynnesamalic 
acid. 

Citratartaric  Add,  €5114(011)204,  was  obtained  by  Carius  by 
mixing  barium  chlorcitramalate  with  baryta- water,  evaporating 
at  100,*"  and  decomposing  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  also  formed  when  1  part  of  chlorcitramalic  acid  is  heated 
with  10  parts  of  water  to  100**  for  twelve  hours  (Morawski). 
On  evaporation  it  remains  as  a  syrup  which  gradually  becomes 
crystalline. 

CitradHyi'ompyrotartaHc  Acid,  C5HgBrj04.  Bromine  unites 
readily  with  citraconic  acid  in  the  cold  forming  this  acid,  which 
forms  fine  crystals  that  melt  at  150**  and  dissolve  easily  in 
water.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution,  it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide,  hydrobromic  acid, 
brommethacrylic  acid,  and  propionaldehyde.* 

777  Mesaconic  Acid,  CgHgO^,  was  obtained  by  Gottlieb  by 
warming  citraconic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  he  also 
pointed  out  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  similar  treatment  of 
itaconic  acid.^  Its  salts  were  then  examined  by  Pebal.®  Baup 
also  examined  this  acid  and  termed  it  acidc  citracartiquc  (from 
acidc  citraconiquc  and  ars)? 

It  is  also  produced  when  citraconic  acid  is  warmed  with 
hydriodic  acid  (Kekul(5),  hydrochloric  acid  (Swarts),  or  hydro- 
bromic acid  (Fittig) ;  or  when  the  acid  or  itaconic  acid  is 
heated  with  water  to  180° — 200°.®  For  its  preparation  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  citraconic  anhydride,  2  parts  of  water, 
and  3  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1074  is  evaporated  until 

^  Carius,  Ann.  Chain.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  201  ;  cxxix.  164. 

2  Gottlieb,  ib.  clx.  101. 

3  Morawski,  Joum.  PraU.  Chem.  [2],  x.  79  ;  xi.  466. 
*  Fittig  and  Krusciiinrk,  Ann.  Chem,  Phann.  ccvi.  1. 

»  Ann.  Chrm,  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  268.  «  lb.  Ixxviii.  129. 

"  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xxxiii.  192. 
»»  Swarts,  Jahrcah,  1 873,  579. 
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red  fumes  are  evolved,  and  the  acid  which  separates  out  on 
cooling  is  re-crystallized  from  hot  water  (Fittig  and  Landolt). 

Mesaconic  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  fine  needles  and  from 
alcohol  in  transparent  prisms ;  it  melts  at  200'',  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  volatilizes,  without  forming  an  anhydride,  and  yields 
a  vapour  having  an  irritating  odour.  One  hundred  parts  of  water 
dissolve  2*7  parts  of  the  acid  at  18**,  and  117*9  parts  at  the 
boiling  point  (Pebal).  Its  potassium  salt  yields  on  electrolysis 
the  same  products  as  are  obtained  when  potassium  citraconate 
is  similarly  treated  (Aarland).  The  acid  unites  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  when  heated,  producing  the 
corresponding  derivatives  of  citraconic  acid  (Fittig  and  Landolt), 

Mesadibrompyrotartaric  Add,  CgH^BroO^,  is  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  bromine  with  mesaconic  acid,  heat  being 
required  to  effect  the  combination.  It  forms  warty  crystals  and 
is  less  soluble  in  water  than  citradibrompyrotartaric  acid 
(Kekule,  Fittig,  and  Landolt).  When  boiled  with  water  it 
decomposes  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  the  anhydride  of  brom- 
citraconic  acid,  whilst  at  the  same  time  some  propionaldehyde 
is  also  produced.  If,  however,  it  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  it  yields  the  same  products  as  citradibrom- 
pyrotartaric acid  does,  together  with  isobrommethacrylic  acid 
(Fittig  and  Krusemark). 

778  The  Coiisliiutiaii  of  the  Pyrodtric  Adds.  When  the 
properties  of  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids,  are  compared  with 
one  another,  it  is  evident  that  these  bodies  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  fumaric  and  maleic  acids  do  ;  differing 
from  these  latter  by  containing  a  methyl  group  in  the  place  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen.  Their  isomerism  therefore  may  be  explained 
by  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  their  atoms  in  the  mole- 
cule (p.  214),  or  the  supposition  of  Fittig  may  be  adopted,  that 
as  citraconic  acid  forms  additive  products  readily  in  the  cold,  it 
contains  free  combining  units,  whilst  in  mesaconic  acid  these  do 
not  exist,  thus  leading  to  the  following  formulae : 

Citraconic  Acid.  Mesaconic  Acid. 

CH3  CH3 


A 


H.COjH  CCOgH 

II 
^C.COjH.  CHCOjH. 

Itaconic    acid    is  distinguished  from    these  inasmuch   as   on 
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decomposition  it  yields  isoallylene  but  no  allylene,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  contain  a  methyl  group.  Its  constitution 
will  therefore  be  represented  by  one  of  the  following  formulse : 


Itaconic  Acid. 


CHg  IZCH 

II  I 

C.COgH  CH.COjH 

I  I 

CH2.CO2H.  CH2.CO2IL 

Of  these,  Fittig  considers  the  latter  to  be  the  more  probable 
formula,  as  itaconic  acid  forms  additive  products  as  readily  as 
does  citraconic  acid.  It  also  explains  in  a  simple  manner  the 
formation  of  monobasic  aconic  acid  from  itadibrompyrotartaric 
acid,  whilst  its  properties  of  not  combining  with  bromine  in  the 
cold  and  being  unattacked  by  acetyl  chloride  shows  that  it  con- 
tains no  alcoholic  hydroxy! .  Baryta- water  converts  it  into 
dibasic  oxyaconic  acid,  which  readily  decomposes  into  formic  and 
succinic  acids.  These  observations  lead  to  the  following  formulae :  ^ 

Itadibrompyrotartaric  Acid.     Oxyitaconic  Acid.  Aconic  Acid. 

CHBrg  CH.OH  CH^ 


II  II 

CH.CO.OH  C.CO.OH  C.CO.OH 

I  I  I 

CH2.CO.OH.  CH2.CO.OH.  C.CO.OH. 

779  Crofaconic  Jcid,  C3H^(C02H)2.  This  acid,  isomeric  with 
pyrocitronic  acid,  is  prepared  from  y8-chlorcrotonic  acid.  The  ethyl 
salt  of  this  is  heated  with  potassium  cyanide  and  alcohol,  when 
potassium  /S-cyancroionate,  CH3.CHizC(CN)C02K,  is  obtained, 
which  forms  small  hard  crystals  and  is  transformed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  crotaconic  acid.  This  latter  exists  in  ill-defined, 
readily  soluble  crystals,  which  melt  at  119°  and  decompose  above 
130°  into  carbon  dioxide  and  crotonic  acid  - : 

CH3.CHziC(C02H)2    =    CH3.CHzzCH.CO2H    -f    CO2. 

Xeronic  Acid,  C8H,20^.  The  anhydride  is  formed  as  a  by- 
product in  the  preparation  of  citraconic  anhydride,  and  is  also 
obtained  in  smaller  quantity  on  distilling  this  substance,  also, 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clxxxviii.  100. 

'  Claus  and  Wasowicz,  Ann.  Cheni.  Pharm.  cxci.  33. 
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and  ia  large  amount,  together  with  other  bodies,  when  it  is 
boiled  some  time : 

2C,H,03    +    H^O     =    C3H,,03    +    200^. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  smelling  liquid,  but  little  soluble  in  water, 
possessing  at  first  a  sweet  but  afterwards  a  bitter  taste,  and 
boiling  at  242^  When  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  calcium 
chloride  added,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  of  calcium 
xeronate,  C8HiQ04Ca  +  HgO,  and  this  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  yield  xeronic  acid,  but  is  transformed 
again  into  the  anhydride.  It  is  from  this  behaviour  that  the 
acid  derives  its  name  (^^po9,  dry,  anhydrous). 

The  empirical  formula  of  xeronic  acid  shows  that  it  is  homo- 
logous with  citraconic  acid,  but  it  possesses  properties  very 
different  from  this,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  combine  either  with 
nascent  hydrogen  or  with  bromine. 

On  oxidation  with  solution  of  chromic  acid  it  yields  propionic 
acid.     It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  di-ethylfumaric  acid.^ 

Suberocarhoxylic  Acid,  or  Hexenyl  Tricarboxylic  Add, 
CoS^^iCO^H.)^,  By  passing  chlorine  into  fused  suberic  acid, 
'nwnochlorsuheric  acid,  CqHiiC1(C02H)2,  is  produced  as  a  syrupy 
liquid  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  Tliis  is  transformed 
into  the  above  acid  when  heated  with  potassium  cyanide 
solution  and  then  boiled  with  potash.  It  forms  fine  glistening 
crystals.^ 

*  Roser,  Ber.  Deutach,  Chem.  Oes.  xv.  2012. 
^  Bauer  and  Groger,  Monatseh.  Chcm.  i.  610. 
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780  A  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  this  series  of 
hydrocarbons  consists  in  heating  the  haloid  ethereal  salts  of  the 
dyad  alcohol  radicals  with  alcoholic  potash,  when  the  reaction 
takes  place  in  two  stages  : 

Ethylene  Bromide.  Bromethylene. 

CH^Br  CHj 


+    KOH    =      II        +    KBr    +    HjO. 
CH^Br  CHBr. 

Acetylene. 

CHg  CH 


+     KOH     =        III        +     KBr    +    Bfi. 
CHBr  CH 

These  hydrocarbons  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes  :  ^ 
(1)  Those  of  the  first  class  are  the  tme  homologues  of  acetylene, 
and  contain,  like  it,  carbon  atoms  trebly  linked.     They  are  ob- 
tained from  the  dibromides  of  those  defines  whose  constitution 
admits  of  a  treble  linkage  of  the  carbon  atoms : 

Methylacetylene. 

CHo  CH« 

I  J 

CHBr    =    C        +     2HBr. 


CHjBr         CH 

Melhvl-othvl-acetylene. 

CH3.CHBr.CHBr.C,H5    =    CHa.feC.'C^Hs    +    2HBr. 

They  are  also  obtained  from  the  diclilorides  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  the  aldehydes  ;  heptalde- 
hyde,  CgHjgCOH,  thus  yields  pcntylacdylciu,  C^^^C=GVL,     In 

^  Hcnr}%  Bcr.  Dcutach.  Chan.  Gcs.  viii.  400. 
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the  same  way  they  are  produced  from  certain  ketones;  thus 
methyl-ethyl-ketone  yields  ethyl  acetylene : 

C2H5.CO.CM3     =     C^H^.  C — C  H     +     M.2^- 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  class  may  also  be  obtained  from 
acetylene,  by  the  replacement  of  one  or  both  atoms  of  hydrogen 
by  alcohol  radicals. 

Tho  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  acetylene  may  readily  be 
replaced  by  certain  metals,  such  as  silver  and  copper,  and  its 
homologues  which  contain  the  group,  — C=CH,  possess  one 
hydrogen  atom  which  admits  of  similar  replacement.  These 
may,  therefore,  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  in  ammoniacal 
solution  they  yield  a  precipitate  with  a  silver  salt  or  with 
cuprous  chloride,  whilst  the  hydrocarbons  containing  two 
alcohol  radicals  do  not  do  so. 

(2)  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  second  class  contain  the  group 
— HCmCUCH — ,  and  are  derived  from  the  haloid  ethereal 
salts  of  olefines,  or  from  those  obtained  from  ketones,  in  which 
a  treble  linkage  of  the  carbon  atoms  cannot  occur.  Thus 
amylene  bromide  yields  dimethyl-isoallylene  : 

'\cBr.CHBr.CH3    =         '^CziCziCH-    -h    2HBr. 
CH3/  CH3/ 

And   the  chloride    obtained    from  di-isopropyl    ketone  yields 
tetramethyl-allylene : 

CH3V  yGn.2  CH3V  yCHj 

>CH.CCLCH<  =  >CziCz:C<       +  2HC1. 

CU/  \CH3  CU/  ^CHj 

These  hydrocarbons  do  not  yield  any  metallic  compounds. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  third  class  contain  two  groups  of  doubly- 
linked  carbon  atoms.  The  only  member  of  the  class  yet  known  is 
(Imllyl,  CgHjQ,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  allyl  iodide, 
and  having  the  constitution  CH2Z;CH.CH2.CH2.CH=:CH2. 
This  also  does  not  contain  any  hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by 
metals. 

Tlie  hydrocarbons  of  the  Cn  C2n.2  series  are  also  produced  by 
the  electrolysis  of  acids  of  the  series  Cq  H2n^04 ;  thus  fumaric 
acid  yields  acetylene  : 

CH.CO2H  CH 

II  -      III       -h     2C0,     +     H.; 

CH.C0,1[  CH 

VOL.    III.  G   G* 
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whilst  itaconic  acid  gives  isoallylene  : 

CIL  CH« 

I  II 

C.CO.H    =    C        +    2C0,    +     K 


'2"-     —     ^         ^     ^^^2     ^     ^r 


CHJJ.CO2H       CHg 

They  are  also  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  various  organic  substances. 

These  hydrocarbons  unite  with  the  elements  of  the  chlorine 
group  to  form  two  classes  of  compounds,  the  first  class  being 
formed  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  the  chlorous  element. 
The  bodies  thus  obtained  belong  to  the  define  type,  and  they 
again  combine  with  two  more  atoms  of  the  halogen.  They 
behave  similarly  with  the  hydracids,  the  halogen  combining 
with  the  carbon  atom  poorest  in  hydrogen. 


ETHINE  COMPOUNDS. 

781  Acetylene,  or  -ff^Ai?*^,  CgH^,  was  first  exammed  by  Edmund 
Davy,  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  greyish-brown 
mass  produced  by  heating  carbonized  tartar  and  charcoal  powder 
together  in  an  attempt  to  prepare  potassium.  He  described  the 
gas  as  a  new  hydrocarbon  which  he  called  klumene,  but  did  not 
submit  it  to  further  examination,  the  mass  from  which  it  was 
obtained  being  considered  by  him  to  be  a  carburet  of  potassium.^ 

The^e  observations  were  however  quite  forgotten  until  Berthe- 
lot  re-discovered  this  hydrocarbon  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
acetylene.^  He  obtained  it  by  passing  ethylene,  or  the  vapours 
of  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
Berthelot  also  observed  its  existence  in  coal-gas,  which,  how- 
ever, contains  only  about  0*06  per  cent.  He  found  further,  that 
it  is  produced  when  an  induction-spark  is  passed  through  marsh 
gas,  ethylene,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  and  also 
when  the  vapours  of  ether,  amylene,  and  other  volatile  carbon 
compounds  undergo  incomplete  combustion. 

Synthesis,  By  far  the  most  important  observation  made  by 
Berthelot  on  this  subject  is,  however,  the  synthesis  of  acetylene 

^  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,ijA\\.  144, 

2  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  [3].  Ixvii.  62  ;  [4],  ix.  413  ;  xiii.  143  ;  Bril.  Assoc  Eqy. 
1836  (part  2),  pp.  62—64  ;  Thomson,  Records,  iv.  1836,  pp.  321—323. 


which  he  effected  by  passing  a  powerful  electric  current  between 
two  carbon  poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  apparatun 
which  ho  employed  is  shown  in  Fig,  119.  Tlie  glass  vessel  0 
is  closed  by  doubly-bored  corks  which  carry  glass  tubes,  the 
narrow  tubes  (t  t)  serving  for  conducting  hydrogen  to  and  fi-orn 
the  vessel,  whilst  through  the  wider  tubes  (T  T)  stout  copper 
rods  pass.  One  end  of  each  of  these  is  attached  to  poles  of 
purified  gas-carbon,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  a 
battery  of  .50  Bunson  elements.  The  acetylene  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  arc,  mixed  with  hydrogen,  is  passed  into 
an  am moniacal  solution  of  Cuprous  chloride,  and  the  red  insoluble 
copper  compound  thus  obtained  (which  is  more  fully  described 
further  on),  is  then  tre.ited  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  acetylene 
is  liberated.' 


iVjiother  interesting  fact  respecting  the  formation  and  decom- 
position of  acetylene  has  been  recently  not*d  by  Berthelot. 

In  the  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  fil.lOO  units 
of  heat  .ire  absorbed,  so  that  the  sudflen  decomposition  of 
acetylene  should  cause  a  rise  of  temperature  amounting  to 
3000°.  But  this  sudden  decomposition  cannot  be  effected 
either  by  heat  or  by  means  of  the  electric  spark ;  it  can,  how- 
ever, easily  be  brought  about  by  exploding  by  Ihe  spark  0"1 
grm.  of  fulminating  mercury  in  a  volume  of  about  20  to  25 
cbc.  of  acetylene,  when  a  violent  detonation  occurs  and  the 
acetylene  is  suddenly  decomposed  into  finely  divided  caibon  and 
its  nvm  volume  of  hydrogen.' 

Acetylene  is  likewise  produced  when  the  vapour  of  chloroform 
is  passed  over  red-hot  copper  (Berthelot),  or  when  chloroform  is 
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heateil  with  Notlium.*     It  is  furmed  alsu  in  tho  E^lectrolysia  < 
fumaric  and  maleic  aciils.^ 

78a  Preparation.  For  its  preparation  ethylene  bromide  is 
allowfd  to  drop  slowly  into  a  concentrated  boiling  solution  of 
caustic  potash  in  alcohol,  the  evolved  gas  being  passed  through 
a  second  similar  boiling  solution  in  order  to  free  it  from  brom- 
ethylene.*  According  to  Zeiael,  the  above  treatment  does  not 
completely  remove  the  latter  compound,  but  this  may  be 
effected  by  passing  the  gas  over  moderately-heated  soda-lime.* 


Acetylene  is  moreover  furnied  in  large  fjuantity  when  the 
vapour  of  ethylene  chloride  is  passed  over  heated  lime  or  soda- 
lime,'  It  is  also  produced  abundantly  in  the  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  coal-gas,  as  may  be  well  shown  when  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen- 
bumer  "  burns  down."  "  If  a  large  glass  globe  be  hoM  for  a  few 
minutes  over  the  burner  and  then  a  few  drops  of  cuprous 
chloride  poured  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  globe  a  dark  red 
film  is  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.    To  prepare  the  copper 

'  Fittig,  Zfiiteh.  Ckem.  188S,  127.  *  Jim.  Cheats  Fharm.  nuii.  86, 

■  Miunikow,  ^nn.  Chtm.  Pharm.  cxriii.  330 ;  Sawitsoh,  I'A.  pxi'i,  184  ;  Sabuw- 
jmr,  ib.  clxxvili.  111.  *  li.  rxci.  S7L..^ 

»  von  Wiliin,  Str.  DfulMh.  Chem.  Oa.  rii.  S.12. 

■  Rieth,  ZnUfk.  Chmt.  lSfl7.  BBS. 
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compound  in  larger  quautity,  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  120  b 
employed,  the  products  of  combustion  being  drawn  by  means  of 
an  aspirator  tlirough  a  cylinder  containing  the  aaimoniacal  copper 
solution.  Since,  however,  a  current  of  air  accompanies  the  acety- 
lene the  cuprous  oxide  soon  becomes  oxidized  and  the  formation 
of  the  red  compound  ceases.  A  richer  yield  of  this  latter 
compound  is  obtained  when  an  apparatus  is  used  similar  to  that 
described  by  Berthelot.'  The  burner,  A  A  (Fig.l2I),  is  connected 
with  the  brass  tube,  B  B  B,  the  downward  bent  portion  of  which 
is  cooled  in  order  to  condense  the  water.  This  collects  in  F, 
whilst  the  gas  is  drawn  through  the  cuprous  solution  by  means 
of  the  aspiration  of  the  Bunsen-pump.   The  atop-cock,  U,  serves 


to  regulate  the  stream  of  gas,  so  that  neither  coai-gas  nor  air  is 
in  excess.  Thb  apparatus  may  be  kept  at  work  for  many  days ; 
every  morning  the  current  of  gas  Is  stoppeil  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  order  to  allow  the  copper  compound  to  settle.  When 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  precipitate  has  been  deposited  in  R,  the 
flask  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  one,  and  this  in  its  turn 
byauother  flask  containing  the  cuprous  solution.  The  liquid  is 
drawn  otf  by  means  of  a  siphon,  and  the  residue  is  washed 
repeatedly  with  distilled  water  until  the  ammonia  is  completely 
removed,  as  otherwise  the  moiat  compound  quickly  oxidizes. 
By  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  ethylene  is  liberated,  but 
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this  always  contains  a  little  chlorethylene  (Berthelot,  Zeisel). 
By  means  of  this  apparatus  Berthelot  obtained  in  one  night  a 
quantity  of  the  cuprous  compound  sufficient  to  yield  four  J  iters 
of  acetylene.  An  improved  form  of  the  apparatus  has  been 
described  by  Jungfleisch.^ 

Berthelot  gives  the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  a 
solution  best  adapted  for  the  absorption  of  acetylene.  Cupric 
oxide  is  dissolved  in  cold  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  is  poured  into  flasks  half  filled  with  copper  turnings. 
The  liquid  quickly  becomes  colourless  and  then  commercial 
ammonia  (well  cooled  by  water)  is  added  until  the  solution  has  a 
slightly  acid  reaction,  after  which  the  liquid  is  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia.  All  these  operations  must  be  quickly  performed,  and 
air  excluded  as  much  as  possible. 

783  Properties,  Acetylene  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  a 
peculiar  unpleasant  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*91.  Cailletet 
has  condensed  it  at  +  1°  under  a  pressure  of  48  atmospheres, 
to  a  mobile  highly  refiractive  liquid,^  whilst  Ansdell  found  that 
at  0**  a  pressure  of  21*5  atmospheres  suffices  for  producing  the 
liquid,  and  that  at  this  temperature  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0'451.^  Water  at  18°  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  acetylene, 
whilst  six  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid 
are  needed.  When  ignited  it  bums  with  a  very  smoky  flame, 
and  with  oxygen  it  forms  a  highly  explosive  mixture.  Ethylene 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  ammonia  on  the  acetylene- 
copper  compound,  and  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  acety- 
lene is  brought  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  the  two  gases 
unite,  forming  ethylene.* 

Acetylene  unites  with  haloid  hydracids,  first  forming  mono- 
substitution-products  of  ethylene,  and  tliese  combine  with  a 
second  molecule  of  the  acid,  thus  giving  rise  to  ethidene 
compounds.^ 

Conccnti*ated  sulphuric  acid  slowly  absorbs  acetylene,  and 
when  this  solution  is  diluted  with  water  and  distilled,  croton- 
aldehyde  (p.  403)  passes  over,  the  formation  of  which  may  be 
readily  explained  ;  acetylene  combining  with  water  first  to  form 
acetaldehyde,  and  this  then  condensing  to  crotonaldehyde. 

^  Compt.  Urnd,  xc.  364. 
'  V(»iipt.  Jieiid.  Ixxxv.  851. 
'  Chtm.  Kf'toitf  xl.  136. 

*  von  AVildo,  Bcr,  Dcut'ich,  Chan.  Ges.  vii.  353. 

*  Berthelot,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  cjixxii.  122  ;  Keboul,  Bcr.  Deutsche   Chem. 
Ces.  V.  326. 
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Chromic  acid  solution  oxidizes  acetylene  to  acetic  acid,  aldehyde 
lieing  an  intermediate  product,  whilst  an  alkaline  solution  of 
potassium  pormangnnate  transforms  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

When  acetylene  is  brought  in  contact  with  mercuric  bromide 
and  water,  it  combines  wiili  the  latter  slowly  in  tlie  cold,  or 
more  quickly  on  heating,  forming  acetaldehyde.  The  part  played 
by  the  mercuric  bromide  in  this  reaction  is  not  understood. 
With  water  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
no  combination  occurs.' 

Although  acetylene  is  formed  from  its  elements  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  electric  arc,  it  ia  decomposed  i^ain  by  the  passage 
of  the  induction  spark  (Berthelot). 

Acetyiene  is  poisonous,  combining  with  the  hjemoglobin  of 
the  blood  to  form  a  compound  similar  to  that  yielded  by  carbon 
monoxide,  hut  its  poisonous  action  is  less  energetic  than  that  of 
the  latter  body.^ 


Metallic  Compoctnds  of  Acetylene. 

784  When  sodium  is  gently  heated  in  acetylene  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin  white  layer  of  CjHNa,  and  at  a  dark  red 
heat  this  passes  into  a  black  mass  of  CjNa,.  At  the  same  time 
small  quantities  of  ethylene  and  ethane  are  formed.  Wlien 
potassium  is  fused  in  acetylene  the  compound  C^K^  is  formed, 
and  the  mass  becomes  incandescent.  All  these  compounds  are 
acted  upon  by  water  with  exjilosive  violence,  acetylene  being 
again  formed.' 

Calcium  Acdylide,  C^Ca,  is  obtained  when  an  alloy  of  calcium 
and  zinc  is  strongly  heated  with  charcoal.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  calcium  hydroxide  and  acetylene.* 

Cupnms  Acetylide.Cfiu^-h'H^O.  Quet  observed  that  when 
the  induction  spark  is  passed  into  alcohol,  or  when  its  vapour  ia 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  a  gaa  is  formed  which 
yields  precipitates  with  ainmoniacal  cuprous  chloride  solution 
and  silver  solution,  and  that  these  products  explode  when 
heated  or  on  percussion.^    Buttger  obtained  similar  precipitates 

'  KuUcbarow,  Ber.  DtutxK.  Chem.  Oa  ii».  1540. 

-■  Risrrow  and  Liebreich,  Ber.  DeuturA.  Chtm.  On.  i.  220, 

"  Bcrthdol,  Bull.  Ser.  Chim.  1886,  v.  183 ;  Ann.  CMrm,  Pharv\.  ,-x![jii\.  1  r.O, 

'  Wehlor,  Ann.  Chrm.  I'lutrm.  Eiiir.  220. 

'  Complct  lUndia;  xWi.  803  i  Ann.  Ckrm   Pham.  rviii.  IHI- 
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by  passing  coal-gas  through  these  solutions,  and  he  termed  the 
red  flocculent  substance  a  copper-hydrocarbon  compound,  as  it 
is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon 
and  cuprous  chloride.^  Torrey  then  stated  that  as  early  as 
1839  he  had  found  in  the  copper  gas-pipes  in  New  York  a 
brown  scaly  deposit  which  exploded  violently  on  percussion  or 
when  heated  to  200V  Berthelot  was  the  first  to  examine  this 
substance  more  minutely,  and  Crova  pointed  out  that  it  is  also 
formed  when  moist  acetylene  is  brought  into  contact  with 
metallic  copper.' 

The  preparation  of  this  copper  compound  has  already  been 
fully  described.  It  forms  a  dark  red  amorphous  precipitate,  which 
when  dry  explodes  either  on  percussion  or  on  heating  to  about 
100** — 120**,  leaving  behind  a  velvety  black  powder  which  con- 
tains charcoal  and  copper.  When  brought  in  contact  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  finely  divided  iodine,  ignition  takes  place. 
The  formation  of  this  compound  is  so  characteristic  and 
delicate  that  according  to  Berthelot  the  presence  of  0*005  mg. 
of  acetylene  can  thus  be  recognised. 

The  constitution  of  this  compound  has  as  yet  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Berthelot  gave  to  it  the  formula  (C2HCu2)20,  and 
termed  it  cuproso-acetyl  oxide,^  but  Blochmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  found,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  analysis,  numbers 
giving  the  composition  CgHgCugO,  which  corresponds  with  the 
formula  given  above.^  When  acetylene  is  passed  into  a  solution 
of  cuprous  chloride  in  potassium  chloride  a  red  precipitate  is 
likewise  produced,  and  this,  according  to  Berthelot,  is  cuproso- 
acetyl  chloride,  CgHCugCl.  If  this  formula  be  correct,  the 
compound  precipitated  from  ammoniacal  solution  will  be  the 
corresponding  hydroxide,  and  the  constitution  of  these  compounds 
would  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae  : 

Cuproso  acetyl  Hydroxide.  Cuproao-acetyl  Chloride. 

CH=C— Cu— Cu— OH.  CH^C— Cu— Cu— CI. 

Berthelot  has  also  prepared  other  cuproso-acetyl  salts,  but  has 
not  published  any  analyses. 

Silver  Acetylide,  CgAgg  +  HgO,  is  formed  as  a  white  or 
yellowish  precipitate  by  passing  acetylene  into  an  ammoniacal 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Phami.  cix.  351. 
3  Jahrcsb.  1859,  222. 

«  lb,  1862,  442. 

*  Ann,  Chcm,  Phartn,  cxxxviii.  245. 
^  lb.  clxxiii.  174. 
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solutioD  of  silver  nitrate.  In  the  dry  state  it  explodes  even 
more  easily  than  the  copper  compound.  Blochmann's  analyses 
give  the  above  formula,  but  Berthelot  considers  the  compound 
to  be  aTgcntaeetyl  oxide,  (CjHAgj)jO,  and  he  has  prepared  the 
corresponding  chloride,  C^HAg^Cl,  from  a  solution  of  silver 
chloride  in  ammonia. 

K  silver-acetyUde  be  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
ether  until  this  is  decolorized,  and  the  liquid  be  then  evaporated, 
yellow  crystals  are  formed  which  have  a  repulsive  odoiir,  and 
the  vapour  strongly  attacks  the  eyes.  According  to  Berend 
they  possess  the  formula  C^HjIj,  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
acetylene  when  heated  with  alcoholic  potash.'  The  coostitutiou 
of  this  compound  is  not  known. 

When  acetylene  is  passed  into  an  amnioniacal  solution  of  aureus 
thiosulphate,  a  yellow  highly  explosive  precipitate  is  funned,  whilst 
in  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercury  potassium  iodide  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  obtained  having  the  composition  C^HHgl.HgO ; 
this  explodes  slightly  on  heating,  and  yields  acetylene  on 
treatment  with  acids," 


Haloid  Ethebeal  Salts  of  Acetylene. 

785  Acttylenc  Dichloride,  CjHjCl^.  When  acetylene  and  chlorine 
are  brought  in  contact  deflagration  usually  occute  and  carbon  is 
separated.  Sometimes,  however,  under  conditions  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  determined,  the  dichloride  is  produced.  This 
latter  may  be  easily  obtained  pure  by  passing  acetylene  into  mode- 
rately cooled  antimony  pentachloride,  when  crystalline  plates  of 
CjHjClj.SbClg  are  formed,  and  this  on  heating  splits  up  into 
antimony  trichloride  and  acetylene  dichloride.'  This  latter  is  a 
mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  55°  and  has  an  odour  resembling 
that  of  chloroform. 

Acetylene  Tetrtwldorule ,  CjHjCl^,  is  obtained  when  the  double 
compound  just  described  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  antimony 
pentachloride,  and  also  when  phosjjhorus  pentat-hluride  acts  on 
dichloracetaldehyde,*  or  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  ethylene 

'  Ann.  Chem.  Fharm.  atxxf.  2C7. 

*  BiuMt.  Cheta.  Nem*,  ztl.  S8. 

*  Berthelot  and  JunEfleinch,  Af*.  Oxm.  Pharm.  .Siijiiil.  vii.  362. 

*  PMnnOBUd  Pinati,  Jahrtth.  1871,  SOS. 
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chloride  (p.  41).  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  147*',  and  at  0**  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*614. 

Acetylene  Dibromide,  CjHgBrj,  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
acetylene  and  bromine,^  but  is  not  easily  obtained  pure  in  this 
way.  It  may,  however,  be  readily  prepared  from  the  tetra- 
bromide  by  decomposing  its  well-cooled  alcoholic  solution  with 
zinc,  and  after  the  reaction  is  over,  precipitating  with  water.* 
It  is  liquid  having  a  chloroform-like  smell,  boiling  at  110** — 111**, 
and  having  at  23**  a  specific  gravity  of  2*20. 

Acetylene  TetrcLbromide,  CgH^Br^  is  obtained  by  passing 
acetylene  into  bromine  under  water.  It  is  a  liquid  which  at 
IT'5  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*9493.  At  190°  it  decomposes 
into  hydrobromic  acid  and  tribromethylene,  but  under  a  pressure 
of  36  mm.  of  mercury  it  boils  at  137**.' 

Acetylene  IH-iodide,  CgHglg.  This  compound  separates  out  in 
crystals  when  acetylene  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  iodine  and 
absplute  alcohol.  The  liquid  is  removed  by  the  filter-pump, 
the  residue  washed  with  dilute  potash  solution  and  then  re- 
crystallized  from  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  long  thin  flexible  needles 
which  possess  a  strong  and  characteristic  odour.  It  melts  at 
73**,  but  it  volatilizes  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  may  be 
sublimed  without  decomposition. 

Together  with  this  compound,  an  isomeric  liquid  di-iodide  is 
formed  which  decomposes  on  heating,  and  also  a  more  volatile 
iodine  compound  which  escapes  with  the  unabsorbed  acetyleno.* 


Substitution-products  of  Acetylene. 

786  ifonochloracetylene,  CgHCl.  By  the  reduction  of  chloral- 
did  (Part  I.  p.  538)  a  dichloracrylic  acid  is  produced,  and  this 
on  boiling  with  baryta-water  decomposes  into  monochloracetylene, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide  : 

CCl^nCaCOgH    =    CC1=CH    -f     HCl    -fCOg. 

The  pure  gas  is  spontaneously  explosive,  yielding  carbon  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  does  not  explode  when  it  is  diluted  with 
hydrogen.  When  this  mixture  is  passed  into  bromine  it  forms  the 

^  Berthelot,  Ann.  Chem,  Phann.  cxxiv.  272  ;  Sabanejew,  clxxriii.  116. 
'  Sabanejew,  Bar.  DetUsck.  Chcm.  Oes.  ix.  1441  ;  Anschutz,  ib.  xii.  2074. 

*  Sabanejew,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm.  clxxviii.  113. 

*  Ibid,  clxxviii.  118. 
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crystalline  tetrabromide  CjHClBr^,  a  substance  which  is  also 
produced  when  bromine  acts  upon  ethyl  chloride,  and  is  known 
as  a'chlortetrdbromethane} 

When  passed  into  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  ammonia, 
monochloracetylene  produces  a  yellowish  red  precipitate,  whilst 
with  silver  nitrate  solution  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  Both 
compounds  are  highly  explosive.* 

Monobromacetylene,  CgHBr,  is  formed  when  bromethylene 
dibromide  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash.*  The  gas  thus  pro- 
duced is  mixed  with  much  free  acetylene.  An  almost  pure 
product  is  got  by  the  decomposition  of  dibromethylene  dibromide 
according  to  the  following  equation : 

CHsjBr— CBrg    =    CH=CBr    +    HBr    ^    Br,. 

The  bromine  which  is  liberated  oxidizes  the  alcohol  to  formic 
acid.* 

The  gas  liquefies  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  and 
in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  purple-coloured,- very 
smoky  flame.  When  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen  explosion 
occurs.  If,  however,  the  compound  be  diluted  with  an  indifferent 
gas  and  the  mixture  brought  in  contact  with  air,  white  clouds 
of  bromacetic  acid  are  produced.^  With  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cuprous  chloride  it  produces  a  red  precipitate,  which,  according 
to  Reboul,  is  copper  acetylide.  It  unites  with  bromine,  forming 
pentabromethane. 


PROPINE  COMPOUNDS. 

787  Methyl' Acetylene,  or  AllylenefiH^.C^CH,  was  first  obtained 
by  Markownikow  by  heating  propylene  bromide  with  alcoholic 
potash,*  and  almost  simultaneously  by  Sawitsch  by  acting  on 
brom-propylene  with  a  solution  of  sodium  ethylate.^  It  is  also 
formed  by  heating  )9-chlorpropylene  with  caustic  potash  and 
alcohol,®  and  further,  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  dichlorinated 

^  Denzel,  Ser.  DetUseh,  Chem,  Oes,  xi.  1739. 
'  Wallach,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cciii.  87. 

•  Sawitsch,  Ann,  Chem,  Phann,  cxix.  183  ;  Ivo1k)u1,  16.  cxxiv.  267. 

*  Reboul,  ib.  cxxv.  81. 

5  Fontaine,  ib.  clx'u  260, 

«  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxviii.  830.  '  lb.  cxix.  185. 

8  Friedel,  ib,  cxxxiv.  262. 
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dimethyl-methylene  chloride  (dichloracetone  chloride)  ^  or  its 
isomeride  tetrachlor-glycide  (p.  356).  The  last-named  compound 
yields  in  addition  propylene,*  and  probably  the  iso-allylene  de- 
scribed belovf .  For  the  preparation  of  methyl-acetylene  propylene 
bromide  is  used,  and  the  method  corresponds  exactly  to  that 
by  which  acetylene  is  prepared  from  ethylene  bromide.^ 

Allylene  is  a  gas  possessing  a  strong  smell,  which,  however,  is 
less  unpleasant  than  that  of  acetylene.  It  takes  fire  readily,  and 
bums  with  a  very  smoky  flame.  It  combines  slowly  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  dimethylmethylene  chloride, 
whilst  it  is  absorbed  by  highly-concentrated  hydrobromic  acid 
with  formation  of  dimethylmethylene  bromide  and  a  little  fi- 
brompropylene.*  If  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  be  poured 
into  a  flask  filled  with  allylene,  dimethyl-methylene  iodide^ 
CH3CI2.CH3,  is  produced,  a  heavy  liquid  which  boils,  with  con- 
siderable decomposition,  at  147° — 148**,^  and  when  acted  on  by 
silver  oxide  is  transformed  into  acetone.^  By  the  direct  union 
of  allylene  with  water,  in  presence  of  mercuric  bromide,  acetone 
is  readily  formed  (see  Part  I.  568).  Potassium  permanganate 
oxidizes  allylene  in  the  cold,  yielding  formic,  oxalic,  and  malonic 
acids.  An  aqueous  chromic  acid  solution,  on  the  other  hand, 
converts  it  into  propionic  acid  (Berthelot).  When  allylene  is 
gently  heated  with  sodium,  it  is  decomposed  with  separation  of 
carbon  and  hydrog^en  and  formation  of  sodium  acetyUde.^ 

788  Metallic  Compounds  of  Allyknc.  If  sodium  be  covered  with 
ether,  then  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  allylene  led  in,  the 
gas  is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantity,  and  after  standing  for 
a  few  days  sodium-allylene,  CgHgNa,  is  formed,  together  with 


propane :  ® 


5C3H,    +     4Na     =     4C3H3Na     +     CJl.. 


It  is  a  colourless  crystalline  powder  which  becomes  resinous  in 
the  air,  and  frequently  takes  fire  on  exposure. 

When  allylene  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in 
ammonia,  a  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate  of  cuprous  allylide, 
(CgH^gCug,  is  thrown  down.     This  becomes  incandescent  when 

^  Boreche  and  Fittig,  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  cxxxiii.  119. 
«  Pfeffer  and  Fittig,  ib.  cxxxv.  866. 

*  Liebermann,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  266. 

*  Reboul,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys  [5],  xiv.  465. 

*  Oppenheim,  Zeitsch.  Che^n.  1865,  719  ;  Semenow,  ih.  1865,  725. 
•*  Sorokin,  ZeUsch.  Chem.  1871,  264. 

'  Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  (4)  ix.  935. 
^  Lagemiark,  Journ,  Buss.  Chem.  Gcs.  xii.  288. 
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heated,  and  on  treatment  with  fajdrochloric  acid  evolves  allyl- 
ene.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  which  contains  ammonium 
chloride  in  solution,  and  this  explains  the  &ct  that  when  cuprous 
chloride  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  then 
satorated  with  ammonia,  this  liquid  absorbs  allylene,  but  does 
not  yield  any  precipitate  with  it.  The  composition  of  copper- 
allylide  has  not  been  exactly  determined,  but  it  probably 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  following  compound. 

SUrer'AUylide,  CjH^Ag.  When  allylene  is  passed  into  an 
ammoniacal  silver  solution,  this  compound  is  formed  as  a  white 
exceedingly  light  precipitate,  consisting  of  microscopic  needles. 
This  changes  colour  on  standing,  and  more  quickly  when  in  the 
moist  state,  becoming  at  first  reddish-yeUow  and  then  green,  and, 
as  in  the  case  with  silver  chloride,  this  change  of  colour  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  substantial  alteration  in  the  composition  of 
the  compound. 

This  substance  is  decomposed  by  mineral  acids  and  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  allylene  being  evolved.  It  deflagrates  when 
heated,  frequently  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  150°,  with  separa- 
tion of  spongy  charcoal 

By  the  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  allylene  is  converted  into  iodallylene,  CgHgl.  This  is 
a  liquid  which  boils  at  98**,  possesses  a  penetrating  odour,  and 
strongly  attacks  the  eyes  and  mucous  membranea  It  is 
retransformed  into  allylene  when  treated  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Liebermann). 

789  Haloid  Ethereal  Salt^  of  Allylene.  The  dichloracotone 
chloride  already  described  is  allylene  tetrachloride,  CHj.CCl^. 
CHClj.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  together  for  some  time 
phosphorus  pentacliloride  and  dichloracetone  (Part  I.  p.  571). 
It  is  an  oily  liquid  which  has  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant 
smell,  and  boils  at  153**. 

Allylene  Dihromide,  CjH^Brg,  is  obtained,  together  with  the 
compound  next  described,  by  acting  on  allylene  with  bromine,* 
and  is  also  formed  when  brompropylene  bromide  is  heateil  with 
silver  acetate.^  It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  boiling  at  130** — 132°. 

Allylene  Tetrahromide,  CgH^Br^,  boils  with  {mrtial  decom- 
position at  225° — 230°,  but  under  a  diminished  pressure  distils 
unchanged. 

'  Oppenheim,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  126. 

'  Linnemanii,  ib.  cxxxvi.  56.  / 
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AUylene  IH-4odid€,  CgH^Ig,  is  formed  when  allylene  is  exposed 
to  sunlight  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide.     It  is  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  at  198°.* 

lodallylene  Di-iodide,  C3H3I3,  is  obtained  by  shaking  up  silver 
allylide  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine  so  long  as  this  is 
decolorized,  then  adding  a  quantity  of  iodine  equal  to  that 
already  used,  and  afterwards  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  until 
the  colour  of  the  iodine  has  disappeared.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
needles  which  readily  decompose  with  separation  of  iodine 
(Liebermann). 

Iso-allylene,  or  Allene,  CH2~Cii:CHj,  is  foimed  by  the 
electrolysis  of  the  potassium  salt  of  itaconic  acid,  C^H.^(C0^E[)2, 
and  is  a  gas  which,  in  smell,  resembles  allylene,  but  it  does  not 
precipitate  ammoniacal  silver  or  copper  solution.* 

The  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  Hartenstein  from  dichlorhydrin 
is  doubtless  identical  with  iso-allylene.  When  this  latter  is 
heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  /3-chlorallyl  chloride, 
CHCtuCH — CHgCl,  is  formed,  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant 
though  somewhat  pungent  odour,  and  boiling  at  109^  When 
treated  with  sodium,  in  the  presence  of  benzene,  it  yields  a  gas 
which  likewise  yields  no  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  silver 
solution. 

Iso-allylene  combines  with  bromine  to  form  iso-allylene 
tetrabi'omide,  CgH^Br^,  a  compound  which  dissolves  readily  in 
ether  and  crystallizes  in  tablets  melting  at  195.°^ 


BUTINE  COMPOUNDS. 

790  EthyUacetylcne,  CH3.CH2.C=CH,  is  obtained  from  ethyl- 
methyl-ketone  by  a  reaction  which  has  already  been  described 
(Part  I.  p.  182).  It  boils  at  18",  has  a  pungent  odour,  and  gives, 
with  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  a  white,  and  with  one  of 
cuprous  chloride,  a  yellow,  precipitate.  It  forms  with  bromine 
the  crystalline  tetrabromide.* 

CrotonylenCy  C^H^,  was  obtained  by  Caventou  by  heating 
brom-butylene  with  sodium  ethylate.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils 
between  18"  and   24?°,   possesses   a   pungent  odour  somewhat 

*  Oppenheim,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  iv.  434. 

^  Aarland,  Journ.  Prakt,  Clicm.  [2J,  vi.  2r)6. 
'  Hartenstein,  Journ.  Prakt.  Chcm,  [2],  \ii.  310. 

*  Bruglants,  Bcr.  Dc^Usch.  Chcm.  Gcs,  viii.  410. 
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resembling  that  of  the  leek,  and  tlie  density  of  its  vapour  is 
1936.  It  combines  with  bromine  to  yield  crotonylene  telra- 
hrcnn  iih,  C^HgBrj,  n,  white,  crystalline  body  volatiUzing  somewhat 
readily  in  the  air.' 

The  butylene  dibromide,  which  was  used  by  Caventou  for  the 
preparation  of  the  brom-butylene,  was  obtained  by  fractional 
distillation  from  the  mixture  of  bromides  which  is  got  by  passing 
into  bromine  the  gas  obtained  by  hfatiog  to  redness  the  vapour 
of  fermentation — amyl  alcohol.  This  gaa  contains,  as  we  now 
know,  isomeric  butylenes,  The  question,  therefore,  presented 
itself  as  to  which  of  these  yields  the  crotonylene.  Eutlerow  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  derived  from  isobutylene, 
(CHj)2Ci=CH„  except  on  the  supposition  that  crotonylene 
contains  free  combining  units,  an<l  this  appeared  to  him  to  bo 
improbable.  To  test  this  theory  he  heated  brom- isobutylene 
with  sodium  etliylate  and  obtained,  not  crotonylene,  but  ethyl- 
crotyl  ether :  * 
(CH)jC-CHBr  +  NaOC^Hs  =  (CHjO^C^C'HOCjHs  +  NaBr. 

J.  Lermontoff  then  prepared  crotonylene  from  y3-butylene 
dibromide,  CH3.CHBr.CHBr.CK3,  and  Almedingen  showed  that 
the  olehnes  thus  obtained  are  condensed  by  sulphuric  acid  to 
hex  methyl -benzene,  Ca(CHg)|,."  Hence  it  follows  that  crotonylene 
is  dimethyl-acetylene.  CHg.C^C.CHs. 

7gi  Buiine.  C=HjCH.CH=CHj.  When  ery thrite.  C^Ha(OH)„ 
is  heated  with  concentrated  formic  acid  to  230°.  butiue  ia 
formed,  together  with  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  formate 
C«Ho(CHOj)OH."  It  is  also  found  in  the  liquid  formed  by 
the  condensation  of  coal-gas,*  and  is  a  liquid  boiling  about  20°. 

Butine  Tetrachloride,  C^HgCl^.  is  formed  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  butine  and  chlorine,  and  also  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentacliloride  on  erythrite.  It  crystallizes  in  prisma 
which  meit  at  73°.* 

Butine  Tetrabromide,  C^H^Br,,  forms  white  needles  or  rhombic 
plates,  which  melt  at  116°,  and  sublime  when  more  strongly 
heated. 

By  passing  the  vapour  of  amyl  alcohol  through  a  red-hot 
tube   and    leading   the    evolved  gas   into   bromine,  Caventou 

I  Ann.  Chan.  Plutrm.  cavii,  347. 

'  ZeiUek.  Cheai  [2],  Ti.  623. 

'  litr.  DbuHkA.  Chem.  Get.  xiv.  2073, 

*  KenningOT,  Ber.  DrulMh.  Chem.  Of*,  vi.  TO. 

•  IIcnniugrT.  Bull.  Sot.  CKim.  ixxlv.  194. 
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obtained  a  product  contaiiiing  a  tetrabromide  which  crystallizes 
in  needles  and  melts  at  114° — 115°/  and  is,  therefore,  probably 
butine  tetrabromide,  but  certainly  not  crotonylene  tetrabromide, 
as  it  is  not  perceptibly  volatile  in  the  air.  He  pointed  out, 
moreover,  that  the  hydrocarbon  which  these  crystals  yield  is  not 
absorbed  by  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride.  ^ 


PENTINE  COMPOUNDS. 

792  Propyl- Acetylene f  CH3.CH2.CH.^CH,  is  obtained  from 
methyl-butyl  ketone,  and  is  a  mobile  liquid  which  boils  at  48° — 
49°,  and  has  an  alliaceous  penetrating  siyiell.  It  combines  with 
bromine,  forming  a  liquid  dibromide  which  boils  at  190°,  and  a 
liquid  tetrabromide  which  boils  at  275°,  and  does  not  solidify  at 
— 15°.  Its  silver  compound,  CgH^Ag,  is  a  white,  and  its  copper 
compound  a  yellow,  precipitate.' 

IsopropylrAcetyhne,  (CH^jCH.C^CH,  can  be  obtained  by  the 
reaction  already  described,  from  valeraldehyde,*  and  from  iso- 
propylethylene.5  It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  penetrating  smell, 
boils  at  28° — 29°  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  0'6854.*  It  forms 
with  bromine  a  liquid  dibromide  and  tetrabromide.  Chromic 
acid  solution  oxidizes  it  to  isobutyric  acid,  acetone  and  acetic 
acid.*^  Its  copper  compound  is  yellow,  and  the  silver  compound, 
CgHyAg,  is  white.  The  latter  dissolves  slightly  in  ammoniacal 
silver  solution,  and  likewise  in  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  in  small  prisms. 

Methyl  Ethyl  Acetylene,  CHj.C^C.CgHg.  On  heating  the 
dibromide  prepared  from  commercial  amylene,  with  alcoholic 
potash,  Reboul  obtained  a  liquid  having  a  penetrating  smell,  and 
boiling  at  about  44° — 46°,  which  he  termed  valerylene.®  This 
was  evidently  a  mixture  which  contained  me  thy  le  thy  1  acetylene. 
Eltekow  obtained  the  latter  in  the  pure  state  by  treating  the 
crude  amylene  with  sulphuric  acid,  converting  the  undissolved 
part  (p.  241)  into  the  bromide,  and  then  decomposing  this  with 
potash.      The    product  contains   isopropylacetylene,   which    is 

^  Ann,  Chem.  Pkarm.  cxxvii.  93.  '  lb,  cxxviL  347. 

»  Bruylants,  Ber,  Deutsche  Chan,  Ots.  viii.  411.  *  Ih.  406  and  413. 

»  Eltekow,  ib.  x.  707  ;  Flawitzky  and  Krylow,  ib.  x.  1102. 

«  Ib,  xL  1939. 

7  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem,  Oes.  x.  2240. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  cxxxi.  288. 
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removed  by  means  of  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  when  the 
methyl-acetylene  remains  behind.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils 
at  51** — 52"*,  and  is  oxidized  by  aqueous  chromic  acid  to  acetic 
and  propionic  acids.  ^ 

Valerylene  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  dibromide  and 
tetrabromide,  both  of  which  are  liquid.  If  the  first  of  these  be 
heated  with  alcoholic  potash  solution,  valylene,  CgH^,  is  formed. 
This  is  an  alliaceous  smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  50°,  and 
forms  by  union  with  bromine  a  crystalline  hexbromide.  Its 
silver  compound,  CgH^Ag,  is  a  white,  and  its  cuprous  compound, 
(C^^^2^^2>  ^  yellow  precipitate  (Reboul). 


HEXINE  COMPOUNDS. 

793  Hexoylene,  CgH^Q,  was  prepared  by  Caventou  from  the 
hexane  of  petroleum  oil,  by  converting  the  dibromhexane  prepared 
from  this,  into  bromhexylene,  and  then  heating  this  latter  with 
sodium  ethylate.2  It  boils  at  about  80**  and  forms  a  dibromide 
and  tetrabromide,  both  of  which  are  liquid.'  The  hexoylene  pre- 
pared by  Hecht  from  the  hexylene  got  from  mannite  is  probably 
identical  with  this.  This  hexoylene  boils  at  80° — 83°,  unites 
readily  with  bromine  to  form  a  dibromide,  but  forms  a  tetra- 
bromide only  with  difficulty.  It  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid 
solution  to  acetic  and  butyric  acids.* 

A  hydrocarbon  of  the  same  composition  occurs  in  the  light 
coal-tar  oils.  This  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained  pure,  but  its 
tetrabromide  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  long  white  needles, 
which  melt  at  112^  and  boil  at  318°.* 

794  Diallyl  or  Hexine,  CHg— CH.CH2.CH2.CH=^CH2,  was  first 
obtained  by  Berthelot  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  allyl  iodide.® 
Wurtz  recommends  instead  of  sodium  an  alloy  of  this  with  twice 
its  weight  of  tin.^  It  may  be  more  simply  prepared  by  bringing 
allyl  iodide  in  contact  with  zinc,  and  a  little  ethyl  formate.®  It 
is  also  easily  formed  when  mercury  allyl  iodide  is  subjected  to 

*  Ber,  DeuUch.  Chcm.  Oe$,  x.  1904  and  20.')7. 
'  Ann,  Chrm   Pharm.  cxxxv.  126. 

>  Rcboul  and  Truohot,  ib.  cxliv.  246. 

*  Hecht,  Ber,  DeiUsch.  Chtnu  Ges.  xi.  1050. 

*  Schorlemmer,  Joum.  Cheni.  Soc.  xix.  35^. 

*  Ann.  Chim,  Phya,  [3]  xlviii.  294. 
7  76.  [4]  Hi.  129. 

'  Sorokin,  Ber.  DcuUch.  Oum.  Ges.  xii.  383. 
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dry  distillation,!  or  better  when  this  latter  is  decomposed  with 
potassium  cyanide  and  the  diallyl  then  distilled  oflF.* 

2C3H,HgI  +  2KCN  =  C^H^o  +  Hg  +  HgCCN)^  +  2KL 

Diallyl  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  penetrating  ethereal  and 
alliaceous  smell  It  boils  at  59^  and  at  17°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*6872,  whilst  that  of  its  vapour  is  2'92.  By  oxida- 
tion with  acidified  potassium  permanganate  solution,  it  yields 
succinic  acid  as  chief  product,'  as  might  be  indeed  expected  from 
its  constitution.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  powerfully  on 
diallyl,  polymeric  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CnH2n-4  being 
formed,  together  with  tarry  products.  These  hydrocarbons 
are  obtained  in  larger  quantity  if  the  diallyl  be  first  diluted  with 
petroleum  spirit.*  Similar  hydrocarbons  are  produced  when  sul- 
phuric acid  acts  on  coal-tar  naphtha  obtained  from  cannel  coal, 
the  products  having  also  the  formula  CnH2n-4.^ 

Monochloi'hexine,  CgHgCI,  is  formed  together  with  the  di- 
chloride,  CgHj^Clg,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
on  allyl  acetone,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH2CH11CH2,  which  is  a 
product  of  decomposition  of  ethyl  allyl  acetacetate  (p.  412). 
Monochlorhexine  boils  at  about  120°  and  it  is  transformed 
when  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  into  diaUylciie  or  hexonc 
CH=C.CH2.CH2.CH=:CH2.  a  liquid  which  boils  at  78^  and 
yields  a  white  silver,  and  a  yellow  cuprous,  compound.^ 

Hexine  Tctrdbromide,  CgH^jBr^,  crystallizes  from  ether  in  four- 
sided  prisms  which  have  a  camphor-like  smell,  melt  at  63°,^  and 
volatilize  without  decomposition.  By  the  action  of  sodium  it 
is  converted  again  into  diallyl  (Berthelot  and  De  Luca).  When 
it  is  distilled  over  solid  caustic  potash,  dihromlicxine,  C8HgBr2,  is 
formed,  a  liquid  possessing  a  peculiar  smell  and  a  bitter  pungent 
taste,  and  boiling  at  205** — 210°.®  This  unites  with  bromine, 
yielding  dihromhcxine  tetrahromide,  CgHgBrg,  a  compound 
crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  pearly  glistening  tablets,  which 
melt  at  76°— 77°. 

If  dibromhexine  be  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
in  absolute  alcohol,  diiyroinnyl  or  di^^ropargi/l,  CqHq,  is  formed,  a 

1  Linnemann,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxl.  180. 

2  Oppenheim,  Ber,  DeiUscJi,  Chem,  Grs.  iv.  672. 
'  Sorokin,  Bir,  DctUsch,  Chem  Oes.  xii.  2096. 

*  Jekyll,  Chem.  News,  xxii.  221. 

*  Schorlemmer,  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  xix.  356. 
«  Henry,  Jahrr-^h.  1878,  379. 

^  Tollens  and  Wajnier.  Ber,  DettOtck.  Chem.  Gcs.  vi.  589. 
**  Henn%  Joum,  PrakL  Chew..  [2]  viii.  57. 
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mobile  highly  refractive  liquid,  which  has  a  peuetrating  odour, 
and  boils  at  about  85^  It  combines  energetically  with  bromine, 
yielding  the  tetrabromide  CgH^Br^,  a  thick  viscous  liquid,  which 
combines  with  more  bromine,  slowly  in  the  cold  and  quickly  on 
heating,  forming  dipropinyl  odobrojiiide,  CgHgBrg,  a  compound 
possessing  a  weak  camphor-like  smell,  melting  at  140° — 141°, 
and  crystallizing  from  carbon  disulphide  in  hard  triclinic  prisms 
or  tables. 

Silver  Dipropinyl,  CgH^Ag2+2H20,  is  formed  as  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  in  the  dry  state  detonates  when 
heated  to  100°. 

Cuprous  Dipropinyl,  CgH^Cug -f  2H2O,  is  a  yellow  coloured 
explosive  precipitate  which  when  ignited  burns  with  a  green 
flame,  evolving  showers  of  sparks. 

Dipropinyl  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  capable,  it  will 
be  seen,  of  replacement  by  metals,  and  has  accordingly  the 
following  constitution '} 

CH:ziC.CH2.CH2.CiiiCH. 

Eexine  Tetra-iodide,  CqH^qI^  is  produced  when  diallyl  is  gently 
heated  with  iodine.  It  forms  colourless  crystals,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  become  coloured,  melts  above  100°,  and  has  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  ethylene  iodide  (Berthelot  and  De 
Luca). 

Ilexine  Tetranitrate,  C8Hiq(N02)4  separates  out  in  white 
crystals  when  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  slowly  passed  into  a  mixture 
of  diallyl  and  absolute  ether  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt.2 

Diallyl  also  combines  readily  with  the  hydracids.  By  union 
with  two  molecules  of  the  hydracid,  pseudohexylene  compounds 
are  formed,  whilst  when  diallyl  combines  with  only  one 
molecule  compounds  of  methylisocrotyl  are  produced. 


Pseudohexylene  Compounds. 

795  Pseudohexylene  Chloride,  CflHj2Cl2.  This  compound,  also 
known  as  diallyl  dihydrochloride,  is  formed,  together  with  the 
monohydrochloride  or  methyl-isocrotyl  chloride,  when  diallyl  is 

*  Henry,  Brr,  Dmtseh.  Chem,  Ges.  vi.  955  ;  vii.  21. 
'  Henry,  ih.  ii.  279. 

H   H*   2 
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heated  for  some  hours  to  100**  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  between  170°  and  180°.^ 

PsevdohexyUne  Iodide,  CgHj^Ij,  is  obtained  in  a  corresponding 
way  to  the  chloride,  and  is  a  heavy  liquid,  which  decomposes  on 
heating.  When  brought  in  contact  with  silver  acetate  suspended 
in  ether,  psevdohexylene  diacetcUe,  C^^^^li^^^fi^^f  is  formed, 
a  thick,  aromatic-smelling  liquid  which  boils  at  225° — 230°.  At 
the  same  time  the  moncLcetate,  C^^^OWjC^fi^,  is  formed,  and 
this  boils  at  210°. 

PsevdohexyUne  Glycol,  C^y^iiCyS)^,  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  above  mixture  of  acetates  with  potash.  It  forms  a  syrupy 
liquid,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  boils  at  212° — 215° 
(Wurte). 

Psevdohexylene  Oxide,  C^K^fi,  is  formed,  together  with  some 
methyl-isocrotyl  alcohol,  by  acting  with  silver  oxide  on  the 
iodide,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  on  diallyl,  diluted  with  petroleum 
ether  (p.  466),  in  which  latter  case  it  is  dissolved  in  the  acid, 
together  with  polymerides  of  diallyl,  and  is  separated  by  means 
of  water.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  93°,  and  has  a 
refreshing  peppermint-like  smell.  When  it  is  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid,  a  hexyl  iodide  is  formed,  which  boils  at  165° — 
167°,  and  yields  normal  hexaneby  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid, 

Psacdohexj/lene  Chlorhi/drate,  CgHj2(0H)Cl,  is  a  heavy,  oily 
liquid  formed  by  the  union  of  diallyl  and  hypochlorous  acid 
(Henry). 


Methyl-Isocrotyl  Compounds. 

796  Methyl-Isocrotyl  Chloride,  CgH^iCl,  boils  at  130**— 140°, 
and  as  yet  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

Methyl-Isocrotyl  Iodide,  CgHj^I,  is  formed  together  with 
pseudohexylene  iodide,  and  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  164° — 166^ 

Methyl-Isocrotyl  Monacetate,  CgHii(C2H302),  is  obtained 
together  with  the  diacetate  described  above,  and  is  a  pleasantly - 
smelling  liquid  which  boils  at  154° — 155°. 

Methyl-Isocrotyl  Alcohol,  CgHuOH,  is  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  acetate  with  caustic  potash,  and  is  a  pleasantly- 

»  Wurtz,  Ann,  Chim.  Phyn,  [4],  iii.  1-29. 
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smelling  liquid  which  boils  at  140**,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*8604  (Wurtz).  As  has  already  been  stated,  this 
compound,  which  is  also  known  as  diallyl  hydrate,  is  undoubtedly 
identical  with  the  alcohol  obtained  from  methyl-isocrotyl  ketone, 
which  has  already  been  described  (p.  412). 


HEPTINE  COMPOUNDS. 

797  Pent yl' Acetylene  or  Oenanthylidene,  CgHjiC^CH,  was  first 
obtained  by  Limpricht  from  oenanthol  (heptaldehyde),  and  is  an 
alliaceous  smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  106° — 108**,  and 
forms  a  liquid  dibromide  and  tetrabromide.^  Its  silver  com- 
pound is  formed  as  a  white,  and  its  cuprous  compound  as  a 
yellow,  precipitate.* 

Tetramethyl'IsocUlylene,  (CHj)2C^^C:=^C(CH3)2,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Henry  from  diisopropyl  ketone.  It  is  a  liquid  which 
boils  at  about  70*,  yields  no  metallic  compounds,  and  has  a  very 
unpleasant  smell.* 

Methyl-Propyl'Isoallylene,  CH3.CH==C^=CH.C3H7,  occurs  as 
one  of  the  constituents  of  resin  spirit,  and  is  a  liquid  boiling 
between  103°  and  104°.  It  yields  a  volatile  tetrabromide,  and 
unites  with  water  to  form  the  glycol,  CH3.CH=:C(0H).CH(0H) 
C3H7  4-  HjO,  which  forms  brilliant  crystals,  and  loses  its  water 
at  100°.  The  anhydrous  compound  melts  at  89°'5,  and  boils  at 
195°'6.  When  it  or  the  hydrocarbon  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid, 
dinitroheptylene,  C7Hj2(N02)2,  is  formed,  together  with  carbon 
dioxide,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  succinic  acid.  This  nitro- 
compound crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  glistening  tables  wliich 
melt  at  182°.* 

*  Rnbien,  Ann,  Chain,  Pharm,  cxlii.  294. 

'  Braylants,  Ber.  Deutsch,  Ckan,  Ges,  viii.  409. 

*  Ber.  DeuUch.  Chem,  Oes.  viii.  400. 

*  Morris,  Joum,  Chan.  Soe.  1882,  i.  167. 
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The  hi^jher  homolosfues  of  this  series  have  been  but  little 
examined.     Of  these  the  following  are  known : 

^  Caprylidene 

^  Rutyiene  \ 

^  Dipropylbutine  r 

*  Decenylene        J 

*  Nonyl-acetylene 
®  Benylene 
^  Oetenylene 
^  Eikosylene 

These  are  all  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Besides 
the  above  a  number  of  other  hydrocarbons  are  known,  having  the 
general  formula  Cntlgn — 2,  but  belonging  to  other  series. 

'  Kubien,  Ann,  Chern,  Pharm.  cxlii.  299. 

'■^  Bauer,  ib.  cxxxv.  344. 

'  Reformatsky,  Joum.  Prakt,  Chem.  [2],  xxvii  389. 

*  Reboul  and  Tnichot,  ib,  cxliv.  248. 

*  Giesccke,  Zeit^ch,  Chem,  1870,  431  ;  Bniylants,  Bcr,  Dtulach,  CJ.tm,  Ges. 
viii.  413. 

^  Bauer  and  Verson,  Ann.  Chem,  Phann.  cxlvii.  252. 
^  Chydenius,  ib,  cxliii.  268. 

*  Lippraaun  and  Huwiliczek,  Ikr.  Dcutach.  Chem.  Gcs,  xii.  CO. 


B.P. 

CsHh 

133^     134^ 

^10^8 

{ 

150° 
1G5° 

C11H20 

198°     202° 

^'15^28 

223"     228° 

^16^30 

280°     285° 

^20^38 

314°     315° 

ALCOHOLS  OF  THE  SERIES  CJI^.,0. 


PROPINYL  COMPOUNDS. 

798  These  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  allylene,  as  the  allyl 
compounds  do  to  propylene.  They  contain  the  monovalent 
radical,  propini/l,  CH^C — CHg — ,  in  which  one  of  the  atoms 
of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  silver,  and  on  this  account 
Liebermann  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  propargyl} 

Frapmyl  Alcohol,  C3H3.OH,  is  formed  by  heating  )8-bromallyl 
alcohol  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  water.  The  liquid 
is  then  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  and,  after  the  addition 
of  some  water,  is  subjected  to  distillation.  The  alcohol  is 
separated  from  the  distillate  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  is  then  dried  over  caustic  lime.^  It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a 
pleasant  smell,  boiling  at  114° — 150°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0*9628  at  21°.  It  combines  with  hydrobromic  acid  forming 
bromallyl  alcohol,  whilst  with  bromine  it  forms  dibromallyl  alco- 
hol. With  ammoniacal  silver  solution  it  gives  a  white  precipitate 
of  C3H2Ag(OH),  which  blackens  on  exposure  to  light,  and 
bums  explosively  when  gently  heated.  The  cuprous  compound, 
Cu2(C3H20H)2,  is  a  yellow  explosive  precipitate,  which  is  de- 
composed by  dilute  acids  with  re-formation  of  the  alcohol ;  on 
treatment  with  nitric  acid  it  takes  fire. 

When  the  alcohol  is  heated  with  caustic  potash  the  following 
reaction  takes  place : 

CH    C.CH2.OH   4    HOK   =  CH    CH   +  CHO.OK  +  H^ 

Ethyl'Proinnyl  Ether,  CjHg.G.CjHj,  was  prepared  by  Lieber- 
mann* by  boiling  tribromhydrin  or  bronj propylene  bromide 
with  alcoholic  potash  solution.     It  may  also  be  prepared  in  the 

*  Ann.  Ch-rm.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  278. 

*^  lieury,  JSer.  DetUseh,  Chan,  Gt9,  v,  569  ;  vi.  728.  '  Loc,  cit. 
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same  way  from  trichlorhydrin,i  chlorpropylene  bromide,  chlor- 
dibromhydrin,^  epichlorhydrin,  allylene  dibromide,'  or  ethyl- 
dibromallyl  ether.*  It  is  a  liquid  which  possesses  a  penetrating 
smell,  boils  at  80°,  and  at  7*"  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'83. 

When  concentrated  silver  nitrate  solution  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  this  ether  in  alcohol,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed  of  (CgHgAgOCjHJgAgNOj,  and  this  is  transformed  by 
ammonia  into  the  amorphous  compound  C,H2AgOC2Hg.  An 
ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  chloride  forms,  with  the  ether,  the 
compound  (C3H2AgOC2H5)2AgCl,  a  white  curdy  precipitate, 
whilst  the  cuprous  compound  is  yellow  and  amorphous. 

If  the  amorphous  silver  compound  be  treated  with  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  ethyl-iodjyropinyl  ether, 
CgHg.O.CjHgl,  is  formed,  an  oily  liquid  having  an  unpleasant 
smell ;  it  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  combines  with  one  molecule 
of  bromine  or  iodine,  forming  oily  compounds. 

Exactly  as  allylene  unites  with  water  in  the  presence  of 
mercury  bromide  to  form  acetone,  so  ethyl-propinyl  ether 
combines  with  water  yielding  the  ether  CH3.CO.CH2.OC2H5, 
which  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  128°,  and  possessing  a  peculiar 
smell  and  burning  taste.  The  corresponding  pyruvyl  alcohol, 
CHj.CO.CHjOH,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  pyrora- 
cemic  acid  as  alcohol  does  to  acetic  acid,  is  obtained  by  a  similar 
reaction  from  propinyl  alcohol,  but  it  has  not  been  more  closely 
examined.^ 

Propinyl  Chloride,  CgHjCl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus trichloride  on  the  alcohol,  and  is  a  very  mobile  liquid, 
which  has  an  unpleasant  smell.  It  boils  at  65°,  and  at  5"*  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1"0454.® 

Propinyl  Broinide,  CgHgBr,  is  prepared  from  the  alcohol  and 
phosphorus  tribromide.  It  boils  at  88° — 90°,  and  has  at  11  "^  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*59.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  additive 
product,  CjH^Brj,  is  always  formed  together  with  the  bromide. 
Propinyl  bromide  unites  with  bromine  to  form  the  liquid  products 
CgHgBrg  and  CgHgBr,/ 

Propinyl  Iodide,  CjHjI,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  fine,  in- 

^  Baeyer,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxviii.  196. 

'  Oppenheim,  ih.  Suppl.  vi.  372. 

'  Liebermann  and  Kretschmer,  ih.  clviii.  230. 

•  Hcnr}',  Ber.  DeuUch.  Chan.  Grs.  v.  274. 

•  Heniy,  Compt.  Rtnd,  xniii.  421. 

•  Henry,  Ber.  Detihch.  Chan.  Geo.  viii.  30J». 
'  Ih.  vi.  728;  vii.  761. 
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terlaced  needles,  which  turn  brown  in  the  light,  melt  at  48** — 4j9**, 
and  decompose  when  more  strongly  heated.^ 

Frapinyl  Acetate,  CjHj  (OCjHjO),  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  the  alcohol,  and  is  a  somewhat  unpleasantly 
smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  124° — ]25**,  and  at  12**  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  I'OOSl.*  In  presence  of  mercury  bromide 
it  readily  combines  with  water,  forming  pffruvyl  acetate, 
CH3.CO.CHJ.O.C2H3O,  a  compound  which  is  also  formed  by 
heating  monochloracetone  with  potassium  acetate ;  it  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  about  175°  and  possessing  a  refreshing  smell.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  the  allyl  compounds  boil  at  the 
same  temperature  as  the  corresponding  propyl  compounds,  and 
therefore,  the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  has  no  influence 
on  the  volatility,  a  further  separation  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen 
raises  the  boiling-point,  inasmuch  as  the  propinyl  compounds 
boil  from  18°  to  20°  higher  than  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  the  two  other  series  (Henry). 

Propinyl  alcohol  is  the  only  primary  alcohol  of  this  series 
known.  One  secondary,  and  several  tertiary  alcohols,  have, 
however,  been  prepared. 

799  Diallyl  Carbinol,  (C^^jCH.OTi.  For  the  preparation  of 
this,  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  ethyl  formate  and  two  volumes 
of  allyl  iodide  is  added  to  an  excess  of  zinc,  when  a  brisk  reaction 
sets  in.  The  product  is  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  and  then 
a  large  quantity  of  nvater  is  added,  which  acts  quietly  upon  it 
and  hardly  causes  any  evolution  of  gas.  The  alcohol  is  then 
obtained  by  distillation  and  is  dried  over  potassium  carbonate. 
The  formation  of  the  diallyl  carbinol  doubtless  takes  place  by 
the  following  reactions.  Allyl  zinc  iodide  is  first  formed,  and 
this  unites  with  the  ethyl  formate : 

COHCOCgHJ  +  2C3H5ZnI  =  Zn(OC2H5)I  -f  CCCjHOgH.OZnl. 

And  the  latter  compound  is  decomposed  by  water  thus : 

C(C3Hj2H.OZnI  -h  HjO  =  C(C3HJ,H.0H  +  Zn  (OH)L 

Diallyl  carbinol  is  an  aromatic  smelling  liquid  which  boils  at 
151°,  and  at  0°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*8758.*  Phosphorus 
pcntachloride  transforms  it  into  the  chloride  CyHuCl,  which 
smells  of  turpentine,  and  boils,  with  decomposition,  at  144°,    On 

^  Ber,  DnitAch,  Chem,  Ocs,  viii.  398. 

=  Ih.  vi.  729.  »  lb.  V.  966 ;  xiv.  2272. 

*  M.  Saytzpw,  Ann.  Chnn,  Pharm,  clxxxv.  129  ;  Kanonikow  and  A.  Snytzcw, 
if>.  clxxxv.  Ii8. 
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treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  this  jnields  heptonc,  C^Hj^j,  a  liquid 
which  smells  like  petroleum,  boils  at  11 5°,  and  unites  with  bromine 
forming  an  oily  hexbromide. 

Methyl  Diallyl  Carbinol,  (C3H5)2C(CH3)OH,  is  prepared  from 
ethyl  acetate,  allyliodide  and  Ssinc,  and  is  a  peculiarly  smelling 
liquid,  which  boils  at  158°'4,  and  has  at  0°  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*8638.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  )8-methyl-oxyglutaric  acid  :  ^ 

/CH^-CH— CHg  /CH2.CO.H 

CH3.C(0H)  +  50,    =    CH3.C(0H) 

\CH2.CH=CHg  XCH^COjH 

+    2CO2    +    2H4O. 

Homologues  of  this  tertiary  alcohol  are  obtained  when  the 
ethyl  salts  of  other  fatty  acids  are  subjected  to  the  above 
reaction.     Up  to  the  present  the  following  have  been  prepared  : 

B.P. 
«  Ethyl  diallyl  carbinol,         (C3H J2C(C2H,)0H  175^- 1 76" 

» Propyl  diallyl  carbinol,        (C3H,)2C(C3H7)OH  194" 

*  Isopropyl  diallyl  carbinol,   (C3H,)2C[CH(CH3)2]OH.  182"-185^ 

On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  these  are  split  up 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  methyl  diallyl  carbinol. 
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800  Propiolic  Acul,  or  Proimrgylic  Acid,  CyHoOg.  When  either 
dibromsuccinic  acid  or  isodibromsuccinic  acid  is  decomposed 
with  an  excess  of  alcoholic  potash,  acetylene  dicarhay-ylic  acid^ 
^2(00211)2,  is  produced  ;  this  forms  long  crystals  which  contain 
two  molecules  of  water  and  effloresce  in  the  air.^  It  combines 
with  nascent  hydrogen  forming  succinic  acid,  and  with  bromine, 
yielding  dibrom-fumaric  acid.*  When  the  aqueous  solution  of 
this  acid  is  gently  heated,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  jTopiolic 
acid  is  produced : 

COgH.CSC.COoH    =    CO2    +    HC=C.C0oH. 

*  Sarokin,  Lieh.  Ann,  clxxxv.  169 ;  Joum,  Russ.  Chan.  Ges.  ix.  12 ;  xi.  388. 

*  Smirensky,  Joum,  Jitiss.  Chan,  Gcs.  xii.  488. 
'  P.  and  A!^  Saytzcw,  Lich,  Ann.  cxciii.  362. 

*  Rjabinin  and  A.  Saytzcw,  ib.  cxcvii.  70. 

*  Baudiowsky,  Bcr,  DcutscK  Chan,  Gcs.  x.  838.  «  lb.  xii.  2212. 
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On  evaporating  the  solution  this  acid  remains  as  a  crystalline 
mass  which  melts  at  154°. 

Potassium  Propiolatc,  CgHKOg,  is  formed  when  the  solution 
of  acid  potassium  acetylene  dicarboxylate  is  heated.  It  crystallizes 
in  glistening  hexagonal  prisms  which  detonate  when  heated 
to  105°.  Its  aqueous  solution  yields  a  glistening  crystalline 
precipitate  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  whilst  the  precipitate 
produced  by  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  has  a  siskin-green 
colour.  Both  compounds  decompose  with  explosion  when 
heated.^ 

Tetrolic  Acid,  C^H^Og,  was  obtained  by  Geuther  by  boiling 
)8-chlorcrotonic  acid  with  potash  solution  :  ^ 

CH3.CClIICH.CO2H    =    CH3.C=C.C02H    +    HCl. 

The  sodium  salt  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  sodium 
allylide  and  carbon  dioxide.* 

For  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  use  is  made  of  the  mixture 
of  the  two  ethyl  chlorcrotanates  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  ethyl  acetacetate  (p.  406),  since,  as 
Geuther  has  pointed  out,  the  chlorisocrotonic  acid  is  not  attacked 
by  boiling  potash.* 

Tetrolic  acid  dissolves  readily  m  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
crystallizes  in  well-formed  broad  tables,  which  melt  at  76°'5. 
It  boils  at  203°,  and  at  a  few  degrees  above  this  decomposes 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  allylene.  It  is  not  volatile  in  a  current 
of  aqueous  vapour.  Its  silver  salt  decomposes,  even  in  the  cold, 
into  silver-allylide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

801  Sorbic  Acid,  CgHgOg.  When  the  juice  which  has  been 
partially  saturated  with  lime  in  the  preparation  of  malic  acid  from 
mountain-ash  berries  is  evaporated,  it  gives  off  a  peculiar  pene- 
trating odour.  G.  Merck  found  that  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  oily  liquid,  which  he  termed  '*  mountain-ash  oil,**  and  Hofmann 
examined  this  product  more  closely.  When  freshly  distilled  it  is 
a  bright  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  faintly  aromatic  odour. 
The  vapour,  however,  when  concentrated  has  a  repulsive  odour, 
and  when  inhaled  causes  stupefaction.  It  acts  like  a  weak  acid, 
but  when  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  passes  into  a  crystalline 
well-defined  acid  of  the  same  composition.  This  is  also  formed 
by  boiling  the  oil  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  heating  it 

1  Brr.  Dcufjtch,  Chem,  Ges.  xiii.  2340. 

-  ZcitHch.  Chem.  1871,  245. 

*  Lnfrermark,  Jotim.  Jiuss,  Chem.  Qe».  xii.  290. 

^  Kahlbauiu,  hct^  Deutdch,  Chem.  Gcs.  xii.  2337. 
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gently  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  latter  acid 
Hofmann  has  given  the  name  of  sarbic  acid,  whilst  he  distinguishes 
the  oil  as  parasarbic  acid.^ 

According  to  Fittig  and  BamDger,  the  oily  product  is  merely 
impure  sorhic  acid,  and  the  admixture  is  removed  by  the  treatment 
with  alkalis  or  acids.* 

Sorbic  acid  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  and  only  moderately 
soluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  crystallizes  from  boiling  dilute  alcohol  in  long  needles,  which 
melt  at  134^*5,  and  boils  at  228^  but  decomposition  then  takes 
place,  an  odour  like  that  of  acrolein  being  given  off,  and  a 
resinous  mass  remaining  behind.  Sorbic  acid  combines  with 
nascent  hydrogen  forming  hydrosorbic  acid  (p.  414).  It  also 
unites  with  either  one  or  two  molecules  of  bromine.  Combined 
with  hydrobromic .  acid  it  forms  dibromcaproic  acid,  whilst  with 
hydriodic  acid  it  forms  moniodcaproic  acid. 

Diallyl'Acetic  Acid,  (C3H5)2CH.C02H,  is  obtained  from  ethyl 
diallyl-acetacetate,  a  peculiarly  smelling  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at 
239** — 241**,  and  is  decomposed  by  potash  solution  yielding  rftaWyZ 
acetone,  CHj.CO.CH(C5H5)2»  boiling  at  174" — 175°,  and  possessing 
an  unpleasant  smell,  together  with  diallyl  acetic  acid.'  This 
latter  is  an  oily,  strongly  acid,  unpleasantly  smelling  liquid, 
which  boils  at  221° — 222°,  and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to 
tricarballylic  acid. 

Diallyl-acetic  acid  is  also  formed  by  heating  diallyl'malonic 
add,  (03115)20(00211)2,  a  compound  which  crystallizes  in  long 
prisms,  and  melts  at  133°.* 

Diallyl-Oxyacetic  Acid,  (C3H5)20(OH)002H.  This  compound, 
known  as  diallyl-oocalic  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc 
and  allyl  iodide  on  ethyl  oxalate.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  which 
melt  at  48°-5.'^ 

802  Stearoleic  Acid,  OigHjjOj,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  dibromstearic  acid  obtained  from  oleic  or 
elaidic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  prisms  which 
melt  at  48°,  and  distil  at  a  higher  temperature  almost  without 
decomposition.  It  combines  with  a  molecule  of  bromine  yielding 
liquid  dibromoleic  acid,  and  this  by  a  further  assumption  of 

*  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  ex.  129. 
'  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  clxi.  325. 

>  Wolif,  Ann,  Chrm.  Phann.  cci.  49 ;  Reboul,  Bull.  Soc,  Chim.  xxix.  228. 

*  Conrad  and  Bischoff,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  cciv.  170. 

*  M.  Saytzew,  ib.  clxxxv.  183. 
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bromine  passes  into  tetrabrovistearic  acid,  CiaHggBr^Og,  crystal- 
lizing in  large  plates  which  melt  at  about  70^ 

Nitric  acid  oxidizes  stearoleic  acid  to  stearoxylic  acid,  CigHgjO^, 
which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  small  glistening  plates,  and 
melts  at  86^  At  the  same  time  azelaic  acid  and  its  aldehyde 
are  also  formed.^  Limpach  was  unable  to  obtain  the  last-named 
compound,  but  found,  in  addition  to  the  two  acids  named,  also 
pelargonic  acid  and  nitric-oxide-pelargonic  acid  (Part  I.,  pp. 
660,  661).2 

If  stearoleic  acid  be  fused  with  potash  at  a  low  temperature, 
an  acid  is  formed  which  is  either  hypogaeaic  acid,  CigHg^Og,  or  an 
isomeride  of  this ;  at  a  higher  temperature  myristic  acid,  Cj^flggOg, 
is  formed. 3 

The  homologues  of  oleic  and  elaidic  acid,  may,  like  these  acids 
themselves,  be  converted  into  acids  containing  less  hydrogen, 
and  these  latter  are  also  formed  from  the  doubly  substituted 
fatty  acids.  In  their  chemical  relations  these  closely  resemble 
stearoleic  acid. 

The  following  acids  of  this  series  have  been  prepared  : 

M.P. 
*  Undecolic  acid  C^HjaOg  Small  plates.  59°'5 
J^  Myristolic  acid        C^fi.fi^  —  W 

« Palmitolic  acid,       G^qU'^O^  Needles.  42' 

7  Behenolic  acid,       CgjH^Oj  Needles.  57°  5 

Linolcic  Acid^  G^^^O^  occurs  as  glyceride  in  linseed  oil,  and 
other  drying  oils  (p.  478).  Sacc  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
this  acid  differs  from  the  oleic  acid  contained  in  other  oils  and 
fats,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  it  in  the  pure  state.^ 
It  was  then  subjected  to  a  more  careful  examination  by  Schiiler 
who  saponified  linseed  oil  with  soda  solution,  and  precipitated 
the  soap  with  calcium  chloride.  From  the  well-washed  precipitate 
the  calcium  linoleate  was  dissolved  by  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  was  then  decomposed  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  ether  removed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  residual  acid 
had  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  for  the  purpose  of  purification  was 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  saturated  with  ammonia,  and 
then  precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  The  barium  linoleato 
thus  obtained  was  re-crystallized  from  ether,  and  then  converteil 

'  Overbcck,  Ann,  Ch^n.  Pharm.  cxl.  89.  *  76.  cxc.  297. 

'  Marasse,  Ber,  Deutsch,  Chem.  Oes.  ii.  859.  *  Kraft,  ib,  xi.  1414. 

*  Masino,  Ann,  Chein.  Pharm,  coii.  175.  •  Schrdder,  ib,  cxliii.  27. 

'  Haussknecht,  ib,  cxliii.  41.  •  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  li.  221, 
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into  the  acid  by  a  treatment  corresponding  to  that  describe<l  for 
the  calcium  salt.^ 

Linoleic  acid  is  a  thin  oily  liquid,  which  has  a  faint  yellow 
colour,  and  refracts  light  powerfully.  It  remains  liquid  at 
— IS**,  and  at  14''  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*9206.  It  possesses 
a  faintly  acid  reaction,  and  its  taste  is  at  first  pleasant,  but 
afterwards  harsh.  When  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  it  does  not 
yield  a  solid  product.  Schiller  obtained  on  analysis  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  formula  given  above,  and  his  results  were 
confirmed  by  Mulder.  According  to  Slissenguth,^  its  formula  is 
^le^ifPz*  whilst  Oudemans  obtained  by  Schuler's  method  an 
acid  from  poppy  oil  which  had  the  same  composition  as  that  got 
from  linseed  oil.^ 

Linoleic  acid  is  oxidized  to  suberic  acid  by  means  of  nitric 
acid  (Sacc).  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
finally  transformed  into  Hnoxi/n,  C^^^^O^j^.s.  neutral,  amorphous, 
elastic  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  swells 
up  and  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform.* 

The  salts  of  linoleic  acid,  which  are  unstable  and  oxidize 
easily,  have  been  but  little  examined. 

aiceonmrgaric  Acid,  Ci^H^qO^  This  acid,  together  with  its 
isomeride,  elaeolic  acid,  occurs  as  glyceride  in  the  oil  from  the 
seeds  of  Mceococca  Vernicia,  It  forms  rhombic  tables  which 
melt  at  48°,  and  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  becomes 
resinous.  Its  alcoholic  solution  deposits  on  exposure  to  light, 
the  isomeric  compound,  Elmostearic  acid,  melting  at  71^  Both 
these  acids  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  to 
175"* — 180"*  are  transformed  into  liquid  elceolic  acid? 
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803  Linseed  Oil  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the  seed  of 
flax  {Linum  usitatissimuvi),  especially  in  England,  Holland,  and 
Russia.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste,  and  contains  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  trilinolein,  together  with  triolein,  trimyristin, 
and  tripalmitin  (Mulder). 

^  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  ci.  252.  2  Zcitsch,  Chem.  1865,  663. 

•  Jahresh,  1858.  304.  *  Mulder,  ih.  1858.  323. 

•  Cloer,  BulU  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxvi.  286  ;  xxviii.  24  ;  Jahresh.  1878,  738. 
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When  a  thin  layer  of  the  oil  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  up 
oxygen,  the  glycerin  being  oxidized  to  caibon  dioxide,  formic 
acid  and  acetic  acid,  and  finally  an  elastic  mass  remains  behind 
which  is  a  mixture  of  linoxyn  with  the  fatty  acid,  and  oleic  acid, 
or  the  oxidation  products  of  these. 

When  linseed  oil  is  boiled  in  presence  of  air,  it  forms  linseed 
oil  varnish,  which  dries  more  rapidly  than  the  unboiled  oil. 
According  to  Mulder,  a  portion  of  the  trilinolein  is  thus 
decomposed,  and  the  linoleic  acid  passes  into  an  elastic 
caoutchouc-like  mass,  which  he  tenns  linoleic  anhydride. 

By  continued  boihng  this  is  formed  in  large  quantity,  and  a 
mass  is  obtained  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads,  is 
very  sticky,  and  does  not  produce  a  fatty  stain  on  paper.  It  is 
useil  in  the  manufacture  of  printers'  ink. 

The  varnish  ordinarily  used  for  oil  colours  is  prepared  by 
boiling  linseed  oil  with  three  per  cent,  of  litharge  or  red  lead, 
when  the  above  reaction  takes  place,  and  lead  linoleat«  is  also 
formed,  which  adds  to  the  hardness  of  the  varnish. 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  lead,  such  varnish  darkens 
after  a  time  if  exposed  in  places  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  To  avoid  this,  a  vainish  free  from  lead  may  he  used, 
prepared  by  using  oxide  of  manganese.  The  borate  serves,  how- 
ever, better  than  the  oxide  for  this  purpose.  If  100  parts  of 
linseed  oil  be  heated  with  I'o  parts  of  manganese  borate  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  not  quite  to  the  boiling  point,  u  varnish  is 
obtained  which  dries  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Linseed  oil  is  also  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  oil 
varnishes,  which  are  very  durable,  and  are  little  attacked  by 
heat  or  moisture.  Tliese  are  prepared  by  adding  boiled  linseed 
oil,  which  has  been  pr^jpared  without  lead  oxide,  to  melted 
amber,  copal,  or  other  gum,  and  then  diluting  with  oil  of 
turpentine. 

The  sulphur  balsam  of  the  ptiarmacopoeia  (Balaamum 
Sulphnris  s.  Oleum  Lini  sulfiiTatum),  is  prepared  by  boiling  one 
part  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with  six  parts  of  linseed  oil.  until  it 
forms  a  reddish-brown,  tough,  very  unpleasantly  smelling  mass, 
which  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  In  this  operation  a  largo 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off,  together  with 
other  volatile  products,  of  which  one  has  been  isolated  by 
Anderson,  ami  termed  by  him  odmyl.  Tliis  is  a  mobile  re- 
fractive liquid,  which  contains  sulphur.  It  boils  at  about  71°, 
nnd  possesses  an  unpleasant  alliaceous  smell.' 
*  Ann,  Chtm,  Pham,  Ixiii.  S70. 
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Foppy  Oil  IS  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  poppy  (Papaver 
somniferum).  It  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  is  therefore  much 
used  in  some  countries  for  cooking  purposes.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  curd  soap,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
artists*  colours.  It  contains  the  glycerides  of  linoleic  acid,  oleic 
acid,  lauric  acid,  myristic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  and  stearic  acid. 

Walnut  Oil  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  poppy  oil,  from 
which  it  differs  by  containing  no  tripalmitin  or  tristearin. 

Hemp  Oil  is  obtained  in  large  quantity,  especially  in  Russia, 
from  the  seed  of  hemp  (Cannabis  sativa).  It  has  a  greenish  or 
brownish-yellow  colour  and  smells  strongly  of  hemp.  It  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  soft  soap  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
varnish  for  dark  colours. 

Banhine  Oil  (Huile  de  Bancoul)  is  prepared  from  the  kernel 
of  the  nut  of  the  candleberry-tree  (Aieurites  triloba),  which 
is  indigenous  to  the  Moluccas  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  other  tropical  countries  for  the  sake  of 
its  nuts,  which  have  a  taste  similar  to  walnuts,  and  when  dried 
are  used  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders  instead  of  candles.  They 
yield  an  oil  which  serves  excellently  for  the  preparation  of 
oil  colours,  but  as  yet  it  has  come  but  little  into  European 
commerce. 

Chinese  Wood  Oil  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  of 
Aleurites  cordata  s.  Elwococca  Vemicia  which  is  indigenous 
to  China  and  Japan.  It  is  used  for  painting  ships,  for  the 
preparation  of  varnish,  and  also  in  medicine. 
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Of  these  only  the  following  one  is  known  : 

804  JEry/AW^e  C4Hg(0H)^,  was  prepared  in  1848  by  Stenhouse 
from  several  kinds  of  lichen  and  termed  Ei^throglucin,  Fsctidorcin 
or  Erythromannite}  Its  correct  formula  was  afterwards  deter- 
mined by  Strecker.2  Lamy  having  about  the  same  time  de- 
scribed a  substance  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Phycite,^ 
found  in  the  alga  Protococcics  vulgaris,  frequently  covering  the 
stems  of  trees,  &c.,  and  closely  related  to  the  so-called  red 
snow  {P.  nivalis).  R.  Wagner  suggested  that  phycite  is  identical 
with  erythrite,*  and  Lamy  afterwards  showed  that  this  is  the 
case.^ 

The  lichens  from  which  ery thrite  is  obtained  are  of  a  species 
of  orchella  weed  such  as  Roccella,  These  are  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  archil,  and  contain  erythrin,  ^^o^tfiio*  which  is  an 
oi*sellinate  of  ery  thrite,  and  is  decomposed  into  this  acid  and 
ery  thrite  when  boiled  with  baryta- water  or  milk  of  lime  : 

(CgHjOJ^CACOH),  +  2HjO  =  2C^nfi,  +  C,H,(OH), 

For  the  preparation  of  erythrite,  7?.  tinctoria  or  R,  fuciformis 
IS  treated  with  dilute  milk  of  lime,  filtered,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  well 
washed  with  water,  and  then  boiled  for  several  hours  with  milk 
of  lime ;  it  is  then  filtered,  the  solution  concentrated,  and  the 
lime  removed  by  carbon  dioxide.  The  solution  is  next 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  mixed  with  sand,  and  treated  with  ether, 
in  order  to  remove  orcin,  CyHgOg,  which  is  a  product  of  decom- 
position of  orsellinic  acid.  The  erythrite  is  extracted  from  the 
residue  with  water  and  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion by  the  addition  of  alcohol.     It  is  then  washed  with  cold 


>  PJiil,  Trans.  1848,  ?«  ;  1849,  3»9. 
*  Ann.  Chiin.  Phys.  [3],  xxxv.  138. 
»  Ann.  ChAin.  Phyt.  [3J  li.  232. 

VOL.    III. 


'  Ann.Chrm.  Pharm,  Ixviii.  111. 
*  Joum,  Pntkt.  Chcm,  Izi.  Vlh. 
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alcohol  and  recrystallized  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  after 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal.^ 

De  Luynes  obtained  it  in  the  following  way  from  E,  MontagneL 
The  erythrin  prepared  from  the  lichen  is  heated  with  milk 
of  lime  to  150°  in  an  iron  vessel,  air  being  excluded.  The 
filtrate  freed  from  lime  is  concentrated  in  order  that  the  orcin 
may  crystallize  out,  and  a  mixture  of  orcin  and  erythrite  is 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor,  these  being  then  separated  by 
means  of  ether.  The  residual  erythrite  is  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  and  about  one-third  part  its 
volume  of  alcohol  added.  The  small  crystals  which  separate 
out  are  dissolved  in  water,  animal  charcoal  added,  the  liquid 
filtered,  and  th^  hot  concentrated  solution  decomposed  by  adding 
one-fifth  part  its  volume  of  alcohol,  when,  on  cooling,  fine  large 
crystals  separate  out.* 

Orcin  and  erythrol  may  also  be  separated  by  means  of  boiling 
baazene,  in  which  the  last  named  is  insoluble.* 

Erythrol  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  crystallizes  in 
quadratic  prisms  which  have  a  sweet  and  cooling  taste.  It 
is  not  fermentable  by  yeast  and  does  not  reduce  copper  salts  ;  it 
melts  at  120°  (Hesse)  and  volatilizes,  with  partial  decouipo- 
sition,  at  about  300°.  When  heated  with  concentrated  hydri- 
odic  acid  it  is  transformed  into  secondary  butyl  iodide  (Part  I. 
p.  582),  whilst  when  heated  with  concentrated  formic  acid 
to  230°  it  yields  hutine,  C^H^  the  radical  of  erythrite,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  hutine  glycol,  C^QiOlS).^,  a  thick  li(iuid  boiling 
at  199°— 200°,  and  its  monoformin,  C,H«(0H)CH02,  boiling 
at  about  190°,  are  also  formed.*  Phosphorus  pentachloride 
converts  erythrol  into  the  corresponding  chloride,  a  body 
already  described  as  butine  tetrachloride.  When  a  solution 
of  erythrol  is  treated  with  platinum  black  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  contact  with  air,  crythritic  acid,  C3H^(OH)3C02H,  is  produced, 
and  this  forms  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass.^  Diluto  nitric 
acid  oxidizes  erythrite  to  oxalic  acid  and  an  inactive  tartaric  acitl. 
805  Erjjthrol  Dichlorhydrin,  or  Butine  Dichlorhydratey 
0^11^012(011)2,  is  formed  in  feathery  crystals  when  erytliritc 
is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  120° — 130°.**     It 

*  Hofmann,  Ber,  Dcutsch.  Chem,  Gcs.  vii.  512. 
3  Ann.  Chitn.  Phys.  [4],  ii.  399. 

*  Stenhouse,  Joum,  Chnn,  Soc.  [*2],  v.  222. 

*  Ueuniugcr,  Ber,  Dcutsch.  Chfui,  Gcs  v.  1059. 
»  Sell,  ZcUseh.  Chcm.  18C6,  12. 

*  Przibytek,  Ber.  Dcutsch.  Chcm.  Ocs.  xiv.  2072. 
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is  also  produced  when  erythrite  is  heated  for  100  hours  to  100° 
with  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  (De  Luynes).  This  result  is  produced  more  quickly  if  a 
temperature  of  120* — 130*  be  used  (Przibytek).  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  separates  from  ether  in  small  crystals  which  melt 
at  124^—125*. 

Erythrol  Dibromhydrin,  C4HgBr2(OH)2,  is  obtained  when 
erythrite  is  heated  with  hydrobromic  acid  and  forms  crystals 
which  melt  at  130*  and  are  insoluble  in  water.^ 

Acid  Butine  Tetrasulphate,  or  Erythrol  Tetrasidphuric  Acid, 
CgH^(SO^H)^,  is  produced  when  erythrol  is  dissolved  in  chlor- 
sulphonic  acid,  and  forms  a  heavy  white  mass  consisting  of 
small  prisms,  and  it  yields  also  crystalline  salts.* 

Butine  Tetranitratc,  or  Nitrocrythrol,  G^^(^0^^,  is  formed 
by  dissolving  erjrthrite  in  well-cooled  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
and  then  precipitating  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in.  large  glistening  plates, 
which  melt  at  61°,  and  when  more  strongly  heated  inflame  and 
burn  rapidly  with  a  dull  flame.  The  compound  explodes  on 
percussion,  and  is  transformed  by  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide 
into  erythrite  again.* 

When  erythrol  is  heated  w  ith  organic  acids  the  ethereal  salts 
of  these  acids  are  obtained.  They  have,  however,  as  yet  not 
been  closely  examined.* 

^  Champion,  Campt,  Bend,  Izziii.  114. 

'  Claesson,  Joum,  Prakt,  Chcm.  [2],  xx.  7, 

■  Stenhonse,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  Ixxx.  226 ;  cxx.  302. 

^  Berthclot,  Chim,  org.  aur  Us  fondle  mr  la  Synthese,  ii.  224. 
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Mannitol,  or  Mannite,  0^8^(011)^. 

806  The  compound,  formerly  known  as  vianna  sttgar,  and  now 
also  termed  a-hexone  alcohol,  was  discovered  in  manna  by  Proust 
in  1806.^  This  latter  consists  of  the  evaporated  sap  which 
exudes  from  various  species  of  ash  (Fraxinus  omits  and  rotundi- 
folia),  some  of  which  are  cultivated  in  Southern  Europe  and 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  The  manna  which  the  Israelites  are 
said  to  have  used  as  bread  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  probably  exuded  from  the  branches  of  the  Tamarix 
mannifcra,  which  contains  no  mannite  but  a  fermentable  sugar, 
whilst  that  which  fell  from  heaven  probably  was  the  edible 
lichen, /S)?a€7*o<AaWm  rsnt/en^a,  which  grows  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
North  Africa,  &c.,  is  carried  in  masses  before  the  wind  fonning 
a  rain  of  manna  (Luerssen).* 

Mannite  occurs  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  found  in  the  roots  of  celery,  in  monkshood  {Aconitum 
napcllus),  in  the  leaves  of  Syringa  vulgaris,  in  the  olive,  in 
the  bark  of  Canella  alba,  in  the  sap  of  the  larch  {Pinns  Laria:), 
in  the  sugar-cane,  in  various  algae,  in  many  fungoid  growths,  &c. 
After  immoderate  water-drinking  it  is  found  in  the  urine.  It  is 
also  formed  in  the  lactic  and  mucous  fermentations  of  sugar,  and 
it  may  be  obtained  from  the  isomeric  saccharoses,  dextrose  and 
laevulose,  CgHjgOg,  the  corresponding  aldehydes  (see  sugars,  &c). 

For  the  preparation  of  mannite,  manna  is  dissolved  in  half 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  the  solution  clarified  with  white  of 
egg  and  filtered  boiling  hot.  The  mannite  which  crystallizes  out 
is  separated  from  the  liquor  by  pressure,  and  recrystallized  from 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Ixvii.  143. 
'  Beilstein,  Org.  Chtm.  558. 
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hot  water,  after  treatment  of  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal. 
Mannite  may  also^be  extracted  from  manna  by  boiling  dilute 
alcohol,  and  the  crystals  which  separate  on  cooling  are  then 
recrystallized  from  water  or  alcohol.  Agaricvs  integer,  a 
commonly-occurring  fungus,  may  also .  be  used  as  a  source  of 
mannite,  it  containing,  in  the  dry  state,  from  nineteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  this  substance. 

Mannite  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  dissolves  at  IG'^'S  in 
622  parts  of  water.  It  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  much  less 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  from  this  solution  separates  in  needles ; 
and  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  166^  and  on  prolonged 
fusion  partially  volatilizes.  The  aqueous  solution  is  optically  in- 
active, but  on  addition  of  borax  becomes  strongly  dextro-rotatory,* 
whilst  caustic  soda  imparts  to  it  a  Isevo-rotatory  power.*  When 
heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  mannite  is  transformed 
into  secondary  hexyl  iodide  (Part  I. ,  p.  627). 

A  mixture  of  mannite  and  platinum  black,  moistened  with 
water,  oxidizes  in  the  air  forming  mannitic  add,  C5H5(OH)5C02H, 
a  gummy  mass,  and  its  aldehyde,  CgH^jOg,  which  belongs  to 
the  class  of  fermentable  sugars,  and  is  known  as  mannitose^ 
This  will  be  afterwards  described,  as  also  saccharic  acid, 
0^114(011)4(00211)2,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite  with 
nitric  acid. 

807  Mannitan,  OgHj^Og,  is  formed  when  mannite  is  heated  to 
200°  or  boiled  for  some  time  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  a  syrupy  liquid  having  only  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  and  deli- 
quesces on  exposure.*  It  has  a  feeble  dextro-rotatory  power,* 
and  on  long  boiling  partially  recombines  with  water,  forming 
mannite. 

If  mannite  be  heated  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
120° — 125°  a  mannitane  is  produced  which  has  strongly  dextro- 
rotatory power,  and  does  not  re-unite  with  water  to  form 
mannite  (Vignon).  Both  modifications  dissolve  readily  in  cold 
alcohol. 

When  tho  mannitane  prepared  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  exposed  for  some  months  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  deposits 

*  Vignon,  Ann.  Chim,  Phya.  [6],  ii.  140. 
'  Muntz  and  Aubin,  ih,  [f)],  x.  656. 

*  Gonip-Bcsanez,  Ann.  Chtm.  Phann.  cxviii.  257. 

*  Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [3],  xlvii.  306. 

*  Bouchardat,  Ann,  Chiin,  Phys,  [5],  vi.  102. 
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crystals  from  which  the  syrupy  mother-liquor  may  be 
separated  by  washing  with  absolute  alcohol.  Crystallized 
mamiitane  consists  of  monoclinic  tables  dissolving  readily  in 
water,  and  being  easily  transformed  into  mannite  on  boiling 
with  this  liquid. 

Mannite  Dichlorhydrin,  or  a-Hexone  Dichlorhydrid^,  C^Hg 
(0H)^Cl2,  is  formed  when  mannite  is  heated  for  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  at  100°  with  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid  which  has  been  saturated  at  0°.  The  solution  is  con- 
centrated over  sulphuric  acid  and  quicklime,  when  the  compound 
separates  out  very  slowly  in  monoclinic  crystals  which  melt  with 
decomposition  at  174''  and  are  laevo-rotatory. 

Mannite  Dihromhydrin,  CQH8(OH)^Br2,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  foregoing  compound,  and  closely  resembles 
it,  except  in  that  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  melts  at 
178**  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid. 

If  these  compounds  be  boiled  with  water  they  are  converted 
into  the  monochlorhydrin,  CgH80Cl(OH)3,  and  monohrovxhydrin^ 
CgH80Br(OH)3,  of  mannitan  respectively.  Both  are  crystalline, 
melt  below  100°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water.  If  they  are 
boiled  for  a  longer  time  with  water,  mannite  is  again  obtained 
(Bouchardat). 

Acid  Stcljphaies  of  Mannite.  When  mannite  is  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  disulphate,  CgHj,(OH)4(SO^H)^,^ 
and  the  trisuljykate,  CgH8(OH)3(SO^H).j,2  are  formed.  These 
form  readily  soluble  salts,  and  on  heating  with  water  are 
decomposed,  yielding  mannite  again. 

Mannite  Hcxasulphunc  Acid,  or  a-Hcxone  Hcccasulphate, 
CgH8(S04H)g,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mannite  in  chlor- 
sulphonic  acid : 

CeHglOH)^  +  6CISO2.OH  =  CeHg(0.S02.0H),  +  GHCl. 

As  the  product  is  uncrystallizable  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state,  but  several  of  its  salts  have  been 
prepared.  Of  these  harium  hexlicxoiie  sulpJiate,  CqH8(S0  JgBaj-f 
SHgO,  is  characteristic,  and  is  obtained  by  neutralizing  the 
freshly  prepared  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  barium 
carbonate,  the  mixture  being  well  cooled  during  the  operation. 
On  adding  absolute  alcohol  to  the  solution  thus  obtained,  the  salt 
is  thrown  down  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  spontaneously  passes 

*  Favro,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyx.  [3],  xi.  77  ;  Berthelot,  ih.  [3],  xlvii.  336. 
'  Kunp  and  Schuedermaun,  Ann.  Chcm,  Pharm.  li.  132- 
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into  a  crystalline  modification  which  is  completely  insoluble 
in  water  and  acids.  Similarly,  if  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  be  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  the  insoluble  forms 
separate  out  in  crystalline  crusts.  The  free  acid  and  also  the 
solutions  of  its  salts  are  strongly  dextro-rotatory.  The  acid 
in  aqueous  solution  readily  changes  into  the  tetrasulphate, 
CgHg(0H)2(S0^H)^,  which  has  a  weaker  dextro-rotatory  power 
and  forms  amorphous  salts.^ 

808  Kitr(MnannUe,  or  a-Hexone  Hexnitrate,  C^^(JSO^^,  This 
compound  was  first  obtained  by  Flores  Domonte  and  Menard,' 
and  by  Sobrero,*  by  acting  on  mannite  with  a  mixture  of  con- 
centrated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Its  correct  composition 
was  afterwards  established  by  Strecker,*  and  Knop  was  the  first 
to  put  forward  the  view  that  it  is  not  a  nitro-compound,  but 
contains  nitric  acid.* 

To  prepare  nitro-mannite  one  part  of  finely  powdered  manntto 
contained  in  a  mortar  is  treated,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
with  five  parts  of  well-cooled  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*5, 
ami  the  clear  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  vessel  kept  cold  by 
ice  or  snow,  and  ten  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added, 
the  mixture  being  kept  well  stirred.  After  a  few  hours  the  curdy 
mass  which  is  fijrmed  is  brought  on  to  an  asbestos  filter,  the 
lic^uid  filtered  off,  and  the  residue  well  rubbed  up  with  water 
until  it  has  only  a  weak  acid  taste.  The  product  is  then 
wjLslied  with  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  afterwards 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol.® 

Nitio-mannite  crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  112" — 113*, 
and  on  carefully  raising  the  temperature  they  quietly  decom- 
pose. If,  however  it  be  thrown  on  to  glowing  charcoal  it 
deflagrates  strongly,  and  when  struck  with  a  hammer  it  explodes 
more  violently  than  fulminating  mercury.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
is  dextro-rotatory.  Wlien  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  evolves 
fumes  of  nitric  acid,  and  when  treated  with  ammonium  sulphide,'^ 
acetic  acid  and  ice,**  or  hydriodic  acid,*^  it  is  re-converted  into 
mannite.  Mannite  is  also  formed  when  nitro-mannite  is  boiled 
for  some  time  with  a  solution  of  acid  ammonium  sulphite,  whilst 

*  tHaesson,  Joum.  Prakt,  Chem.  [2],  xx.  10. 

2  (Umpt,  Hrnd.  xxiv.  89  aiid  391.  "  76.  xxv.  21. 

*  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  69.  •  Joum,  Prakt,  Chem,  xxii.  228. 
"  Sokolow,  Joum.  Ru^s.  CKtm.  Oes,  xi.  136. 

'  I  )f8saij;ne8,  Compt.  Rend,  xxxiii.  402. 

*  Hechamp,  Ann.  Chitn.  Phys,  [3],  xlvi.  354. 

*  Mills,  Joum,.  Chem.  Soe.  xrii.  163. 
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at  the  same  time  ammonium  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  nitrite  are 
produced.^ 

If  dry  ammonia  be  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  nitro- 
mannite,  evolution  of  gas  takes  place,  and  a  semi-fluid  black 
mass  separates  out,  which  contains  ammonium  nitrite  and  uitrate« 
together  with  other  bodies.  If  the  liquid  be  poured  oflF  from 
this,  the  ether  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  residue  crystallized 
from  alcohol,  long  needles  arranged  in  stellar  groups  are  first 
deposited.  These  are  either  hexonepentanitrate,  CgHg(0H)(N0j)5, 
or  have  the  formula  [CeH8(N03)j20.  They  melt  at  77^—79% 
deflagrate  slightly  when  more  strongly  heated,  and  explode  on 
percussion.  From  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor,  water  precipitates 
syrupy  mannitantetranitrate,  CgHgO(N03)^,  which  on  percussion 
detonates  more  powerfully  than  nitro-mannite.* 

809  a-Hexone  Hexacetate,  CgH8(C2H302)fl,  is  produced,  together 
with  mannitan  acetates,  when  mannite  is  heated  with  acetic 
anhydride.8  It  is  best  prepared  by  warming  mannite  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  the  anhydride  and  some  zinc  chloride,  when 
a  moderately  brisk  reaction  sets  in  in  a  few  moments.*  The 
acetate  forms  rhombic  crystals  which  melt  at  119°,  and  are 
dextro-rotatory.  They  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  dissolve  somewhat  on  heating,  and  very  readily  iu 
acetic  acid. 

According  to  Schiitzenberger,  the  first  product  of  the  action  of 
acetic  anhydride  on  mannite  is  the  compound  Ci.2H23(C2H30)Oiq, 
which  in  tlie  pure  state  forms  a  light  white  mass,  which  has  a 
slight  sweet  but  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  on  saponification 
yields  mannitan,  the  molecular  formula  of  which  is  therefore 
probably  CigHa^Oj-o. 

When  mannite  is  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  200" — 220** 
mannitan  diacetate,  0^111^(0211302)205,  is  formed.  This  is  a 
very  bitter  syrup,  which  on  saponification  yields  acetic  acid  and 
mannitan. 

By  heating  mannite  with  other  fatty  acids,  Berthelot  has 
obtained  a  series  of  ethereal  salts  of  mannitan.^ 

*  A.  and  W.  Knop,  Journ.  Prakt,  Chan.  Ivi.  337. 

*  Tichaiiowitsch,  Zeitich.  Chem,  1864,  482. 

^  Schiitzenberger,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clx.  94  ;  Houchardat,  loc.  ciU 

*  Frdnchimont,  Ber.  Dcxitsch.  Chem,  Gcs.  xii.  205I». 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xlviL  315. 
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DuLCiTOL,  DuLciTE,  OR  )8-Hexone  Alcohol,  CeH8(0H)g. 

8 10  In  1836,  Hunefeld  found  that  a  peculiar  crystalline  body, 
termed  by  him  melampyrin^  exists  in  the  sap  of  Melampyrum 
ne7norosu7n,  and  M.  vulgatum.  This  body  was  then  further 
examined  by  Eichler,  who  found  it  also  in  Scrophularia  nodosa, 
and  Bhinanthiis  Christa-Oalli,  but  the  formula  assigned  by  him 
to  the  substance  was  an  incorrect  one.* 

In  1848,  Laurent  examined  certain  crystalline  lumps  of 
unknown  origin,  which  were  sent  from  Madagascar  to  ^  Paris 
in  large  masses,  and  found  that  their  principal  constituent  was 
a  sugar-like  substance,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  homologue 
of  grape  sugar,  or  of  the  glucoses,  C^H^gOg,  and  termed  it  dulcose, 
assigning  to  it  the  formula  C^Hj^Og,^  whilst  Jacquelain  believed 
its  composition  to  be  CgHjgOg,  and  termed  it  dulcine.^  Souberan 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  manuite,^  and  soon  after 
Laurent  recognized  the  fact  that  it  is  an  isomeride  of  mannite.® 
Finally  Gilmer  showed  that  dulcite  is  identical  with  melampyrin 
and  with  the  evonymite  which  Kubel  found  in  the  sap  of 
Evonymus  Eurapmus? 

The  Madagascar  manna,  as  the  above-mentioned  lumps 
were  termed,  consists  almost  entirely  of  dulcite,  and  this  is 
readily  extracted  by  treatment  with  hot  water.  Dulcite  may 
be  obtained  from  MelamjryrMm  nemorosum  by  boiling  the  plant, 
dried  when  flowering,  with  water,  adding  milk  of  lime  to  the 
decoction  till  just  alkaline,  and  again  boiling,  and  then  decom- 
posing the  filtered  solution,  after  sufficient  evaporation,  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  dulcite  then  separates  out  and  is 
purified  by  rccrystallization. 

Dulcite  is  also  formed  by  union  of  hydrogen  with  galactose, 
CgHjgO^j,  a  saccharose  obtained  from  milk-sugar,  and  an  aldehyde 
of  dulcite. 

Dulcite  has  a  taste  less  sweet  than  that  of  mannite,  and  is 
also  less  soluble  in  water,  dissolving  at  16°'5  in  thirty-four  parts 
of  this  lic^uid.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
does  not  dissolve  in  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms 
which  melt  at  188®-.5.  When  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
arid  it  yields  the  same  secondary  hexyl  iodide  as  is  obtained 

^  Journ.  Prakt,  Clitm.  vii.  233  ;  ix.  47. 

'  Jiihrrsh.  1856,  665. 

'  Ctympt,  Rend.  xxx.  41.  ♦  Ik  xxxi.  625.  »  Ih.  xxx.  339. 

*  I^un;nt  and  Oerhanit,  Compt.  Rend,  1851,  29. 

^  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  cxxiii.  872. 
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frdm  mannite/  but  it  differs  from  the  latter  substance  inasmuch 
as  nitric  acid  does  not  oxidize  it  to  saccharic  acid,  but  to  the 
isomeric  mucic  acid.  Dulcite  dissolves  when  warmed  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  cooling  down  to  0**  the 
compound,  CgHj^Og  +  HCl  +  SHjO,  separates  out  in  large 
crystals  which  lose  hydrochloric  acid  on  exposure  to  air,  and  are 
decomposed  into  their  constituents  when  treated  with  water  or 
alcohol.  It  forms  corresponding  compounds  with  hydrobromic 
and  hydriodic  acids.^ 

8ii  Duldtan,  CgHj^Og,  is  formed  when  dulcite  is  heated  for 
some  time  to  200°,  and  is  a  viscous  syrup,  which  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  perceptibly 
volatile  at  120°.  When  exposed  to  moist  air,  or  on  beating 
with  baryta-crystals  and  water  to  160°,  it  is  partially  trans- 
formed into  dulcite.  When  dulcite  is  heated  with  organic 
acids,  ethereal  salts  of  dulcitan  are  formed,  some  of  which  are 
crystalline  and  others  amorphous.^  Dulcitan  differs  from  the 
isomeric  mannitan  by  acting  as  a  pentatomic  alcohol,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  termed  hexonyl  alcohol,  C^3uj{0^^. 

Dulcitol  Dichlorhydriny  or  ^-Hexone  Dichlorhydrate,  CgHg(OH) 
CI21  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  the  corresponding  mannite 
derivative.  It  crystallizes  in  small  tables  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  and  at  180°  it  splits  up  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
dulcitan  chlorhydrm,  or  hexmiyl  chlorhydratc,  CgH-(OH)^Cl,  this 
compound  being  also  produced  on  boiling  with  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  long  easily  soluble  needles,  which  melt  at  90°,  and 
are  dextro-rotatory.  It  readily  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  again  the  dichlorhydrin,  whilst  with  hydrobromic  acid 
it  yields  the  chlorbromhydrin  CgH3(0H)^Cl  Br. 

Dulcitol  Dihromhydnn,  Gfi^{OY£)fir^,  crystallizes  in  small 
tables,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  whilst  when  dissolved 
in  hot  water  they  yield  dulcitan  hrouihydrin,  C^^{0\i)fiT. 
This  latter  forms  long  very  soluble  needles,  which  melt  at  143°, 
readily  reunite  with  hydrobromic  acid,  and  yield  the  dichlor- 
hydrin on  treatment  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  any  one  of  the  foregoing  compounds,  and  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose is  dulcitan  chlorhydrin,  be  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia, 
dukitaminc,  CQHg(OH5)NH2,  is  formed.  To  separate  this,  the 
solution  is  evaporated  and  the  hydrochloride  extracted  by  means 

'  Wanklyn  arnl  Erlonmoyrr,  Zcit^rh.  Clinn.  1862,  641. 
^  Boiicharilut,  Ann,  Cliim.  Phiis.  [4],  xxvii.  168. 
'  IJerlhclot,  Chim.  Org.  Syntli  ii.  200. 
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of  absolute  alcohol.  On  then  adding  ether  the  salt  crystallizes 
out  in  needles.  By  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  the  aqueous 
solution  the  free  base  is  obtained,  and  this  on  evaporation  forms 
a  thick  syrup,  having  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  absorbing 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  decomposing  ammoniacal 
salts.^ 

Sulphates  of  DulcitoL  According  to  Eichler,  dulcite  when  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  yields  the  acid  trisulphate,  CgH8(OH)3 
(S0^H)3,  whose  barium  salt  is  amorphous.  When  dulcite  is 
dissolved  in  chlorsulphonic  acid,  acid  dulcitan  pentasulphate, 
CgH7(SO^H)5,  is  formed.  This  is  a  sjrrup  which  on  warming 
with  water,  splits  up  into  dulcitan  and  sulphuric  acid. 

/3-Hcxone  Hexnitrate,  or  NitrodulcUol,  Gq^q{^O^q,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  one  part  of  dulcite  in  five  parts  of  fuming  nitric 
acid,  adding  ten  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pouring  the 
mixture  quickly  into  ten  to  fifteen  parts  of  water.*  The  salt 
which  separates  out  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  beautiful 
flexible  needles  which  melt  at  85°*5.  At  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature these  give  ofif  acid  vapours,  and  when  they  are  kept 
for  a  few  months  at  a  temperature  of  35°  to  40®  they  are 
transformed  into  the  tetranitratc,  0^^^(011)2(^0.^^,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  former  compound,  and  crystallizing 
from  this  solution  in  transparent  needles. 

Acetates  of  Dulcitol,  When  ten  parts  of  dulcite  are  dissolved 
in  a  boiling  mixture  of  twelve  parts  of  acetic  anhydride  and 
120  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
cool,  ^'hexone  diacetate,  CgH8(OH)^(C2H302)2,  is  formed.  This 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  thin  tables  which  melt  at  175*, 
and  have  a  feeble  dextro-rotatory  power. 

When  dulcite  is  heated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  three  times  its  amount  of  acetic  anhydride, 
jS'IirxoTie  Jifxacciate,  00^1^(02^^^^,  is  formed,  and  this  cry- 
stallizes from  boiling  alcohol  in  leaflets  which  melt  at  171°. 

fi-Hcxoiie  Pi'ntacetochlorhydrin,  CgHg(C2H302)5Cl,  is  obtained 
by  heating  dulcite  with  acetyl  chloride.  It  forms  microscopic 
crystals,  which  on  boiling  with  alcohol  are  converted  into  ^-hexone 
2)(mfarct(Ue,  CgH8(C2H302)50H,  this  latter  crystallizing  in  fine 
needles  melting  at  163°.  If,  however,  it  be  heated  for  some 
time  to  200°  a  brittle  resinous  mass  of  hcxonyl  2^cnfacctaie, 
0^117(0211302)5,  is  formed. 

'  Bonchar<lat,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xxvii.  197. 

'  H<5champ,  Compt,  Rend,  li.  255 ;  tec  also  Champion,  ih.  Ixxviii.  1150. 
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8ia  Isodidcite,  CgHj^Og,  does  not  occur  in  the  free  state  in  nature^ 
but  is  found  as  a  peculiar  ethereal  salt  belonging  to  the  class  of 
glucosides.  On  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  this  splits  up 
into  isodulcite  and  other  bodies  which  will  be  hereafter  described 
Isodulcite  was  first  obtained  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler  from 
quercitrin,  a  body  occurring  in  quercitron  bark,  a  product  con- 
tained in  the  bark  of  the  Qv^rciis  tinctoria}  Liebermann  and 
Hormann  afterwards  prepared  it  from  XarUhorhamnin  contained 
in  Bhamnus  infedoritLS  and  B.  tinctoria} 

Isodulcite  dissolves  readily  in  water,  has  a  very  sweet  taste> 
and  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent,  glassy,  monoclinic  prisms 
or  tables,  which  melt  at  92° — 93°  and  are  dextro-rotatory.  At 
100°  it  is  converted  into  amorphous  isoduldtan,  CgHigOg,  and 
this  on  solution  in  water  again  yields  isodulcite.  If  sodium 
alcoholate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  isodulcite  in  absolute  alcohol, 
the  compound,  CgHigNa^Og,  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline 
powder.^  When  isodulcite  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  for  the  most  part  into  a  tarry  mass,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  a  heavy  Uquid,  containing  iodine,  distils  over. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  several  bodies  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
separated.*  The  action  of  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  transforms  isodulcite  into  nitro-isodulcttan, 
C(jHg(N  03)305,  an  amorphous  and  insoluble  body  which  explodes 
slightly  on  percussion. 

When  oxidized  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  isodulcite  yields  dibasic 
isodulcitic  acid,  CgH^^jOg,  remaining  on  evaporation  of  its  solu- 
tion as  a  syrup,  from  which  crystalline  grains  separate  out  on 
standing.* 

813  Sorbite,  (CoR^fi^^  +  HgO,  occurs  in  mountain-ash  berries, 
and  in  the  vinous  liquor  obtained  from  these  by  fermentation.  If 
this  latter  be  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  and  the  filtrate,  after 
treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  be  allowed  to  evaporate, 
a  syrup  remains  behind  from  which  sorbite  gradually  separates 
out  in  crystals.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  about 
100°,  and  then  melts  at  110°— 111°.« 

814  Finite,  CQK^fiy    This  compound,  isomeric  with  mannitan, 

^  Ann.  Chem,  Phana.  cxxvii.  362.  -  lb.  cxcvi.  323. 

'  liiebermann  and  Hornmann,  Bcr.  Dcutsch,  Chcm.  Gcs,  xii.  1186. 

*  Dale  and  Schorlemmer,  ib.  xi.  1197. 

*  Malin,  Ann.  Chcm,  Ph/trm.  cxlv.  197. 

*  Boussiugault,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  [4J,  xxvi.  376. 
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&c.,  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  the  pine-sugax  contained 
in  the  sap  of  Pinus  lumbertiana,  which  grows  profusely  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California.  This  collects 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  in  holes  burnt  into  the  trunk,  in  dark 
round  lumps  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  food.*  Finite  is 
exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  has  a  very  sweet  taste,  crystallizes 
in  hard  white  nodules,  and  is  dextro-rotatory. 

A  substance  isomeric  with  pinite  has  been  obtained  by  Eichler 
and  termed  quercite,  but  this,  as  is  also  probably  the  case  with 
pinite  itself,  is  not  connected  with  the  group  of  fatty  bodies,  and 
will  be  described  hereafter. 

^  Berthelot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phijs.  [3],  xlvi.  76  ;  Johnson,  Joum.  PraJcL  Chein, 
Ixz.  246. 


CARBOHYDRATES. 

815  The  above  name  has  for  some  time  past  been  given  to  a 
group  of  compounds  which  contain,  in  the  molecule,  six  atoms  of 
carbon  or  a  multiple  of  tliis  number,  together  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  present  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  elements  unite 
to  form  water. 

Many  of  the  carbohydrates  constitute  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant constituents  of  plants,  some  few  are  also  found  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  whilst  the  larger  number  are  well  known  as 
valuable  articles  of  food. 

They  consist  of  several  distinct  isomeric  groups,  most  of  whose 
members  exhibit  active  optical  properties  deviating  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  either  to  the  right  (+)  or  to  the  left  ( — ). 


I.  THE  SUGAR  GROUP. 

77i^  Saccharoses,  The  Glucoses. 

+  Cane-sugar,  or  saccharose.      4-  Grape-sugar,  or  dextrose. 
+  Milk-sugar.  -  Fruit-sugar,  or  levulose. 

•^  ilelezitoso.  4-  Galactose. 

1-  Molitose.  4-  Arabinose. 

+  Trehalose.  4-  Eucalyu. 

-h  Maltose.  —  Sorbin. 

Inosite. 

Scvllite. 

Damboso. 

Tho  saccharoses  are  ether-like  compounds  which  are  converted 
into  (/iiicoscs  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  : 
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Cane-sugax,  when  thus  treated,  yields  equal  quantities  of  grape- 
sugar  and  fruit-sugar.  Such  a  mixture  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  vegetable  world,  and  is  termed  invcrt-s^tgar 
because  it  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  the 
specific  rotatory  power  of  levulose  being  at  ordinary  temperatures 
greater  than  that  of  dextrose.  Milk-sugar  thus  acted  upon 
gives  galactose  and  grape-sugar,  the  latter  being  also  formed, 
together  with  eucalyn,  from  melitose,  whilst  all  the  other 
saccharoses  apparently  yield  only  grape-sugar. 

Of  the  glucoses  the  first  three  alone  have  been  carefully 
examined.  They  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  solution  with  de- 
position of  a  metallic  mirror.  Grape-  and  fruit-sugar  combine 
directly  with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  mannitol,  GqH.q(PYL)q, 
galactose  yielding  the  isomeride  dulcite.  In  these  respects  the 
ghicoses  act  as  aldehydes  of  these  alcohols,  but  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  characteristic  reaction  of  aldehydes  discovered  by 
Hugo  Schifif,  and  which,  according  to  Caro,  is  a  general  one  for 
this  class  of  compounds. 

This  reaction  consists  in  adding  sulphurous  acid  to  a  solution 
of  aniline-red  until  the  latter  is  decolourized  ;  upon  the  addition 
of  an  aldehyde  to  this  colourless  solution  it  assumes  a  splendid 
violet  tint.  Grape-sugar  does  not  give  this  reaction,  and  it 
and  its  isomers  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  a  ketone-alcohol, 
HO.Cir2(CH.OH)3CO.CH2.0H.i  On  the  other  hand,  grape- 
sugar  yields,  on  oxidation,  monobasic  gluconic  acid,  CgH^gO^, 
and  dibasic  saccharic  acid,  CgHj^Og,  whereas  the  above  con- 
stitutional fornmla  would  point  to  the  formation,  under  these 
conditions,  of  acids  containing  less  than  six  atoms  of  carbon. 
It  may,  however,  be  remembered  tliat  Breuer  and  Zincke,  in  the 
examination  of  the  acetic  ether  of  acetylcarbinol,CH3.CO.CH2.0H, 
obtiiined  by  the  action  of  potassium  acetate  upon  monochlor* 
acetone,  found  that  this,  when  oxidized  by  an  alkaline  solution 
of  a  cupric  salt,  did  not  yield,  as  was  expected,  pyro-racemic  acid, 
CH3.CO.COOH,  but  formed  ordinary  lactic  acid.  CHg.CHlOH) 
CO.OH.^  In  a  similar  way  grape-sugar  may  yield  gluconic  acid, 
and  the  formation  of  laevulinic  acid  (p.  249),  a  ketonic  acid 
from  grape-sugar,  favours  this  view. 

*  Victor  Meyer,  J^rr,  Dcutsch.  Ch^'m,  Ocs,  xiii.  2344. 
2  Ber.  DeuUeh.  Chtm,  Qts,  xiu.  635. 
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II.  THE  AMYLOSE  GROUP  {GJil^^U^^. 

4-  Starchu  Laevulin.  Gums. 

-♦-  Dextrin.  +  Glycogen,  Cellulose. 

—  Inulin. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  group  are  soluble  in  cold  or 
in  hot  water ;  others  soften  and  swell  when  brought  in  contact 
with  water  hot  or  cold,  whilst  cellulose  is  insoluble  in  water. 
They  are  all  transformed  by  the  action  of  acids  into  glucoses. 


THE  SACCHAROSES. 

Cane- Sugar,  CjgHggOii. 

8i6  Sugar  was  known  to  Eastern  nations  in  early  times,  but 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  it  was  at  first  used  entirely  as  a  medicine. 
Dioscorides,  speaking  of  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  honey,  says, 
"  Some  are  termed  sugars  (a-dfc^apov),  being  a  solid  honey 
found  in  canes  (eVl  twj/  KaXafuav),  coming  from  India  and  Arabia 
Felix,  in  consistence  like  salt,  and  capable  Uke  salt  of  being 
ground  to  powder  between  the  teeth."  Pliny  remarks  on  this 
subject,  "  Saccharon  ex  Arabia  fert,  sod  laudatius  India  ;  est 
autem  mel  in  aruudinibus  coUectum,  gummium  modo  candidum, 
dentibus  fragile,  amplissimum  mucis  avellanse  magnitudine,  ad 
medicinre  tantum  usum."  The  Arabians,  and  the  physicians 
educated  in  their  schools,  speak  of  this  product  in  similar  terms. 
The  oriental  names  for  sugar  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
Sharkavd,  signifying  a  body  in  the  form  of  granules  or  small 
stones. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  si)road  from  the  far  East 
to  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  Egyj^t.  The  Saracens  extended  its 
culture  to  Sicily  and  other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Moors  introduced  it  into  southern  Spain  and  Portugal.  In 
the  year  1494,  the  sugar-cane  was  fii*st  planted  in  Madeira,  and  in 
1495  it  found  its  way  to  St.  Domingo,  and  in  1503  to  the  other 
West  Indian  islands.  We  find  it  in  the  Brazils  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  shortly  after  which  it  was 
introduced  largely  throughout  the  American  continent. 

The  importation  of  sugar  from  these  looalities  into  Euro|>e 
soon  made  this  article  better  known.    Libavius,  in  his  Alchymia, 
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published  ill  1595,  mentions,  "  Sacchari  crystallini  quod  candi 
appellant ; "  lie  recommends  a  plan  of  purifying  Madeira  sugar 
by  means  of  albumen,  and  Angelus  Sala  in  bis  Sncvharologia 
advises  the  use  of  egg  albumen  and  lime-water  for  this  purpose. 

817  The  sugar-cane  (Sacc/iantni  ojinnarum)  now  planted  in 
tropical  countries  contains  from  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  cane- 
sugar.  Another  gramineous  plant  {Sorgkmn  saeckaralma),  also 
used  as  a  source  of  sugar,  is  a  native  of  Asia.  The  sugar-cane, 
as  grown  in  the  United  St-ates,  yields  on  an  average  from  70  to 
75  per  cent,  of  juice,  containing  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
Alauy  other  species  of  grasses  contain  cane-sugar,  thus  the  maize 
stems  after  flowering  yield  a  juice  which  contains  from  7'4  to 
9  per  cent,  of  sugar,  of  which  about  half  consista  of  cane-sugar. 
This  source  of  sugar  was  employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  for  the  production  of  sugar.  Many  palms,  such  as 
Cai-yola  urens,  used  in  Ceylon  for  the  prejiaration  of  jaggery, 
also  contain  sugar.  In  Java  and  many  of  the  East  Indian 
Islauds  the  Areuga  palm  {Saguenis  sacchifera)  and  otlier  species 
arc  employed  as  sugar-bearing  plants. 

Marggraf  ^  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  sugar  is  contained 
in  many  kinds  of  fleshy  roots,  especially  in  those  of  beet  {Bda 
vulgaris).  These  roots  usually  contain  from  7  to  11  and  some- 
times 14  per  cent,  of  sugar.*  According,  indeed,  to  Scheibler' 
as  high  a  percentage  as  20  is  sometimes  reached,  and  tubers 
containing  less  than  10  per  cent,  cannot  now,  owing  to  the 
tiscal  arrangements  in  Germany,  be  profitably  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar.  Cane-sugar  also  occurs  in  the 
roots  of  Daucua  carota,  PaMinaat  saliva,  Siutn  sisarum,  and 
others.  Madder-root  likewise  contains  from  14  to  15  per  cent, 
of  sugar,*  It  is  moreover  found  in  many  seeds,  such  as  almonds, 
walnuts,  hazelnuts,  and  barley.  Coffee-beans,  before  roasting, 
contain  from  6  to  7  per  cent.'  The  sap  of  many  trees  is  also 
rich  in  sugar,  as.  for  example,  that  of  the  lime,  birch,  sycamore, 
and  especially  the  maple,  the  sugar-maple  (Acer  tacckarinv m) 
having  long  been  used  as  a  source  of  sugar  in  the  Northern 
States.  Cane-sugar  is  likewise  found  in  the  juice  of  many  fruits, 
but  almost  always  accompanied  by  invert-sugar  [p.  494).  As 
this  latter  sugar  is  derived  &om  caue-sugar  by  tliu  action  of 

>  SchrineD.  Berlin  Acad.  1747. 

*  Omulin.  ilandboot  Organ.  Chmi.  iv.  !30. 
-'  Ber.  Sntte.  DmUck.  C'heia.  Ind.  iL  ISS. 

*  fitfin,  Jourii.  Fruit.  Chrm.  cviL  AH. 

°  Glaliaiii,  StanhouH',  nnil  Cuni>bgl],  Qiinrl.  Joiiru.  C!um.  SiK.  in.  SH, 
VOL.   111.  K  K* 
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acids  and  of  certain  ferments,  it  has  generally  been   supposed 
that  cane-sugar  is  first  formed  during  the  process  of  ripening, 
and  that  this  is  afterwards  converted  into  invert-sugar.     Much 
may,  however,  be  said  against  this  view.     Thus  in  acid  fruits, 
such  as  the  orange,  the  quantity  of  cane-sugar  regularly  in- 
creases during  the  ripening,^  and  the  most  acid  of  all  fruits,  the 
lemon,  contains  to  1  per  cent,  of  invert-,  0  4  per  cent,  of  cane- 
sugar,  whilst  grapes  and  sweet  cherries  do  not  contain  any  cane- 
sugar,  though  it  is  present  in  quantity  in  the  juice  of  pine-apples 
and  St.  John's  bread.     In  other  instances  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  formation  of  invert-sugar  precedes  that  of  cane-sugar 
Thus  the  saccharine  juice  formed  during  the  early   period  of 
vegetation  contains  only  invert-sugar,^  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  the  sugar  cane  itself,  as  the  cane  when  covered  with 
young  green  leaves  contains  considerable  quantities  of  invert- 
sugar,  which  passes  into  cane-sugar  when  the  leaves  dry  up.* 

The  nectar  of  flowers  contains  cane-sugar ;  in  that  of  the 
flowers  of  Bhododendro7i  poriticum  it  may  even  be  found  in  crystals,* 
and  in  the  nectar  from  a  single  flower  of  Cacttts  ackcrmanni, 
Braconnot  found  0*1  grm.  of  sugar.^  In  most  cases  invert-sugar 
accompanies  the  cane-sugar. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  the  nectar  of  certain 
flowers  has  been  dotermined  by  A.  S.  Wilson,^  who  finds  that  in 
order  to  produce  1  kilo,  of  sugar  5,600,000  flowers  of  red  clover 
must  bo  used. 

Iloucy  is  likewise  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the 
two  sugars,  as  it  is  obtained  by  the  bees  from  the  nectar.  If 
l)ecs  be  fed  with  ^a*apo -sugar  their  honey  contains  this  variety 
of  sugar.^  Koiloi's  found  that  heatlier-fcd  honey  containeil 
invert-  but  no  cane-sugar,  whilst  Cuba  honey  contained  none  of 
the  latter,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  dextrose. 

SUGAR    MANUFACTURE. 

8i8  From  crude  beginnings,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has 
att^iined  gigantic  proportions  and  a  marvellous  degree  of  com- 
pleteness, due  to  a  fertile  union  of  both  chemical  and  engineerin<» 
scienct\ 

^  r.irtlalot  niul  Bui^'not,  Com^tf.  linid,  li.  1001. 
-  Jackson,  ih.  xlvi.  55 ;  l^-play,  i7>.  xlvi.  444. 

*  Icoiy,  .in.i.  Chiin.  Prn/s.  [4],  v.  :^r»0. 

*  StanniiiT,  Jahresh.  1849,  4«54.  •'  /?.  r^7,  Jahrrsh.  xxiv.  454. 
"  l%tr,n,  Journ.  Truajt.  [8],  ix.  2*2,'.  "  Kodn.s,  Ja?irt\>b.  1863,  57i. 
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The  simplest  process  for  obtaining  sugar  is  that  from  the 
sugar-cane,  which  still  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  this  invalu- 
able article.  The  juice  of  the  cane  contains  about  24  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  about  1*7  per  cent,  of  inorganic  salts,  and  about  02 
per  cent,  of  organic  acids,  dbuminous  matter,  &c.  Only  about 
half  this  amount  is,  however,  obtained  in  practice  in  the  form 
of  crystallizable  sugar. 

The  various  causes  which  bring  about  a  considerable  loss 
are  mainly,  the  following  :  In  the  first  place,  the  hard  silicious 
stem  of  the  cane  renders  the  complete  extraction  of  the  juice 
in  the  rolling-mill  impossible  where  the  cane  is  crushed  by 
passing  between  horizontal  rollers.  These  are  now  commonly 
lieated  by  steam  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  outflow  of 
juice,  and  also  because  the  megasse,  as  cane  after  crushing 
is  termed,  holds  back  less  juice  when  crushed  hot  than  when 
crushed  cold.  Secondly,  the  juice  is  liable  to  undergo  dele- 
terious fermentive  change  at  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
countries  where  it  is  made,  and  in  order  to  avoid  loss  from 
this  cause,  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  this  is  done  by  running  the  juice  directly  from  the  mill 
through  a  double  metallic  sieve  (for  the  purpose  of  removing 
most  of  the  suspended  matter)  into  a  copper  cauldron  of 
4,000  gallons  capacity,  called  the  clarifier.  This  is  heated 
by  a  fire  placed  beneath,  and  as  soon  as  the  juice  has  reached 
the  temperature  of  130°  Fahr.,  cream  of  lime  is  added  in  the 
proportion  of  about  4  oz.  of  quicklime  to  the  gallon  of  juice, 
which  is  enough  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  thick  scum  as  soon 
as  the  juice  boils.  This  not  only  takes  out  of  solution  the 
albuminoid  and  other  bodies,  the  presence  of  which  is  liable  to 
cause  fermentation,  but  it  also  neutralizes  the  malic  and  other 
acids  contained  in  the  juice,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  would 
prevent  a  portion  of  the  sugar  from  crystallizing.  The  clarified 
juice  is  then  run  into  a  second  pan  placed  alongside  the  first, 
and  here  another  scum  is  formed,  which  is  ladled  back  into 
pan  No.  1.  From  the  second  pan  the  juice  is  passed  into 
smaller  pans,  and  in  the  last  one  it  is  still  further  evapo- 
rated until  the  point  of  crystallization  is  reached.  This  is 
judged  of  by  the  finger-test,  that  is,  a  drop  of  the  syrup  is 
placed  between  finger  and  thumb,  when  it  must  be  capable  of 
bein^^  drawn  out  in  a  stringy  mass.  This  thread  of  sugar  is  the 
longer  the  more  concentrated  is  the  synip,  and  when  it  has  a 
length  of  3  cm.  the  licpior  has  been  sufficiently  boiled.    The  last 
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scum,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  and  tLt 
ash  left  after  burning  the  megasse,  are  employed  as  manure. 
In  former  times,  deep  cast-iron  pans  were  employed,  now  flsi 
copper  pans  are  used,  and  these  are  ranged  one  above  the 
other  so  that  the  juice  rims  from  flhe  first  to  the  last  pan  b; 
gravitation  instead  of  being  ladled  out. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  preparation  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  tbe% 
processes  have  done  much  to  improve  the  cane-sugar  manufac- 
ture. In  the  first  place,  evaporation  over  an  open  fire,  by  which 
great  risk  is  run  of  burning  the  sugar,  has  been  modified  by  the 
inlroductioD  of  heating  by  steimi.  This  is  effected  by  a  coU  t»f 
pipes  phiccd  in  a  pan,  through  which  high -pressure  steam  ti 


passed,  But  iu  this  arrangement  a  deposit  of  lime-salts  is  apt 
to  form  on  the  steam-pipes,  and,  in  consequence,  an  evaporator, 
known  as  Wetzel's  pan,  is  now  much  used.  The  construction 
of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  122.  The  steam  passes  through  a 
system  of  pipes  moving  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  sugtr 
juice,  placed  in  the  lower  pan,  is  carried  in  a  thin  film  over  Uw 
heated  surface. 

819  Another  process  for  evaporating  the  raw  juice,  also  laKmlr 
used  in  the  colonies,  is  carried  out  by  help  of  an  arruogemeot 
known  as  the  concretor  of  Mr.  Alfred  Fryer,  an  elevation  (ff 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  123  and  a  plan  in  Fig.  124.  In  tbia,  the 
clflriticd  juice  is  very  quickly  evaporated  but  not  burnt,      Tbw 
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tliis,  the  clarified  juice  is  first  run  over  a  series  of  shallow  t 


A  A  (Figs,    133,  124),  in  a  strpiim  of  aboiit  fuilf  a 
These  trays  are  divided  by  ribs  running  from  une  side  i 
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the  other,  so  that  each  tray  forms  a  continuous  narrow  serpentine 
channel,  in  traversing  which  the  juice  passes  six  times  from  side 
to  side  of  the  tray.  In  the  large  sizes  there  are  ten  of  these 
trays  placed  end  to  end,  so  arranged  that  the  juice  can  flow 
freely  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  series,  or  on  a  length  of 
forty-eight  feet,  the  juice  traversing,  therefore,  about  six  times  this 
length  in  the  space  of  five  minutes.  The  flame  from  the  furnace 
(b)  passes  under  the  whole  length  of  the  trays,  and  by  this 
process  the  juice  is  concentrated  to  a  density  of  from  30°  to  40°, 
Baum(5.  After  leaving  the  trays  the  juice  passes  into  the  revolving 
cylinder  (f),  in  which  a  very  large  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  heated  air  drawn  through  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  fan,  the  air  being  heated  by  passing  through  tubes 
placed  in  the  economizer  (c).  In  this  cylinder  the  concentration 
is  continued  until  the  material  has  attained  such  a  consistency 
that  it  drops  down  in  large  flakes  instead  of  flowing  in  a 
continuous  stream. 

This  being  attained,  the  evaporated  mass  is  discharged  into 
casks,  and  on  cooling  becomes  solid,  incapable  of  undergoing 
further  change,  and  ready  for  shipment  to  the  refiner.  The 
whole  operation  lasts  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  process  is  a 
continuous  one.  No  molasses  are  made,  and  the  average  yield 
of  concrete  is  about  2  lbs.  to  the  gallon  of  juice  standing  at 
10°-5  Baum6  (Fryer). 

Other  improved  methods  of  evaporatiug  the  sugar-juice  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  Beet-Sugar. 

The  synip  obtained  by  one  or  other  of  these  processes,  after 
being  brought  to  the  crystallizing  point,  is  thrown  into  wooden 
tanks,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  pierced  with  holes  stopped  with 
pieces  of  sugar-cane.  If,  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  mass  has  become  granular,  it  is  stirred  and  the  non-crystal- 
line syrup  or  molasses  allowed  to  nm  off,  an  operation  which 
takes  some  time  owing  to  the  viscrid  character  of  the  liquor. 
The  raw-,  brown-,  or  Muscovado-sugar  thus  obtained  has  a 
])leasant  smell  and  taste,  and  is  often  used  without  any  further 
purification,  but  the  largest  quantity  undergoes  the  operation 
of  refining ;  the  details  of  this  operation  will  be  given  in  the 
sequel. 

820  Molasses  ViVQ  formed  in  varying  quantities,  according  to  the 
climate,  the  species  of  sugar-cane  worked,  and  the  care  displayed 
in  the  operations.  They  consist  of  a  mixture  of  cane-sugar, 
uncrystallizable    sugar,    caramel,    gum,    and    salts.      Molasses 
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are  used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  rum. 

8a I  Beet-root  Sugar  Manufacture.     The  observation  first  made 
by  Marggraf  that  beet-roots  contain  sugar  remained  without  fruit 
until  his  pupil,  F.  K.  Achard,  corroborating  the  fact,  established 
in  1769  the  first  beet-root  sugar  works  in  Germany,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  others.     This  trade  received   a   great 
impetus  owing  to  Napoleon's  decree   in  1806  forbidding  the 
import  of  foreign  sugar,  which  sent  up  the  price  of  cane-sugar 
to  a  very  high  point,  but  after  the  ovei*throw  of  the  ^Empire 
most  of  the  beet-root  sugar-works  were  obliged  to  close.     The 
experience,  however,  gained  in  the  few  works  which  were  able 
to  hold  out,  gave  rise  to  such  improvements  in  the  processes  as 
to  render  a  subsequent  revival  of  the  trade  possible.     These 
improvements  consisted,  first,  in  better  plans  for  evaporating  the 
juice  ;  secondly,  in  a  method  for  revivifying  the  animal  charcoal 
which  after  a  time  loses  its  decolourizing  power ;  and  thirdly, 
in  the  progress  made  by  agricultural  chemistry  pointing  out  the 
methods  by  which  a  root  rich  in  sugar  and  poor  in  salts  can  be 
grown.      The   beet-root  sugar   industry  has  attained  gigantic 
dimensions   in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.       It  is 
also  largely  and  very  successfully  worked  in  Belgium,  whilst  other 
countries,  such   as   Holland,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  also  produce 
beet-root  sugar.     In  England  and  her  colonies  this  manufacture 
is  not  carried  on. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  juice  of  the  beet,  the  roots,  cleansed 
and  washed,  are  rasped  by  machinery  and  the  liquor  extracted 
by  hydraulic  presses  and  the  solid  mass  dried  by  centrifugal 
machines.  According  to  the  old  maceration  process  of  Schiit- 
zenbach  the  roots  were  sliced,  then  dried,  and  then  lixiviated 
with  water  at  80°  C.  This  method  possesses  the  advantage  of 
being  capable  of  continuous  working  throughout  the  year,  but 
the  extraction  takes  place  slowly,  and  the  high  temperature 
needed  is  apt  to  bring  into  solution  substances  which  act 
prejudicially  on  the  yield  of  sugar.  Hence  the  sfime  manu- 
facturer afterwards  introduced  another  method  bv  which  the 
roots  were  systematically  lixiviated  in  a  series  of  tanks  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  now  employed  in  the  extraction  of  sixla 
in  the  black-ash  process  (see  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  148).  This 
process  gave  place  to  another  suggested  by  Diibrunfaut  under 
the  name  of  the  diffusion  process,  and  introduced  on  the  large 
scale   by  Robert.     The  freshly-sliced   roots  are  systematically 
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lixiviated  aajust  described,  an  J  the  liquors  dialysed,  when  the 
sugar  solution  passes,  together  with  the  other*  crystalloids, 
through  the  cell-walls,  whilst  the  colloidal  bodies,  such  as 
albumen,  gum,  &c.,  remain  behind,  so  that  in  this  way  a  much 
purer  juice  is  obtained  than  by  the  older  processes. 

In  order  to  purify  the  beet-root  juice  it  is  first  heated  to  about 
85"  C,  at  which  temperature  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  then 
about  Oa  to  1  per  cent,  of  lime  is  added  in  the  form  of  milk. 
The  liquid  is  next  filtered  off  from  the  scum  by  means  of  a 
press,  and  carbon  dioxide  passed  into  the  liquor  in  order  to  de- 
compose the  saccharate  of  lime  which  is  formed.  These  pro- 
cesses, which  are  termed  dr/ecaiion  and  siiiuralion,  are  often 
carried  out  in  one  operation.  The  defecated  juice  is  then 
mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  lime,  usually  amounting  to 
5  per  cent.,  and  again  treated  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  thus 
the  purification  completed,  Forraeriy  the  addition  of  so  much 
lime  was  nut  made,  as  it  proved  impossible  to  extract  the  sugar 
from  the  large  quantity  of  scum  which  forms,  but  this  has  now 
been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  improved  forms  of  filter-preaaea. 
The  above  method  is  chieHy  used  for  the  purification  of  juice 
obtained  by  diffusion.  After  saturation  the  juice  is  filtered 
tliruugli  a  mass  of  animal  charcoal  placed  in  high  cylinders, 
by  which  not  only  is  the  colour  removed  but  with  it  many 
impurities.  After  a  time  this  "char"  loses  its  decolourizing 
power  and  it  is  necessary  to  revivify  it  by  first  washing  it  with 
water  containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  when  fermentation 
takes  place.  As  soon  as  this  is  over  the  char  is  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  ignited  in  closed  cylinders. 

The  filtered  and  colourless  juice  is  now  concentiated  by 
evaporation,  an  operation  which  is  now  universally  carried 
on  in  tacunvt-pavs  under  a  diminished  pressure.  Fig.  125 
shows  the  section  of  a  vacuum-pan  such  as  is  use<I  for  boiling 
down  the  juices  both  of  beet-  and  cane-sugar,  fresh  juice  being 
added  from  time  to  time  until  the  mass  begins  to  "  show  grain." 
This  crystallization  is  allowed  to  continue  for  a  certain  time, 
then  air  ia  admitted,  and  the  charge  run  out  into  a  tank  for 
cooling,  when  further  crystallization  occurs.  By  placing  three 
of  these  vacuum-pans  in  series,  the  steam  Rnsiug  from  the 
first  evaporation  in  pan  No.  1  passes  through  a  "save-all" 
(Fig.  1 25,  h)  to  catch  any  juice  which  primes,  into  tlie  stoam- 
dmm  of  pan  No,  2;  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated 
with  the  steam  from  the  juice  in  pan  No.   3.      This  leads  to 
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considerable  economy  of  fuel  as  compared  with  the  stenm 
evaporating  pans  used  under  the  onliiiary  atmospheric  pressure. 
S23  Sugar  Hejining.  The  first  process  of  the  sugar  refiner,  tecli- 
nically  termed  "  melting,"  consists  in  dissolving  the  raw  stignr  in 
hot  water,  or  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam,  and,  when  necessaiy, 
precipitating  the  impurities  either  by  addition  of  lime,  animal 
cliarcoal,  or  albuminous  substances.     Tlie  clarified  liquor  is  then 


filtered  through  bng-likcrs,  anil  next  flows  on  to  the  animal  char- 
coal filters  to  be  decolourized,  whence  it  passes  to  the  vacmim-pans 
for  boiling  down.'  The  vacuum-pan  of  the  refiner  is  a  coniiilicatcd 

'  Tbii  dcMiloiirixiiiK  Bctioii  of  nuimal  chiLrconl  niipeara  not  to  be  Aae  tn  aAW 
tiou  from  absotbpd  ox¥){«ii,  us  0  swiii'ln  of  clinr  ignited  ivi  vacuum  with  • 
appengel,  and  tlioreforo  ftieU  froui  nbsorbed  ojygfn, 
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and  expensive  piece  of  apparatufl,  often  attaining  v«ry  large 
lUmcnsions.  Fig.  12C  gives  a  suction  i>f  a.  vacuum-pan  mode 
by  Messrs.  Hecknianu  of  Berlin  and  exhibited  in  tbe  Vienna 
Exhibition   of  1S73,  and  is  capable  of  boiling  down   at   one 


time  twenty  tons  of  juice.  Another  form  of  vacoiiin  apparatus, 
shown  in  elevation  in  Fig,  127,  is  built  by  Messrs.  Adam,  of 
Greenock,  and  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  •^.  At  each  operatiou  it 
boila  twenty-seven  loua  of  juice,  and  it  is  from  i  to  45  metres 

in  diameter. 


The  operation  of  boiling  to  grain  being  completed,  the 
granular  mass  of  crystals  and  syrup  passes  from  the  vacuum- 
pan  into  heaters  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  raised 
to  180°— iaO°Ffth.  that  in  the  pan  having  been  about  150°  Fah. 
The  mass  is  then  filled  into  conical  moulds  and  allowed  to  cool. 
After  a  lapse  of  about  twenty  hours  a  fine  opening  is  made 
at  the  apes  of  the  cone,  and  the  syrup  allowed  to  flow  out. 
The  sugar  is  then  known  as  loaf-sugar.  If  crystals  are  needed, 
the  mass  is  filled  into  the  sieve  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  by 
which  means  the  syrup  is  removed. 

823  Extraction  0/  CrystaUizaUe  Sugar  from.  Molasses.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  a  quantity  equal  to  one  half  the  total 
obtained  sugar  remains  iu  the  molasses,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  removed  by  simple  evaporation  or  crystallization,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  beet-root  liquors.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  for  the  sugar-boiler  is  to  obtain  this  sugar  iu 
a  crystalliitable  condition,  and  a  large  number  of  processes  have 
been  proposed  for  eflFecting  this.  Of  these,  the  one  of  most 
importance  depends  on  the  formation  of  basic  strontium 
siierate,  which  being  insoluble  in  syrup  can  be  easily  separated 
from  the  non-crystatline  sugar  syrup,  and  which,  \vheu  afterwards 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  yields  a  crystalline  sugar.  More- 
over, if  the  insoluble  sucrate  prepared  in  hot  solutions  be 
allowed  to  cool,  the  basic  compound  decomposes  with  precipita- 
tion of  strontium  hydroxide,  the  solution  -consisting  of  a  sugar 
syrup  saturated  witli  this  hydroxide.  By  this  means  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ciystallizable  sugar  contained  in  the  molasses  can  be 
regained,  and  the  proces-s  bids  fair  to  become  generally  adopted 
provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  native  strontianite  (SrCOj)  can 
be  obtained.  A  second  p!au  also  largoly  employed,  especially  for 
beet  syrups,  is  known  as  the  alum  process.  These  syrups  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  potash  salts — according  to  Dr.  Wallace, 
KCl  18 7,  KjSO,  418,  KjCOj,  or  538  per  cent,  of  the  total  dry 
salts — which  rtitard  the  crystallization  considerably.  To  these 
syrups  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina  is  added  sufficient  to 
form  an  alum  with  the  whole  of  the  potash.  Alum  is  insoluble 
in  the  syrup,  and  is  deposited  from  this  solution  in  fine  crystals 
known  as  alum  meal,  and  this  is  then  separated  from  the  syrup 
which  is  afterwards  worked  up  for  crystal lizable  sugar. 

The  employment  of  the  mnasse  for  the  preparation  of  potash- 
salts,  methyl -com  pounds  and  ammonia,  has  nlreudy  been  noticed 
(Vol.  III.  Part  I.  pagpinO). 
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.  Sorghum  Sugar.  The  manufacture  of  sugax  from  this 
source  appeared  to  offer  a  large  measure  of  success,  inasmuch 
as  this  cane  thrives  in  climates  too  hot  for  beet-root  culture,  but 
too  cold  for  that  of  the  sugar-cane  proper.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  this  plant  yields  a  larger  proportion  of  invert- 
sugar  than  ordinary  cane-juice,  and  likewise  contains  gam, 
albumen,  and  salts  in  larger  quantity,  a  great  extension  of 
this  manufacture  has  not  taken  place.  Recently,  however, 
Stewart  has  proposed  a  plan  by  which  crystallizable  sugar  can 
be  economically  prepared  from  Sorghum  cane,  and  in  the  south 
of  Russia  this  plant  is  said  to  yield  from  14*2  to  16*5  per  cent.^ 
The  Extraction  of  Sugar  from  plants  on  the  small  scale  is 
best  efifected  as  follows  :  the  plant  is  dried,  sliced,  and  repeatedly 
extracted  with  seventy  per  cent,  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the 
filtered  alcoholic  solution  deposits  crystals  of  sugar,  and  a 
further  crop  is  obtained  on  evaporation  (Marggraf).  Another 
plan  is  to  prepare  sucrate  of  lime,  or  of  strontia,  from  the  juice, 
and  to  decompose  these  compounds  by  carbon  dioxide 

SuGAH  Analysis. 

824  At  the  commencement  of  the  beet-root  sugar  manu- 
facture, the  (quantity  of  sugar  was  estimated  by  extraction 
with  alcohol  by  the  method  already  given.  Afterwards,  this 
process  was  superseded  by  tliat  of  allowing  the  juice  to  ferment 
on  addition  of  yeast,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  of  carbonic 
acid  generated  being  determined.  Another  plan  was  to  tixke 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  before  and  after  the  fermenta- 
tion, the  alcohol  being  removed  by  ebullition,  and  the  volume 
made  up  to  the  original  one  by  the  addition  of  water. 

These  and  other  methods  have  now  been  replaced  by  that 
of  optiml  analysis.  This  depends  upon  the  special  powder  which 
solutions  of  saccharoses  and  glucoses  possess,  of  deviating  the 
plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  and  upon  the  law  discovered  by 
Bi(jt,  that  the  amount  of  this  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  is  directly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  sugar  contained 
in  the  unit  volume  of  liquid,  and  to  the  length  of  column  through 
which  the  ray  passes.  This  has,  however,  been  found  not  to  be 
perfectly  true,  as  Hesse-  and  ToUens^  have  shown  that  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar  possesses  a  soniew^hat  greater  rotatory 

^  KnturCy  vol.  xxviii.  376.  ^  Ann,  Chcm   Phixnu,  elxxvi.  89,  189. 

'  Bcr.  DcuUich.  Chem.  Ors.  xi.  1800. 
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power  in  dilute  than  in  concentrated  solution.     Still  this  error 
docs  not  materially  affect  the  practical  estimation. 

Many  different  kinds  of  polariscopes  have  been,  and  are  now 
employed  in  the  optical  analysis  of  sugars.  One  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  saccharimeter,  as  suggested  by  Mitscherlich  and  Soleil, 
is  shown  in  Figs.  128  and  129  respectively.  The  two  Nichors 
prisms^  are  placed  at  each  end  {a  and  V)  of  the  apparatus, 
and  the  liquid  to  be  examined  is  brought  into  the  tube 
(Fig.  130),  and  this  then  placed  between  the  Nichols  in 
the  direction  denoted  by  the  dotted  line  (Fig.  129).  If, 
before  the  tube  is  placed  in  position,  the*  Nichors  prisms  are 


Flu.  128. 


so  turned  that  no  light  passes  through,  it  will  be  obscn^cd 
that  light  is  seen  to  pass  through  the  prisms  after  tlie  tube 
is  placed  in  position,  and  the  Nichol  {a)  will  have  to  be  turned 
round  through  a  certain  angle  in  order  to  prevent  any  light 
passing.  The  magnitude  of  this  angle  is  read  off  on  the 
divided  circle  (Fig.  128).  The  deviation  is  in  this  case  propor- 
tional to  the  volume-percentage  of  sugar,  as  the  length  of  column 
remains  constant.  Thus  supposing  that  a  sugar  solution  containing 
15  grms.  of  pure  cane-sugar,  in  100  cbc.  be  found  to  effect  a 

^  For  a  description  of  this  phenomena  of  polari2ation,  works  on  Physics  mast 
be  consul  tod. 
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deviation  of  +  20°,  then  10*5  grm.  dissolved  in  100  cbc.  will  1 
found  to  give  a  deviation  of  +  14°,  for  20  :  15  :  :  14  :  10*5. 
fifteen  grms.  of  any  sugar-containing  substance  be  dissolved 
100  cbc.  of  water,  and  if  the  angular  rotation  of  this  solution  1 
multiplied  by  five,  the  percentage  by  weight  of  sugar  is  obtainei 
thus  a  solution  of  fifteen  grms.  of  raw  sugar  gave  a  rotation 
19^  or  the  sample  contains  19  x  5  =  95  per  cent,  of  caae-suga 


Fio.  129. 

The  accuracy  of  this  method  depends  of  course  on  t 
degree  of  exactitude  with  which  the  jx)int  of  greatest  d.ir 
ness  can  be  estimated.  In  practice  this  has  been  found 
be  a  difficulty,  and  to  obviate  it,  Soleil  has  made  the  followi] 
addition  to  the  polariscope.  In  front  of  the  prism  (6)  Fig.  i; 
is  placed  a  plate  of  rock-crystal,  3*75  or  7*5  mm.  in  tbickne 
and  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.     This  consists  of  two  hah 


Via.  iro. 


(Fig.  132),  one  of  which  (//),  turns  the  plane  to  the  ri^rbt  a 
the  other  (^/),  j)ossesses  the  opposite  or  lacvo-rutatory  power.  N< 
when  the  ])risin  (jr)  is  rotated,  each  half  of  the  quartz  plate  ^ 
attain  different  tintp,  and  the  same  effect  will   be  olwor\'i.Mi 


r  rotating  the  prism,  the  tube  contaiuing  a  solution 
of  sufjar  be  placeil  between  the  prisms.  In  order  to  bring  about 
an  identity  of  tint  in  the  halves  of  the  ijuartz  plate,  the  prism 
(a)  must  be  turned  throujjh  a  given  auglo.     TJie  same  object  is 


attained  with  greater  precision  than  is  possible  by  turning  the 
prism,  by  an  arrangement  also  made  by  Soleil,  and  termed 
the  compensator.  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  plate  of 
quartz   (the  thickness   and   kind   of  polarization   of  which   ia 


immaterial),  placed  at  »  (Fig.  131),  and  secondly  of  two  equal 
right-angled  quartz  prisms  (Fig.  133),  cut  so  tliat  the  surfaces 
/  /  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  TIil-sc  prisms 
can  slide  one  over  the  other,  so  that  any  desired  thickness  of 


'<l,1ii(MjM[l'i|;,i^|,ml|„^ 


tM«\.r.U ]- 


quartz  can  be  brought  in  the  line  of  vision,  A  scale  and  vernier 
attached  to  these  quartz  prisms  art-  so  arranged  that  when  the 
vernier  points  to  0",  the  thickness  of  the  two  prisms  is  equal  tci 
the  tliicknoss  of  the  piat«  n,  bo  that,  possessing  opposite  rotatory 
VOL.   III.  L  L* 
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powers,  the  optical  action  of  the  one  is  couaterbalanced  by  i 
of  the  other.  If,  when  thus  arranged,  a  source  of  light  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  tlie  apparatus  into  the  eye,  the  two 
halves  (j  J),  of  the  quartz  plate  will  appear  of  a  violet  colour, 
(neutral  point,  transition  tint,  teinte  de  passage). 

The  insertion  of  a  coIiimEi  of  sugar  solution,  of  course  disttirba 
this  equality  of  tint,  and  the  observer  has  then  to  alter  1 
pisitiou  of  one  or  other  of  the  quart.z  prisms  (by  e 


rack   and   pinion   motion),    until    this    neutral    tint    is    again 
reached. 

825  Many  other  forms  of  saceharinieters  are  employed;  of 
those  in  general  use  may  be  mentioned,  (1)  the  Laurent  p^nomhtv, 
or  half-shadow  iuatmment  (Fig.  13+).  (2)  the  Soleil-Ventxke 
saccharimeter,  (3)  Wild's  polaristrobometer  (Fig.  1S6),  and  (♦) 
the  form  of  apparatus  now  generally  adopted  bulJi  in  England 


nnil  GermaDy,  mnnufactureiJ  by  Messrs.  Schmidt  and  Haensch 
of  Btfrlin  (Fig.  135). 

For  tlie  exact  dtscription  of  these  different  instnimeEits  we 
umst  refer  the  reader  to  LanJolt's  Handbook  of  the  I'olariscope 
(MaciniUan  &  Co.,  1882).  Suffice  it  here  to  Bay  that  the  instru- 
ment made  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch,  claims  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  Soleil-Scheibler  with  thoBe  of  Uie  Laurent 
apparatus.  In  common  with  the  former  it  admits  of  the  use  of 
white  light,  and  thus  does  away  with  tho  trouble  of  the  sodium 
flame,  and  is  more  suitable  for  dark  solutions.  Yet,  like  the 
Laurent,  Jellett,  Cornu,  and  other  instruments,  it  is  a  hnlf- 
shadoiv  instrument,  and  the  two  fields  differ  only  in  intensity  of 
light  and  not  in  colour  (Jellett),  so  that  the  persona!  error  is 
liss  than  when  the  transition  tint  has  to  be  readied. 


riie  one  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  tliis  instrument, 
viz.  that  tho  chromatic  dispersion  due  to  the  rotatory  power  of 
sugar  solutions  and  quartz  are  not  absolutely  identical,  and 
that  therefore  the  field  is  not  perfectly  colourless  for  largo 
rotations,  has  been  remedied  by  an  arrangement  of  a  so-called 
regulator  recently  adapted  to  their  instmments  by  Messrs. 
Schmidt  and  Ha^nsch.^  Although  the  instrument  last  described 
is  that  to  be  moat  strongly  recommendud  for  practical  sugar- 
work,  there  is  no  doubt  ^bat  for  more  strictly  scientific  purposes 
the  Laurent  instrument  with  sodium  flame,  is  for  many  reasons 
the  most  accurate.* 

'  Si>e  XATiAnW,  Potarifopf,  p.   IBS,  nnd  alsn  ZaUnehrifl  ia   Vtreina  far  dit 
SflA.TiaifJ.vr  Iiutitftrir,  St].t.  18S1,  nnd  Jan.  unJ  D^-c.  1380. 
*  (lunifipi',  Mv».  Vhim.  [i[i,  U  ind  lu. 
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826  The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the  method  adopted 
in  the  optical  analysis  of  a  cane-sugar  contained  in  n  solutioo  of 
beet-root  sugar,  which  it  niiiy  be  assumed  lioea  not  contain  u; 
appreciable  quantity  uf  glucose,  the  instrument  used  being » 
Soieil-Ventzke,  1°  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  026048  grins  ii 
sugar  in  100  cbc.  of  water. 


Tlio  w"'/('.s  a^irnii-'fi  is  ;is  follows  : 

aeOiS  yrma.  (in  case  of  a  Ventzke  instrument),  of  the  satrf'i 
which  lias  been  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar,  are  weighed  ■* 
into  a  German-silver  dish  of  a  conveni*-iit  sizo  and  shapJ 
From  this  the  sugar  is  washed  with  as  little  wjiter  as  pocsibi' 
into  a  100  cbc.  flask,  exactly  graduated. 


SACCHABIUETfiy. 


A«  soon  as  the  RUgar  ie  all  tliaaolved,  a  few  cbc.  of  a  solution  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead  (the  amount  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  sugar)  are  added,  and  about  2  cbc.  of  well  washed  Alg(OH)„ 
in  water ;  the  former  solution  precipitates  a  great  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  present,  and  the  alumina  prevents  any  of  tho 
very  finely  divided  lead  precipitate  from  passing  through  the 
filter,  and  th)is  a  clear  and  bright  filtrat«  is  obtained. 

The  volume  occupied  by  the  lead  precipitate  and  of  the 
alumina  has  been  proved  to  be  insufficient  in  most  cases  to 
atfect  the  true  polariscope  reading. 

The  use  of  animal  charcoal  for  preparing  a  sugar  solution  for 
the  polariscope  is  now  quite  given  up,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
absorbs  some  of  the  sugar  from  solution,  and  hence  too  low  a 
reading  ia  obtained. 

The  clear  filtrate  is  now  poured  into  a  glass  tube  of  exactly 
two  decimetres  in  length,  and  the  two  ends  closed  by  plane  glass 
covers  held  on  by  brass  heads,  care  being  taken  not  to  screw  on 
the  heads  so  tightly  as  to  exert  more  than  a  very  gentle  pressure 
upou  the  cover-glasses,  otherwise  the  error  introduced  by  rotation 
due  to  strains  of  the  glass  may  be  considerable,  amounting  in 
Bome  cases  to  as  much  as  O'a — 0*7  degree  on  the  Ventzke  scale. 
The  actual  reading  of  the  result  on  the  instrument  is  a  matter 
which  only  requires  experience  and  care.  With  a  good  half- 
shadow  instrument,  such  as  those  made  by  Schmidt  and  Haensch 
of  Berlin,  and  an  ordinary  beet  solution,  a  practised  eye  should 
be  able  to  reati  with  certainty  to  wiUiiu  01  per  cent.  It  is  usual 
to  take  several  readings,  which  should  notdiffer  by  more  than  0'2, 
the  mean  being  taken  as  correct,  "  It  is  also  well  eacli  time, 
beforo  using  the  instrument,  to  check  the  zero  point  of  the  scale. 
This  ia  uit  so  important  however,  with  the  half-shadow  instru- 
ments in  which  a  monochromatic  flame  is  used,  for  in  this  case 
the  zero  point  can  only  bo  affected  by  some  slight  displacement 
of  some  essential  ]>ortion  of  the  instrument,  whereas  in  tho  case 
of  the  older  colour  instruments,  and  of  those  instruments  using 
a  white  light,  a  mere  change  in  the  gas-pressure  was  sufficient 
to  upset  the  zero. 

The  percentage  of  cane-sugar  thus  found  by  direct  reading, 
is  taken  for  trade  purposes  to  be  the  true  representation  of  the 
amount  of  cane-sugar  present,  and  all  transactions  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  markets  are  based  on  this  assumption.  Doubtless  in 
many  cases  the  results  are  sufficiently  correct,  but  that  they 
cannot  be  so  in  oJl  cases  will  bo  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
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other  active  substances  than  sugar  that  are  found  in  beet-root 
and  many  of  which  find  their  way  into  the  raw  sugars  : — 

Malic  Acid   ....  Laevo-rotatory. 

Asparagin  and  Aspartic  Acid.  Both  +  in  acid  and  —  in  alkalin 

solution. 

Glutamic  Acid  .  -H. 

Invert  sugar .  .  — . 

Beet-gum      .  .  — . 

Dextrin         .         .         .         .  +  very  strongly. 

827  Estimation  of  Soltible  Ash,  The  compounds  of  alkali  aD< 
other  metals,  which  occur  in  the  sugar  with  various  organic  am 
inorganic  acids,  are  known  as  soluble  ash.  The  importance  0 
ascertaining  the  total  quantity  of  these  constituents  is  indicated  bj 
the  fact  that  they  influence  to  a  great  degree  the  amount  of  crystal 
izable  sugar  which  can  be  obtained,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent 
the  crystallization  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cane-sugai 
In  practice  it  is  found  that  1  per  cent,  of  soluble  ash  prevents  5  pei 
cent,  of  sugar  from  crystallizing.  For  this  determination,  aboul 
2grms.  of  sugar  is  placed  in  a  tarred  platinum  dish,  and  moistenec 
with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then  charred  carefully 
and  ignited  in  a  platinum  muffle  until  the  whole  of  the  or^ninic 
matter  is  destroyed.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  trade  to  dedud 
xV  of  the  weight  of  ash  as  roughly  representing  the  increase  it 
weight  due  to  the  replacement  of  the  various  acids  by  sulphuric 
and  the  difference  multiplied  by  five  is  deducted  from  th( 
percentage  of  sugar  obtained  by  the  sacchari meter. 

These  determinations  are  the  only  ones  needed  in  tlie  case 
of  high  class  beet-root  sugars.  In  certain  cases,  however,  of  low- 
class  samples,  the  amount  of  insoluble  ash  (silica,  &c.),  is 
determined,  and  this  deducted  from  the  weight  of  soluble  ash 
The  quantity  of  water  in  beet-sugar  is  also  sometimes  determined 
as  a  check,  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  nei 
value.  The  following  example  shows  the  result  of  an  analvsi: 
of  beet-sugar: 

Cane-sugar  (found  by  polariscope)      =  05*40  p.c. 
Sulphated  ash     =  0*0230  less  ^77  +  00207  grms.  =  l-QS  p.c. 
from  2  grms.  sugar 

Percentage  of  net  available  sugar,  95'4  —  (1'03  x  5)  =  90'2.5. 

Such  a  sugar  would  probably  contain  about  three  per  cent 
of  moisture,  and  0*5  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  not  sugar. 
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Cam-Sugar  and  Glucose.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  glucose  or 
invert-sugar  presotit  has  to  be  estimated  as  well  as  that  of  the 
caue-sugar.  For  this  purpose  the  cane-sugar  is  estimated 
optically,  as  already  described.  The  invert-sugar  is  estimated 
by  Fehling's  method.  This  depends  on  the  fact  that  an  alka- 
line cupric  solution  is  reduced  by  glucose,  the  point  at  which 
decolorization  of  the  standard  solution  occurs  being  ascertained. 
In  some  cases  the  weight  of  reduced  cuprous  oxide  is  ascer- 
tained, but  in  general  the  simpler  volumetric  process  is  adopted. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  best  receipts  for  preparing 
Fehling's  solution : 

(a)  Dissolve  34'639  grms.  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate, 
powdered  and  dried  between  filter-paper,  in  200  cbc.  of  hot  water. 

{h)  Dissolve  in  another  vessel  173  grms.  of  pure  crystallized 
Rochelle  salt  in  4S0  cbc.  of  pure  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
of  sp.  gr.  l"!^. 

Add  the  first  solution  to  the  second,  and  dilute  the  clear  deep 
blue  liquid  to  1,000  cbc.  and  pour  into  a  stoppered  bottle  of 
dark  blue  glass.  In  such  a  buttle  the  sulutiuti  will  keep  for  a 
considerable  time  without  decomposing,  even  though  it  has  not 
been  boiled,  as  some  authors  recommend. 

The  solution  is  standardized  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  of 
invert-sugar,  2375  grms.  dry  powdered  cane-sugar  are  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  and  heated  for  a  few  minutes  to  60"  C  with 
a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is 
then  cooled,  ncutrahzed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  made  up  to 
500  cbc.  Each  10  cbc.  of  this  solution  contains  0-05  gmi.  of 
invert-sugar,  and  should  be  capable  of  exactly  reducing  10  cbc. 
of  the  copper  solution. 

Itisusual  to  take  lOcbc.oftheFehling  solution  in  a  small  flask, 
or  large  test-tube,  dilute  with  20  cbc.  of  water,  boil  and  titrate 
with  the  sugar  solution,  boiling  again  after  each  addition  of  the 
reducing  agent.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  by  a 
transition  of  the  colour  of  the  solution  from  a  pale  blue  lo  a 
brown  colour.  The  point  may  also  be  confirmed  by  filtering 
off  a  few  drops  and  testing  v,-ith  an  acetic  acid  solution  of 
potassium  fcrrocyanide. 

In  the  analysis  of  raw  sugarf  containing  glucose  the  following 
method  is  adopted :  Of  the  solution  of  26048  grms.  of  the  sugar 
in  100  cbc.,  which  has  been  useil  for  [Milarizing,  25  cbc.  are  taken, 
a.  slight  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  is  added  to  remove  the  lead. 
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and  a  little  precipitated  alumina;  the  whole  is  then  made  up  to  oi 
or  100  cbc.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sugar  (it  being  alwayi 
desirable  to  have  a  solution  of  such  a  strength  that  1 0  cbc.  contaim 
somewhat  about  005  grm.  glucose).  The  solution  is  filtered 
and  10  cbc.  of  Fehling  titrated  by  it.  From  the  number  of  ck 
used  the  amount  of  glucose  present  can  easily  be  calculated 
It  is  in  this  case  supposed  that  1  per  cent,  of  soluble  ash  entails 
a  loss  of  5  per  cent,  of  sugar.  But  the  glucose  present  also 
acts  in  a  similar  way,  1  per  cent,  of  this  substance  being  con- 
sidered to  prevent  1  per  cent  of  cane-sugar  from  crystaUiang 
We  thus  have  the  net  value  of  such  a  cane-ja^gery  estimatd 
as  follows : 

Cane-sugar  by  direct  reading  of  polariscope  =  TG'SO 
Glucose  by  Fehling's  test ...         9*04 

Sol.  ash  =  2 27  p.c.  x  5  +  11-35  +  904  ==  2039 
Net  =  76  8  -  20-39  =  5641  p.c.  crystallizable  sugar. 

The  presence  of  uncrystallizable  sugars  does  not  interfer 
with  the  results  of  optical  analysis,  as  they  are  optically  in 
active.^  On  the  other  hand  the  organic  acids  and  other  bodie 
which  occur  in  the  juice  are  some  of  them  dextro-  and  other 
laevo-rotatory.  In  addition,  beet-root  molasses  contains  raffiiw» 
SCqHjqOjj  +  oHgO,  a  tasteless  crystalline  body  which  possesses 
more  powerful  dextro-rotatory  power  than  cane-sugar.*  Practi 
cally  it  appears  that  the  error  due  to  the  rotatory  power  < 
these  substances  has  been  found  to  lie  as  often  in  one  directic 
as  the  other,  and  in  few  cases  it  exceeds  1  to  2  per  cent.  Fi 
the  purpose  of  checking  this  reading,  the  inversion  metho 
sugi^ested  by  (^lerget  is  the  best.^ 

Adulteratiofi'i.  The  above  methods  are  sufficient  to  detennin 
the  value  of  unadulterated  beet-  or  raw  cane-sugar,  but  if  as  lu 
happened  in  some  cases,  the  sugar  be  purposely  mixed  with  chea 
commercial  glucose  or  maltose,  a  further  examination  is  nece 
gary.  For  this  purpose  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  ttu 
freshly  prepared  solutions  of  dextro-glucose,  the  principal  coi 
stituent  of  commercial  glucose,  when  allowed  to  stand  for  som 
hours,  or  when  gently  warmed,  lose  their  rotatory  power.  Thi; 
a  sugar  adulterated  with  10  per  cent,  of  a  solid  commerci: 
glucose  (and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  add  less),  will  shu' 

^  Oimnlc  and  lAbordc,  Compfrs  Jicmfus,  Ixxxii.  214.  417, 

*  I/)is84'au,  Bull.  S<tr,  Chim.  xxvi,  3'jr». 

*  Laiiilolt,  Polii risco^>i\  187,  kc. 
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iv  difference  of  from  3°  to  i"  on  the  Ventzke  scale  between  the  firet 
and  second  readings,  the  usual  proportion  of  26048 grma.  in 
100  cbc.  being  taken. 

For  other  methods  of  testing  for  and  determining  the  amount 
of  this  adulteration  we  may  refer  to  Tucker's  Manual  of  Sugar 
Analysis,  p.  287. 


S39  Payen^Sckeihler't  MetJiod.     A  totally  different  method  of 
estimating  the  quantity  of  crystallizabic   migar  in  raw  cauc- 
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sugar  is  that  proposed  by  Pay  en  and  modified  by  Scheibler. 
This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  if  raw  sugars  be 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  saturated  solution  of  cane-sugar  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  the  c<jlouring  matter  and  other  impurities, 
together  with  the  syrup  and  other  uncrystallizable  constituents^ 
are  removed,  whilst  the  crystalline  su)2far  remains  unchanged. 
The  sugar  adhering  from  the  alcohoUc  liquid  is  then  washed  out 
by  pure  alcohol.  Fig.  137  shows  the  arrangement  used  in  this 
method.  The  bottles  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  contain  the  alcoholic  sugar- 
wash  solutions  which,  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  consist  of  alcoholic 
acidified  and  saturated  solutions  of  sugar,  whilst  No.  3  contains 
pure  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  and  No.  4  absolute  alcohol.  The 
sugars  to  be  examined  are  placed  in  the  vertical  tubes^  washed, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  a  filter  pump.^ 

830  Properties  of  Cane  Sugar,  Pure  cane-sugar  crystallizes  from 
aqueous  solution  in  hard  transparent  monoclinic  prisuis  which 
grate  between  the  teeth,  and  when  broken  emit  a  bluish  light 
Its  specific  gravity  at  S^O  is  1*593,  and  its  coefficient  of  cubic 
expansion  from  0''— 100"  is  O'OlllO.^  100  parts  of  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution  contain  at 

0'  10'  20'  30*  40**  50' 

G50     65-6     G70     GO'S     75*8     827  parts  of  cane-sugar. 

From   tliis   point   the  solubility  incrciises   rapidly,  so  that  in 
boiling  water  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions. 

It  is  practically  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  whilst  in  dilute 
spirit  it  dissolves  the  more  rapidly  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  present,  but  not  into  direct  proportion  to  the  quantitv  of 
the  latter,  as  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  contains  more  sugar  than 
would  be  dissolved  by  the  quantity  of  water  present,  whilst  a  liquid 
rich  in  alcohol  dissolves  a  less  quantity  of  sugar  than  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  water  which  it  contains.  If,  therefore, 
to  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  saturated  at  14''  an  equal  volume 
of  alcohol  be  added,  the  liquid  remains  clear,  but  if  more  alcohol 
be  added,  sugar  separates  out.  Scheibler,  who  has  investigated 
this  subject,  has  constructed  tables  showing  the  solubility  of 
sugar  in  alcohol  of  different  strengths,  a  subject  of  importance 
to  manufacturers  of  liqueurs.* 

^  For  further  information,  sec  Nichol,  Frc!icniu.<i  Zvitrhr.  xiv.  180;  Staminor 
Lthrhuch  drr  Zuckcrfahrikntion ;  \\.  Friihlinf(  and  J.  Selmlz,  Untennichnrnfrn  v, 
Zuckrr  and  Rohstoff'e^  d-c.  { Vieweg,  1S81) ;  Lippniann,  JJie  Zuckcrartcn;  Walkoff' 
rmkt.  lliibni  Ztickcrfahrikatioiij  &c.  ' 

*  Joule  and  IMayfair,  Chan.  Sor.Jown.  I.,  100. 

'  Bcr.  DcicLfch.  'Chcm.  Gat.  v.  343. 
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Cane-Bugctr  melts  at  160° — 161°  and  on  cooling  does  Dot  again 
crystallize.'  If  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  its  meitiug-point,  it  becomes  transformed  without  loss  of 
weight  into  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  grape  sugar, 
CgHijOg,  and  laevulosan,  CflHidOj  (p.  547).*  If,  however,  sugar 
be  melted  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  as  is  done 
in  the  manufacture  of  bonbons  and  barley-sugar  (in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  latter  barley-water  was  formerly  used),  a 
glassy  mass  is  obtained  on  cooling,  which  contains  mechanically 
inclosed  water.  This  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  the  sugar, 
and  deposits  it  again  in  the  crystalline  condition,  as  a  body  is  more 
soluble  in  water  in  the  amorphous  state  than  when  crystalline 
— and  this  goes  on  until  the  whole  mass  becomes  crystalline. 
If  the  mass  be  broken  the  water  can  be  distinctly  recognized 
between  the  crystals.* 

When  sugar  is  heated  above  its  melting  point  it  swells 
up,  owing  to  escape  of  water,  and  afterwards  turns  brown, 
caramel  being  formed.  This  latter  is  a  mixture  of  sovL-ral 
bodies,  of  which  what  little  is  known  is  due  to  the  re- 
searches of  Gi'iis.*  At  temperatures  below  190°  caratndan, 
CjjHjgO,,,  is  principally  formed ;  this  is  on  amorphous,  brittle, 
very  deliquescent  mass,  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  being  colour- 
less when  pure,  and  incapable  of  being  reconverted  into  sugar. 
At  a  higher  temperature  (about  210°— 220*)  dark-coloured 
substances  are  produced  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity,  some  of 
which  are  soluble  and  others  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
Caramel  b  also  formed  on  heating  starch-sugar ;  and  prepared  in 
this  way  it  is  used,  under  the  name  of  "  colouring,'"  for  tinting 
artificial  cognac,  nim,  &c. 

When  sugar  is  more  strongly  heated  certain  peculiar  aromatic- 
smelling  products  are  given  off,  and  a  residue  of  porous  glisten- 
ing charcoal  remains  behind,  known  as  sugar-charcoaL  Amongst 
the  products  which  arc  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  cane- 
sugar,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  &c.,  have  been  found,  together  with 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  some  marsh  gas.*  If 
sugar  be  distilled  with  quick-lime,  acetic  acid,  acetone  metjice- 
tono,  CuHioO,"  and  phorone,  C^„0  (Vol  III.  part  I.  p.  572)  are 

'  Bmwlius,  Pogg.  Jnn.  xiiu.  821. 

<  Ci^lis,  Compl.  And.  ilniL  1063. 
■  MiUcherliuh,  Pagg.  Jnn.  Iv.  223. 

•  Ann.  Chim.  Pk^.  [3],  liL  280  ;  Ixr.  4Bfl. 

'  VOkkel,  Ann.  Chtm.  Pharm.  Ixiiv.  69;  Kaiwr.  JahrcA,.  ]8fl2,  472. 

<  OnttUsb,  Atin.  Chcm.  Phaim.  liL  Vil ;  Svliwun,  tb.  Ixtri,  Wi. 
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formed/  and  amongst  the  gases  evolved,  acetylene  and  its 
homologues  occnr.^  Metacetone  is  a  pleasantly-smelling  liquid 
which  boils  at  84"^,  and  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  solution 
to  carbon  dioxide,  and  acetic  and  propionic  acids. 

Dry  sugar  is  carbonized  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  only 
on  warming,  whilst  a  concentrated  syrupy  solution  is  acted  on 
in  the  cold;  the  sugar  blackens  and  swells  up  enormously, 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  sulphur  dioxide  are 
evolved,  and  charcoal  remains  behind.  On  heating  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  a  similar  action  occurs. 

When  sugar  is  boiled  with  pure  water  it  does  not  undeigo 
change ;  in  the  presence  of  acids,  however,  it  is  transformed  into 
invert-sugar  (p.  545).  This  inversion  is  eflfected  even  by.  car- 
bonic acid,  taking  place  very  slowly  in  the  cold,  as  is  the  case 
also  when  other  dilute  acids  are  employed.  If,  however,  a  larger 
solution  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  bo  heated  in  a  closed 
tube  for  a  few  hours  to  100°  the  conversion  is  at  once  completed* 

When  sugar  is  heated  with  water  to  160°  it  is  decomposed 
with  formation  of  formic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  charcoaL^  At 
a  temperature  of  280°  the  two  last-named  products  are  formed 
together  with  some  pyrocatechin,  C^HgOg,  a  derivative  of 
benzene,  CgHg.^ 

Cane-sugar  is  not  carbonized  when  heated  with  caustic  potash 
solution,  and  does  not  precipitate  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline 
copper  solution.  If,  however,  to  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution 
cane-sugar  be  added,  and  then  some  caustic  soda,  a  mirror-like 
deposition  of  silver  takes  place  on  warming.* 

If  sugar  be  triturated  ^vith  eight  parts  of  lead  oxide  the 
mixture  takes  fire.  When  fused  with  caustic  potasli  it  yields 
formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  acetone  and 
metacetone  (Gottlieb). 

When  yeasi  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  no  immediate 
fermentation  is  produced,  but  this  takes  place  on  standing,  as 
invert-sugar  is  then  formed,  and  this  is  then  acted  upon  by  the 
ferment.  Sugar  acts  as  an  an ti- putrescent,  and  is  therefore 
used  in  the  preservation  of  fruit. 

831  Metallic  Compounds  of  Sugar,    Cane-sugar  combines  with 

*  Benedict,  Ann.  Ch4^m.  Phann  clxii.  304. 
«  Bertholot,  Jahresb.  1858,  220. 

'  Von  Lippniann,  Ber.  Dnitsch.  Chnn,  ff^-'.  xiii.  1822. 

*  Loew,  ZeUwK  Chnn.  1867,  510. 

•  Hoppe-Scylor,  Bcr.  Dctitwh.  C%m.  f/est.  iv.  15. 

•  Sullcowski,  Hoppc-Seylcr's  Zct/ac/^  Phya,  Chcm,  iv.  133. 


various  oxides  and  hydroxides,  forming  compounds  the  exact 
constitution  of  wliich  has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  These 
compijunda  are  probably  formed  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen 
iu  liyilrosjl  by  the  metal,  aiid  they  have  usually  been  termed 
sacchuratcs,  but  as  tliis  name  is  also  used  to  designate  the  salts 
of  saccharic  acid,  it  is,  therefore,  conveuieut  to  adopt  for  the 
compounds  at  present  under  consideration  the  French  term  of 
eucya/.es. 

Sodium  Sncratf,  CjjHjjNaO,,,  separates  as  a  semi-fluid  mass 
on  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  a 
solution  of  sugar  in  alcohol;  the  reaction  is  accompanied  by  an 
evolution  of  heat.  After  washing  with  alcohol  and  drying  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  it  forms  a  translucent  friable  mass, 
possessing  a  strongly  alkaline  taste,  and  dissolving  readily  in 
water.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  sugar 
being  again  formed.' 

Tlie  corresponding  potassium  exhibits  exactly  analogous 
reactions. 

Ammonitnn  SiicraCe,  CjjHj,(NHj)0„.  Sugar  absorbs  dry 
ammonia,  and  is  transformed  into  a  viscous  mass  which  contains 
472  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  this  corresponding  to  the  above 
formula.  On  exposure  to  air  the  ammonia  escapes,  and  sugar 
is  left  behind.* 

Sucratn  0/  Calcium.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Lowitz 
noticed  the  fact  that  lime  dissolves  readily  in  an  aqueous  sugar 
solution,  the  amount  of  lime  dissolved  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  sugar  solution,^  and  also  upon  the  temperature,* 
being  the  greater  the  more  sugar  is  present,  but  diminishing 
with  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  liquid.  This  fact  being 
explained  by  the  behaviour  of  the  suorates  as  described  below. 

This  solution,  which  has  an  alkaline  and  bitter  ta.ttc,  may  be 
used  instead  of  soda  solution  in  volumetric  analysis  (Peligot), 
and  it  is  also  used  in  medicine.  The  liquor  catcis  saceliaralus  of 
the  pharraacopcEia  is  prepared  by  digesting  tc^tber  one  part  of 
slaked  lime,  two  parts  of  sugar,  and  twenty  parts  of  water.  The 
mixture  is  filtered,  after  standing  for  a  few  hours;  and  the 
Altered  liquid  contains  one  part  of  lime  to  sixty-five  parts  of  the 
solution.  It  is  administered  in  cases  of  chronic  sickness  and  of 
sickness  during  pregnancy. 

•  Soulwiran,  JoHm.  Pfiarm.  [3J,  i,  640  ;  IlrMid«ke,  Ardi,  Phitrm.  [S],  xiii.  71. 

'  Ifcraolius,  Tmilf  Chrm.  v.  23fi. 

'  Puligol,  Cotnpl.  Semi,  xxxii.  flas  :  Bprlhrlot,  ^»ii.  Chim.  Fhyt.  [3],  ilvi. 
173,  •  Dnlirnnbiit,  dmipt.  limd.  xx>ii.  Wi. 
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The  calcium  sucrates,  or  saccharates  of  lime  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  tlie  sugar 
manufacture,  were  first  more  closely  examined  by  Poligot  *  and 
by  Soubeiran.* 

Motiocalcium  ^iterate,  or  Monobasic  Saccharate  of  Lime, 
CigHggOii+CaO,  or  Ci2H2i(CaOH)Ojp  is  thrown  down  as  an 
amorphous  precipitate  when  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution 
containing  equal  molecules  of  sugar  and  lime.  When  dried  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  it  forms  a  white,  brittle,  easily 
friable  mass.  To  prepare  the  pure  salt,  a  sugar  solution 
containing  an  excess  of  lime  is  treated  with  magnesium  chloride, 
when  magnesium  hydroxide  is  precipitated,  and  the  monobasic 
saccharate  remains  in  solution  and  is  then  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol^  Monocalcium  sucrate  dissolves  readily  in 
cold  water.  On  boiling  the  solution,  the  tribasic  saccharate 
separates  out,  but  dissolves  again  on  cooling. 

DiccUcmm  Sucrate,  CigHggOji-f  2CaO,  or  CjoHgoCCaOH)^©^^,  is 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  sugar  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
slaked  lime  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  alcohol.*  It  separates 
from  its  hot  concentrated  aciueous  solution  on  cooling  in  white 
crystals,^  and  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  thirty-three 
parts  of  water,  but  is  more  readily  Foluble  in  sugar  solution,  and 
the  aqueous  solution  comports  itself  at  the  boiling  point  as  does 
that  of  the  monobasic  compound. 

Tricalcium  Sucrate,  CjoHgoO^j  -h  3CaO,  or  Ci2Hjg(CaOH)jOii. 
The  formation  of  this  compound  has  already  been  described. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  paste  resembling  coagulated  albumen,  and 
must  be  filtered  hot  ami  washed  with  hot  water.     When  drie<l 
it  fonns  hard  brittle  masses  containing  three  molecules  of  water. 
If  powderel  caustic  lime  be  added  to  a  sugar  solution  contaimn>; 
alcohol,  heat  is  evolved,  and  after  standing  sixteen  hours  tlit- 
sugar  and  the  lime  have  combined  to  form  a  granular  mass  (t' 
the  tribasic  sucrate.^     It  requires  more  than  100  parts  of  c«>]' 
water  for  solution,  and,  on  boiling,  one-half  of  the  salt  separnt. 
out.      It  dissolves   readily,   however,   in   sugar- water,      Wli- 
boiled  with  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  hexab: 
sacchai'ate.^ 

^  Ann.  Chnn.  Pharm.  xxx.  71  ;  lot:  cit.  ;  Compt,  PiCnd.  lix.  030. 

'■^  Ann.   Chcm.    Pharm.  xliii.  229. 

'  Benedict,  JJrr,  Dtutsch.  Chcm.  Gcs.  vi.  413. 

*  Pelouze,  Jahtrsb.  1804,  572. 

*  Hoivin  and  Loisi-au,  Ann    (Jhiia.  Phys.  [4],  vi.  203. 
^'  Xtur  Zt'ilsrh.  I! ah. murker,  iii.  17vS. 

"  Deoii,  Bull.  Chim.  xvii.  Vo't. 
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this  compound  has  the  formula  C^2H^3Pb20^^,  but  the  above 
formula  given  to  the  compound  by  Berzelius  has  been  verified 
by  the  researches  of  Mulder,  who  has  also  shown  that  this 
substance  loses  a  molecule  of  water  when  heated  to  165**.* 

When  caustic  soda  solution  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  lead  acetate,  the  tribasic  saccharate  CijH^gPbjOj,  is  pre- 
cipitated ;  this  is  somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
dissolves  readily  in  caustic  potash*  It  is  also  easily  soluble 
in  sugar-water,  and  from  this  solution  the  tribasic  compound 
separates  in  needles  (Boivin  and  Loiseau). 

Lead  is  attacked  by  sugar  solution,  slowiy  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  more  quickly  at  the  boiling  point,  the  lead 
passing  into  solution.  Copper  and  zinc,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
but  slightly  acted  upon  by  sugar  solution.^ 

SiicrcUes  of  Iron,  Diflftculty  has  often  been  experienced  in 
carrying  raw  sugar  in  iron  ships,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
liquor  leaking  from  the  casks  attacks,  and  rapidly  corrodes,  the 
iron  plates.  Moreover,  it  is  a  common  observation  in  sugar 
refineries  that  the  iron  portions  of  machines  are  rapidly  acted 
upon,  or  even  completely  dissolved,  by  the  sugar  solution. 
J.  H.  Gladstone,'  who  has  investigated  this  subject,  has  found 
that  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  partially  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  sugar  it  is  quickly  attacked  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
liquid,  ferrous  oxide  passing  into  solution.  This  afterwards 
absorbs  atmospheric  oxygen  and  is  precipitated  as  ferric 
oxide,  whilst  the  sugar  solution  attacks  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
iron.  The  sugar  thus  acts  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  it  is  suflScient  to  corrode  deeply  a  large  plate  of 
iron.  The  solution  of  ferrous  sucrate  is  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  has  the  taste  of  the  other  ferrous  salts.  It  is, 
however,  not  decomposed  by  alkalis,  but  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
precipitates  the  iron  completely  as  sulphide  leaving  pure  sugar 
in  solution. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  sucrate,  Gladstone  allowed  iron  to 
remain  in  contact  with  sugar  solution  in  a  warm  place  for 
eighteen  months,  when  the  whole  became  dry.  This  mass 
gave  >vith  water  a  tasteless  solution,  which  possessed  only  a 
slight  aftertaste  of  iron.  It  is  not  so  readily  altered  in  presence 
of  oxygen  as  is  the  compound  before  described.     The  determi- 

*  Jcnirn.  Prakt.  Chem.  xix.  187. 

-  Gladstone,  Quart,  Jaurn.  Chcrn.  Soe.  vii.  195. 

'  Quart.  Journ,  Chan.  Soc   vii.  193. 
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nation  of  iron  gave  the  formula  Cj^H^gFeO,,,  but  Gladstone 
is  himself  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  dealing  with  a  pure 
compound.  The  same  cheniist  found,  further,  that  the  presence  of 
sodium  chloride  and  other  salts  does  not  accelerate  the  corrosive 
action  of  sugar  on  iron,  and  that  in  fact  the  presence  of  these 
salts  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  reaction. 

833  Compounds  of  Sugar  tinth  lialla.  By  evaporating  a  solution 
of  sugar  with  common  salt,  Peligot  in  1839  obtained  deliques- 
cent crystals,  which,  on  analysis,  he  found  to  be  a  compound 
of  equal  molecules  of  the  two  bodies.  Biondeau  de  CaroUea 
then  examiued  a  similar  body  which,  however,  contained  water 
of  crystallization,  of  the  presence  of  which  Peligot  made  no 
mention.  Neither  Mitscherlich  nor  other  chemists  could,  how- 
ever, obtain  either  of  these  bodies,  and  the  existence  of  this 
compound  was  held  in  question  until  Maunieu^ '  and  Gill  * 
succeeded  in  again  obtaining  it.  Foi  its  preparation  85 
parts  of  sugar  aud  15  parts  of  common  salt  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  over  sidphuric 
acid.  It  has  the  composition  C,jHj2^ii  ^'  NaCl  +  2HjO,  and 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  very  readily  soluble  in  water, 
but  deliquescent  only  in  very  moist  air.  Gill  in  one  pre- 
paration accidentally  obtained  crystals  of  the  composition 
2G„H„0,i  +  aNaCl  +  iHp,  but  he  could  not  obtain  these 
again. 

Jn  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  compounds  are  known : 


C,jHj.O„  +-  KCl  +  2H,0 

2C„HjjO„  +  3NaI  +  3H3O 
3C,2Hj,0„  +  Na^B^O,  +  4Hp 
C„HaO„  +  CuSO.  +  2H,0 


rhombic   non-   deliquescent 

crystals.' 
large  monoclinic  crystals.* 
large  crystals.' 
small  blue  crystals.' 
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834  Cane-sugar  contains  eight  hydrosyis  the  hydrogen  of 
which  can  be  replaced  by  acid  radicals. 

Tetranitroxymccharoie,  C■^^^^{]^0^^0^.  This  compound, 
which  is  also  termed   nitro-sugar   or  fulminating   cane-sugar, 

'  Bull.  Sot.  Cfiim.  XV.  1.  •  Journ.  Chem.  Sec.  (2J,  ii.  280. 

*  KlaDRicn^,  Bull.  Soc  CAim.  jix.  269.        *  Oill,  loc.  eii. 

•  StUreuberg,  Ann.  Chim.  Pharm.  iviii.  E7B. 
'  Birreawil,  Joum.  Pliarm.  [3]  riL  2D. 
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is  obtained  by  acting  on  sugar  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  is  a  resinous  mass  insoluble  in 
cold  water.  At  a  low  temperature  it  is  brittle,  but  at  the 
ordinary  atmosphere  temperature  it  forms  an  elastic  mass  which 
can  be  drawn  out  into  fine  threads  exhibiting  a  fine  silky  lustre. 
It  detonates  when  touched  with  a  glowing  body,  and  explodes 
on  percussion.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  in  alcohol,  &c.  The  formula  above  given  for  this 
body,  although  probable,  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  fixcd.^ 

Moiiacetchsaccharose,  Cj2H2i(C2H302)Oip  is  formed  when  2 
parts  of  sugar,  1  part  of  acetic  anhydride,  and  6  to  8  parts 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  heated  together.  On  then  adding 
ether,  the  acetate  is  precipitated  as  an  amorphous  mass,  which 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  a  taste  which  is  at  the 
same  time  slightly  sweet  and  bitter.  When  its  ethereal  solution 
is  evaporated,  an  amorphous  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  the  tetracetate  and  the  pentacetate.^ 

When  sugar  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  the  anhydride,  the  hex- 
acetate  and  the  octacetate  are  formed.^  These  likewise  are 
resinous  bodies  insoluble  in  water.  They  are  saponified  by 
potash  solution  with  re-formation  of  cane-sugar.* 

Paras(cccJiarose,  OyMofin.  If  a  solution  of  sugar  to  which 
ammonium  phosphate  is  added  be  allowed  to  stand  ex|x»sed 
to  the  air  a  peculiar  fennontatiou  sets  in  and  parasaccharose 
is  formed,  together  with  an  amorphous  deliquescent  glucose. 
Parasaccharose  is  dextro-rotutory  and  forms  small  crystals  which 
dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.^ 


MILK  SUGAR,  C,,U,J)^y 

835  Milk  sugar,  occurring  in  the  milk  of  mammalia,  especially 
in  that  of  the  herbivora,  was  first  examined  in  1610  by  Fabrizio 
Bartoletti  and  termed  by  him  manna  s.  nitruin  seri  lactis.  It 
was  more  closely  examined  by  Ludovico  Testi,  who  in  his 
Ilclazioiic  conceimcnte  il  zuccaro  di  Lattc,  published  iu  1698, 
recommends  it  as  a  valuable   medicine. 

^  Schonbein,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixx.  100  ;  Sobrcro,  Compt.  Rend.  xxv.  122  ;  Thomp- 
son, Pharm.  Jmini.  Tran.'*,.  viii.  16.5  ;  Reiiisrh,  Jnhrb.  Prakt.Pharm,  x\  iii.  10*J  ; 
A.  and  W.  Kuop,  Jo  urn.  Pralct,  Chnn,  Ivi.  334. 

'  SchutzenbtTger  and  Naudin,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xii.  207. 

'  Herzfftld,  Bcr,  Vcutsch,  CJicm.  Gcs,  xiii.  267. 

*  De?nolo,  ih.  xii.  1036.  *  Jodin,  Comjtfrs  P^'ud.  liii.  1252. 


According  lo  Boucbardat,  milk-sugar  occiire,  together  witli 
cane-BUgar,  in  Sapota  achras,  a  West  Indian  tree,  also  grown 
ill  other  tropical  countries  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  Ita  milky 
sap  in  addition  yields  caoutchouc.  Bouchardat  examined  a 
Bugar-like  substance,  fuund  amongst  other  specimens,  with  the 
label,  "Sucre  obUnv,  de  sua  da  mpotillier,  Martinique,  1837," 
and  proved  that  it  contained  both  sugars.  From  the  ripe  fruit, 
which  be  procured  from  Cairo,  be  obtained  a  sugar  which,  like 
milk-sugar,  is  transformed  on  oxidation  into  mucic  acid,  but 
wliicb  does  not  crystallize.  Bouchardat  therefore  believed  that 
the  milk  sugar  is  derived  from  the  milky  sap.' 

Milk-sugar  is  prepiifed  in  largo  (quantity,  especially  in 
Sivitzerland.  from  whey,  this  being  simply  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cold  place.  It  is  purified  by 
re-cry  stall  ization,  string  or  splinters  of  wood  being  placed  in 
the.  solution,  round  which  the  crystals  are  deposited. 

Commercial  milk-sugax  contains  small  quantities  of  other 
oi^anic  bodies  and  salU.  In  order  to  purify  it  is  recrystalhzed 
and  precipitated  several  times  from  aipieous  solution  by  tho 
addition  of  alcobul. 

Pure  milk-Bugor  forms  large  transparent  rhombic  crystals, 
which  contiun  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  has 
at  3°0  a  specific  gravity  of  r534  and  its  co-efficient  of  cubic 
expansion  from  0"  to  lOl)'  is  0-OU9I1  (Joule  and  Playfair).  It 
dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  2*5  parts  of  hot  water  and  has  a 
much  less  sweet  taste  than  cane-sugar.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble. 

If  its  aqueous  solution  be  rapidly  boiled  it  suddenly  solidifies 
to  a  porous  mass  consisting  of  small  crystals  of  the  anhydrous 
compound.^  This  dissolves,  with  slight  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, in  as  little  as  3  parts  of  cold  water,  and  from  this  solution 
crystals  of  the  hydrated  variety  are  quickly  dejrosited. 

When  hydrated  milk-sugar  is  heated  to  130°  it  loses  its  watei 
of  cryslAllizatiou  and  a  white  amorphous  hygroscopic  mass 
remains,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. If  this  solution  be  boiled,  4  parts  of  milk-sugar  still 
remain  in  solution  at  111°,  but  at  115°  the  liquid  solidifies  to 
a  mass  of  the  crystalline  anhydrous  sugar  (Erdmann). 

These  isomeric  modifications  differ  amongst  themselves  in 
tbeir  optical  properties. 

>  Bull.  Sx.  Ckim.   [2],  ivi.  3fl  ;  IIarui«Utcr,  Hopiw-StytoT'n  ZeilieK   Phj/iiiL 
Clurm.  I.  ltn(  or  101), 
'  Scbmogrn,  iter.  IkiUtch..  Chen.  Ott.  xUi.  1915  ;  Erdmann,  ih.  21E0. 
M  H*  2 
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When  milk-sugar  is  heated  above  130°  it  acquires  a  yellow 
colour  and  at  180°  it  becomes  brown,  with  formation  of 
amorphous  lactocaramel  and  separation  of  water. 

Milk-sugar  also  becomes  brown  on  heating  with  alkalis  and 
it  reduces  alkaline  copper  solution.  When  heated  with  am- 
moniacal  silver  solution,  the  reduced  metal  forms  a  mirror-like 
deposit,  and  this  reaction  is  used  for  silvering  glass.  When 
heated  with  water  milk-sugar  begins  to  decompose  at  105** — 
110°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  it  yields  the  same  products 
of  decomposition  as  are  found  in  the  case  of  caoe-sugar 
(Hoppe-Seyler). 

When  placed  in  contact  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam 
it  yields  dulcite,  mannite,  isopropyl  alcohol,  and  secondary 
hexyl  alcohol.  If  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  spUts 
up  into  equal  molecules  of  galactose  and  grape-sugar,  water 
being  eliminated.  When  heated  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid  to 
100°  it  is  unaffected,  thus  differing  from  cane-sugar,  and  by  this 
reaction  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  a  mixture  of  the  two 
sugars  can  be  detected.^ 

Milk-sugar  does  not  imdergo  fermentation  in  the  presence 
of  pure  yeast,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  certain  schitzomycetes 
yielding  alcohol  and  lactic  acid,^  the  well-known  intoxicating 
drink  of  the  Tartars  called  koumiss  being  made  from  mare's 
milk.^  A  similar  drink  is  now  prepared  in  London,  Switzerland, 
and  other  places  from  cow's  milk,  and  much  used  as  a  dietetic 
for  invalids.  A  sample  of  koumiss  prepared  in  Davos  was  found 
on  analysis  to  possess  the  following  composition  : — 


Water 

.       90-34G 

Alcohol 

3-210 

Lactic  acid    . 

0190 

Sugar 

2105 

Albuminates 

1-860 

Butter 

1780 

Salts 

0-509 

Carbon  dioxide 

0177 

100177 


Old  Russian  koumiss  contains  more  lactic  acid  and  no  sugar,* 

*  Bouchardat,  Anv.  Chim.  Phys.  [4 J,  xxvii.  75. 
'  I^rin,  Fresenius's  ZeUach.  xviii.  107. 

'  For  its  preparation,  sec  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxii.  210. 

*  .SuttT-Naef,  Bcr.  Deutseh.  Chem,  Gcs,  v.  286. 
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Milk-sugar  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  medicine.  Its 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  cow's  milk  in  certain  proportions 
forms  the  essential  feature  of  the  artificial  mother  s  milk  now 
much  in  vogue.  Human  milk  contains  on  an  average  4  per 
cent,  of  milk-sugar. 

836  MdaUic  Compounds  of  Milk-Sugar,  Milk-sugar  unites 
with  the  alkalis,  the  alkaline  earths  and  lead  oxide,  forming  com- 
pounds which,  like  those  of  cane-sugar,  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Like  cane-sugar  it  also  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  copper  oxide,  iron  oxide,  &c. 

JSlJtereal  Compounds  of  M'dk-Sugar.  Milk-sugar,  like  cane- 
sugar,  contains  eight  hydrogen  atoms  which  are  capable  of 
replacement  by  acid  radicals. 

Nitroayylactosc,  If  milk-sugar  be  brought  into  a  cold  mixture 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and  water  be  then 
added,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  crystallizes  in  glistening 
scales  from  solution  in  alcohol.^  According  to  Sokolow  this  is 
pcntanitroxylaciose,  G^^^>jQsO^^()-^-^^ ;  it  melts  at  140"^  and 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  15G°  it  explodes.  At  the 
same  time  amorphous  iriniiroxylactosc,  ^ifii^Q^O^f)^^,  is 
formed;  a  body  melting  at  37°  and  at  110°  decomposing  with 
a  powerful  detonation.^ 

Odacefolaciose,  G^Ji^^(C.2flfii)Q0^^,  is  formed  by  heating  milk- 
sugar  with  acetic  anhydiide  and  precipitating  the  solution 
with  water,  when  tctracetoladose  remains  in  solution  and  when 
dried  forms  a  white,  deliquescent  granular  powder.^  The  octo- 
compound  is  also  obtained  by  heating  milk-sugar  together  with 
the  anhydride  and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  to  100°.*  It 
crystallizes  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ethyl  acetate  in 
rectangular  tablets,  and  on  saponification  again  yields  milk- 
sugar.  According  to  Demole,  octacetolactose  is  also  formed 
by  the  employment,  instead  of  milk-sugar,  of  a  mixture  of 
grape-sugar  and  galactose  obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  milk-sugar.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  two  glucoses  may  be  re-united,  with  elimination  of  water, 
to  form  milk-sugar.^ 

»  Kcinsch,  Jnhresb,  1849,  470;  Vohl,  Ann,  CIvem,  Phartn.  Ixx.  362. 

2  CJuim.  CaUralb.  1882.  170. 

=*  S«;hutzenberger  and  Nsuilin,  Bull.  Sor.  Chim,  xii.  208. 

*  Herzfeld,  Brr,  iJriLLKh,  Chcm.  Ors.  xiii.  266. 

*  Bcr,  DeiU-fch.  Chan,  Gcs.  xii.  1936. 
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Melitose,  C12H22O11  +  3H^0. 

837  This  compound  forms  the  AustraUan  manna  which  exudes 
in  drops  from  the  Eiccalyptits  maun  if  era  and  other  species  of 
eucalyptus  occurring  in  Tasmania  where  it  is  collected.  It  was 
first  examined  by  Johnston  in  1843,  who  assigned  to  the 
eucalyptus-sugar  the  formula  CijHjgO,^  and  also  showed  that 
it  contains  water  of  crystallization/  whilst  Berthelot,  who  studied 
it  more  closely  in  1856,  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.^ 

For  the  preparation  of  melitose,  the  manna  is  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  the  solution  clarified  by  animal  charcoal,  and  the 
filtered  solution  then  allowed  to  crystallize.  It  forms  fine  felted 
needles,  which  give  up  two  of  their  molecules  of  water  at 
100''  and  the  remaining  one  at  130°,  becoming,  however,  at  this 
temperature  yellow-coloured.  Melitose  has  a  shghtly-sweet 
taste,  dissolves  in  cold  water  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
mannite,  and  is  readily  soluble  both  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol 
When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  its  afjueous 
solution  is  allowed  to  fennent  in  presence  of  yeast,  it  splits 
up  into  grape-sugar  and  eucalyn.^ 


Melezitosk,  Oi.^H,pjj  4-  HjJ. 

838  This  sugar  occurs  in  the  manna  of  Brian^on,^  which  in 
Southern  France  exudes  in  the  summer  from  the  young  twigs 
of  the  larch  {Mdlhc,  in  French;  Ahies  Lariv)  and  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.  Melezitose  is  also  found  in  iitranibin,  a 
manna-like  substance  exuded  from  tlie  Alhazi  Manroriim,  a 
slurub  which  grows  in  Persia  and  Affghanistun.  This  species 
of  manna  is  brought  into  Lahore  wliere  it  is  used  as  a  j3ur- 
gative.  It  contains,  beside  melezitose,  cane-sugar  and  a  syrujiv 
matter.'' 

Melezitose  is  extracted  from  larch  manna  by  boiling  out  wiili 
alcohol  and  is  then  recrystallized.  It  forms  small,  hard,  glisten- 
ing monocHnic  crystals,  which  are  about  as  sweet  as  graJ3e-sut^'lr 
and  effloresce  in  the  air.  At  100^  they  lose  their  water  of 
crystallization  and  they  melt  at  140°.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  melezitose  is  converted  into  grape-sugar. 


^  Mem.  Chan.  Soc.  i.  159.  ^  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  xlvL  66, 

»  Ann.   Chim.  Phys.  [xvli.],  366. 

*  Bortholot,   Ann,  Chim.  Phya.  [3],  Iv.  282. 

*  Villiers,  Comptcs  licnd.  Ixxxiv.  U5. 


Mycose  oe  Trehalose,  C,jHggO,^  +  SH^O. 

839  In  1833  Wiggera  found  a  sugar  in  ergot  of  rye  {ClavUeps 
jnirpitrea),  but  its  properties  were  then  more  closely  studied  by 
MitscberlicL,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  mycose  (^w«o?,  fungus)- 
Bertlielot  then  examined  trehnla  maniui,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  neat  of  a  coleopterous  iusect  (Laninm  nidificaTis),  found  in 
Syria  upon  a  species  of  Echiiio^ts.  The  larviB  live  on  the  sap,  but 
exude  the  partly-digested  food  in  order  to  make  their  nests.  This 
nest  is  bag-shaped  and  about  the  size  of  ap  olive ;  the  mass 
of  which  it  is  composed  consists,  together  with  a  peculiar  sugar, 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  starch,  some  gum,  and  other  sub- 
stances.' In  the  East  this  trehiila-manna  is  used  as  food  and 
in  Peraia  it  is  known  as  nest-sugar.  BertLoJot  proved  the 
distinct  nature  of  this  sugar  and  termed  it  trehalose,*  and  be 
afterwards  recognised  that  it  was  identical  with  mycose.' 

Trehalose  also  occurs  in  several  species  of  fungus,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Aijaricus  sulpkureva,  which,  when  dried,  contain 
10  per  cent,  of  this  substance.  In  Boletus  cyimal'us  mannite 
occurs  together  with  mycoae.* 

To  prepare  trehalose,  the  trehala  is  boiled  with  nicohol,  or 
the  fungus  is  extracted  with  water ;  the  solution  is  precipitated 
with  lead  acetate,  the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  solution  then  evaporated 
to  a  syrup. 

Trehiiluse  forms  rhombic  crystals,  which  melt  when  heated 
to  KfU",  and  at  130'  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  and 
solidify.  It  diisolves  easily  in  cold  water,  but  is  hardly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol.  It  possesses  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  transformed 
into  grape-sugar  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 


Maltose,  CuH^^Oh  +  H^O. 

840  As  early  as  1811  Kirchhoff  made  the  ol>servntion  thfit 
starchmaybeconvertedintoacrystallinesugarby  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.*  Two  years  after  this  he  found  that  the 
albuminous  substance  contained  in  grain  is  also  able  to  effect 
this  change,  and,  further,  that  the  transforuiation  is  umcli  mure 
speedily  effected   when   malted  grain   is  used.'     This  starch- 

'  Gouibfrt,  Cam^.  Rnd.  ilvi,  12 

*  Vhim.  Org.  ii,  MS. 

'  Sch\ceigj.  Joura.  iv.  108. 
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sugar,  which  Saussure  described  more  fully  in  1819/  was  at 
a  later  date  considered  to  be  identical  with  grape-sugar,  until 
Dubrunfaut  pointed  out  that  the  sugar  from  malt  is  more 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  exhibits  a  stronger  rotatoiy 
power  than  grape-sugar,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  distinct 
substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  maltose.*  The 
individuality  of  this  substance  was,  however,  first  completely 
established  by  the  researches  of  O'SuUivan.'  Maltose  is  also, 
according  to  Dubrunfaut  and  others,  the  first  product  of  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  starch  (see  Starch  and  Dextrin, 
pp.  554-563). 

Preparation,  For  the  preparation  of  maltose  2  kilograms  of 
potato-starch  are  rubbed  up  with  9  liters  of  cold  water  and  then 
heated  in  a  water- bath  until  it  forms  a  paste.  When  this  has  then 
cooled  down  to  60'' — 65°,  from  120  to  140  grams  of  air-dried  malt 
are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  at  this  temperature  for  an 
hour.  It  is  next  heated  to  the  boiling-pointy  filtered  hot,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  in  shallow  dishes  until  it  attains  the  con- 
sistency of  a  syrup.  This  is  then  repeatedly  boiled  up  with 
90  per  cent,  alcohol.  After  a  portion  has  been  treated  thus 
once  or  twice  it  is  then  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  and  the 
resulting  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup  which,  after 
some  days,  cr}^stallizos.  The  operation  last  described  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  only  in  cases  where  crystallized  maltose  is  not 
to  be  had.  In  this  case  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the 
other  extracts,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  a  small 
piece  of  crystallized  maltose  added.  After  the  lapse  of  from 
three  to  five  days  the  whole  will  have  solidified  to  a  thick  paste, 
which  is  washed  with  methyl  alcohol,  thrown  on  to  the  filter 
pump,  again  washed  with  methyl  alcohol,  and  then  pressed. 
The  residue,  dried  as  completely  as  possible,  is  then  dissolved 
on  the  water-bath,  30  cbc.  of  water  being  emjiloyed  for  every 
100  grams  of  the  material,  260  cbc.  of  90  i)er  cent,  alcohol  are 
next  added,  the  liquid  filtered  hot,  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to 
crystallize.  The  product  is  then  further  purified  by  recrystal- 
Uzation  from  hot  alcohol  or  wood  spirit.* 

Maltose  cryst-allizes  in  fine  needles  w^hich  become  anhydrous 
at  100°,  yielding  an  extremely  hygroscopic  residue.  In  aqueous 
solution  it  undergoes  no  change  on  treatment  with  malt  extract, 

*  Ann,  Ckim,  Phys.  xL  879.  *  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  xxi.  178. 

•  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  1872,  579  ;  1876,  i.  478  ;  see  also  Schiilze,  Ber.  Deutsche 
Chcm,  Gcs,  vii.  1047.  *  Soxhlet,  Journ,  Prakt.  Chcm.  [2],  xxi.  274. 
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but  -when  boiled  with  dilute  Bulpluiric  acid  it  is  transformed 
into  grape-sugar.^  From  the  latter  it  is  distinguLshed  not  only 
by  its  strorger  rotatory  power,  but  also  by  being  less  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  inasiniicli  as  it  does  not  reduce  a  weak  acetic  acid 
solution  of  copper  acetate. 


THE  GLUCOSES. 
Grape  Suoak,  or  Dextrose,  C^HijOa. 

841  So  long  ago  as  1C60,  Glauber  noticed  that  a  granular 
sugar  is  contained  in  honey,  in  raisins,  in  inspissated  must,  and 
in  the  juice  of  sweet  cherries.  This  substance  was  afterwards 
examined  by  various  chemists,  thus  Lowitz  pointed  out  that  it 
differs  from  cane-sugar  and  that  honey  contains  in  addition  a 
non-cry staliizable  sugar,  whilst  Proust  in  1802  showed  that  the 
crystalline  sugar  of  honey  is  identical  with  grape-sugar,  and 
he  classed  cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  and  the  non -cry staliizable 
BUgara,  as  distinct  substances. 

Afl  has  been  already  stated,  Kirchhoff  found  in  1811,  that 
starch  may  be  transformed  into  a  sugar,  and  Braconnot  in  the 
same  year  obtained  it  from  linen  rags. 

More  exact  knowledge  of  those  several  varieties  of  sugar  was 
obtained  first,  by  the  optical  researches  of  Biot,  and  secondly 
by  the  more  extended  researches  of  Dubrunfaut. 

The  name  glucose  was  suggested  by  Dumas,  whilst  Berthelot 
termed  the  left-handed  or  fniit  sugar,  laerufose,  and  Kekulii 
then  designated  the  dextro-rotatory  grape-sugar  by  the  appro- 
priate name  of  dextrose* 

As  already  described  under  cane-sugar,  dextrose  is  very 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring 
almost  invaiiably  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  laevulose 
forming  invert-sugar,  cane-sugar  being  also  usually  present 
(p.  497).  The  last-named  sugar  does  not,  however,  occur  in 
ripe  grapes  and  cherries,  these  containing  from  95  to  17  per 
cent,  of  invert-sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar  and  of  acid  con- 
tained in  the  various  varieties  of  fruits  has  been  determined  by 
Fresenius*  and  by  Buignet* 

Dextrose  is  also  normally  contained  in  small  quantity 
in  various  animal  fluids  and  tissues,  occurring  for  example 
in     the    chyle,    in    the    allantoic    tluid,    in    urine,    in    the 
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liver,  in  eggs,   &c.     In  cases   of  diabetes  mellitus    the   urine 
contains  as  much  as  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four   hours  the  quantity    of 
sugar  eliminated  often  amounts   to  as   much   as    500    grams. 
Dextrose  is  also  very  frequently  formed  as  a  product  of  decom- 
position of  the  glucosideSf  a  numerous  class  of  bodies  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     These  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  of  certain   ferments,   are  transformed,    with 
assumption  of  water,  into  dextrose  and  other  compounds.      Some 
yield  isomeric  glucoses  in  place  of  dextrose.     Dextrose  is  also  a 
decomposition  product  of  myronic  acid. 

For  the  preparation  of  small  quantities  of  dextrose  many 
recipes  have  been  given.  Of  these  the  following  yields  a  very 
pure  product.^  A  mixture  of  500  cbc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  20  cbc.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  to  45'',  and  to 
this  160  grams  of  finely  powdered  cane-sugar  are  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  the  heat  being  kept  up  till  the  whole  is 
dissolved.  After  standing  for  about  a  week,  crystals  begin  to 
appear  ;  the  mixtui-e  is  then  frequently  agitated,  and  after 
about  two  days,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crystals  having  formed, 
the  mother-liquor  is  removed  by  means  of  the  filter  pump.  By 
means  of  these  crystals  the  separation  of  the  sugar  in  its  prepa- 
ration in  larger  quantity  may  be  accelerated.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  kilogram  of  the  sugar,  12  liters  of  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent,  and  480  cbc.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  are  heated  on  the 
water-bath  to  45°,  and  4  kilograms  of  powdered  sugar  added. 
When  the  whole  is  dissolved,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
the  crystals  obtained  in  the  previous  preparation  are  then 
introduced,  and  the  mixture  frequently  stirred  round.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  very  finely  divided  crystals  separate  out  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  and  after  standing  for  twenty-four 
hours  longer,  the  crystalhne  pow^der  is  separated  from  the 
mother-liquor  by  the  filter  pump,  and  washed  with  alcohol  until 
all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed.  Other  methods  of  prejm- 
ration  have  been  described  by  MuUer  ^  and  by  Otto.^ 

842  Maiivfaciure  of  Starch  Sugar,  Dextrose  is  i)repared  on 
the  large  scale  by  boiling  starch  wdth  water  containing  from  1 — 2 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  operation  being  b<*st  conducted 
under  pressure.  The  boiling  is  continued  some  little  time  after 
all  the  starch  has  disappeared,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  couver- 

*  Soxhlet,  Journ.  Prakt,  Chcm. 

»  Journ,  Pruki.  Chcm.  [2],  xxvi.  78.  *  lb.  87. 
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siuQ  into  sugar  of  the  dextrine  which  is  first  furmed,  this  change 
however  being  in  no  case  complete.  Tlie  liquid  is  then  neutral- 
ized with  chalk  or  very  finely-ground  limestone,  the  filtrate 
decolorized,  if  necessary,  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  solution 
evaporated,  when  the  gypsum  present  in  tlie  liquid  fii'st  separates 
out.  Thi^  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  concentrated 
in  a  vacuum-pan  until  tlie  puiut  is  I'eached  at  which  it  solidifies 
on  cooling.  A3  dextrose  readily  forms  superaaturated  solutions, 
ita  separation  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  crystals  of  starch- 
sugar  to  the  liquid.  The  material  thus  obtained  contains  in 
addition  to  water,  dextrines  and  other  products,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  yet  known.  These  are  not  fermentable,  and 
they  act  upon  the  organism  in  a  similar  manner  to  fusel  oil 
(Vol.  III.,  Part  I.,  pp.  148-288).  The  presence  of  the  dextrines. 
which  do  not  act  injuriously,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  are 
the  first  products  info  which  the  starch  is  transformed,  they  being 
in  turn  transformed  into  dextrose.  This  latter  change  proceeds 
more  quickly  and  completely  according  aa  the  strength 
of  the  acid  used  is  greater,  the  action  longer,  and  the 
temperature  to  which  the  misture  is  brought  higher.  When 
the  final  amount  of  starch  decomposed  to  sugar  varies  from 
ubout  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  rate  of  change  ia 
proportional  to  the  time  allowed  for  the  action.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  operation  the  rate  diminii^hes  rapidly,  so  that  the 
conversion  of  all  the  starch,  even  if  under  the  circumatant'es  it 
be  possible,  takes  a  long  time.  The  cause  of  this  stow  acti'iit  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  amount  of  the  resistance  to  change  which 
the  dextrtues  exhibit  in  contact  with  dilute  acids.'  Many 
attempts  have  be^n  made  to  purify  starch-sugar  by  re-crystalli- 
zalion  and  removal  of  the  niotlier-liquor  by  pressure,  as  this 
cannot  be  effected  by  the  centrifugal  niaclmie,  because  molasses 
are  firmly  inclosed  between  the  phvtes  of  the  sugar  crystals. 

Bclu-  has  recently  ma<le  tlie  important  observation  that  when 
a  few  crystals  of  anliydroiis  grape-sugar,  prepared  by  crystulliza^ 
tion  from  alcoholic  sulutioo,  are  dropped  into  a  solution  of  the 
sugar  of  sufficient  concentration,  heated  to  30°— 40°,  the  dextrose 
separates  in  anhydrous  pnsms.  These  are  also  formed  when  a 
Bohitiou  of  the  moderately  pure  sugar  is  kept  for  some  time  at 
this  temperature.  The  mother-liquor  may  be  readily  removed 
from  these  by  drying  in  the  centrifugal  machine.' 

'  Allihn,  Joam.  Pnikl.  Uhem.  [2],  iiii.  08. 

'  Clunn.  Xnci.  xh.  170;  SiT.  IHuitth.  Chaa.  (lei.  iv.  1101  ;  aoe  ilso  lleuB, 
16.  x».  23*0. 
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In  order  to  prepare  pure  dextrose  from  commercial  starch- 
sugar,  the  organic  salts  present  must  be  decomposed  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sugar  is  shaken  with  85  per  cent 
alcohol  to  which  3  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
added,  when  it  becomes  changed  into  a  crystalline  powder, 
whilst  the  liquid  itself  forms  thin  brown  molasses.  The  liquid 
is  removed  by  means  of  the  filter  pump,  and  the  residue  washed 
first  with  neutral  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  and  finally  with  such  a 
alcohol  of  90 — 95  per  cent.,  this  operation  being  naturally  best 
performed  on  the  filter  pump.  The  brown  molasses  solution 
also  deposits  on  standing  pure  dextrose  in  nodules.  ^ 

843  Properties,  Dextrose  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solution 
with  one  molecule  of  water  in  thin  six-sided  scales  which 
are  aggregated  in  nodular-  or  cauliflower-like  masses.  From 
alcoholic  solution  anhydrous  microscopic  needles  are  obtained 
(Dubrunfaut)  whilst  from  hot  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  possessing 
at  20°  a  specific  gravity  of  0*825,  triclinic  prisms  crystallize 
out,  these  usually  being  formed  as  twins.^ 

Dextrose  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  about  1*2 
parts  of  water,  whilst  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble. 
One  hundred  parts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*837  dissolve 
1*94  parts  of  dextrose  at  IT'^'S,  and  21  7  parts  at  the  boiling- 
point.  Grape-sugar  has  a  taste  that  is  less  sweet  than  that  of 
cane-sugar,  the  sweetness  of  this  latter  as  compared  witli  pure 
dextrose  being  according  to  Behr  in  the  proportion  of  1*66  :  1. 

Anhydrous  grape-sugar  melts  at  146^  and  passes  at  170°  into 
glucosan,  Q^M^fi^^  or  ^\^ofi^Qy  a  colourless  mass  possessing 
hardly  any  sweet  taste,  and  being  again  converted  into  dextrose 
when  boiled  with  dilute  acids.^ 

If  a  solution  of  dextrose  in  alcohol  be  cooled  in  ice,  and  then 
saturated  in  the  dark  with  hydrochloric  acid,  digJucose,  CioH^^Oji, 
is  produced,  forming  a  very  hygroscopic  gum- like  mass.  When 
this  is  heated  with  water  to  1G0°,  it  passes  into  a  sugar,  CglljoOg, 
which  differs  from  dextrose  in  that  it  possesses  a  very  sweet 
taste,  and  it  undergoes  fermentation  only  with  great  diflSculty.* 

In  aqueous  solution  dextrose  is  reduced  to  mannite  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam.^  At  the  same  time,  ethyl  alcohol, 
secondary  propyl  alcohol,  hexyl  alcohol,  and  lactic  acid  are  also 

*  Schwarz,  DingUr*s  Polyt.  Journ.  cov.  427. 

'  Soxhlet  and  Brezina,  Joum,  Prakt.  Ch4:m.  [2],  xxi.  247. 
3  Gelis.  Compt.  Rend.  li.  831. 

*  Gautier,  Bull,  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xxii.  145. 

*  Dewar,  Phil,  Mag.  [4],  xxxix.  345. 


formed.'  The  substance  last  named  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  caustic  soda  formed,  for,  if  grape-sugar  he  heated  on  the 
water-bath  with  soda-ley,  a  violent  reaction  commences  at  90° 
accompanied  by  increase  of  temperature,  and  lactic  acid  ia 
formed,  together  with  some  formic  acid,  pyrocatechin,  and  other 
products,* 

Dextrose,  like  cane-sugar,  prevents  the  precipitation  by 
alkalis  of  vai-ious  metjdiic  salts.  From  solutions  conlaioiog 
gold  and  silver  these  metals  are  precipitated  by  dextrose  on 
warming,  whilst  from  an  ammoniucal  silver  solution  the  metal 
ia  precipitated  as  a  silver-mirror.  Hence  grape-sugar  is  used 
for  silvering  mirrors  and  other  glass  articles. 

844  Fehtimj'a  Rtactton.  If  to  a  solution  of  dextrose,  first 
potash-ley  and  then  copper  sulphate  be  added,  a  deep  blue 
solution  is  obtained  which  gradually  in  the  cold,  and  instan- 
taneously on  heating,  yields  a  precipitate  of  red  cuprous 
oxide.  Tliis  re-action  is  so  delicate  that  O-OOOUl  gram  of 
grape-sugar  may  be  recognized  by  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate and  0000001  by  the  red  coloration  of  the  solu- 
tion.* If  to  a  solution  of  grape-sugar,  there  be  added  copper 
sulphate  solution,  soda-ley  and  an  alkaline  acetate,  a  precipita- 
tion of  cuprous  oxide  also  occurs  on  warming.  Upon  this 
reaction  Baireswil*  and  Fuhling"  have  grounded  a  method  for 
the  volumetric  estimation  of  sugar,  and  this  has  been  further 
worked  upon  and  improved  by  various  other  chemists.  It  was 
formerly  considered  that  one  molecule  of  anhydrous  dextrose 
had  the  power  of  reducing  five  molecules  of  cupric  oxide  to 
cuprous  oxide,  but  according  to  Soxlilet  this  is  not  correct,  as  the 
quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  formed  is  dei)endent  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  and  upon  other  circumstances. 
In  the  application,  therefore,  of  this  reaction  to  the  estimation 
of  grape-sugar,  care  must  be  taken  always  to  work  as  nearly  aa 
possible  under  the  same  conditions.  For  further  details  the 
subjoined  memoirs  may  be  consulted. 

Othrr  Mdhoth  of  Ikteclioji  and  Es/imatian.  "Wlien  a  solution 
of  mercury  cyanide,  to  which  caustic  soda  solution  has  been 

'  Boiioli»rd»t,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  [4],  xxvli.  87. 

*  Hoppa-8ejIer,  But.  DetUtth.  Ckem.  Oet.  ir.  Sltf. 
'  Trommer.  Ann,  Chtm.  Phta-m.  xxxii.  861. 

*  Joum.  Pharm.  ri.  3S1. 

'  Ann.  Ckem.  Ptiann.  Ixiii.  106 1  cvi  TS. 

*  Joum  Praia.  Chfm.  [81.  xiL  S5<. 

T  Soxhlef,  loe.  eU.  299 ;  jUIihn,  it.  [3],  xx\\.  62  ;  Itrron  nod  Brown,  Chnn. 
See.  Tm*i.  \hl9,  (102. 
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added,  is  boiled  with  grape-sugar,  metallic  mercury  is  precipi- 
tated, and  Knapp  has  applied  tliis  reaction  to  the  volumetric 
estimation  of  dextrose,^  whilst  in  place  of  the  cyanide  Saccfase 
has  substituted  a  solution  of  potassium  mercuric  chloride.* 
Soxhlet,  who  has  further  worked  out  this  method,  has  deter- 
mined the  conditions  under  which  reliable  results  can  be 
obtained  by  titration  with  alkaline  mercury  solution.^ 

If  dextrose  be  boiled  with  caustic  soda  solution  and  basic 
bismuth  nitrate  then  added,  bismuth  separates  out  as  a  black 
powder.*  This  reaction  is  useful  in  the  detection  of  grape-sugar  in 
urine,  as  the  bismuth  solution  is  not  reduced  either  by  uric  acid  or 
by  creatinine,  as  is  the  case  with  copper  solution.  If,  however, 
the  urine  contains  albuminous  bodies  in  which  sulphur  is 
present,  black  sulphide  of  bismuth  will  be  formed,  and  these 
albuminous  matters  must  therefore  be  removed  before  the  test  is 
applied.  For  this  purpose  freshly  precipitated  basic  bismuth 
acetate  is  dissolved  in  hot  potassium  iodide  solution  with 
addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  This  liquid  is  then  added 
to  the  urine,  which  has  been  previously  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  filtered  oft',  the 
filtrate  supersaturated  with  caustic  potash,  and  then  heated 
to  the  boiling  point.^ 

When  a  solution  containing  potassium  ferricyanide  and  an 
excess  of  grape-sugar  is  heated,  and  baryta-water  then  addetl, 
the  solution  becomes  colourless  from  formation  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  If  a  solution  of  dextrose  to  which  caustic  soda 
has  been  added,  be  heated  to  90°,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  picric  acid  added,  a  red  coloration  is  produced  fn">m 
•  formation  of  picramic  acid.  Laevulose  and  milk-sugar  give  the 
same  reaction,  but  neither  cane-sugar  nor  manniteJ 

When  an  atjueouiJ  solution  of  dextrose  is  heated  with  chlorine 
or  bromine  and  then  with  silver  oxide,  care  being  taken  not 
to  add  an  excess  of  the  latter,  a  solution  of  gluconic  aci/i^ 
CqHjoO^  is  formed,  and  this  on  evaporation  remains  behind 
as  a  syrup.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  but  like  the  saccharoses 
it  yields  so-called  basic  salts.® 

^  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  cliv.  252. 

'  FarhMoffCf  KohlenhydratCy  &c.,  Leipzig,  1877,  p.  214.  •  Lor.  cit,  300, 

*  Biittger,  Journ.  Prakt,  Chcm.  li.   431  ;  see  also  FraiKjui  and  Vyverl,    />»•- 
tcniuft'  Zfitsch,  v.  263.  *  Briicke,  Frracum*  Ziitsch,  xv.  101. 

*  Stihlschmidt,  Ber,  DruLtch.  Ch^tm.  Ocs.  i.  HI. 
'  Braun,  Frcscniics'  Zcitsch.  iv.  187. 

*  Hlasiwetz  u  Habermann,   Ann.   Chrm.  Vhnrm.  civ.  121  ;  dviii.  257;  clxii. 
COl  ;  Kiliani,  i6.  ccv.  182  ;  (Jricsshaminer,  Jahrcsb.  187P,  852. 
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845  Oalcium  GlnemuUf.,  (CgHjiOj)jCa  +  2Hp,  crystallizeB  in 
Email  needles  united  in  warty  masses.  If  slaked  lime  be  added 
to  its  lukL-warm  solution,  the  liquid  filtered  and  tben  heated  to 
boiling,  the  salt  CgHjgO,Ca  ia  almost  completely  precipitated. 

On  treatment  with  silver  oxide  and  water  gluconic  acid  is 
easily  oxidized  to  glycolic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  commercial 
nitric  acid  it  yields  saccharic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  cassffiiic  acid, 
CjHgO,.  The  last  named  acid,  which  may  also  be  obtained 
from  sugar,  furms  a  synip  and  is  dibasic.^ 

Puraglucmiic  Acid  ia  produced  when  gluconic  acid  is  left  in 
contact  for  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-3. 
It  likewise  forms  a  syrup,  but  is  distinguished  from  gluconic 
acid  by  the  fact  that  it  furms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkali 
metals,  and  non-crystalline  salts  with  those  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  whilst  with  the  first  named  acid  the  reverse  is  the  case.' 
Uies  of  Slarch-Sti(fnr.  Starch-sugar  is  made  use  of  in  the 
doctoring  of  wine.  This  treatment  consists  in  diluting  the 
sour  must  with  water  until  the  liquid  contains  only  so  much 
acid  as  is  present  in  the  juice  of  the  good  ripe  grape,  then 
adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sugar,  and  subjecting  the  liquor 
to  fermentation.  As  ordinary  starch-sugar  always  contains 
a  large  amount  of  unfcrmentahle  material  winch  is  strongly 
dextro-rotatory,  doctored  wino  can  easily  be  recognised  by  means 
of  the  pokriscope.'  A  vinous  drink  ia  also  obtained  by  another 
system,  the  grape  skins  being  covered  with  a  solution  of  starch- 
sugar  solution  and  the  liquid  then  allowed  to  ferment. 

Starch-sugar  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  mall  in  the 
brewing  of  beer,  in  confectionery,  for  making  table-syrups, 
artificial  lioney,  &c.  The  solid  sugar  is  also  employed  for  the 
adulteration  of  powdered  cane-.^iigar,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
caramel.  It  likewise  is  used  in  calico-printing,  for  the  reduction 
and  fixation  of  indigo. 

846  Metallic  Ctmipoundg  of  Dextrose.  If  sodium  ethylate  be 
addetl  to  a  solution  of  dextrose  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  precipi- 
tate of  C|,Hj,NaOj  is  obtained,  which  on  drying  forms  a  friable 
exceedingly  deliquescent  powder.* 

Lime  and  baryta  dissolve  readily  in  a  solution  of  dextrose 
forming  different  compounds  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 

■  Sinwcrt,  Jiihreib.  1850,  BiS -,  lliiiiig,  ib.  m6. 
-  HOitig.  UaiiatMk.  CKm.  i.  IS. 

*  IfeulMucr,  Frmeniuii'  Zuitteh.  CSem.  XT,  ISA. 

•  nUnig  nii'l  RiiMnfnld,  Bit.  IMiOtfh.  Vluna.  Ila.  i.  STl. 
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base  present,  and  these  products  are  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  alcohol.  Dextrose  also  combines  with  copper  oxide  forming 
several  compounds.^ 

Grape-sugar  likewise  unites  with  common  salt,  giving  rise  to 
a  variety  of  compounds;  2CgHi20g-hNaCl  +  HgO  is  frequently 
deposited  from  diabetic  urine,  and  is  easily  obtained  in  Jai^e 
hexagonal  crystals  by  allowing  a  concentrated  solution,  containing 
the  constituents  in  the  above  proportion,  to  stand.  Dextrose 
also  combines  with  sodium  bromide,  but  does  not  form  compounds 
with  the  iodide. 

Ethereal  Compounds  of  Dextrose.  Dextrose  contains  five 
alcoholic  hydroxyls,  whose  hydrogen  is  capable  of  replacement 
by  acid  radicals. 

Dextrose  Sulphuric  Add.  Dextrose  dissolves  in  cold  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  witliout  coloration,  forming  a  dextrose 
sulphuric  acid  which  yields  soluble  salts,  aud  soon  splits  up, 
in  aqueous  solution,  into  the  constituents  from  which  it  has  been 
obtained.^ 

When  dextrose  is  dissolved  in  chlorsulphonic  acid,  four-sided 
prisms  are  deposited  after  some  little  time,  consisting  of  the 
chloride  CaH7Cl(S04H)^0^.  Milk-sugar,  starch,  dextrine,  and 
cellulose  also  yield  this  compound  when  similarly  treated. 
Cold  water  transforms  this  into  the  very  unstable  dcxtrosn  tetra- 
sulphuric  acid,  CqH7(OH)(S04H)^0^,  which  forms  amorphous 
salts.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  is  warmed  dextrose 
is  again  formed.  If,  however,  the  decomposition  takes  place 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  dextrose  tiisulphuric  acid 
0^117(011)2(80411)30^,  is  formed  as  a  first  product.  Its  salts  are 
amorphous  and  have  a  weaker  power  of  rotation  than  those  of 
the  tetra-compound.^ 

Acetates  of  Dextrose.  When  dextrose  is  boiled  with  acetic 
£in\iydindiQ,diacetO'dextrose,  CgHj(j(C2ll30)20g,  and  triacetodcxirose, 
CQiig(G2H.gO)fiQ,  are  formed.  These  compounds,  both  of  which 
are  amorphous,  may  be  separated  by  means  of  benzene,  in  which 
the  last  named  is  alone  soluble.*  If  dextrose  be  heated  with 
anhydrous  sodium  acetate  aud  acetic  anhydride  to  lOO"*  octaceto- 
difflu^ose,  C^2^ui^2^'fi)fiiv  '^^  formed,  and  this  crystallizes  from 


'  Salkowski,  Zeitsch.  Physiol.  Chem.  iii.  79  ;  Fileti,  Bcr.  DcuUch.   Chcm    Oes 
via.  441. 

*  Peligot,  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharm,  xxx.  79. 

'  Claesson,  Journ,  PraJct.  Chcm.  [2],  xv.  IS. 

*  Schutzenborger  and  Naudin,  Bnll.  Soc.  Chim.  xii.  204. 
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ether  in  cauliflower-like  m.'iSBea.  It  melts  at  134°  and  on 
saponification  yields,  diglucose  (p.  540).i 

By  heating  dextrose  with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  100"  for  fifty 
hours,  Berthelot  obtained  a  liquid  posscsaing  an  exceedingly 
bitter  taste.  This  lie  supposed  to  be  a  hexacetyl  compound,  but 
it  is,  however,  more  probably  pentaceto-dExirose,  CglL;(G^iifi)fi^. 
Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  into  acetic  acid  and  dextrose. 

In  a  similar  way  Berthelot  has  prepared  ethereal  compounds 
of  dextrose  containing  other  fatty  acids.' 

AcetodiiorhydTosc,  or  Acetochlordexirose,  C|,H,Cl(CaHjO),Oo, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  anhydrous 
grape  sugar.  It  forms  a  aemi-fluid  mass,  which  sometimes  be- 
comes crystalline,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.*  Cold  concentrateil 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  aceto-nitrose  or  nUroxyacctodcxtrose, 
G^Y\^{^0^)(Gfif>)fi^  which  crystallizes  from  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol  in  prisms  or  large  tables.* 


L*;VDLOSE,   OR   FilUlT  SutlAR,  CoHi^O^. 

847  The  history  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  this  substance 
Ii.ave  already  been  given  (p.  537). 

For  the  preparation  of  lasvulose  the  invert^sugar  obtained 
when  cane-sugar  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  used.  This  inversion  proceeds  only  in  dilute 
solutions,  and  the  heating  must  not  be  continued  too  long  or 
by-products  will  bo  formed.  According  to  Nicol,  complete 
inversion  is  accomplished  by  dissolving  3  grams  of  sugar  in  4  cbc. 
of  water,  adding  20  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  Til,  and  beating  the  mixture  on  the  water-bath  for 
thirty  minutes." 

To  obtain  the  pure  invert-sugar  from  the  product  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  must  be  removed  by  means 
of  barium  carbonate ;  or  when  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  used 
tlie  solution  is  treated  with  silver  oxide  and  the  filtrate  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

On  evaporating  these  solutions,  the  inver^sugar  is  left 
behind  as  a  colourless  syrup.  In  the  dark  this  remains  un- 
changed, but  on  expostire  to  light  dextrose  separates  out,  and  in 

'  Tnudiiinont,  Btr.  DevUA.  Cfitm.  fJea.  xiL  ia<0  ;  IImFeIJ,  xiii.  SCS, 
'  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyt.  [8],  li.  80.  »  Collry,  Campt.  Fiend.  1«.  iOl, 

*  /ft,  liiTL  *37.  '  JiVnifliiW  ZriUdi.  kit.  177. 
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larger  quantity  the  more  intense  the  light  is.^     Honey,  which 
consists  principally  of  invert-sugar,  exhibits  a  similar  behaviour. 

To  prepare  laevulose  from  the  invert-sugar  the  following 
plan  is  recommended  by  Dubrunfaut.  Ten  grains  of  the 
sugar  are  dissolved  in  100  cbc.  of  water,  cooled  down  by  ice- 
cold  water,  and  agitated  with  6  grams  of  finely-divided  slaked 
lime.  The  difficultly  soluble  lime  compound  of  laevulose  which 
is  thus  formed  separates  out,  whilst  the  corresponding  dextrose 
compound  remains  in  solution,  and  this  latter  may  easily  be 
removed  by  repeated  pressing,  &c.  The  lime  compound  is  then 
decomposed  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  or  carbon  dioxide.* 

Another  method  has  been  given  by  Girard,  for  the  details  of 
which  the  original  paper  may  be  consulted.* 

Pure  IsBvulose  is  also  obtained  from  inulin,  CgHj^Og,  a  substance 
which  occurs  in  various  plants  (p.  566),  or  from  its  isomeride 
tevulan,  which  is  found  in  the  molasses  of  beetroot  sugar,  by 
treating  these  substances  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

LsBvulose  remains,  on  concentrating  its  solution,  as  a  thick  syrup 
which  does  not  deposit  crystals  on  keeping,  and  indeed  it  was 
believed  that  laevulose  could  not  be  obtained  crystallized,  until 
Jungfleisch  and  Lefranc  succeeded  in  preparing  it  in  this  form. 
For  this  purpose  the  sjrrup  is  repeatedly  treated  with  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  to  remove  water  and  certain  admixtures.  The 
residual  syrup  on  being  kept  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place 
gradually  deposits  crystals  and  at  last  completely  solidifies.  This 
is  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  when,  on  cooling,  the  greater  part 
of  the  laevulose  separates  out  as  a  syrup,  but  the  mother-liquid 
yields,  on  further  cooling,  crystalline  lajvulose  in  thin  needles, 
concentrically  grouped  and  possessing  a  silky  lustre.  Laevulose 
may  also  be  crystallized  from  aqueous  solution,  by  bringing  into 
the  liquid  a  few  of  the  crystals  obtained  as  above  described.* 
Crystalline  laevulose  melts  at  95°,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol,  and  possesses  a  taste  as  sweet  as  that  of  cane- 
sugar.  By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  it  is  trans- 
formed into  mannite,  which  is  identical  with  the  mannite  found 
in  nature,  and  also  with  that  obtained  from  dextrose.*  Like  the 
last-named  substance  it  reduces  many  metallic  salts,  but  it 
differs  from  it  in   that  laevulose  is  less   easily  fermentable  on 

»  Scheibler,  Jahrcsh,  1863,  574.  -  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xiii.  360. 

'  Ih.  xxxiii.  154.  *  Compt.  Rend,  xciii.  647. 

•  Krusemann,  Bcr,  Deutsch,  'Chan,  Ges.  ix.  1465  ;  Muntz  and  Aubin    Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  [5],  x.  659 ;  Eug.  Teligot,  Cimpt.  Rend,  xc.  153.  ' 
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iKidition  of  yeast,  so  that  in  a  fcrineating  solution  of  invert-sugar 
tlie  dextroae  first  disappears.  Lffivulose  has  tbe  power  of 
reducing  copper  oxide  in  tbe  same  proportion  as  dextrose,  but 
the  boiling  must  be  kept  up  for  thirty  minutes  (Altilin).  It 
differs,  however,  from  dextrose,  inasmuch  as  that  when  treated 
in  aqueous  solution  with  chlorine  or  bromine  it  does  aot  yield 
gluconic  acid,  but  ia  oxidised  to  glyeoiic  acid. 

Wieu  laevuloso  is  heated  to  170°,  it  is  converted  into 
amorphous  lartmlosan,  C^K^fif,.  This  substance  is  also  obtained, 
together  with  dextrose,  wLeu  cane-sugar  is  heated  (p.  523),  and 
if  to  a  solution  of  the  mixture  yeast  be  added,  the  grape  sugar 
alone  enters  into  fermentation,  anil  the  Isvulosan  remains  behind. 
On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  lajvulosan  is  again  converted 
into  lEevulose. 

848  Metallic  Compounds  of  Lwvulosc-.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  calcium  salt  already  mentioned,  possessing  the  formula 
CaHg(CaOH)gOj,  This  forms  acitular  prisms  which  require 
more  than  333  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  If  from  12  to 
15  grams  of  slaked  lime  be  shaken  up  with  a  G  to  8  per  cent, 
solution  of  losvulose,  at  20°  filtered  quickly,  and  the  filtrate  cooled 
down  to  0°,  crystals  are  obtained  of  CoH„(CaOH)Og  +  2HgO; 
these  dissolve  at  15°  in  137  parts  of  water.' 

By  boiling  a  solution  of  invert-sugar  with  lime  E.  Peligot 
obtained  a  body  which,  acconiing  to  him,  is  isomeric  with  cane- 
sugar,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  saccharin.*  Scheibler 
lias  however  found  that  this  substance,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  either  dextrose  or  from  Ifevulose,  but  more  easily  from  the 
latter,  has  the  formula  (JgHj^Oj,  and  is  the  anhydride  or  lactone 
(if  monobasic  sacc/taric  acid,  CgH^jOj*  Saccharin  is  also  formed 
when  a  solution  of  invert-sugar  is  allowed  to  stand  in  contact 
with  lime  for  some  montlis.*  It  also  occurs  in  the  molasses  of 
beet-root  sugar.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  possesses  a  saline 
bitter  tast«,  and  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  IGO — 161°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sublime  with  partial 
decomposition.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  exhibits  a  neutral 
reaction,  but  ita  solution  becomes  acid  on  standing  for  some  time, 
this  change  taking  place  more  quickly  if  the  liquid  be  heated. 
This  change  is  due  to  the  formation  of  sacchanc  acid,  which 
however  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  as  it  easily 


'  Compl.  Rend.  \xxx\X.  BIS. 
'  KUuui,  ib.  XT,  29S3. 
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splits  up  into  water  and  saccharin.  The  salts  of 'saccharic  add 
are  laevo-rotatory,  and  many  of  them  crystallize  welL 

If  saccharin  be  heated  with  phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid,  it 
is  reduced  to  saccJiaran,  CeHj^Oj,  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  203*; 
this  is  probably  the  lactone  of  /9-oxycaproic  acid.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  oxidizes  saccharin  to  the  acid  C^HgO^  +  H^O,  which 
forms  large  rhombic  crystals,  possessing  a  pleasant  sour  taste 
resembling  that  of  citric  acid.  This  acid  is  monobasic,  but  its 
solution  when  neutralized  with  alkali,  becomes  acid  again  on 
standing  or  more  quickly  on  heating,  and  then  requires  a  second 
equivalent  of  alkali  for  neutralization. 

Saccharin  has  probably  the  following  constitution  : 

H0.CH,.CH(0H).CH(0H).CH.CH3.CO. 

O 
Galactose,  CgHijOg. 

849  The  fact  that  milk-sugar  when  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  yield  grape-sugar,  as  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  but  a  new  sugar,  was  shown  by  E.  O. 
Erdmann,^  and  by  Pasteur,*  and  the  latter  chemist  gave  to  this 
substance  the  name  of  lactose,  which  Berthelot  changed  to 
galactose,  applying  the  term  lactose  to  milk-sugar.  According 
to  him  Bouchardat  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  individuality 
of  galactose.^  Fudakowski  then  found  that  along  with  galactose 
another  sugar  is  formed,  and  on  further  examination  he 
recognized  this  to  be  dextrose.*  Galactose  is  also  formed  by 
boiling  certain  kinds  of  gum-arabic  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.^ 

In  order  to  prepare  galactose  from  milk-sugar,  it  is  boiled  with 
four  times  its  quantity  of  water  containing  5  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  six  hours,  the  solution  neutralized  with  baryta, 
and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  This  solution  does  not  yield  anv 
crystals  even  after  a  week's  standing,  but  if  a  few  crystals  of 
grape-sugar  be  introduced,  the  whole  solidifies  in  a  short  time 
into  a  crystalline  paste.  This  is  remarkable,  as  the  crystals 
formed  are  not  those  of  dextrose  but  of  galactose.  The  mass  is 
then  rubbed  up  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  the  brown 
mother-liquor  removed  by  filtration  and  pressing,  these  operations 

'  Jahrcsb.  1855,  673.  «  Compt.  Rend,  xlii.  347. 

3  Chim.  Onj.  ii.  24U. 

*  Ber.  Deui^vh.  Ckem.  Oci.  viii.  599  ;  ix.  42 ;  xi.  1069. 
»  Kiliani,  ib.  xiii.  2304 ;  xv.  84  ;  Claesson,  ib.  xiv.  1220. 


beicg  repeated  until  the  residue  is  white ;  this  is  then  dissolved 
in  hot  70  per  cent,  alcohol  and  recrystallized.* 

Galactose  is  readily  soluble  in  liot,  but  much  less  soluble  in 
cold,  water,  and  crystallizes  in  largo  rhombic  prisms.  Theao 
possess  a  taste  less  sweet  than  that  of  cane-sugar,  and  melt  at 
142° — Hi".  In  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  galactose  U 
insoluble. 

It  is  more  strongly  dextro-rotatory  than  dextrose,  and  like 
this  it  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  copper,  bismuth,  and  silver 
salts.  By  sodium  amalgam  it  is  transformed  into  didcite,* 
whilst  it  ia  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  mucic  acid,  and  by  bromine 
and  water  to  monobasic  laclonic  acid,  CgHjoO^.  This  last-named 
body,  which  is  also  obtained  from  milk-sugar,  forms  a  crystalline 
deliquescent  mass,  and  its  soluble  salts  crystallize  well.' 

Calcium  Ladonate,  (C„H,Ofl)jCa  -|-  7HjO,  forms  monoclinic 
tables.*  Its  lukewarm  solution  dissolves  lime,  and  on  then 
heating  the  salt  CuHjOflCa  separates  out. 


Arabinose,  CgHijO^. 

850  By  boiling  gum-arabic  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Biot 
and  Persoz '  obtained  a  sugar,  which  Berthelot  thought 
was  galactose.^  Scheibler,  however,  further  examined 
this  gum-sugar,  and  stated  it  to  be  a  new  substance  and 
termed  it  arabinose.''  Kiliani,  on  the  other  hand,  considered 
that  the  sugar  obtained  from  gum  was  indeed  galactose,* 
CliessoQ  explained  these  contradictory  statements  by  finding 
that  whilst  galactose  is  certainly  formed  from  such  varieties 
of  gum  as  yield  mucic  acid  on  oxidation,  yet  other  varieties  of 
gum  arable  do  yield  arabinose." 

Arabinose  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  radiating  prismatic 
tufts,  it  melts  at  160",  is  more  strongly  dextro-rotatory  than 
galactose,  and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  oxalic  acid,  without 
first  yielding  mucic  acid. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry-tree  when  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  first  yields  cerasinosc,  CgHijO^,  which  separates 

'  Soxblet,  Joum.  Pratt.  Chan.  [2],  «iL  262. 

»  Bouchsrdttt,  Am.  Chim.  Phyi.  [1],  ixvii.  79. 

'  Buth  and  HlnmweU,  Ann.  Chem.  Fhnrvt,  csxii.  89. 

*  Kiliani,  Btr.  DtutKh.  Chan.  Oa.  xif.  651, 

'  BouchuUat,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyii.  [2]  hi.  86.  •  loc.dt. 

'  Bcr.  Deutxh.  Chna.  Ots.  vi.  614.  '  Lac.  rU. 

0  Loe.  eU.;  Kiliuii,  Brr.  DtuMt.  Chem.  (Itt.  iv.  31. 
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from  solution  in  hot  alcohol  in  very  brittle  and  hygroscopic 
crystals,  and  these  even  at  100''  become  brown  and  soften.  It 
passes  on  long  standing  into  arabinose,  the  same  change 
occurring  when  cerasinose  is  heated  for  two  hours  to  100^  with 
water  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid.^ 

EUCALYN,    CgHijOg  +  HgO. 

851  This  is  formed  together  with  dextrose  by  boiling  meli- 
tose  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  it  does  not 
enter  into  fermentation  by  contact  with  yeast,  it  may 
be  readily  separated  from  the  dextrose  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Eucalyn  is  a  thick  syrup  which  has  only  a  slightly 
sweet  taste.  It  is  turned  brown  by  alkalis  and  reduces  alkaline 
copper  solution. 

Sorbin,  CgHijOe. 

85a  Pelouze  found  this  substance  in  the  juice  from  mountain- 
ash  berries  which  had  been  collected  in  September,  the 
liquid  having  been  allowed  to  stand  by  itself  for  a  year.' 
The  fresh  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  does  not  contain  sorbin,* 
which  is  probably  formed  in  the  course  of  fermentation  as 
a  reduction  product  of  sorbite,  CJEL^fiQ,  (p.  492). 

Sorbin  forms  hard  rhombic  crystals,  and  possesses  as  sweet  a 
taste  as  cane-sugar.  It  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water, 
but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  coloured  brown  on 
heating  with  alkalis,  and  reduces  an  alkaline  copper  solution. 
Its  solution  does  not  ferment  on  the  addition  of  yeast.  If  the 
solution  be  treated  with  chlorine  and  then  with  silver  oxide 
glycollic  acid  is  obtained.*  By  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is 
oxidized  to  dextro-rotatory  tartaric  acid,  raceraic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  and  aposorhic  acid,  CgHgO^ ;  this  last  named  acid  is  dibasic. 
and  cystallizes  in  rhombic  scales  melting  at   110*". 

INOSITE,  CeHi^Og  +  2Hp. 

853  This  substance  was  first  found  by  Scheerer  in  the 
fluid    contained    in    the    muscles    of    the    heart  of    the    ox 

*  Martin,  SaechA6*s  Phytochem.  Untcrs.  78. 

*  Ann,  Chem.  Phann.  Ixxxiii.  47. 
»  Byschl,  Jahrcsb.  1854,  664. 

**  Hlosiwetz  and  Ilabermann,  Ann.  Chcnu  Phann.  civ.  129. 

*  DoBsaigues,  Ann.  Che  in.  Pfumn,  Suppl.  ii.  242. 
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(?9,  gen.  Ai/09,  muscle)/  and  according  to  Sokolow  and 
Panum,  it  does  not  occur  in  any  other  muscular  fluid.^  It  is 
however,  found  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
for  instance  in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys 
of  the  ox,*  in  the  brain  of  the  same,*  in  the  urine  of  man  in  case 
of  Bright's  disease  (Cloetta),  and  even  in  healthy  urine  after 
drinking  large  quantities  of  water.^ 

Inosite  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Vohl  discovered  it  first  in  the  young  French  bean  (Phaseohcs 
vulgaris),  and  gave  to  the  new  saccharine  substance  the  name 
of  Fhaseomannite,  and  soon  afterwards  he  recognized  its  identity 
with  inosite.®  Mann6  then  found  it  in  the  unripe  pea,  the 
lentil,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Bobinia  {Bohinia  psetidacacia),  in  the 
white  cabbage,  foxglove,  dandelion,  in  asparagus,  and  in  the 
germ  buds  of  the  potato.^  It  also  occurs  in  the  grape,  and 
hence,  as  it  is  not  fermented  by  yeast,  it  finds  its  way  into 
wine.®  It  is  likewise  present  in  vinous  liquids,®  as  well  as  in 
the  young  leaves  of  the  vine,^^  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  ash}^ 
and  of  the  walnut  tree." 

To  prepare  inosite  from  the  heart  or  the  lungs  of  the  ox,  the 
material  is  finely  chopped  up,  and  exhausted  with  water,  some 
acetic  acid  added,  and  the  mixture  then  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  filtered 
off  from  the  precipitate  formed,  and  then  the  filtrate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  lead  acetate,  the  washed  precipitate  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  concentrated  solution 
precipitated  by  addition  of  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  from 
vegetable  juices  by  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  baryta-water, 
treating  with  lead  acetate  solution,  and  then  proceeding  as  above 
described.  To  precipitate  the  substance  from  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution,  Hilger  recommends  a  mixture  of  10  parts 
of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  ether. 

Inosite  forms  large  transparent  monoclinic  crystals,  which 
possess  a  sweet  taste,  and  are  soluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
in  about  6  parts  of  water.      Inosite  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 

*  Dessaignes,  Ann,  Chcm,  Pharm,  Ixzui.  322.  '  lb.  Ixxxi.  376. 

»  Cloetta,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  xcix.  289.  *  Muller,  ib,  ciii.  140. 

•  Kflltz,  Freaenitu?  Zeitach.  xvi.  135. 

•  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  xcix.  125 ;  ci.  60 ;  cv.  830. 

'  Ih.  cxxU.  222.  •  linger,  ih.  clx.  833. 

*  Canstein  and  Nenbaaer,  Ber,  DeiUsch,  Chem,  Oes,  vi.  1411. 
'^  Neubaner,  Freaenius*  Z&Usch,  xii.  46. 

"  Ointl,  Jahresb.  1868,  800. 

"  Tanset  and  Villiers,  Bull,  Soc.  Chim.  xxix.  74. 
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hot  dilute  alcohol,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  effloresces  in  the  air  and  becomes  completely  dehydrated 
at  100^  When  boiled  with  alkalis  it  is  not  coloured  brown, 
and  it  has  no  action  on  an  alkaline  copper  solution.  Nitric 
acid  oxidizes  inosite  to  oxalic  acid.  Its  solution  yields  with 
lead  acetate  a  gelatinous  precipitate  which,  after  drying  over 
sulphuric  acid,  possesses  the  empirical  formula  2  C^H^gO^  +  5  PbO 
(Cloetta). 

If  inosite  be  evaporated  almost  to  dryness  witn  addition  of  a 
little  nitric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  ammoniacal  calcium  chloride 
solution  then  added,  and  the  mixture  again  evaporated,  a  rose- 
red  coloration  is  produced*  and  in  this  way  the  presence  of 
0*0003  grams  of  inosite  may  be  recognized.  This  reaction  is 
not  yielded  by  other  saccharine  bodies  or  by  starch.^  If  to  a  few 
drops  of  inosite  one  drop  of  a  mercury  nitrate  solution  (used  in 
the  estimation  of  urea)  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed 
which  on  heating  becomes  red ;  this  becomes  yellow  again  when 
cold,  but  reddens  when  re-heated.^ 

Hcxnitroxyinosite,  CgHg(NO,)g.  Inosite  is  dissolved  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
this  solution  a  gritty  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  insoluble  in 
water.  If  this  be  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  the  hexnitrate  crys- 
tallizes out  on  cooling  in  rhombic  tables  and  prisms,  and  these 
explode  violently  on  percussion.  The  mother-liquor  yields  on 
evaporation  fine  white  needles  of  the  trinitrate,  CgHg03(N03)3.* 
The  formation  of  this  hexnitrate  proves  that  inosite  is  the 
alcohol  of  a  hcxad  radical. 


SCYLLITE,  CgHigOg. 

854  This  compound  occurs  in  largest  quantity  in  tlie  kidney 
of  the  skate,  shark  {Raja  batis  and  clavata),  and  dogfish 
{Scyllmm  canicula),  and  also  of  the  Spinax  acanthias,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  the  liver,  milt,  &c.,  of  these  cartilaginous  fishes. 
It  may  be  prepared  from  these  sources  by  the  method  described 
for  the  extraction  of  inosite.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  last-named  substance,  and  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  mono- 
clinic  prisms  which  have  a  slightly  sweet  taste.     Like  inosite  it 

^  Scherer,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  375. 

'  Oallois,  Frescniu8*  ZcUsch.  iv.  264. 

'  Volil,  loc.  cit, ;  Ber,  Deutsch,  Chcm,  Gc^.  vii.  106. 
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is  neither  coloured  brown  by  alkalis,  nor  does  it  reduce  alka- 
line copper  solution,  but  it  does  not  yield  Scherer's  reaction 
for  inosite.* 

Dambose,  CflHijOe. 

855  This  glucose  occurs  as  the  monomethyl  ether  in  caoutchouc 
from  Borneo  and  as  the  dimethyl  ether  in  that  from  the  Gaboon, 
the  native  name  for  which  is  lidawho.  The  dambose  is  obtained 
from  the  ethers  by  heating  them  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL 
It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  possess  a  sweet  taste, 
and  on  heating  melt  at  212*^  without  decomposition.  It  is  not 
affected  by  boiling  alkalis.  With  concentrated  nitric  acid  it 
yields  an  explosive  nitrate,  but  by  the  hot  acid  it  is  oxidized  to 
saccharic  acid. 

Dambose  Methyl  Ether,  or  BomesUe,  CgHii(CH3)0^.  By  sub- 
jecting Borneo  caoutchouc  to  pressure,  a  liquid  is  obtained  from 
which  bomesite  is  left  on  evaporation.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
prisms  which  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  melt  at  175**.* 

Dambose  Dimethyl  Ether,  or  Darribosite,  CQ^iQ{QTl^jOe>  ^ 
similarly  contained  in  aqueous  solution  in  raw  Gaboon  caoutchouc, 
and  is  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  It  is  very  sweet 
in  taste ;  and  crystallizes  from  hot  spirit  in  anhydrous  hexagonal 
prisms,  and  from  water  in  obUque  prisms,  which  contain  three 
molecules  of  water.  The  anhydrous  compound  melts  at  195*  and 
by  careful  heating  may  be  sublimed  between  200**  and  210*"  in 
long  needles.' 

Metezodambose,  CgH^gOg,  occurs  as  the  methyl  salt,  termed 
matezite,  Q^-^^{GE,^0^  in  Madagascar  caoutchouc.  This  body 
melts  at  235^  is  feebly  dextro-rotatory,  and  closely  resembles 
dambose.* 

*  Stadeler  and  Frerichs,  Joum.  Prakt,  Chcm.  Ixxiii.  48. 
'  Giraid,  Compt,  Bend,  IxxUL  426. 

»  lb,  Uvii.  820. 

*  Cinurd,  Bull.  Soc,  Chim.  xxi.  219. 


THE  AMYLOSES. 

STARCH   OR   AMYLUM,  (CeHioOg)^. 

856  Starch  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  They  denoted  this  sub- 
stance by  the  word  afivXov  (a,  privative,  and  fivXo^,  a  millstone), 
as  it  is  prepared  as  a  fine  flour  without  grinding.  Dioscozides 
relates  that  the  best  kind  of  starch-flour  is  obtained  from  Cretan 
or  Egyptian  wheat,  the  grain  being  steeped  in  water  until  the 
husk  is  softened,  after  which  it  is  kneaded  and  washed  with 
water.  The  husk  is  then  removed  by  sieving,  and  the  powdery 
deposit  at  once  placed  on  bricks  and  dried  in  the  sun,  as  when 
moist  it  soon  tumis  sour.  Similar  statements  are  made  by  Pliny, 
who  adds  that  starch  was  discovered  in  Chios.  Beccari  in  1745 
proved  that  wheaten  flour  yields  gluten  as  well  as  starch  when 
washed. 

Starch  is  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  vegetable  world. 
It  is  formed  from  the  protoplasm  contained  in  the  chlorophyll 
cells,  and  is  therefore  found  in  all  phanerogams,  whilst  it  scarcely 
occurs  in  any  of  the  cryptogams  which  do  not  contain  chlorophyll. 
These  organs,  which  serve  as  reserve  material  from  which  the 
young  shoots  of  the  plant  obtain  nourishment,  arc  rich  in  starch, 
and  hence  it  collects  during  autumn  in  the  medullary  rays  of 
the  wood,  in  tubers  and  roots  and  in  many  fruit  and  seeds. 

The  solid  particles  of  starch  being  the  first  recognizable 
products  of  assimilation  are  noticed  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  green  chlorophyll  corpuscles.^  Each  solid  particle  grows 
into  a  starch  granule,  which  only  increases  in  size  as  long  as  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  protoplasm,  and  on  exposure  to  light  at 
suitable  temperatures,  ranging  from  15°  to  25°,  This  formation 
of  starch  may  be  followed  through  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
of  the  plant.     If  leaves  of  certain  delicate  plants  be  covered  for 

*  Sachs'  Flora t  1862 ;  ExpeHmerUal  Pflanzcn-pJiysioigic,  1865 ;  also  Naegcli, 
Zeitsehr.f.  M'isscn.  Dot,  iii.  aiid  iv. 


e  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  starch  granules  have  disap- 
peared ;  if,  then,  the  leaf  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  the  starch 
granule  makes  its  appearance  in  certain  cases  iu  about  five 
minutes,^  whilst  in  diffused  light  this  takes  about  two  hours. 
This  appearance  of  the  starch  granule  takes  place  more  qijickly 
under  the  influence  of  the  yellow  rays  than  under  tiiose  of  tlje 
blue.*  According  to  Schimper*  it  appears  that  in  the  deeiwr 
lying  parts  of  plants  where  no  green  chlorophyll  exists,  the 
starch  grains  are  found  in  connection  with  minute  granidea 
of  protoplasm  termed  by  him  starch -formers ;  these  differ 
from  chlorophyll  corpuscles  mainly  in  not  possessing  a  green 
colour,  and  in  having  a  much  more  delicate  structure.  The 
starch-grain  grows  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  chlorophyll 
corpuscles  and  of  the  starch-formers,  in  both  cases  the  proto- 
plasm becoming  altered  and  diminished  in  quantity.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  a  series  of  products  intervene  between 
the  commencement  of  assimilation,  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  formation  of  starch,  although  the  existence  of 
such  intermediate  substances  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

857  Manufacture.  Starch  is  usually  manufactured  iu  Europe 
from  wheat,  maize,  rice,  and  potatoes,  and,  in  tropical  countries, 
from  the  stems  of  the  palm  and  from  tubers  of  various  plants. 

The  oldest  method  of  manufacturing  starch  is  that  of  the 
acid  fermentation.  This  process  is  in  use  at  the  present  day  in 
countries  in  which  a  meal-tax  exists.  The  grain  is  first  soflened  by 
steeping,  and  when  sufficiently  soft  it  is  crushed  between  rollers. 
and  then  coarsely  grounii  and  moistened  with  water,  after  which 
it  is  placed  in  a  large  vat,  when  fermentation  sets  in.  Acetic, 
lactic,  and  butyric  acids  are  thus  formed  from  the  sugar,  and 
from  a  part  of  the  starch,  of  the  grain,  whilst  the  gluten  loses 
its  tenacity  so  as  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  starch  by 
washing.  The  mass  is  then  washed  in  a  revolving  cylinder 
having  boles  in  the  sides,  and  the  milky  liquid  allowed  to  settle 
in  a  vat,  in  which  the  starch,  having  settled  down,  is  again 
washed  by  decantation. 

Another  process  consists  in  first  softening  the  grain  by  soaking 
and  then  crushing  it  between  rollera  and  washing  out  the  starch, 
which,  as  it  contains  gluten,  is  allowed  to  stand  until  this  sub- 
stance has  been  decomposed  by  fermentation. 


»  Bot.  Zeitung,  1S80,  p.  881. 
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A  third  plan  is  to  use  flour  which  must  first  be  kneaded  to  a 
dough;  this,  after  washing  on  sieves  and  between  rollers,  is 
brought  into  a  centrifugal  machine,  where  the  washing  is  com- 
pleted. In  order  to  purify  the  starch  thus  obtained  it  is  treated 
with  water  containing  some  caustic  soda,  and  then  passed  throu^ 
a  sieve  which  retains  the  gluten  and  other  impurities  (O.  Jones). 

Maize-starch  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  England  (Brown  and 
Poison),  and  in  the  United  States  (Erkenbrecher  and  the 
Qlen  Cove  Co.),  the  operations  being  identical  with  those  de- 
scribed. Bice-starch  is  also  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  the 
separation  of  the  gluten  being  facilitated  by  washing  with 
dilute  caustic  soda.  For  the  preparation  of  potato-starch,  the 
tubers  are  ground  to  pulp  and  then  washed  on  sieves  or  on  a 
centrifugal  washer.  The  wash-water  is  made  sour  by  sulphuxie 
acid,  and  the  starch  afterwards  heated  with  water  containing 
■s\j5  of  i^s  weight  of  caustic  soda.  Starch  can  also  be  obtained 
from  horse-chestnuts  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  East  Indies^  the 
Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  starch  is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  the 
sago-palm  {Sagus  Icevis,  or  Safftis  rhtimphit).  This  comes  into 
the  market  under  the  name  of  sago  (a  word  meaning  bread). 
Arrowroot  is  the  starch  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea  and  indiea, 
and  a  few  other  tropical  plants  growing  in  the  West  Indies^ 
Brazil,  and  the  Southern  States.  Tapioca  is  derived  from  the 
Jatropha  manihot,  this,  like  sago,  being  subjected  to  pressure 
to  give  the  grains  a  peculiar  form. 

858  Properties,  Starch  is  a  white  glistening  powder  whicl^ 
except  in  the  case  of  potato  starch,  which  contains  traces  of  a 
volatile  oil,  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell. 

Tlie  size  of  starch  granules  varies  considerably.  The  largest 
granules  occur  in  potato  starch  and  in  one  kind  of  sago  from 
cauna  gigantea,  and  these  have  a  diameter  varying  from  0*14  to 
0*185  mm.  The  granules  of  wheaten  starch,  on  the  other  hand 
are  usually  from  0014  to  0*05  mm.  in  diameter,  but  the  largest 
granules  of  wheaten  starch  are  always  larger  than  the  smallest 
granules  of  potato  starch.  The  smallest  granules  arc  those  of 
beet-root  and  rice,  which  have  a  diameter  of  from  0*002  to  0*015 
mm.  But  whilst  the  size  of  the  granule  varies  in  every  species 
of  starch,  each  species  exhibits  its  own  peculiar  form,  which  can 
readily  be  detected  under  the  microscope.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  but  adulteration  and  its  amount  can  thus  be  ascertained. 
Thus  the  adulteration  of  the  more  expensive  wheaten  starch 
with  cheaper  potato  starch  is  capable  of  precise  measurement. 


Starch  granules  have  the  power  of  polarizing  light  like  a 
doubly  refracting  crystal.  The  granule  consists  of  a  series  of 
layers  arranged  round  a  nucleus ;  this  stratified  structure  cannot 


always  be  observed  in  the  granules,  but  is  rendered  perceptible 
by  treatment  with  dilute  alkali,  or  with  chromic  acid. 


So  long  ago  as  1716  Leeuvenhoek  asserted  that  the  cell-walls 

of   the  granules  differ    from   the    cell-contents,   and    Raspail 

confirmed  this  assertion,  believing  however  that  the  cell-oontents 

were  identical  with  gum-arabic'     On  the  other  hand,  Quibort 

'  Xoitt.  SyiUm.  Onj.  Ckim.  1833. 
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came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  both  the  above  possessed  the  same 
chemical  composition,  and  that  they  only  differ  physically.^ 
The  structure  of  the  starch  granule  was  then  carefully  examined 


I 


Kye  atarcb,  3Uu  dium*. 


by  Fritsche,*  and  the  classical  researches  of  Naegeli  *  proved  thai 
starch  ia  a  mixture  of  several  isomeric  compounds.  Tlie  chief 
portion  consista  of  pure  amylum  or  granulcse,  the  remainder 


Fig.  U4.  — Maize  alorcL,  300  diams.  Fla.  115. --Rice  atuch,  SOO  duuna. 

(a)  Fraui  tho  outer  portion  of  the  grain.  (a)  A  portioD  of  the  cellular  Uaeae. 

(b)  Pioni  the  iuner  mealy  portion.  (li)  Free  starch  grains. 

being  mode  up  of  starch  cellulose  or  farinose.    These  bodies  do 
not,  however,  differ  essentially  fro 
'  Jmm.  Chita,  ilrd.  i.  8.         '  Pi><jo.  Ann. 


other  but,  as  will  ] 


STARCH. 


1  coDnected  together   by  a  variety  of  interoiediate 


sliowD,  ar 
prtjducts.' 

When  starch  is  brought  in  contact  with  acidified  water  or 
with  water  containing  certain  ferments,  the  granulose  dissolves 
completely,  whilst  the  starch  cellulose  remains  behind  in  the 
original  form  of  the  granule.  This  aeparation  requiies  from  two 
to  four  days  for  its  completion  if  1  part  of  starch  be  mixed  with 
40  parts  of  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  containing 
I  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  whole  heated  to  6U°.' 
If  the  granules  are  not  broken,  starch  is  not  acted  on  by  cold 
water,  but  if  they  be  rubbed  up  with  water  a  part  of  the 
granulose  dissolvea.  This  solution  can  be  filtered  and  has  a 
powerful  dextro-rotatory  action.     The  longer  the  treatment   is 


lUrch,  300  dianis. 


continued,  the  greater  is  the  portion  which  dissolves  until,  at 
iungth,  imly  the  cell-walla  remain. 

859  When  starch  is  heated  with  water  the  granules  begin  to 
swell  up,  and  then  burst  with  formation  of  starch-past«.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  granules  begin  to  swell  and  also  that 
at  which  a  complete  transformation  into  paste  occurs,  differs 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  starch.  As  a  rule,  the  swelbng 
begins  at  about  50°  and  is  completed  at  from  C0°  to  70°.  In 
the  case  of  barley  starch,  however,  the  change  begins  at  37°'5  and 
is  finished  at  62°-5,  whereas  the  starch  from  acorns  does  not 

'  Nnogeli,   BtitMla«  tur  lUihtrtn  Xmntniu  tier  SMrtc  Gnippe.      Leipzig  : 

'  H.:liuliw,  Sachut't  Farbileff,  KohlenAydrnf,  4w.  ]■.  123. 
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appear  to  swell  until  bT^'S,  and  is  not  completely  resolved  into 
paste  below  87°"5.* 

To  produce  an  even  starch-paste  the  starch  is  first  rubbed  up 
intimately  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  form  a  creamy  mass 
and  then  boiling  water  added.  If  this  paste  be  treated  in  tho 
cold  with  extract  of  malt,  the  granulose  dissolves  and  the  farinose 
remains.  Soluble  starch  is  also  formed  when  starch-piuste  is 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  same  change  takes  place  to  a  certain 
extent  when  the  paste  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time.  The 
insoluble  portion  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and  when  this 
alkaline  solution  is  boiled  it  is  resolved  into  soluble  starch,*  a 
change  which  is  also  accomplished  by  the  action  upon  starch, 
of  acids,  zinc  chloride,  &c. 

Soluble  starch  is  best  obtained  by  heating  sixty  grams  of 
potato-starch  for  half  an  hour  to  lOO**  with  one  kilogrram  of 
glycerine,  and,  when  the  mixture  has  cooled  to  120*',  pouring  on 
to  it  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  when  soluble 
staich  separates  out  as  an  amorphous  white  powder.  This  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  spirit,  and  on  drying  forms  a 
chalk-like  mass  insoluble  in  water.  The  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  gelatinizes  on  standing  for  some  time.' 

The  well-known  iodine  reaction  for  starch  was  discovered 
by  Stromeyer*  as  well  as  by  Colin  and  de  Glaubry.*  Iodine 
vapour  colours  starch  yellow  or  brown  on  the  surface ;  a  solution 
in  iodine  in  strong  alcohol  or  ether  imparts  to  starch  scarcely 
any  colour,  but  in  presence  of  water  it  yields  a  violet  or  blue 
tint,  whilst  with  starch-paste  or  soluble  starch  it  gives  a  deep 
blue  tint. 

According  to  Naegeli  that  portion  of  the  granulose  which 
is  coloured  blue  by  iodine  is  first  brought  into  solution  by  dilute 
acids.  This  portion,  which  has  the  greatest  attraction  for 
iodine,  is  contained  in  largest  quantity  in  potato-starch,  and 
this  always  becomes  coloured  first.  When  a  change  is  effected 
by  acids,  the  insoluble  portion  assumes  a  violet  tint.  On 
further  action  of  acid  the  residue  is  coloured  red  by  iodine,  and 
after  a  time  this  changes  to  a  reddish  yellow  tint,  the  residue 
then  consisting  of  starch  cellulose. 

The  several  kinds  of  starch  consist  of  varying  mixtures  of 
these  diflferenb  modifications.    Potato-starch  contains  more  of 

*  Lippmann,  Joum.  Prakt,  Chcm.  Ixxxiii.  51. 

'  Brown  and  Heron,  Che^n,  Soc,  Trans,  1879,  p.  596. 
'  Zulkowsky,  Ber.  IktUsck.  Chcm,  Ocs.  xiii.  1395. 

*  Schweigg  Joum,  xii.  349.  '  Ih.  xiii.  453. 
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the  "  yellow  "  than  of  the  "  blue  "  modification  and  only  small 
quantities  of  the  intermediate  varieties.  Wheaten  starch  gives 
a  violet  coloration  with  iodine,  as  the  amount  of  the  "blue" 
substance  present  is  only  small,  whilst  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
"  red "  and  "  violet "  modification  is  contained,  but  on  boiling 
with  water  the  "  blue  "  substance  is  formed.^ 

The  blue  colour  of  starch-paste  or  of  soluble  starch  disappears 
when  the  liquid  is  warmed  and  returns  when  it  is  cooled,  so  that 
the  reaction  is  most  delicate  when  the  liquid  is  coldest.  A 
solution  containing  0.00000002  grm.  of  iodine  is  turned  per- 
ceptibly blue  at  0°,  but  not  at  13°.  At  the  latter  temperature 
the  colour  is  first  observed  with  0000003  of  iodine,  and  at  30** . 
0000009  is  needed.  Iodide  of  starch  is  not  a  chemical  compound, 
its  formation  depending  on  surface-attraction,  like  that  exhibited 
by  wood-charcoal  for  colouring  matters.  The  dccolorization  on 
heating  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  iodine  is  much  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  also  by  the  slighter  degree 
of  attraction  exerted  by  the  starch.  Bromine  imparts  to  starch 
a  deep  yellow  colour. 

Starch  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  for  laundry  purposes,  paper 
sizing,  bookbinding,  weaving  and  finishing  calicoes,  also  for 
preparing  the  thickening  for  colours  and  mordants  in  calico- 
printing,  for  dusting  the  forms  in  metal  founding,  and  a  variety 
of  other  purposes. 

86o  Metallic  Compounds  of  Amylum.  Thin  starch-paste  is 
precipitated  by  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  ammoniacal  solution  of 
lead  acetate,  &c.  The  compounds  thus  obtained  have  been  but 
very  slightly  examined. 

Ethereal  Salts  of  Amylum.  When  cold  sulphuric  acid  acts 
upon  starch  flour  several  acid  sulphates  are  formed  ;  these  yield 
amorphous  salts.^ 

Nitrates  of  Aviyhtm.  Braconnot,by  the  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  on  starch  flour,  prepared  a  body  which  he  believed 
was  obtained  from  starch  without  any  diminution  in  weight. 
To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Xyloidine  {^v\ov  wood ;  elSo?  like)* 
because  it  appeared  to  resemble  woody  fibre.  Liebig,  however, 
showed  that  this  body  contains  the  elements  of  nitric  acid*  and 
Pelouze^  found  that  100  parts  of  starch  yield  from  128  to  130 
parts  of  xyloidine.     Analysis  shows  that  this  body  consists  of  a 


^  Liebiff's  Ann.  clzxiii.  218. 

-  Blondeau  do  CarolleH,  Ann,  Chem.  Phartn,  Hi.  416  ;  Fehling,  ih.  !▼.  13. 

*  lb.  vii.  245.  *  Jb,  rii.  249.  »  CompUs  Rendtu,  vu.  713 ;  xxiiL  890. 
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mixture  of  the  mononitrate  Ci2H^g(N03)Og  and  the  dinitrate 
^12^18(^^3)2^8-  Bechamp  then  proved  that  the  latter  com- 
pound exists  in  an  insoluble  and  a  soluble  modification.^  The 
first  is  prepared  by  rubbing  I  part  of  dry  starch  with  5  to  8 
parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  mixing  the  semi-fluid  mass  with 
from  20  to  30  parts  of  water.  The  curdy  mass  is  then  washed 
with  water  and  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  1  part  of  an  acetic  acid  of  69  per  cent.  On  the 
addition  of  water  a  white  powder  is  precipitated  only  soluble  in 
the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  acid.  To  prepare  the  soluble 
dinitr-oxyamylum  10  to  12  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  must 
be  used,  the  pasty  mass  is  then  precipitated  by  water,  washed, 
dried  and  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol.  This  modification  also 
dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in  various  other  solvents^ 
but  not  in  strong  spirit.  Both  bodies  explode  when  heated 
to  about  200^ 

Bechamp  has  also  prepared  a  tetranitrate  CigHj^  (J^O^fi^  in 
both  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  modification.  They  also  explode 
when  heated  to  273*^  and  decompose  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. All  these  nitrates  are  reconverted  into  starch  by  the 
action  of  ferrous  chloride  solution  in  presence  of  some  iron 
filings. 

HexacctO'Amyluvi,  G^<^x^{(i^^O^^O^,  This  compound  is 
formed  when  starch-flour  is  heated  to  150°  with  acetic  anhydride. 
It  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  not  coloured  by  iodine, 
but  saponified  by  alkalis  with  formation  of  insoluble  starch 
which  gives  the  iodine  reaction.  If  the  temperature  to  which 
the  above  mixture  be  heated  rises  to  IGO**  a  higher  acetate  is 
not  formed,  but  the  isomeridc  ffcxacetodextrine} 

ParamylUxM  (CgH^jjOJ^. 

861  This  body  occurs  in  the  infusoria  Euglcna  viridis  which 
forms  a  green  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  it  grows. 
It  exists  iu  the  form  of  colourless  granules,  which  dissolve  in 
caustic  potash  and  are  reprecipitated  unchanged  on  acidifying 
the  solution.  They  are  not  coloured  by  iodine,  remain  unaltered 
in  presence  of  diastase  or  of  dilute  acids,  but  when  boiled  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  they  yield  a  fermentable  sugar.' 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  Ixiv.  311. 

^  NaiKlin  and  SchiitzenlHT^er,  Coinpt.  Rend,  xlviii.  814. 

^  Gottlieb,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  Ixxv.  61. 
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THE  DEXTRINES,  (CQllioO^)n. 

862  In  1811  Vaiiqiielin  pointed  out  that  starch  can  be  con- 
verted by  heating  into  a  substance  resembling  gum  arabic ;  about 
the  same  time  Kirchhoflf  found  that  when  starch  is  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  a  crystallizabie  sugar  is  formed,  and  soon 
after  Vogel  showed  that  in  this  latter  reaction  a  gum-like  body 
is  also  produced.  That  the  gluten  contained  in  wheaten  and 
other  grain  has  the  power  of  effecting  a  similar  change  on 
starch,  and  that  this  is  brought  about  more  quickly  by  malted 
grain,  was  also  noticed  by  Kirchhoff  in  1814,  Payen  and 
Persoz  were  the  first  to  isolate  the  active  principle  of  malt, 
and  to  this,  in  1833,  they  gave  the  name  of  diastase,  as  they 
believed  the  action  of  this  body  to  be  a  simple  separation 
(Sidaraais;)  of  starch  from  the  granule.^  Shortly  before  this, 
Biot  and  Persoz  had  examined  starch  gum,  and  had  given  to  it 
the  name  of  dextrine,  from  its  dextro-rotatory  power.*  They 
supposed  that  this  body,  an  isomeride  of  starch,  is  the  first 
product  of  the  change  of  this  latter  body  to  sugar,  so  that  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  dextrine  is  converted  into  sugar  by 
the  assumption  of  the  elements  of  water,  and  this  view  was 
generally  adopted.  But  in  1860  Musculus  proved  it  to  be 
incorrect,  as  he  showed  that  dextrine  and  sugar  are  formed 
simultaneously.  This  fact  was  doubted  until  O'Sullivan*  proved 
the  tnith  of  the  view  enunciated  by  Musculus,  and  also  showed 
that  the  sugar  which  is  first  produced  from  starch  is  not  dextrose, 
as  had  been  believed,  but  maltose.  According  to  this  observer, 
the  following  equation  represents  the  action  when  an  infusion 
of  malt  has  acted  on  starch  paste  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
at  63" : 

At  temperatures  between  04**  and  70°  the  following  change 
occurs  provided  the  mixture  be  quickly  cooled  after  complete 
fluidity  occurs : 

^Gn^2oOi,  +  H,0  =  C.jH^^Oii  4-  4CeHj,0,. 

>  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  [2],  liii.  73.  •  lb.  [3],  Hi.  72. 

*  Journ,  Chcvi,  Soe,  1876,  ii.  125. 
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About  95°  the  diastase  ceases  to  be  active.  At  temperatures 
near  to  this  the  decomposition  occurs  as  follows  : 

4Ci8H3,Oi5  +  H,0  =  Ci,H,,Oii  +  lOC.IIi.O^. 

The  dextrine  thus  formed  passes,  on  longer  contact  with  the 
malt  infusion,  into  maltose. 

Marker  appeal's  to  have  come  to  different  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  these  changes.  He  found  that  more 
maltose  and  less  dextrine  were  produced  at  lower  temperature 
than  at  higher  ooes.^ 

Further  experiments  of  Musculus  and  Gruber  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  starch  is  first  converted  into  a  soluble 
modification  containing  five  or  six  times  the  molecule  O^^H^O^^ 
and  that  this  is  converted,  by  assumption  of  water,  into  one 
molecule  of  maltose,  and  into  crythrodextrine,  a  body  coloured 
red  by  iodine.  This  is  again  converted,  by  assumption  of  water 
and  elimination  of  maltose,  into  achrodcxtriney  a  body  not 
coloured  by  iodine;  and  this  in  its  turn  is  converted,  by  a 
similar  set  of  changes,  into  other  achrodextrines,  until  at  last 
aU  is  converted  into  maltose.  Each  of  the  dextrines  thus 
obtained  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  specific 
rotation  being  less  marked,  whilst  its  cupric  rcducing-power  in 
alkaline  solution  becomes  stronger. - 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  Brown  and  Heron, 
who  have  fully  examined  this  question.  According  to  them 
it  appears  probable  that  the  simplest  formula  fur  soluble 
starch  is  10(C^2H2qO|q).  From  this  molecule  one  molecule  of 
maltose  and  of  a-crythrodcj:trine  are  first  formed;  this  latter 
being  then  split  up,  by  absorption  of  \vater,  into  maltose  and 
fi'Crythrodcxirinc,  In  this  way  the  destruction  of  the  ori'Mual 
starch  proceeds  with  formation  of  seven  achrodextrines  until, 
finally,  only  maltose  is  present.^  On  the  other  hand,  O'Sullivan  * 
assumes  that  in  the  action  of  diastase  upon  starch  we  have  not 
to  do  with  a  destruction  of  a  complex  molecule,  but  that  both 
starch  and  dextrine  have  the  molecular  formula  C^gH^QO^j^  and 
that  the  molecules  in  solution  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  molecular 
aggregates,  some  of  which  are  split  up  by  the  action  of  diastase, 
whilst  others  again  unite  themselves  to  form  a-dextrine.  Ac- 
cording to  the   same   chemist,  soluble  starch   is   prepared    bv 

^  Landw.  VcrAuchstnt^  xxii.  69.  *  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  xxx.  64. 

*  Contributions  to  the  history  of  starch  and  its  transformations,  Chem.  Soc 
Joarn.  1879,  i.  51*6. 

*  On  the  transformation  proilucts  of  starch,  Chcm.  Soc.  Juum.  1879,  i.  770. 
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heating  sttorch  paste  at  73-74°  C.  with  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  the  cold-water  extract  of  malt  until  the  solution  has  become 
clear,  then  heating  to  boiling,  and  filtering.  The  solution  is 
then  evaporated  until  a  skin  forms,  and  on  cooling  a  brilliant 
white  powder  separates  out^  which  may  be  purified  by  washing 
with  cold  water,  frequent  solution  in  hot  water,  filtration,  &c. 

Amylodextriiie  is  a  similar  body  obtained  by  Naegeli  by 
boiling  "yellow"  starch  with  water.  On  cooling,  or  preferably 
on  freezing,  particles  having  a  diameter  of  0*035  mm.  separate 
out.  These  polarize  light  like  starch,  and  consist  of  small 
needles,  which  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  alcohol  to  the 
aqueous  solution.  When  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  they  possess 
the  composition  G^i^^O^^  +  HgO,  and  they  lose  the  molecule 
of  water  at  100°.  They  are  coloured  yellow  by  iodine,  but  their 
solution  becomes  first  violet  and  then  red  in  contact  with  this 
reagent,  showing  that  two  modifications  exist,  which  can  be 
separated  by  partially  precipitating  the  coloured  solution  by 
means  of  sodium  acetate.^ 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
investigations  on  this  subject  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  various  intermediate  products  which  make 
their  appearance  in  the  change  from  starch  to  maltose. 

Commercial  dextrine  usually  consists  mainly  of  erythrodex- 
trine,  but  contains  other  constituents  besides  this  as  well  as  starch 
and  sugar.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  potato-starch,  though 
other  cheap  starches  are  used.     It  is  prepared  in  various  ways. 

Calcined  farina  or  British  gum,  a  substance  largely  used  in 
various  manufacturing  processes  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  gum 
arabic,  is  obtained  by  heating  starch  to  a  temperature  of  from 
210°  to  280° ;  the  product  prepared  at  a  low  temperature  is  less 
coloured  than  that  exposed  to  a  greater  heat,  but  the  process  is 
a  slower  one.  If  the  starch  flour  be  moistened  with  dilute  acid, 
the  change  to  dextrine  takes  place  at  from  100°  to  125°.  Most 
of  the  dextrine  in  the  market  is  now  made  by  this  process,  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  being  generally  used^ 
though  either  of  these  or  oxalic  acid  may  be  employed.  In- 
fusion of  malt  may  likewise  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
this  practice  is  not  so  common. 

Dextrine  is  either  a  white  or  yellowish-white  powder,  or  a 
translucent,  brittle  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  clear 
mucilage,  which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  This  aqueous  solution 

^  Liebig's  Ann,  clxxiii.  218. 
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is  converted  into  maltose  in  presence  of  diastase,  this  change 
being  also  eflfected  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids ;  but  hy  further 
action  this  changes  into  dextrose.  This  latter  can  be  reconverted 
into  an  achrodextrine  by  dissolving  the  dextrose  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  precipitation  with  a  95  per  cent,  alcohol, 
the  dextrine  separating  out  as  a  white  amorphous  mass  readily 
soluble  in  water.  This  dextrine  possesses  twice  the  rotatory 
power  of  dextrose,  into  which  it  again  is  transformed  by  boihng 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.^ 

When  dextrine,  and  therefore  also  starch  and  bread,  is  roasted, 
a  soft,  amber-coloured,  soluble  body,  termed  by  Reichenbach  * 
assamaVy  is  formed.  According  to  Gelis  a  brown,  brittle  mass 
oi pyrodcxtriiie,  C^gH^^Ogy,  is  formed  under  similar  circumstances.' 

Sinistrine,  (CgH^oOg)!!.  is  a  body  resembling  dextrine,  found  in 
the  squill  {Urginea  scilla).  It  is  Ifievo-rotatory,  is  not  coloured 
by  iodine,  and  yields  laevulose  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.* 

Zichi7iine  (GQlliQO^)n.  This  body,  also  known  as  moss-starch, 
occurs  in  Iceland-moss  {Cctraria  islandicci).  It  is  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  separates  on  cooling  in  a  gelatinous  form.*  The 
lichen  also  contains  another  substance,  'isolichinine,  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
foregoing  compound  by  being  tinted  blue  by  iodine.^ 


Inulin  (C^jHi(,0^)„. 

863  In  1804  Valentine  Rose^  obtained  a  white  powder  from 
the  roots  of  elecampane  {Inula  heleniuvi),  "  which  stands  between 
starch  and  sugar  in  its  properties."  To  this  Thomas  Thomson 
gave  the  name  of  inulin,  whilst  its  composition  was  ascertained 
by  Mulder.  This  body  appears  to  replace  starch  in  the  roots  of 
many  species  of  Campositce,  occurring  in  the  dahlia  tubers  (of 
which  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  by  weight  consists  of  inulin)  ;  in 
those  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  {ffelianihtcs  tuberosiis)  ;  in 
the  roots  of  the  dandelion  {Taraxainim-  officinale) ;  in  chicory 
(Chiconum  intylms),  Inulin  is  also  found  in  the  fleshy  stems 
of  different  species  of  the  Cacalia  and  Kleiniay  in  the  woody 

'  Miisculus,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim,  xviii.  68. 

-  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm,  xlix.  1.  '  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3],  lii.  38S. 

■*  Schmiedberg,  Ifoppe-Scylcr's  Zeitachr.  iii.  112. 

^  Kiiop  and  Schnedermann,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  Iv.  165. 

«  IVrg,  Jahresb.  1873,  848. 
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stalks  of  Mitsschia,  in  the  herbaceous  stalks  of  Stylidium 
suffnUicosum  and  Selliera  radicans.^ 

For  the  preparation  of  inulin  the  tubers  of  dahlia  are  boiled  out 
with  water,  to  which  some  lime  is  added,  and  the  concentrated 
extract  frozen.  After  thawing,  the  brown  deposit  is  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  the  liquid  again  frozen,  and  the  operation  repeated 
three  or  four  times.  The  concentrated  mother-liquors  yield 
more  inulin.  The  powder  is  washed  first  with  dilute  spirit,  then 
with  alcohol  of  93  per  cent.,  and  lastly  with  ether-alcohol,  after 
which  it  is  dried  in  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.* 

Inulin  is  a  snow-white  powder  consisting  of  sphsero-crystals^ 
soluble  in  hot  water,  but  only  slightly  so  in  cold,  and  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  when  dried 
possesses  the  composition  (CeHj^Og)^  +  HgO,  or  Cj^H^gOgi.  It 
is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine ;  its  solution  possesses  laevo-rota- 
tory  power,  and  on  boiling  with  dilute  acid  it  is  transformed 
into  laDvulose ;  diastase,  however,  does  not  eflfect  this  change. 


L^VULIN,  CflHioOc. 


864  This  compound,  which  occurs  together  with  inulin  in  the 
tuber-bearing  Synantlverece,  as  dahlia  and  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
was  first  prepared  by  Ville  and  Joulie.*  It  was  then  examined 
by  Popp,  who  classed  it  as  a  saccharose,  and  termed  it  synan- 
throse.'*  Diek  and  Tollens  afterwards  determined  its  exact 
composition.^ 

To  prepare  this  substance  the  expressed  juice  of  the  ripe 
tubers  is  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  the  filtrate  heated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  solution  evaporated  after  neutra- 
lization with  magnesia.  Laevulin  is  extracted  from  the  residue 
by  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  whilst  the  inulin  remains  insoluble. 
Lsevulin  is  also  found  in  the  young  rye  grain ;  it  diminishes  in 
quantity  as  the  com  becomes  ripe,  whilst  the  starch  increases 
in  amount.® 

Laevulin  is  an  amorphous  deliquescent  body,  possessing  an 
insipid  taste,  and  is  converted  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into 
dextrose  and  lajvulose.  Its  solution  is  optically  inactive,  and  it 
enters  slowly  into  fermentation  in  presence  of  yeast,  being  first 
decomposed  into  the  two  glucoses. 


*  Ann,  Chem.  Phann,  xzyiii.  278. 
»  BidL  Soc.  Chim,  [2],  vii.  262. 
»  IbUL  ixcviii.  228. 


^  KiliAni,  Litbu/B  Ann,  ccv.  145. 

*  Ann.  Chem,  Fharm,  clvt  181. 

*  Miintz,  Comyt,  Rend,  Ixxxvii  679. 
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Tritidn  (f^i^^O^^n^  is  also  an  amorphous  substance,  possess- 
ing tevo  rotatory  power  and  yielding  Isevulose  on  boiling  with 
acid.  It  is  found  together  with  invert-sugar  in  couch  grass 
(TrUicum  repcns)} 

Glycogen,  {G^^fi^n. 

865  This  substance,  sometimes  called  animal  starch,  was  dis- 
covered by  Claude  Bernard  in  human  liver  as  well  asf  in  that  of 
graminivorous  animals.  He  gave  to  it  the  name  of  matitre 
glycog^ne,  because,  after  the  liver  is  freed  from  sugar  by  washing,  a 
snbstance  is  found  which  yields  sugar  with  a  ferment  also  present 
in  the  liver.^  Since  then  glycogen  has  been  shown  to  exist 
very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  indeed  it 
appears  to  be  an  essential  accompaniment  of  cellular  growth  • 
occurring  in  large  quantity  in  the  foetus.*  It  also  occurs  in 
blood  and  muscular  tissue.^  Moreover  it  is  found  in  mollusca  ; 
thus,  dried  oysters  are  said  to  contain  as  much  as  9*5  per  cent 
of  glycogen.®  This  substance  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  in  moulds  and  other  fungi.^ 

To  prepare  glycogen  the  fresh  liver  of  an  animal,  slaughtered 
soon  after  a  meal,  when  it  is  richest  in  glycogen,  is  finely  cut 
up  and  boiled  out  with  water,  and  the  extract  treated  first  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  mercury  iodide  and  afterwards  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  repeated  until  no  further  precipitate 
occurs,  in  order  to  separate  out  the  nitrogenous  materials.  Tlie 
glycogen  is  then  precipitated  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  filtrate, 
the  powder  being  washed  with  alcohol  first  of  60  per  cent.,  then 
of  95  per  cent.,  and  lastly  with  ether.^  As  boiling  water  dissolves 
glycogen  only  slowly,  it  is  preferable  to  use  caustic  potash 
solution,  and  then  to  treat  the  solution,  having  been  neutralized 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  above.®  The  nitrogenous  constituents 
can  be  separated  by  boiling  with  zinc  chloride,  when  the  glycogen 
remains  unaltered. ^^ 

Glycogen  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  possessing,  when  dried 

1  H.  Muller.  Jahrcsh.  1873,  832. 

2  Jahresb.  1857,  552. 

»  Hoppe-Seylor,  Fhyaiol.  Chcm,  1877,  i.  82. 

*  McDounell,  Proc,  lloy.  Soc,  xii.  476;  xiii.  371. 

*  Nasse,  Zeits,  Physiol,  Chnn.  iii.  201. 
«  Bizio,  ZeUschr,  Chrm.  1866,  222. 

'  Nature,  November  1,  1883. 

*  Bnicke,  Jahresb.  1871,  843. 

»  Wittkh,  Zeit.^eh,  Ami.  Ch4rm.  xiv.  227. 
*•  Aboles,  Zcitseh.  Anal.  Chcm.  xviL  500. 
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over  calcium  chloride,  the  composition  CigHg^OiQ  4-  HjO,^  but 
losing  its  water  at  100^*  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an 
opalescent  liquid,  which  becomes  colourless  on  addition  of  acetic 
acid ;  this  solution  is  powerfully  dextro-rotatory,  and  is  coloured 
wine-red  by  iodine.  On  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric*  or 
sulphuric  acid,  glycogen  is  converted  into  dextrose,*  whilst,  by 
contact  with  diastase,  dextrine,  maltose,  and  dextrose  are  formed, 
these  bodies  occurring  in  the  liver  examined  after  the  rigor- 
mortis  has  occurred.'*  The  dextrine  which  Limpricht  found  in 
horse-flesh  *  was  in  all  probability  a  product  of  decomposition  of 
glycogen.^ 


THE  GUMS,  (C«H,A)n. 

866  The  substances  classed  under  the  above  head  occur 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  world,  but  seldom 
in  animal  bodies.  They  are  amorphous,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
either  dissolve  in  water  or  swell  up  when  placed  in  this  men- 
struum. They  are  not  coloured  by  iodine,  and  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  they  are  converted  into  glucoses. 

Arabiiiy  or  arabic  acid,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  gum  arabic, 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  several  species  of  acacia  growing 
in  tropical  countries.  The  finest  specimens  of  this  gum  come 
from  Egypt  and  Senegal,  less  pure  varieties  from  Morocco  and 
the  Cape.  Gum  arabic  is  also  imported  from  Australia,  but  the 
largest  amount  comes  from  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  ports  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  whence  its  name. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  this  gum  and 
termed  it  Kami,  using  it  in  painting.  Theophrastus  mentions 
that  tcofific  is  a  product  of  a  tree  called  axavda,  and  Celsus  in 
the  first  century  terms  it  gummi  acanthium.  The  word  gum 
arabic  is  used  for  the  first  time  by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  speaking 
of  the  products  which  had  to  pay  duty  at  the  Boman  custom- 
house in  Alexandria.  It  was  certainly  shipped  in  early  times 
from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  Arabia,  where  it  was  used  as  a 
medicine. 

'  Bizio,  loe.  eit.  •  Kekul^,  Jahrcsb.  1858,  570. 

3  IJerthelot  and  Lnca,  Jahresb,  1859,  627. 

*  Maydl.  ZcUsch.  Phytnol.  Chem,  iii.  196. 
'  Mnscolas  and  Mering,  ibid,  ii.  403. 

•  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  294. 

'  Demant,  Zeitsch.  Physiol,  Chan,  iii.  200. 
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The  best  Cordovan  or  Egyptian  gum  comes  into  the 
market  in  the  form  of  round  or  egg-shaped  lumps  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  These  are  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  and 
cracked  throughout  the  mass,  easily  breaking  in  irregular 
masses,  having  a  glassy  fracture.  The  Senegal  gum  is  found 
in  larger  masses,  which  are  less  friable  than  gum  arabic. 

Gum  arabic  leaves  on  burning  a  residue  of  about  3  to  4  per 
cent,  of  ash  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium  ;  these  metals  being  contained  in  tbe  gum  as 
salts  of  arabic  acid.  This  consists  at  least  of  two  varieties,  as 
solutions  of  the  different  kinds  of  gum  deviate  the  ray  of 
polarized  light  some  to  the  right  and  some  to  the  left. 

Arabic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  mucilage  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  precipitating  with  alcoholi  dissolving  this  in 
water  containing  the  same  acid,  and  repeating  this  several  times. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dialysing  the  acid  solution.  In  the 
moist  state  arabic  acid  is  a  milk-white  mass,  having  an  acid 
reaction  and  setting  free  carbon  dioxide  from  carbonates.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  after  drying  it  swells  up  in  contact  with 
water,  dissolving  again  on  addition  of  lime-water  or  baryta- 
water.  An  aqueous  solution  of  pure  arabic  acid  is  not  tlirown 
down  on  addition  of  alcohol  alone,  but  the  presence  of  a  ftfw 
drops  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  or  of  a  salt  solution  occa- 
sions an  immediate  precipitate.^  Arabin  dried  at  100°  has  the 
composition  CigHg^Oji,  and  at  120**  it  loses  one  molecule  of 
water.^ 

Silkworms  and  other  insects  contain  gum  of  a  similar 
character.* 

Gum  arabic  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  dextrine,  also 
in  medicine  to  prepare  pastes  and  syrups,  and  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  in  the  arts,  for  giving  lustre  to  crajKj,  for  colours,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  ink,  as  holding  the  insoluble  tannate  of 
iron  in  suspension.  This  last  property  of  gum  may  be  easily 
shown  by  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  a  mixture  of  gum 
mucilage  and  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead ;  the  black  opaque 
liquid  does  not  deposit  a  precipitate  on  standing,  and  is  not 
decolourized  on  filtration. 

867  Met  arabic  Acid,  or  Ce7*aMn,  is  the  substance,  insoluble  in 
pure  water  but  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  obtained  by  heating 
gum  arabic  to  100°.     Cerasin  occurs,  together  with  arabin,  as  a 

1  Neubauer,  Ann,  Chem,  Phurm.  cii.  106.        ^  Gelis,  Compt,  Hcnd,  xUy.  144. 

•  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  cxL  26. 
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lime  compound  in  the  insoluble  part  in  cherry-tree  gum,  and  also 
in  sugar-beet  and  other  fleshy  roots.  To  prepare  it  from  beetroot 
the  press-cake  is  broken,  repeatedly  extracted  with  alcohol,  the 
solution  being  each  time  expressed,  and  boiled  with  water  to 
drive  off  the  alcohol.  On  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  and  on 
warming  on  the  water-bath,  the  metarabic  acid  is  converted 
into  arabin ;  the  filtrate  is  then  freed  from  lime  by  carbonic 
acid,  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  arabin 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  is  difficult  thus  to  obtain  the  arabin 
free  from  inorganic  constituents;  to  efiect  this  a  partial  pre- 
cipitation by  alcohol  must  be  made,  and  the  precipitate  allowed 
to  stand  with  the  solution,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  of  the 
mineral  matter  is  found  in  the  precipitate.*  The  arable  acid 
thus  prepared  is  more  powerfully  laevo-rotatory  than  any  othe^ 
kind  of  gum  arabic,  and  is  probably  a  pure  compound. 

Dextran,  or  fennientahle  gum,  is  found  in  unripe  beetroot,*  and 
it  is  also  formed  in  the  mucic  fermentation  of  sugar,  and  in  the 
lactic  fermentation.'  Dextran  likewise  not  unfrequently  separ- 
ates out  as  a  jelly-like  body  in  the  working  of  the  beetroot- 
sugar  process,  and  is  often  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
molasses,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  by  addition  of  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitation  with  alcohol  (Scheibler). 
It  is  an  amorphous  substance,  readily  soluble  in  water,  power- 
fully  dextro-rotatory,  and  slowly  yielding  dextrose  when  boiled 
with  acid. 

868  ParaMn,  Ci^HggOn,  is  found  in  carrots  and  beetroot,  and 
in  larger  quantities  in  agar-agar,  or  Ceylon  moss,  in  a  seaweed 
{Gracilaria  lichenoides)  used  in  China  and  India  for  making 
soups,  jellies,  &c.,  and  now  seen  in  European  markets.*  The 
name  gelose  *  was  given  to  this  body  by  Morin  and  Porumbaru. 
Parabin  is  also  found  in  an  edible  alga  from  Swan  Kiver  {Gigar- 
Una  speciosa).  It  was  formerly  thought  that  this  and  other 
algye  yielded  the  material  of  the  celebrated  Chinese  birds'  nests, 
but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  swallows  themselves  secrete 
the  material  of  which  the  nests  are  made. 

To  prepare  parabin  the  beet  press-cake  is  washed  with  water 
and  spirit,  then  extracted  with  a  1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  precipitated  by  alcohol.     It  is  a  powder  which  swells  up  to 

'  Schoibler,  Ber,  DeuUch.  Chem,  Oe$,  vi.  612. 

-  lb.  Wagiitr  Jahresb,  1876,  790. 

'  Briinlng,  Ann,  Chetn,  Pharm,  civ.  197. 

*  Iteichardt,  Ber,  Dcutaeh,  Chem.  Oen,  viii.  807. 

*  Compt.  Rend.  xc.  924,  1081. 
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a  jelly  in  contact  with  water,  dissolves  in  dilute  mineral  acidi 
and  is  precipitated  by  alkalis  or  alcohol.  It  is  further  dis 
tinguished  from  arabin  by  the  facts  that  it  does  not  exhibit  ai 
acid  reaction,  does  not  decompose  carbonates,  and  does  not  yieh 
arabinose  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  on  lon| 
continued  warming  with  alkalis  it  passes  into  arabin. 

869  Wood  gum.  This  substance  is  found  as  mucilage  largel; 
diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  After  drying,  thi 
gum  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  ammonia,  but  dissolve 
slowly  in  50  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  readily  in  caustic  soda 
Its  alkaline  solution  exhibits  laevo-rotatory  power.  When  boile< 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  glucose  possessing  copper 
reducing  power,  but  incapable  of  entering  into  fermentatioi 
with  yeast.  ^ 

According  to  Singer  all  varieties  of  woods  and  woody  tissuci 
also  contain  a  gum  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  resembles 
arabin.* 

Bdssorin  occurs  in  Bassora  gum,  which  is  derived  from  i 
variety  of  cactus,  in  Acajou  gum,  from  Anacardium  occidcntalc 
and  in  gum  tragacanth,  which  is  obtained  from  various  kinds  oj 
astralagus,  the  gum  either  exuding  of  itself  or  after  excision. 

It  is  gathered  principally  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Armenia,  Kur- 
distan, and  Persia,  and  has  been  known  from  early  times.  Theo- 
phrastus  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  Dioscorides  correctly  states 
that  it  is  derived  from  a  low  thorny  bush. 

Gum  tragacanth  occurs  in  commerce  in  yellowish-white 
translucent,  flat  pieces,  which  usually  exhibit  on  the  surface 
rounded  protuberances,  and  this  variety  is  known  as  leaf  oi 
sheet  gum  tragacanth,  whilst  the  so-called  worm  gum  tragacautl 
forms  more  or  less  thick,  vermicular  masses. 

In  addition  to  bassorin,  it  contains  arabin,  starch,  cellula] 
tissue,  and  the  same  mineral  constituents  as  gum  arabic.  If  i 
be  steeped  in  water,  it  swells  up  to  a  gelatinous  mass  occupying 
many  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  the  original  substance.  If  i 
be  allowed  to  increase  from  1,000  to  1,200  times  the  bulk,  am 
the  liquid  be  poured  off,  the  mass,  on  prolonged  agitation  with  1 
large  quantity  of  water,  becomes  thin  and  fluid,  so  that  it  wii 
pass  through  a  filter;  in  this  way  the  starch  and  the  cellula: 
tissue  arc  kept  back,  and  each  drop  as  it  comes  through  form: 
a  thread.     When  gum  tragacanth  is  boiled  with  dilute  alkali: 

*  Thomson,  Joum.  Prakt.  Clicm,  [2],  xix.  1-lG, 
^  Monatcch,  Chem.  iii.  406. 
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it  forms   a   substance   resembling  gum  arabic,  whilst  boiling 
with  dilute  acids  transforms  it  into  a  crystal! izable  sugar. 

In  early  times  the  old  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  made 
use  of  gum  tragacanth  ;  it  is  now  employed  in  pharmacy,  and 
in  confectionery,  and  it  is  also  made  use  of  in  the  place  of  other 
gummy  matters  in  finishing  and  calico-printing,  and  also  used 
by  shoemakers. 

According  to  the  receipt  of  Gahn  the  so-called  "  Sprengkohle  " 
used  for  leading  a  crack  in  glass-working  is  prepared  as  follows : 
A  solution  of  2  5  parts  of  gum  arabic  in  4  parts  of  water  is 
mixed  with  the  mucilage  got. by  treating  1  part  of  gum  traga- 
canth with  8  parts  of  boiling  water;  a  solution  of  0  5  parts 
gum  benzoin  and  0'5  parts  storax  is  rubbed  up  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  the  whole  is  intimately  mixed 
with  from  6  to  7  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  wood  charcoal, 
and  moulded  into  rods  about  20  cm.  long,  and  of  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil. 

870  Vegetable  mucilage.  Parts  of  many  plants  give,  on  soaking 
in  cold  or  hot  water,  a  mucilaginous  liquid.  According  to  Schmidt, 
the  purified  dry  substance  has  the  composition  CgHj^jOj,^  but 
ToUens  and  Kirchner  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  with 
every  variety  of  vegetable  mucilage. 

Linseed  mucilage  is  obtained,  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  as  a  powder  which  when  dried 
at  100°  has  the  above  composition.  On  prolonged  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  gum  and  a  sugar,  both  of  which 
are  strongly  dextro-rotatory,  and  4  per  cent,  of  a  residue  is  left 
resembling  cellulose. 

The  mucilage  obtained  from  the  willow  weed  (Plantago 
psyllium)  has  the  composition  CggH^Og^,  and  yields  more  sugar 
than  that  from  linseed,  and  it  gives  63  per  cent,  of  residue. 

Quince  mucilage  forms,  after  purification  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  a  porous  mass  having  the  formula 
CigHggOi^.  With  water  it  yields  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is 
transformed,  on  addition  of  a  little  caustic  potash  solution,  into 
a  mucilage.  On  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a 
dextro-rotatory  sugar,  a  laevo-rotatory  gum,  and  34  per  cent,  of 
cellulose. 

Kirchner  and  Tollens  believe  that  the  mucilages  are  com- 
pounds  of  cellulose  or  another  similar  body  with  gum,  and  that 
the    latter,  by  the   action   of  the  acid,  is   in    part   converted 

»  Ann,  Chfm.  Pharm.  li.  29.  '  lb.  cbcxv.  205. 
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into  sugar,  the  quantity  of  which  is  increased   on    prolonged 
boiling. 

Other  vegetable  mucilages,  which,  like  those  already  de- 
scribed, are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts,  and 
especially  in  pharmacy,  occur  in  marshmallow  root  {AltJicea 
officinalis),  in  salep  (the  roots  of  various  orchids),  in  Irish- 
moss  or  rock-moss,  a  species  of  seaweed  {Chondrus  crispus), 
which  is  found  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Europe  from  the  North 
Cape  to  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America. 
It  is  not  only  used  in  medicine,  but  also  for  clarifying  beer, 
in  finishing  textiles,  as  fodder,  &c. 


CELLULOSE,  (aH,A) 


S71  This  compound  occurs  universally  distributed  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  forming  cell  membrane,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  found  pure,  inasmuch  as  other  substances  pass  from  the 
cells  into  the  membrane,  and  there  become  fixed.    It  is  built  up 
from  soluble  carbohydrates  contained  in  protoplasm,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  young  cellular  tissue,  always  contains 
mineral   matters.      Cotton-wool,  frequently  washed  linen,   and 
Swedish  filter-paper  consist  of  almost  pure  cellulose ;    the  last- 
named  may  be  obtained  free  from  ash  by  treatment  with  dilute 
hydrofluoric  acid.^ 

It  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  paper  manufacture, 
and  for  other  technical  purposes,  to  separate  the  cellulose  from 
the  raw  fibre,  and  determine  its  quantity.  For  this  purpose 
Hugo  Miiller  recommends  the  following  method  as  being  the 
best.  Two  grams  of  the  substance  are  dried  at  110"* — 115**; 
if  much  wax  or  resin  be  present  this  is  extracted  by  a  mixture 
of  benzene  and  strong  alcohol,  and  then  the  material  is  boiled 
out  a  few  times  with  water  or  very  dilute  ammonia.  Tlie 
substance,  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible,  is  next  digested  with 
100  cbc.  of  water,  and  from  5  to  100  cbc.  of  bromine  water 
containing  4  grams  of  bromine  per  liter.  As  soon  as  the 
colour  of  the  bromine  disappears,  more  bromine  water  is  added, 
and  this  addition  is  continued  until  after  standing  for  twenty- 
four  hours  the  mixture  contains  free  bromine.  The  substance  is 
then  washed  with  water  and  heated  with  a  mixture  of  2  cbc. 

*  Fellenberg,  Jahreab.  18r>4,  648. 
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of  ammonia  and  500  cbc.  of  water  almost  to  the  boiling  point, 
again  washed,  and  this  successive  treatment  with  bromine  and 
ammonia  repeated  until  the  liquid  ceases  to  be  coloured  brown. 
Even  straw  and  shavings  when  thus  treated  yield  a  mass  of 
isolated  cells  resembling  paper-pulp,  which  when  washed  with 
water  and  boiling  alcohol  assumes  a  lustrous  white  appearance. 

Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  solvents,  but  it  dissolves 
in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide.  This  reaction 
was  discovered  by  Schweitzer,^  and  the  reagent  is  best  prepared 
by  first  precipitating  with  caustic  soda  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  to  which  sal-ammoniac  has  been  added,  preserving  the 
precipitate  under  water,  and,  when  the  reagent  is  needed, 
adding  the  hydrated  cupric  oxide  to  ammonia  so  long  as  it  dis- 
solves. The  deep  blue  solution  dissolves  cotton-wool  freely.*  The 
mucilaginous  fluid  may  be  filtered  after  dilution.  On  addition 
of  an  acid,  the  cellulose  is  precipitated  as  a  gelatinous  mass 
resembling  alumina,  and  on  drying  forms  a  homy,  brownish-grey 
mass. 

Cellulose  resists  the  action  of  most  reagents ;  thus  it  is  not 
attacked  in  the  cold  by  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which  soon  destroys  most  other  organic  bodies. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  purify  crude  cellulose,*  though  the  use  of 
bromine  water  is  preferable.  Chlorine  or  bleaching  powder 
destroys  it,  however,  after  some  time.  For  this  reason  paper 
sometimes  becomes  friable  when  the  pulp,  bleached  with 
chlorine,  has  not  been  thoroughly  washed.  Ozone  and  hydrogen 
dioxide  in  presence  of  water  act  similarly,  as  indeed  do  certain 
metallic  oxides,  though  in  less  degree.  Thus  the  injury  done 
to  linen  by  rust  stains  is  well  known.  A  similar  slow  deteriora- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  fibre  takes  place  in  paper  and  cloth 
of  pure  cellulose  after  lapse  of  years  by  the  action  of  the  air.  A 
remarkable  decomposition  of  cellulose  is  that  caused  by  a  fer- 
ment contained  in  sewage  deposit,  and  also  pre<*ent  in  all  fertile 
soil,  by  which  cellulose  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
marsh  gas.*  This  fermentive  decomposition  of  cellulose  must 
play  an  important  paiii  in  the  destruction  of  woody  fibre  on 
those  portions  of  the  earth's  surfaces  where  the  range  of 
temperature  is  such  as  to  permit  its  action. 

1  JahvMb,  1857,  247.  •  Neubauer,  Freaenius*  ZeUaehr.  xiy.  IM. 

'  Srhulze,  Jahresb.  1857,  491. 

*  IIopi>e-Seylcr,  Her,  Deutfch,  Chem,  Gea,  xvi     122;  H.  Jappeiner,  t6.   xvi. 
1734. 
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872  Humus.  As  forming  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  from 
cellulose  to  the  two  products  above  mentioned,  come  the  brown 
or  black  substances  to  which  the  name  of  humus  has  been  given, 
found  in  vegetable  mould,  peat,  and  rotten  wood.  These  bodies^ 
or  similar  ones,  are  produced  when  carbohydrates  axe  acted 
upon  by  mineral  acids  or  by  alkalis  :  they  are  insoluble  in  acids, 
but  dissolve  in  alkalis.^ 

JSydrocellulose.  When  cellulose  is  brought  into  sulphuric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1*42,  or  into  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*16,  it  undergoes  scarcely  any  visible  alteration,  but  after  a  time 
it  becomes  friable,  being  converted  into  hydrocellulose,  C,oH.,0„ 
a  body  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  gaseous  hydracids 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  on  cellulose.  This  substance 
is  also  formed  when  cellulose  is  moistened  with  any  dilute 
mineral  acid  and  then  dried.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  potash-]ye, 
and  is  easily  oxidized,  absorbing  oxygen  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  50^2 

This  last  reaction  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removin*' 
the  cotton  fibre  from  mixed  goods,  the  wool,  which  is  unacted 
upon,  being  worked  up  for  shoddy. 

Cellulose  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid 
termed  cellulose-sulphuric  acid  being  said  to  be  formed,  thoucrh 
Fehling  states  that  this  is  a  mixture.^  If  this  solution  be 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled,  dextrine  and  dextrose  are  formed.* 
Hence  sugar,  and  therefore  alcohol,  can  be  prepared  from  rags 
or  sawdust. 

873  Amyloid  and  Parchment  Paper,  Cellulose  also  dissolves 
in  chlorsulphuric  acid,  the  same  products  being  formed  as 
from  dextrose.  If  1  part  of  cotton-wool  be  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  24  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  6  parts  of 
water,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  amyloid  is  thrown  down  on 
addition  of  more  water.  This  body  forms  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  well  known  pardimcnt  paper  now  so  largely  used 
in  place  of  animal  membranes.^  According  to  Gaine,  parchment 
paper  is  best  prepared  by  dipping  unsized  paper  for  a  few 
seconds  into  a  cold  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid 

^  Mulder,  Ann,  Chtva.  Pharni,  xxvi.  243 ;  Poligot,  ih,  xxx.  79  ;  Stein,  t6. 
XXX.  84;  Gregory,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixi.  365  ;  Berzelius,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxix. 
8  aud  238  ;  Lcfort,  Bull,  Soc.  Chim,  [2],  viii.  373  ;  Detmer,  Aincr,  Chem.  iii* 
802 ;  Th^nard,  Comp.  Rend,  Ixxxiii.  375. 

*  Girard,  Bull,  Soc,  Chim.  xxvi,  190 ;  xxxiv.  407. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  liii.  135.  *  Bcchamp,  ib,  c.  867. 

*  Ferwer,  Jahrcsb.  1861,  933. 
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and  one  volume  of  water,  and  then  washing  first  with  water, 
then  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  lastly,  again  with  water.^  Parch- 
ment paper  can  also  be  made  by  dipping  paper  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride.* 

Amyloid,  like  starch,  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  but  the 
colour  disappears  soon  by  the  action  of  water.  A  reagent  by 
which  the  cellulose  of  plants  is  coloured  blue  consists  of  a  solu- 
tion of  zinc  chloride,  of  specific  gravity  1*8,  to  100  cbc.  of  which 
six  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  as  much  iodine  as  will  dis- 
solve has  been  added.  Cellulose  is  distinguished  from  starch 
by  its  solubility  in  Schweitzer's  reagent  in  which  starch  does  not 
dissolve.  Silk  also  dissolves  in  the  above-named  reagent  and 
also  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nickel  oxide,  which  does  not 
act  upon  cellulose,  but  this  latter  body  is  not  attacked  by  dilute 
acids,  which  easily  dissolve  both  wool  and  silk.  If  a  piece  of 
mixed  goods  is  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
allowed  to  dry,  the  woollen  and  silk  fibres  are  not  attacked, 
whereas  the  cotton-thread  is  disintegrated.  Cotton-wool  heated 
with  concentrated  potash  to  160"*  dissolves,  and  the  solution  on 
acidulation  yields  a  precipitate  which  possesses  the  composition 
of  cellulose,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies.  Concentrated 
caustic-lye  also  acts  in  the  cold  on  cotton-wool,  contracting  and 
thickening  the  fibres.  If  caustic  soda-lye  of  a  strength  not 
less  than  specific  gravity  1*342  be  used,  a  compound 
CjoHj^Ojo  +  NaOH,  is  formed,  and  caustic  potash  yields  a 
similar  compound;  both  these  are  decomposed  by  carbon 
dioxido.  ^ 


Ethereal  Salts  of  Cellulose. 

874  Nitrates  of  Cellulose  or  Qtm-Coiton,  Pelouze  was  the  first  to 
observe,  in  1838,  that  when  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to 
act  upon  starch-flour,  paper,  linen,  or  cotton-wool,  the  cellulose 
is  converted  into  an  explosive  substance  which  he  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Bi'aconnot's  xyloidin,  and  this  view  was  generally 
accepted  until  Schonbein,  in  1846,  announced  his  discovery  of 
an  explosive  cotton  which  could  be  used  instead  of  gunpowder, 
and  which  was  analysed  by  Walter  Crum.*  Schonbein  kept  his 
process  secret,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  by  Bottger  and  Otto, 

>  Jahresh.  1858,  668.  »  Taylor,  Joum.  Soe,  Arts,  1869, 861. 

•  Gladstone,  Chf/ni,  Soe,  Joum,  v.  17.  *  P/itl,  Afcuj,  [3].  xxix.  426. 
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and  published  by  the  last-named  chemist,  who  prepared  gOE- 
cotton  by  dipping  cotton-wool  into  the  strongest  nitric  acid  and 
washing  the  product  with  water.  The  publication  of  the  process 
led  many  chemists  and  a  still  larger  number  of  amateurs  to 
experiment  with  this  remarkable  substance.^ 

Manufacture,  Knop  showed  that  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  answered  better  than  the  latter  acid  alone,  and  the  new 
explosive  was  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  product  could  not  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  decomposed  sometimes  slowly  and  some- 
times so  rapidly  as  to  give  rise  to  violent  explosions.  Thus,  on 
July  17, 1848,  a  frightful  explosion  of  16,000  kilos,  of  gun-cotton 
took  place  at  Bouchet  in  France,  walls  of  one  metre  in  thick- 
ness being  pulverised  and  heavy  objects  projected  to  great 
distances,^  whilst  similar  explosions  occurred  at  Faversham  and 
other  places.  The  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  was,  in  consequence, 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  few  had  the  temerity  to  believe 
that  it  had  a  future  as  an  explosive.  Of  these  few  one  was 
the  Austrian  artillery  general,  von  Lenk,  and  another.  Sir 
Frederick  Abel,  chemist  to  the  English  War  Office.  It  is  to 
the  perseverance  and  ability  of  these  two  gentlemen,  who  worked 
independently  of  one  another,  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  a 
process  by  which  a  perfectly  unalterable  gun-cotton  of  con- 
stant composition  can  be  prepared,  and  a  powerful  explosive  is 
obtained  which  is  far  less  dangerous  to  handle  than  gunpowder. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cotton-wool  must  be  thoroughly  freed 
from  fatty  or  waxy  matter  by  treatment  with  alkali.  Lenk 
dips  the  loosely-spun  cotton  yarn  into  a  boiling  dilute  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  washes  well  with  water,  and  dries.  Then 
he  brings  it  into  300  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-485  and  3  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*84,  allows  it  to  remain  in  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  takes  it  out,  presses  it,  and  throws  it  into  another 
similar  mixture  of  acids  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  fortv- 
eight  hours.  It  is  then  squeezed  out  and  well  washed  in  runnin:; 
water,  dipped  into  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
again  washed  with  water.^      Further  important  improvements 

^  For  the  literature  of  the  subject  sec  Schonbein,  **0n  the  DiscoTcrv  of  Gan- 
cotton,"  Fhil.  Mag.  [3],  xxxi.  7  ;  ^m  Jahresh.  1847  and  1849,  p.  1128*-    Joum 
Prakt.  CMm,  xl.  193;  Pogg,  Ann.  Ixx.  320.  ' 

"^  Comptcs  Rend,  xxviii.  845. 

'  "  Rcj)ort  on  the  Application  of  Oun-cotton  to  AVarlike  Purpo5M»s,'*  JiriL  Afsx 
I^cports,  1863,  p.  1  ;  and   on  p.   8,  **  System  of  ManufacUire  of  Oun-cotton  ci 
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in  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  were  made  by  Abel.  His 
process  consists  in  bringing  the  purified,  well-dried,  unspun 
cotton-wool  into  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  a  mixture  of  1 
part  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*5  and  3  parts  sulphuric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1'85,  and  leaving  it  twenty-four  hours 
in  contact  with  the  acid.  After  washing,  the  wool  is  placed  in 
a  washing  engine,  such  as  is  used  in  paper  manufacture,  and 
the  pulped  and  washed  mass  pressed  into  cylinders.^ 

875  Properties.  The  formula  for  gun-cotton  thus  prepared 
is  Ci2Hj^(N03)gOiQ,  or  a  hexnitrate  of  cellulose.  This  was 
first  ascertained  by  Walter  Crum.*  The  gun-cotton  prepared 
from  raw  cotton  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  this 
latter  substance  in  appearance,  though  it  has  rather  a 
rougher  touch ;  it  becomes  powerfully  electric  on  rubbing, 
crackling  and  phosphorescing,  and  emitting  sparks  in  the  dark. 
It  does  not  yield  the  reaction  for  amyloid  with  iodine,  and  is 
insoluble  in  Schweitzer's  reagent.  On  ignition  it  bums  very 
rapidly,  and,  unlike  powder,  leaves  no  residue.  Abels  gun- 
cotton  may  be  burnt  on  the  hand  without  scorching  the  skin, 
and  when  placed  on  some  gunpowder  it  may  be  fired  without 
Igniting  the  powder.  Lenk's  cotton  does  not  bum  so  quietly, 
and  when  pressed  or  tightly  spun  it  bums  more  slowly.  Abel's 
compressed  gun-cotton  bums  quietly  on  ignition  with  a  large 
fiame.  It  remains  unaltered  in  contact  with  water,  and  as  it  is 
not  explosive  when  wet,  it  can  be  preserved  or  worked  in  this 
state  without  danger.  A  gun-cotton  cartridge,  well  moistened 
throughout  its  mass,  may  have  a  hole  bored  through  it  with  a 
red-hot  iron  with  as  little  danger  as  a  piece  of  wood.  To  prove 
the  harmless  nature  of  wet  gun-cotton  the  War  Department  made 
the  following  experiment :  Two  massive  erections  of  stone  were 
built,  and  in  each  of  these  was  placed  a  ton  of  the  moist  com- 
pressed gun-cotton  on  iron  plates;  the  buildings  were  filled 
with  combustible  materials,  which  were  then  fired.  After 
lapse  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  fire  had  burnt  out,  the  two  iron 
plates  were  found  to  be  bent  by  the  heat,  but  no  explosion 
whatever  occurred,  for  the  gun-cotton,  having  been  gradually 
dried,  burnt  quietly. 

carried  on  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Establishment,"  by  F.  A.  Al)e1,  Brit,  Assoc. 
Rtvorts,  18C3. 

*  Chem.  NewSf  xxiv.  241  ;  sec  also  Abel,  Chem,  Nnrs,  ix.  254,  208,  284  ;  and 
Abel,  "  ContritmtioDS  to  the  History  of  Explosive  Agents,"  Phil,  Trans.  1866, 
269  ;  1867,  181  ;  1869,  489  ;  1874,  337.  »  Phil.  Mag.  [3],  xxx.  426. 
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Gun-cotton  explodes  on  percussion,  and  the  more  readily  t 
more  it  has  been  previously  compressed,  but  the  explosion 
much  more  violent  when  it  is  induced  by  a  detonation  of  f 
minating  mercury.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  force  of  such 
explosion  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  120  grams  (4  ouno 
of  compressed  gun-cotton  fired  with  a  detonating  fuse  (Abel 
against  an  ordinary  steel  railway  rail  breaks  it  to  piecea  Certi 
of  the  old  martello  towers  built  on  the  south  coast  near  Rye,  wi 
walls  2  to  3*7  metres  thick,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  explodi 
200  pounds  of  gun-cotton  as  described.  Abel  has  proved,  by  mea 
of  a  chronoscope,  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  detonati 
in  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  compressed  gun-cotton  takes  pla 
at  the  rate  of  5,200  to  5,000  metres  per  second.  Moist  gu 
cotton  may  be  made  to  explode  even  more  violently  than  t 
dry  material.  For  this  purpose  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  centre 
the  moist  cartridge,  and  this  filled  with  dry  gun-cotton,  and 
the  centre  of  this  is  placed  a  fulminating  fuse.  Gun-cotton 
largely  used  for  filling  torpedoes,  but  it  is  not  so  much  employ 
for  shells,  as,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  bums  without  smoke,  t 
spot  at  which  the  shell  bursts  cannot  be  seen  at  a  distance  ;  i 
has  it  been  largely  applied  for  gunnery  purposes  in  place 
gunpowder.  It  is,  however,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Roj 
Commission  which  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subje 
a  powerful,  reliable,  safe,  portable,  and  convenient  expiosi' 
especially  valuable  for  submarine  operations. 

Gun-cotton  is  also  useful  in  the  laboratory  for  filtering  sol 
tions  of  potassium  permanganate  or  other  strongly  oxidizi 
liquids. 

The  products  of  combustion  of  gun-cotton,  as  is  the  ci 
with  those  of  gunpowder,  differ  both  in  quality  and  quant: 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  fired.  They  cc 
sist  of  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxi 
marsh  gas  and  other  hydrocarbons,  and  aqueous  vapour,  I 
when  ignited  under  pressure  they  contain  no  nitric  oxide,  I 
free  hydrogen  is  present.^  Cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  ha 
also  been  detected.*  Tliis  last  product  occurs  together  w 
nitrogen  trioxide  only  when  the  gun-cotton  is  burnt  slowly  un( 
diminished  pressure  (Abel) 

Althougli  properly  prepared  gun-cotton  may  be  preserved 

^  V.  Kaiolyi,  Pogij.  Ann.  cxviii.  544  ;  Abel,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  xiii.  204. 
^  PorrnttHnd  Tos^hrmaohcr,  McnuChcnu  Ho?,  iii.  258  ;  Fordos  and  GvI'Ll  r'.w 
ntnd.  xiii.  P82.  ^ 
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years  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the  moist  state  Tvithout  under- 
going deterioration,  the  material,  if  containing  even  a  trace  of 
free  acid,  decomposes  on  standing  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  rapidity,  red  nitrous  fumes  and  carbon  dioxide  being  given 
oflF,  and  formic  and  oxalic  acids,  together  with  other  products, 
being  produced.^  Large  masses  of  insuflSciently  washed  gun- 
cotton  when  stored  may  evolve  heat  enough  on  decomposition 
to  bring  about  an  explosion.  Such  an  explosion  occurred  at 
Stowmarket  in  1871,  and  on  investigation  it  was  asceitained 
that  some  of  the  stock  of  gun-cotton  contained  acid,  owing  either 
to  insufficient  washing  or  to  the  felonious  addition  of  acid  to 
the  properly  washed  gun-cotton. 

876  Collodion,  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gun-cotton,  Messrs 
Maynard  and  Begelow,  as  well  as  MM.  Menard  and  Domonte,* 
observed  that  this  body,  prepared  by  a  certain  process,  dissolves 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
this  solution  was  employed  in  America  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
It  was  then  proved  that  the  hexnitrate  is  insoluble  in  the  above 
reagents,  whilst  the  lower  nitrates  dissolve.  These  latter  are 
obtained  by  allowing  the  acid  to  act  on  the  cotton  fibre  for  a 
shorter  time,  and  by  the  above-mentioned  reaction  may  bo 
separated  from  the  hexnitrate,  which  is  insoluble  in  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  ethyl 
acetate,  but  forms  a  jelly  with  acetone,  and  dissolves  in  a  large 
volume  of  this  liquid.' 

When  cotton-wool  is  treated  with  mixed  acids  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  tetranitrate,  G^^iff^O^fi^^,  and  the  trinUraie^ 

^i2^i7(^^8)s^io»  ^^  formed,  the  action  of  somewhat  less  con- 
centrated acids  for  a  longer  period  producing  the  same  result. 
These  compounds  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in 
methyl  alcohol,  and  in  acetic  ether.  The  trinitrate  also  dissolves 
slowly  in  absolute  alcohol,  whilst  the  tetranitrate  does  not;  it  is, 
however,  not  possible  in  this  way  to  eflfect  a  complete  separation 
of  the  two  compounds  (Eder). 

Cellulose  Dinitrate,  C^'iS.^^(SO^jd^Q,  is  formed  as  the  first 
product  of  the  action  of  the  hot  dilute  mixture  of  acids  upon 
cotton-wool,  or  as  the  last  product  of  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
or  ammonia  on  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solution  of  the  higher 

^  lIofmanD,  Jour,  Cltem.  Soe,  xiii.  76,  282 ;  Boiiet,  Camp.  Rend.  liii.  405 ; 
Luca,  ib.  liii.  298.  >  Compl.  Rend,  zxiv.  390. 

'  Eder,  Ber.  DeuUeh.  Chem.  Oea.  xiii.  169,  where  an  account  of  the  literature 
of  (he  subject  from  1862  is  to  be  found. 
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nitrates.  It  is  a  fiocculent  powder  or  a  transparent  gum-li 
mass,  easily  soluble  in  the  above-named  solvents  with  the  e 
I  ception  of  pure  ether.     It  also  dissolves  in  caustic  potash-1] 

but  this  solution  readily  undergoes  decomposition  with  prodi 
tion  of  a  brown,  gummy  mass,  the  mononitrate  not  being  fonn< 
According  to  Girard,  hydrocellulose  yields  a  very  explod 
hexnitrate,  soluble  in  ether-alcohol. 

The  application  of  the  sensitised  collodion  film  to  photograpl 
purposes  was  made  by  Scott  Archer,  with  whom  Dr.  Hu: 
Diamond  was  associated  in  1851. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  making  pyroxyline  prescrib 
by  Hardwich,  who  was  the  first  to  thoroughly  investigate  t 
manufacture  of  pyroxyline  fit  for  the  manu£Eu;ture  of  coliodio 

A  mixture  of 

500  cbc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*842 
166*6  cbc.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*456 
145*7  cbc.  of  water 

is  made  by  mixing  the  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  afterwai 
adding  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  temperature  is  then  allowed 
cool  to  65°,  and  a  dozen  balls  of  cleaned  and  dried  cotton-wo 
each  weigliing  about  1*5  gram,  separately  immersed  in  i 
li({uid,  and,  after  thoroughly  soaking,  allowed  to  remain  at  t 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  immersion  should  be  rapidly  carri 
out,  otherwise  decomposition  may  take  place,  and  the  whole 
the  cotton  may  dissolve  with  the  evolution  of  nitrous  fum 
The  balls  must  be  left  in  the  acid  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quar 
of  an  hour,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  washing,  which  must 
completely  done,  best  in  running  water.  Several  other  formu 
have  been  given  for  the  preparation  of  pyroxyline,  and  ma 
recipes  for  making  collodion,  differing  in  the  relative  quant: 
of  alcohol  and  ether  used  as  a  solvent.  Hardwich  uses 
to  14  grams  of  pyroxyline,  and  450  cbc.  of  alcohol,  speci 
gravity  0*82,  and  550  cbc.  of  ether,  specific  gravity  0'725.^ 

The  chief  use  of  collodion  is  for  preparing  sensitive  pho 
graphic  films,  but  it  is  also  used  in  surgery,  for  making  sm 
balloons,  «S:c. 

All  the  nitrates  of  cellulose  give  up  nitric  acid  when  treat 
with  alkalis,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  displaces  the  nit 
acid  almost  completely  even  in  the  cold.  The  nitrates  are  a 
converted  intx)  cellulose  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  such 

*  For  further  information  consult  Abncy'a  Treatise  on  Photography,  Longma 
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ferrous  acetate,  potassium  hydrosulphide,  or  a  solution  of 
stannous  oxide  in  caustic  soda.  The  same  change  occurs  when 
the  nitrate  is  boiled  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  escaping  as  nitric  oxide,  air  being 
excluded,  and  this  reaction  can  be  used  as  a  ready  means  of 
determining  the  amount  of  nitration  of  a  pyroxylin  (Eder). 

Ci2Hi^(N03)flOio  +  30HC1  +  30FeSO^  = 
C12H20O10  +  I2H2O  +  6N0  +  lOFe^CSOJa  +  SFe^Cle. 

Acetates  of  Cellulose.  When  filter-paper  or  cotton-wool  is 
heated  to  180**  with  six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  acetic 
anhydride,  cellulose  hexacetate,  C2QB.i4^(C2Tifi^QO^Q,  is  formed  ; 
this  compound  separating  out  as  a  white,  fiocculent  mass  on 
addition  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  being 
precipitated  by  alkalis  as  structureless  cellulose.  If  a  smaller 
amount  of  acetic  anhydride  is  employed,  lower  acetates  are 
formed. 

Woody  Fibre  or  Lignin. 

877  During  the  processes  of  plant-growth  certain  of  the  cell 
membranes  retain  their  primitive  composition,  whilst  others 
undergo  a  change  known  as  lignification.  The  tissue  thus 
becomes  hard,  woody,  and  less  tough,  but  does  not  lose  its 
power  of  permeability  to  liquids.  The  substance  thus  formed, 
termed  lignin,  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.^ 
It  forms  about  half  the  weight  of  ordinary  wood,  and  as  we 
know  the  composition  of  wood,  and  can  ascertain  the  relative 
,  amounts  of  cellulose  and  lignin  which  wood  contains,  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  composition  of  lignin.  Schulze  has 
proposed  the  formula  C^gTiifiiQ,^  but  Sachsse  gives  the  formula 
CigHg^OiQ.*  As  wood  does  not  give,  like  cellulose,  the  amyloid 
reaction,  and  does  not  dissolvo  in  Schweitzer  s  solutiop,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  cellulose  and  lignin  are  combined 
together  in  the  woody  fibre,  and  for  this  supposed  compound  the 
name  of  lignose  has  been  proposed. 

According  to  Erdmann,  pine-wood  (Pimis  dbies)  consists  of 
glucolignose,  CsoH^gOgi,  which  can  be  obtained  pure  by  extracting 
the  finely  rasped  wood  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  hot  water, 

^  Payen,  Compt.  Eend.  viii.  51 ;  xlviii.  21C. 

«  Cliem.  Centralbl,  1867,  821. 

>  Chem,  Farbatoffe,  KokUnhydratc,  &c. 
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alcohol,  and  ether.  The  yellowish-white  residue  yields  traces 
of  cellulose  when  treated  with  cupric-oxide-annnonia.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  grape  sugar  is  formed  and 
glucblignose  remains. 

C30H46O21  +  2H2O  -  Ci,H^O,i  +  2C^H,,0«. 

Glucolignose  does  not  dissolve  in  Schweitzer's  reagent,  but, 
when  boiled  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  cellulose  is  formed, 
together  with  other  bodies  not  yet  investigated,  but  which 
probably  belong  to  the  aromatic  series.^  Hence  Elrdmann  con- 
siders glucolignose  to  be  an  ether  of  lignose  containing  together 
with  the  cellulose  group  a  sugar-forming  and  an  aromatic  group. 
Bente  has  confirmed  the  above  composition  for  pine-wood,  and 
shown  that  the  same  substance  exists  in  the  wood  of  the  poplar, 
but  differs  from  Erdmann  as  to  the  proportion  of  grape-sugar 
formed.^  Singer,  who  has  also  investigated  this  subject,  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  lignin  is  a  mixture  of  various 
compounds.'  Jute  fibre  has  been  subjected  to  careful  examina- 
tion by  Bevan  and  Cross,*  who  have  shown  that,  together  with 
about  70  to  72  per  cent,  of  cellulose,  it  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  an  incrusting  substance  belonging  to  the  aromatic 
series  of  compounds.  Runge  observed  many  years  ago  that  pine- 
wood  was  stained  yellow  by  aniline  in  presence  of  an  acid,  and 
Hofmann  found  that  salts  of  other  amido-bases  act  in  a  similar 
way.  Wiesner  next  pointed  out  that  the  process  of  lignification 
can  be  detected  by  this  reaction,  and  that  aniline  sulphate,  now 
generally  used  in  micro-chemical  work,  serves  best  for  this 
purpose.  A  more  delicate  reagent  for  lignified  tissue,  accord- 
ingly to  Wiesner,  is  phloro-glucin,  CgH^Oj,  a  compound  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  gives  rise 
to  an  intense  red  colour  when  the  tissue  is  moistened  with  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  and  afterwards  with  hydrochloric  acid.*  If 
phenol,  CgHgO,  be  employed  instead  of  phloro-glucin,  the 
lignified  tissue  becomes  bluish-green  or  bright  blue  on  exposure 
to  sunlight,  and  especially  when  dried.®  According  to  Singer, 
all  these  colorations  are  produced  by  aromatic  substances 
contained  in  the  wood. 

^  Julius  EadmoDD,  Ann,  Chenu  Phamu  Suppl.  v.  223. 
'  Ber.  IkutscJi,  Chem,  Oes.  viiL  476. 
1  Monalsch.  d.  Chem.  iii.  395. 

*  Chemical  yews,  xlii.  77,  91  ;  xliv.  64  ;  Jouni»  Chcm.  Soc^  1883,  L  18. 

*  DiDgler,  Polyt.  Joum,  ccxxvii.  397. 

"  V.  Hohnel,  Siizungsb,  Ificn,  Akad,  1877,  39. 
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878  Cork  or  C^Uicular  Substances.  The  process  of  cuticulariza- 
lion  takes  place  on  the  outer  cells  er  those  lying  near  the 
surface,  which  thus  become  more  elastic  and  more  difficultly 
penetrated  by  gases,  as  well  as  water  and  other  liquids.  Cork  is 
formed  by  the  continued  formation  of  such  cells,  and  is  found 
in  largest  quantities  in  the  outer  bark  of  the  Qicer<yiis  suber,  the 
cork  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  East.  In  addition  to  this 
modified  form  of  cellulose  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  the  cork,  a  waxy  and  resinous  mass  termed  suberine 
is  present  which  can  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.^  Analysis  shows 
that  this  substance  belongs  to  the  aromatic  series,  but  it  has 
not  been  more  closely  examined.  Cork  contains  more  carbon 
and  more  hydrogen  than  lignin,  and  in  addition  some  nitrogen. 
On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  cork  yields  oxalic,  suberic,  and 
azelaic  acids.  In  order  to  make  corks  air-tight,  it  is  usual  to 
plunge  them,  after  drying,  into  melted  paraffin,  and  thus  treated 
they  resist  the  action  of  chlorine  and  acids  more  perfectly. 

The  following  words  of  Liebig  point  out  the  value  of  cprk 
to  the  chemist:*  "What  precious  properties  are  conbined  in 
cork !  How  little  can  any  but  chemists  appreciate  its  value 
and  recognize  its  good  qualities.  We  might  rack  our  brains 
in  vain  in  the  hope  of  replacing  cork,  as  the  ordinary  means 
of  closing  bottles,  by  any  other  substance  whatever.  Let  us 
imagine  a  soft,  highly  elastic  mass  which  Nature  herself  has 
inpregnated  with  a  matter  having  properties  resembling  wax, 
tallow,  resin,  yet  dissimilar  to  all  these  and  termed  suberine. 
This  renders  it  perfectly  impermeable  te  fluids  and  even 
te  gases." 

The  Technical  Uses  of  Cellulose. 

879  The  most  important  uses  of  cellulose  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures  are  for  spinning  and  weaving  and  for  paper 
making.  Cotten-wool  has  been  employed  from  the  earliest 
times  for  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  in  all  those  countries 
in  both  hemispheres  where  the  cotten  plant  is  indigenous,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  cotton  plant  is  largely  grown  through- 
out  the   world   in    a   zone   limited   to    thirty-six    degrees  of 

*  Chevreul,  Ann,  Ckcm,  xctl  170  ;  Dopping,  Ann,  Chcm,  Pharm,  xlv.  290; 
Siebert,  Jotim,  Praek,  Chtm,  civ.  1181. 

*  Familiar  Letters  of  Cfumisfri/,  p.  124. 
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north  and  of  south  latitude.  The  cotton  plant  of  commercia 
importance  is  of  two  typical  kinds,  the  Indian  or  Orienta 
{Oossypium  Jierbaceum),  and  the  American  or  Occidenta 
(G,  barhadence  and  G.  hirsutum).  The  cultivated  cotton  i 
naturally  perennial,  or  has  become  so.  The  cotton  is  containei 
in  the  pod  or  boll,  which  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  fine  fibn 
surrounding  the  seeds.  The  value  of  the  cotton  depends  on  thi 
length  of  its  staple,  as  well  as  on  its  silky  nature.  Tlie  Sej 
Island  cotton  has  a  staple  which  is  40*5  mms.  in  length,  an( 
'025  mm.  in  width,  while  the  Bengal  or  Surat  cotton  is  onlj 
18  mms.  in  length,  and  '019  mm.  in  width.  Cotton  fibre  consist 
of  a  long,  hollow,  cylindrical,  perfectly-closed  cell,  thickest  a 
the  root  end,  where  attached  to  the  seed,  and  tapering  off  a 
the  other  end.  This  regular  form  is  but  seldom  seen  under  th< 
microscope,  the  cells  usually  presenting  the  appearance  o 
irregularly  twisted  ribbon  with  thick  rounded  edges,  as  sliown  ii 
Fig.  148.  This  form  is  retained  in  the  manufactured  thread 
and  hence  cotton  cloth  is  distinguished  from  that  made  froo 
other  fibres  by  its  loose  woolly  stnicture,  this  imparting  i* 
it  the  property  of  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  well  a 
giving  it  an  opaque  character.  Figs.  150  and  151  show  i 
cross  section  of  the  fibre  after  drying.  Cotton  can  bo  mor 
.  readily  dyed  than  most  vegetable  fibre,  and  hence  its  use  a 
a  basis  of  printed  goods.  This  property,  according  to  Walto 
Cnim,  depends  upon  its  peculiar  structure.  In  order  that  coltm 
shall  take  up  colour,  the  latter  must  be  soluble,  and  pass  b; 
diffusion  into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  where  it  is  reiulcrci 
insoluble  by  chemical  means.  Unripe  cotton  fibre  fret|uentl 
contained  in  the  wool  cannot  be  dyed,  and  is  therefore  termer 
"dead  cotton."  These  defective  fibres  are  very  thin  and  trans 
parent,  and  solid  throughout  the  mass,  Figs.  149  and  152. 
The  dyeing  power  of  the  cotton  fibre  is  increased  after  treatmen 
with  concentrated  caustic  soda,  the  alkali  combining  with  th^ 
cellulose,  the  effect  being  to  shrink  the  fibre,  as  shown  in  Fi;j 
153.  This  process,  termed  from  its  inventor  mercerizing,  ha 
not  been  much  employed  owing  to  its  cost.- 

Raw  cotton,  even  when  quite  white,  contains  a  small  qiiantit 
of  other  materiiils  than  cellulose.  These,  according  to  Scluiiu-l 
are  characteristic  of  the  plant,  and  among  them  are  found  a  wa> 
solid  fatty  acids,  pectic  acid,  albuminoid  substances  and  colouriii; 

^  PJiiL  Mag.  3nl  Si-rios,  vol.  xxxv.  334. 
'  Mercer,  British  Assoc.  Rtp,  1851,  157. 
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matters,  one  of  which  is  easily  soluble,  and  the  other  only 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Coloured  cotton,  as  that  of  Nankin, 
contains  the  same  constituents  in  larger  qoantity.i 


Flax  and  Smvp. — After  cotton  the  most  important  fibres  are 
ftax  and  hemp.   Flax  fibre  {lAn-wm.  imJa^isstmum)  was  used  as  a 

Fio.  150. 

material  for  textiles  in  the  earliest  times,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the   Egyptian  mummy  cloths,   which  do  not  contain  a  sii^le 


fibre  of  cotton.     Some  of  these  being  so  fine  that  twenty  metres 

>  Uftnoin  Mandi^,  Phil.  Lit.  Soe.  183S. 
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of  thread  weigh  only  one  gramme/  and  a  hundred  hanks  go  to  t 

pound,  the  cloth  having  140  threads  in  the  inch  in  the  wai 

and  about  64  in  the  woof.    Both  flax  and  hemp  plants  {Cannm 

saliva)  must  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  "  retting/'  or  modifi 

fermentation  or  rotting,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  "wai 

retting,"  or  "dew  retting"  or  "  snow  retting."     In  all  cases  t 

fermentation  takes  place,  this    having   for   its    purpose    t 

decomposition  of  the  intercellular  mass,  so  as  to  enable  the  fil 

i  to  be  separated  by  mechanical  means.     Many  plans  have  be 

!  proposed  to  avoid  this  tedious  rotting  process,  but   none  as  j 

i  have  been  successful,  though  a  maceration  in  warm  water  1 

been  adopted  in  some  works,  as  reducing  the  time  of  fenneni 
tion.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1678  Leuwenhoek  showed  tl 
cotton  fibre  could  be  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  fl 
(Fig.  154)  under  the  microscope,  as  the  latter  consists  of  cylind 
cal  fibres  open  at  each  end,  containing  knots.  Hemp  (Fig.  \l 
has  a  similar  structure,  the  fibre,  however,  being  thicker. 


PV^Vst^C 


Fio.  152. 

Juic,  Jute  is  the  fibre  of  two  species  of  CorcJiorus,  vi 
capsidaris  and  olUoriiis,  growing  in  India,  and  especially 
Bengal,  and  only  recently  imported  into  European  market 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  used  from  early  times  in  Ind 
as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  S}Tia.  The  jute  fibre  possesses  a  sill 
lustre,  can  be  easily  dyed,  but  is  not  so  strong  as  flax.  Coi 
siderable  advances  have  lately  been  made  both  in  its  manufactui 
and  its  dyeing,  and  finishing  the  jute  cloth.  The  fibres  can  no 
be  divided  so  finely  that  it  is  capable  of  being  mixed  witli  sill 
though  the  main  use  of  jute  is  in  making  bags,  sacks,  and  oth< 
rougher  articles.  Jute  fibre  is  coloured  a  deeper  yellow  1: 
aniline  sulphate  than  any  other  fibre. 

Manilla  JFcmj),  This  is  the  fibre  of  the  3fii8a  text  His,  or  tl 
wild  plantain  growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Borneo,  Javi 
and  other  trojiical  countries.  This  plant,  which  is  the  non-edibl 
banana,  does  not  flourish  in  all  hot  countries,  though  the  edibl 
banana  grows  luxuriously  throughout  the  tropics.      Tlie   leal 

'  James  Thompson,  *'  Or  the  Mummy  Cloth  of  Kgypt,  witli  some  Obaermtioi 
of  the  Manufactures  of  the  Ancients, '*  Phil.  Mag,  1834,  355  ;  also  Ani^  Ckeit 
rhnnn.  Ixix.  128. 
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stalks  of  the  plant  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  fibre, 
3,200  trees  prcxliicing  about  one  ton.  Manilla  hemp  is  almost 
eitclusively  used  for  ropo  making,  as  the  fibre  la  mufh  stronger 
and  lighter  than  onliuary  hemp. 

BlmcMnff.  Yarn  as  well  as  woven  cloth  has  always  a  greyish 
colour,  and  is  obliged  to  be  bleached  before  it  can  be  use<l  for 
many  purposes.  This  process  was  funneriy  carried  on  in  bleach 
greens,  the  ozonized  atmospheric  oxygen  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sunlight  being  the  active  agent.  Bleaching  powder  isnow 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose  on  the  large  scale '  for  cotton 


gouils,  though  linen  is  still  chiefly  bleached  on  the  green.  {For 
a  description  of  the  theory  of  bleaching  and  of  the  manufacture 
..f  bleaching  powder,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  206.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  200.) 


88o  With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  European  ciWlization,  the  use  of  Egyptian  papyrus, 

'  S*f  «rt,  "B1eichiii){,"Sjinn'»  Sarytlaf.  of  Industrial  Arti,  \<y  HulnliiRl  ;  fea 
Hkeiriw  an  utiele  oil  the  maleruU  uMil  m  Uitile  indiMtripi,  by  Hugo  Mlilkr, 
lltr.  EixtiBitklung.  Chrm,  Indiul.  V"t.  H.  8^. 
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which  was  employed  as  a  writing  material,  diminished,  and  the 
manufacture,  which  had  been  chiefly  carried  on  at  Alexandria, 
soon  ceased. 

For  preparing  the  material,  the  pith  of  the  Papj^rus  anJtir 
quorum,  a  bulrush  growing  on  the  Nile,  was  cut  into  thin 
plates,  laid  lengthways  alongside  one  another,  with  their  edges 
touching,  while  another  layer  was  laid  across  at  right  angles. 
On  moistening  with  warm  water  and  pressing,  the  films  were 
made  to  adhere,  and  the  layers  became  a  compact  sheet.  At 
the  present  day  paper  from  papyrus  is  made  as  a  curiosity  in 
Syracuse,  where  the  manufacture  was  originally  introduced  by 
the  Saracens. 

Paper-making  of  a  more  perfect  kind  was,  however,  carried 
on  by  the  Chinese  some  centuries  before  our  era,  the  hark  of  a 
mulberry- tree  (Broussonetia  papyr^fera)  being  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Other  barks,  cotton  fibres,  and  various  kinds  of 
straw  were  also  used,  and  after  about  a  century,  old  linen  and 
cotton  rags  were  employed  as  paper-making  materials.  The 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  paper-making  spread  from  China  west- 
ward to  the  then  flourishing  towns  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara, 
and  after  the  Mohammedan  conquests  of  Central  Asia,  paper 
was  known  in  all  the  countries  which  they  overran,  and  also  in 
the  Byzantine  Empire  and  Southern  Spain,  whilst  the  Crusaders 
introduced  it  into  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Arabians  manufac- 
tured paper  entirely  from  raw  cotton,  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  of  such  bad  quality  that  in  1221  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  ordered  all  deeds  to  be  written  on  parchment,  and 
those  which  had  been  written  on  paper  to  be  copied  on  parch- 
ment within  two  years.  In  process  of  time  the  discovery  was 
made  that  linen  rags  yield  a  much  stronger  and  more  perma- 
nent paper,  so  that  this  material  has  since  this  time  been  chiefly 
used  for  paper-making.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  this 
material  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  paper,  and  hence  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  convenient  substitute.  It  appears  to  have  been 
forgotten  that  in  China  a  number  of  vegetable  fibres  had  long 
ago  been  used  for  paper-making,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  Matthias  Koops  ^  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  a  paper  from  straw  and  wood,  whicli, 
though  it  possessed  a  yellow  colour,  was  strong  and  of  a  very 

*  Invention  of  Paper:  an   Ilistancal  Account  of  Substances  tchich  havf  hftn 
Used  to  Describe  Events  and  Convey  Idecu%  Loinloii,  1800. 
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permanent  character.^  The  preliminary  treatment  which  straw 
fibre  has  to  undergo  before  it  can  be  made  into  white  paper,  is, 
however,  of  an  expensive  character,  and  the  demand  for  paper 
increasing  enormously,  the  manufacturers  sought  for  a  material 
which  could  be  more  easily  worked  up  than  straw.  This  was 
found  in  the  esparto-grass  (Macrochloa  tenacissima),  which 
grows  wild  over  large  tracts  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  from  Mogador  to  Egypt.  Though  this 
material  was  used  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  natives 
for  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  mats,  &c.,  and  is  even  mentioned 
by  the  Roman  writers  under  the  name  of  spartium,  it  has 
only  been  introduced  within  recent  years  into  England,  where 
it  is  now  very  largely  used  for  paper  making.  The  long  thin 
leaves  of  this  plant  yield  from  forty-seven  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  their  weight  in  paper,  and  in  order  to  purify  the  fibre, 
these  are  boiled,  generally  under  pressure,  with  a  two  per 
cent,  soda  lye,  and,  after  washing,  manufactured  according 
to  the  ordinary  methods.  The  fibre  of  esparto-grass  is  very 
opaque,  standing  in  this  respect  next  to  the  cotton  fibre,  and  it 
yields  a  paper  specially  well  suited  for  printing  fine  woodcuts. 
It  is,  however,  usual  to  mix  the  espai*to-pulp  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  pulp  from  cotton  or  linen  rags,  or  straw. 

Wood  pulp  is  largely  employed  in  paper-making.  For  this 
purpose  a  certain  length  of  fibre  must  be  preserved,  and  hence 
the  wood  is  rubbed  up  into  a  fine  pulp.  Wood  paper  is  some- 
what brittle,  and  never  perfectly  white.  The  presence  of 
lignitied  tissue  can  readily  be  detected  by  the  sulphate  of 
aniline  test  (see  p.  584).  Instead  of  disintegrating  the.  wood 
by  mechanical  means,  chemical  agents  are  frequently  employed 
for  obtaining  the  cellulose,  sawdust  or  shavings  being  heated 
under  considerable  pressure  with  caustic  soda.  In  this  way 
a  soft  mass  of  cellulose  is  obtained,  which,  when  further 
disintegrated,  yields  a  valuable  pulp.  Several  other  methods 
liave  been  proposed  for  converting  wood  or  straw  into  paper 
pulp.  One  of  these  consists  in  macerating  the  disintegrated 
material  for  twelve  hours  with  dilute  milk  of  lime,  and  then 
saturating  the  mixture  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  from  four  to  five  atmospheres ;  after  next  washing  the 
pulp  for  two  hours  with  water,  it  is  treated  under  pressure  with 

*  Accum*8  System  cf  Theoretical  and  Practical  Chemistry ^  published  by  the 
Author  in  1803,  was  priuted  onpajwr  made  from  straw,  wliich  at  the  present  time 
in  in  OS  good  condition  as  the  day  it  was  printed. 
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a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  or  with  one  cc 
taining  0*5  per  cent,  of  aluminium  sulphate,  and  these  ags 
removed  by  washing.  In  paper-making  from  rags  the  fii 
operation  is  that  of  cutting,  effected  either  by  hand  or  machii 
The  rags  are  then  passed  through  a  machine  termed  the  de\ 
or  thrasher,  by  which  the  rags  are  still  further  disintegrate 
They  are  then  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  to  remove  any  grea 
i  they  may  contain,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  washii 

and  rag  engine,  termed  a  Hollander,  because  it  was  invented  1 

the  Dutch.    This  engine  contains  a  rotating  cylinder,  makii 

:1  about  230  revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  filled  with  water  ai 

the  rags,  fresh  water  being  constantly  brought  in  and  the  dir 
water  escaping.  All  the  engines  through  which  the  rags  pa 
up  to  this  state  are  termed  breakers,  and  the  pulp  is  known  i 
half  stuff.  The  next  process  is  that  of  bleaching,  which 
effected  either  by  chlorine  gas  or  by  bleaching  powder,  or  I 
both  of  these  agents  combined. 

After  the  pulp  has  been  bleached  by  either  of  these  methoi 
the  chlorine  must  be  removed  by  careful  washing,  the  apparati 
employed  being  called  a  beating-engine.  As  the  comple* 
removal  of  chlorine  by  mere  washing  is  a  tedious  process,  tl 
addition  to  the  bleached  pulp  of  a  so-called  anti-chlar  is  ofU 
resorted  to.  The  commonest  forms  of  anti-chlor  are  sodiui 
thiosulphate  (hyposulphite  of  soda  of  the  shops)  and  sodiui 
sulphite,  both  these  bodies  are  oxidized  to  sulphates  by  fn 
chlorine  (Vol.  II.  Part  II.  p.  118).  The  pulp  is  then  reat 
to  be  brought  on  to  the  paper-machine.^ 

Japanese  pajyer,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  tenacity, 
manufactured  from  the  long  fibres  of  the  bark  of  the  pap 
mulberry-tree,  whilst  the  so-called  rice-paper  of  the  Chinei 
is  not  prepared  from  rice,  but  from  the  snow-white  pith  ( 
Aral iapapyrif era,  a  small  shrub  only  found  now  in  the  marsl 
forests  of  Formosa. 

88i  The  technical  uses  of  icood  are  generally  so  well  known  \ 
scarcely  to  require  enumeration.  In  chemical  technology  it 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  wood  spirit,  pyroligneous  aci 
&c.,  by  subjecting  it  to  dry  distillation  in  retorts,  when  woo< 
charcoal  is  left  and  gases  evolved,  whilst  the  water  containir 
the  above-named  substances  distils  over  with  wood-tar.  Tl 
composition  of  the  latter  varies  with  the  kind  of  wood  employe^ 

*  For  a  complete  account  of  processes  of  paper-making,  see  Carl  Hofmao 
PraetUal  Treatise  on  Pnjier-makin/f,  Philadelphia,  1873. 
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Thus,  beech-wood  tar  is  distinguished  by  the  amount  of  creosote, 
a  mixture  of  phenol  and  its  methyl  ethers,  substances  belonging 
to  the  aromatic  series,  which  it  yields,  whilst  birch-wood  tar 
possesses  a  peculiar  smell,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Russian  leather.  The  use  of  wood  in  the  preparation  of  wood- 
spirit  and  of  oxalic  acid  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Preservation  of  Wood,  Whilst  pure  cellulose  is  a  very  stable 
body,  wood,  when  placed  in  moist  earth,  moulders  or  rots,  on 
account  of  its  containing  nitrogenous  constituents,  which  give 
rise  to  minute  organisms  favouring  the  process  of  decay.  In 
early  times  surface  carbonization  was  found  to  exert  a  protective 
influence,  and  this  was  long  made  use  of;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  tliis  century  numerous  proposals  were  made  to  prevent  the 
rotting  of  the  wood  by  means  of  chemical  antiseptics.  In  1821 
Davy  and  Knowles  proposed  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  for 
this  purpose,  and  this  suggestion  was  successfully  carried  out  by 
Kyan  in  1832.  Railway-sleepers  are  now  impregnated  with 
heavy  tar-oils,  or  with  zinc  chloride,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
decay.  For  this  purpose  the  dried  sleepers  are  heated  in  air- 
tight boilers,  from  which  the  air  is  pum^ped  out,  and  then  the 
antiseptic  liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  in,  by  which  means  a  perfect 
impregnation  of  the  wood  by  the  liquid  is  eflfected.* 


TUNICIN  (CeH,o06)n 

882  This  substance,  also  known  as  vegetable  cellulose,  is  found 
in  the  mantle  of  ascidia.*  In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  mantle 
is  heated  in  a  Papin's  digester,  then  treated  for  some  time  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  washing  with  water,  boiled  for  some 
days  with  strong  caustic  potash,  and  then  washed,  first  with 
water  anjl  finally  with  alcohol.^ 

Tunicin  retains  the  outward  form  of  the  mantle,  and  is  a  thin 
translucent  mass.  Like  cellulose,  it  gives  the  amyloid  reaction, 
and  dissolves  in  Schweitzer's  reagent. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  an  explosive  nitrate, 
but  it   remains  unaltered  after  boiling  for  some  weeks  with 

^  For  a  complete  account  of  the  chemical  and  technical  properties  and  uses  of 
vogf^uble  fibres,  see  lingo  MuUcr's  article  in  the  second  volume  of  llofmuuu's 
ISericht  Uber  FortschrUU  der  chemiaehen  Industrie. 

^  (/.  Schmidt,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  Iviii.  313 ;  Lowig  and  KoUikcr,  Joum. 
Prakt,  Clum,  xzxvii.  439. 

*  SchafiT,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  clx.  312. 

VOL.   III.  Q  Q* 
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dilute  acids.  It  dissolves,  however,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  solution  boiled  with  water  gives  dextrose.^  Schmidt 
considers  tunicin  to  be  identical  with  vegetable  cellulose,  but 
according  to  Berthelot,  who  gave  to  it  its  name,  tunicin  is  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  fact  that  it  withstands  the  action  of  acids 
more  completely,  and  that  it  is  not  coloured  by  fluoride  of  boron 
in  the  cold,  whilst  cellulose  is  turned  black.^  Schafer,  however, 
is  of  Schmidt's  opinion,  whilst  Berthelot  adheres  to  his  own.^ 
According  to  Luca,  the  skin  of  the  silk-worm,^  as  well  as  that 
of  the  snake,*  contains  cellulose,  convertible  on  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  glucose  ;  and  Virchow  ^  found  a  similar 
cellulose-like  body  in  the  human  brain  and  in  the  diseased 
spleen. 

PECTOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

883  If  the  juice  of  ripe  fruit,  such  as  apples  and  pears,  or  that 
of  fleshy  roots,  such  as  carrots,  beets,  &c.,  be  boiled  in  order  to 
remove  albuminoid  substances,  and  if  then  alcohol  be  added  to 
the  liquid,  a  gelatinous  substance  is  precipitated,  which  can  also 
be  obtained  from  the  bark  of  trees.  This  body,  to  which 
Braconnot^  gave  the  name  of  pectin  (irrjKro^,  curdled),  as 
well  as  the  compounds,  some  of  which  are  acid  bodies,  which 
are  readily  formed  from  it,  have  been  examined  by  other 
chemists,  especially  by  Chodnew  ®  and  Fr(»my.®  These  chemists, 
however,  have  not  obtained  concordant  results,  as  the  former 
gives  for  pectin  the  formula  C23H^2^24»  whilst  Fremy  gives 
CjgHo^Oi^.  According  to  the  latter  chemist,  an  insoluble  com- 
pound termed  pectose  occurs  in  fleshy  roots  and  unripe  fruit, 
and  imparts  to  them  their  hanlness,  and  this  in  tlie  process 
of  ripening,  or  on  boiling  with  acids,  is  converted  into  pectin. 
According  to  Stiide,  pectose  is  a  lime  compound  of  .pectin.*** 
Other  gelatinous  bodies  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalis, 
the  last  product  of  which,  according  to  Fremy,  is  nietapectic 
acid,  CgHi^OiQ,  a  body  which  can  easily  be  obtaineil  bv 
treating  the  root  with  milk  of  lime.^^  Scheibler,  however, 
finds  that  this  body  is  identical  with  arable  acid,  being  formeil 

*  Franchimont,  Ber.  DeiUsch.  Chem.  Ges,  xii.  1938. 

»  Ann.  Chim,  Phy^.  [3],  Ivi.  140.  »  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  xviiL  9 

*  Jdhresb,  1861,  721.  »  Ibid.  1863,  651.  «  Ibid.  1853,  592. 
'  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  1.  376.                            •  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  li.  355, 

*  Ann.  Chin,  Phys.  [3],  xxiv.  9.  ^®  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharrti.  cxxxL'244. 
"  Compt.  Rmd.  xlix.  561. 
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from  the  metarabin  contained  in  beetroot.^  It  is,  however, 
probably  formed  from  the  parabin  which  Reichardt  found  to 
exist  in  beetroot,  and  which  probably  is  one  of  the  pectous 
substances  described  by  Fn5my.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  body  must  be  placed  amongst  the  gums. 


DIBASIC  ACIDS,  CeHioOg. 

884  Saccharic  Acid.  This  name  was  first  applied  by  Scheele  * 
to  an  acid  which  he  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cane-sugar  with 
nitric  acid,  and  which  he  aft3rwards  found  to  be  ordinary 
oxalic  acid.  In  1785  he  observed  that,  together  with  this, 
another  acid  occurred,  which  he  considered  to  be  malic  acid. 
In  1830  TrommsdorfF  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  the  case,*  apd 
Guerin  Varry,  who  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  termed  the 
new  acid  "  a^ide  oxalhydriquel'  as  in  his  opinion  it  might  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  oxalic  acid  and  hydrogen.*  Erdmann 
considered  it  to  be  an  isomeride  of  tartaric  acid,  and  therefore 
termed  it  mctatartaric  acid,*  whilst  Hess,  in  1837,  correctly 
determined  its  constitution  and  gave  to  it  Scheele  s  original  name 
of  saccharic  acid.^  It  was  afterwards  further  examined  by 
Thaulow,^  Liebig,^  and  Heintz.*  It  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid,  not  only  upon  sugar,  but  also  upon  mannite, 
dextrose,  laevulose,  trehalose,  melizitose,  dextrin,  IsBvulin,  starch, 
and  milk-sugar.  The  last  named  yields  at  the  same  time  the 
isomeric  mucic  acid. 

For  the  preparation  of  saccharic  acid  2  parts  of  sugar,  are 
heated  with  7  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*27  until 
an  evolution  of  gas  sets  in,  whereupon  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
cool  down  to  60°  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  until  it 
begins  to  turn  brown.  The  solution  is  next  slightly  diluted 
with  water  and  removed  from  the  separated  oxalic  acid ;  it  is 
then  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  acetic  acid  added 
until  the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  the  acid.  On  standing  for 
some  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months,  crystals  of  the  acid  potassium 
salt  separate  out.     From  the  mother-liquor  a  further  crop  of 

•  BfT.  DeiUsch.  Chem,  Gea.  vL  612.  '  Ojnirc.  ii.  203. 

•  Ann.  Pharm.  xxx.  86.  *  Ann,  Pharm.  xxx.  24. 

•  Joum.  Prak't.  Chnn,  ix.  257.  •  Ann,  Phann.  xxvi.  1  ;  xxx.  302. 
'  Ih.  xxvii.  113.                              •  lb.  xxx.  313 ;  xxxiii.  117  ;  oxiii.  4. 

"  Joum.  Pnikt.  Chem,  Ixxiv.  474  ;  Ixxvi.  246  ;  Ixxxi.  134. 
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the  crystals  is  obtained  on  evaporation,  but  these  are  mixed 
with  potassium  oxalate.  To  remove  the  latter  the  mixed  salts 
are  dissolved  in  warm  water  containing  acetic  acid,  the  solution 
precipitated  with  calcium  chloride,  the  filtrate  supersaturated 
with  ammonia,  and  then  evaporated.  The  calcium  salt  thus 
obtained  is  next  transformed  into  the  acid  potassium  salt,  and 
this  is  purified  by  recrystallization.  This  is  then  converted  into 
the  normal  salt  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  a  salt  of 
cadmium.  The  well-washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath.  Tlio  residue  on  drying  in  a  vacuum  over  sulpliuric  acid 
forms  a  brittle  amorphous  mass,  which  becomes  sticky  in  the  air. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  possesses  a  strongly 
acid  taste.  On  further  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  first 
tartaric  acid  together  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  raceniic  acid 
(Hornemann) : 

CH(OH).CH(OH).CO,H 

+   20,  = 


CH(0H).CH(0H).C02H 
CH(0H).C02H 


+    2CO2  +   2H2O. 
CH(0H).C0,H 

Saccharic  acid  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  somtion  with  deposi- 
tion of  a  metallic  mirror.  When  heated  with  phosphorus  and 
hydriodic  acid  to  140' — 150°  it  yields  adipic  acid  C^Hg(C02H).„ 
together  Avith  other  products. 

Saccharatcs,  The  normal  alkali  salts  are  deliquescent,  whilst 
the  acid  salts  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  crystallize 
well.  Acid  Pofamum  Sdccharate,  C^HjjKOg,  forms  rhombic 
crystals,  soluble  at  7°  in  80  parts  of  water.  Normal  Calcium 
SttccluirnU\  CgllgCaOg  +  H.^,  forms  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
which  from  hot  water  crystallizes  in  rhombic  microscopic  prisms; 
these  are  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolve  readily 
in  a  solution  of  the  free  acid.  Normal  Cadviium  Sacc7tarcU<\ 
CgHgC(l(\,  separates  from  a  cold  solution  in  flocculae  which  are 
difficult  to  wash  ;  wliilst  from  a  boiling  solution  of  the  potassium 
salt  it  is  precipitated  by  cadmium  sulphate  in  the  form  of  niiscro- 
scopic  needles.  lAdd  Saccharatr,  CyH^PbOg,  is  obtiiined  as  a 
curdy  precipitate  when  sugar  of  lead  is  adde<l  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  the  potassium  salt  containing  acetic  acid.     If  the  precipitation 
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be  effected  in  neutral  solution,  the  hydrogen  of  the  whole  of 
the  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  lead,  and  the  salt  C^H^PbjOg  is 
obtained,  and  this  was  formerly  considered  to  indicate  that 
saccharic  acid  was  hexabasic. 

Ethyl  Saccharate,  ^^^{C^^fi^>  When  hydrochloric  acid  is 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  calcium  saccharate  and  alcohol,  rhombic 
prisms  of  the  compound  20^113(02115)203  +  OaOlg  are  formed, 
and  these  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water  with  formation  of 
alcohol  and  saccharic  acid.  If,  however,  they  be  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  the  solution  precipitated  ydth 
sodium  sulphate  and  alcohol,  and  then  evaporated  in  a  vacuum, 
ethyl  saccharate  remains  behind.  This  may  be  extracted  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution 
the  compound  remains  as  a  crystalline  mass  possessing  a  bitter 
taste.  If  the  calcium  chloride  compound  be  treated  in  the 
cold  with  acetyl  chloride,  the  acetate,  Q^^(Si^jd)Ji^G^^fi^,  is 
obtained,  and  this  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  tables  which 
melt  at  61°.^ 

Saccharamide,  0 JI^(OH)^(OO.NH2)2,  is  an  amorphous  powder, 
obtained  by  passing  ammonia  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethyl 
saccharate.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  on  boiling  its  solution 
is  transformed  into  ammonium  saccharate. 


Mucic  Acid. 

885  This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with  saccharic  acid, 
was  first  prepared  in  1780  by  Scheele,  who  obtained  it  together 
with  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  milk-sugar. 
In  1785  he  found  that  this  acid,  which  he  termed  acidum 
sacc/tarilactis  or  adduiii  galactosaccharinum,  may  also  be  obtained 
from  gum  tragacanth,  whilst  Foun^roy  and  Vauquelin  pointed 
out  that  it  may  likewise  be  pbtaincd  from  other  kinds  of  gums 
and  mucilages,  and  hence  they  termed  it  acide  miiqiiaix,  whic.i 
name  was  afterwards  changed  to  acide  inuciq^ie.  In  addition  to 
the  above  compounds,  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
dulcite,  melitosc,  and  galactose,  which,  as  we  know,  is  formed 
together  with  dextrose  by  the  action  of  acids  on  milk-sugar ; 
this  latter  being,  therefore,  the  only  carbohydrate  which  yields 
at  the  same  time  both  nmcic  and  saccharic  acids. 

*  llultzJT,  Ann,  Chan.  Vharm,  ex  ix.  241. 
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Mucic  ax^id  was  first  more  closely  examined  by  Malaguti  ^  aud 
by  Pelouze  and  Liebig.^ 

For  its  preparation,  1  part  of  milk-sugar  and  4  parts  of 
common  nitric  acid  are  warmed  together,  when  a  violent  evohi- 
tion  of  red  vapours  takes  place.  When  this  has  ceased,  the 
mixture  is  boiled  for  a  short  time,  and,  after  cooling,  the  separated 
mucic  acid  is  filtered  off.  A  further  quantity  is  obtained  from 
the  mother-liquor  on  evaporation.* 

Mucic  acid  forms  a  pulverulent  crystalline  powder,  consisting 
of  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
dissolves  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
On  further  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  is  first  converted  into 
racemic  acid  (Hornemann),  and  on  heating  with  phosphorus  and 
hydriodic  acid  it  forms  some  adipic  acid.* 

Mvjcates.  These  salts  are  distinguished  from  the  saccharates  by 
the  fact  thaf  their  normal  alkali  salts  are  less  soluble  in  water 
than  the  corresponding  acid  salts,  which  crystallize  well.  The 
salts  of  the  other  metals  are  either  insoluble  or  slightly  soluble. 
They  have  been  examined  by  Malaguti,  Hagen,  and  Johnson. 
When  mucic  acid  is  boiled  with  sugar  of  lead,  the  salt, 
CflH^PbgOj^,  is  formed. 

Ethijl  Mucate,  CQliQ{C^^^2^s>  ^^  obtained  by  Malaguti  by 
warming  together  1  part  of  mucic  acid  and  4  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  liquid  began  to  blacken,  and  then,  after  standing 
twelve  hours,  adding  4  parts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'814. 
The  crystals  which  separated  after  standing  for  twenty- four  hours 
were  then  purified  byrecrystallization.  Ethyl  mucate  is  not  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  mucic  acid  and 
alcoliol  (Limpricht).  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  which 
melt  at  158°  witli  decomposition,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water  and  alcohol.  It  dissolves  at  20°  in  44  parts  of  water, 
whilst  at  IS'S  it  requires  for  solution  156  parts  of  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0*814. 

When  heated  with  acetyl  chloride  to  100°,  the  acetate, 
0^114(021130)4(02115)208,  is  formed,  and  this  crystallizes  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  needles,  which  melt  at  177V 

Mhyl  Mucic  Acid,  CqHq(02H5)08,  is  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  impure  normal  salt  (Malaguti),  or  when  the  pure 

1  Ann.  Chinu  Phys.  [2],  Ix.  195  ;  Ixiii.  131. 

^  Ann,  Pharm.  xix.  258  ;  xxvi.  160  ;  cxiii.  1. 

^  Schwanert,  i6.  cxvi.  265  ;  see  also  Limpricht,  ib,  clxv.  253. 

■*  Crum-Browii,  Ann.  Chmi.  Pharm.  cxxv.  19. 

^  Werigo,  Atui.  Chcm.  Pharm,  cxxix.  195. 
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compound  is  boiled  with  water  (Limpricht).  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  lustrous  needles, 
containing  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  which 
melt  below  100°  to  a  glassy  hygroscopic  mass. 

Mucamide,  0^114(0 H)^(CO.NH2)2,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  the  ethyl  salt.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  crystallizes  from  this  solution  in  microscopic 
rhombic  pyramids  or  tables,  which  do  not  dissolve  either  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  * 

886  Paramiicic  Jtcid  was  obtained  by  Laugier  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  mucic  acid  in  boiling  water.^  In  order  to  purify  it 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously.^ It  forms  crystalline  crusts  composed  of  rectangular 
tables.  Its  taste  is  more  strongly  acid  than  that  of  mucic  acid, 
and  it  also  dissolves  more  readily  in  water  than  the  latter  acid. 
It  is  again  converted  into  mucic  acid  when  it  is  attempted  to  re- 
crystallize  it  from  hot  water.  The  salts  of  paramucic  acid  (with 
the  exception  of  the  normal  ammonium  salt)  dissolve  more 
readily  in  water  than  those  of  mucic  acid,  into  which  latter 
they  are  converted  on  boiling  with  water. 

When  mucic  acid  is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 
the  following  reaction  takes  place  :  * 

C,H,(0H),(C0.0H)2  +  6PCI5  = 
C.HaClaCCOCl)^  +  6POCI3  4  8HC1. 

The  same  chloride  is  also  formed  in  a  corresponding  way  from 
acid  potassium  saccharate.^  From  its  solution  in  carbon  disul- 
phide  it  separates  in  large  crystals.^  It  is  decomposed  by  water 
with  formation  of  chlormuconic  acid,  0^112012(00.011)2,  and  from 
boiling  water  this  latter  acid  crystallizes  in  long  white  needles. 
On  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  decomposed  with  forma- 
tion of  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  (Limpricht). 

By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  it  is  trans- 
formed into  hydromuconic  acid,  0^11^(00211)2,  which  crystallizes 
from  hot  water  in  long  needles,  melting  at  195"*.  If,  how- 
ever, an  excess  of  sodium  amalgam  be  employed,  adipic  acid 

'  Malagiifi,  Compt.  Jtend.  xxii.  854. 

-  Ann.  Chim.  Ixxii  81. 

'*  Malaguti,  Ann.  Chim,  Phya.  Ix.  197. 

^  r  j^s•Bordat,  Ann,  Chem,  Fharm,  c.  825 ;  Bode,  ib.  cxxxii.  95. 

''  Uell,  Ber,  DaUseh.  Chem,  Gts,  xii.  1274 ;  De  la  Motte,  ih.  xii.  1571. 

*■'  Wichelhans,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  250. 
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C^H^{G02R)2,  is  produced.  Hydromuconic  acid  unites  with 
bromine  to  form  dibromadipic  add,  C^HgBr2(C02H)j,  which 
crystallizes  in  needles,  and  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  the 
hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  last-named  acid,  it  is  transformed 
into  mxuionic  acid,  C^HgO^.  This  is  a  monobasic  acid,  and  it 
forms  large  crystals  which  exhibit  numerous  faces,  and  probably 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system;  It  melts  at  a  little  above 
100^  and  on  boiling  with  baryta-water  decomposes  into  acetic 
acid,  succinic  acid,  carbon  dioxide^  and  another  acid  which  has 
not  been  further  examined. 

Muconic  acid  is  monobasic  and  homologous  with  aconic  add. 
From  its  products  of  decomposition  it  may  be  assumed  that  its 
constitution  is  probably  the  following : 

CO  C.CH,.CH2.C0jH. 

\CH  ^ 

887  Dehydromucic  Acid,  C^jd{CO^B^^,  is  formed  in  smaller 
quantity,  together  with  pyromucic  acid,  C4H30(C02H),  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  mucic  acid.^  A  better  yield  is  obtained  by 
heating  mucic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,^  or  with  hydrobromic 
acid.^  According  to  Klinkhardt  it  may  be  prepared  in  largest 
quantity  when  equal  parts  of  mucic  acid,  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid  are  heated  together  for 
eight  hours  to  150°.  In  this  reaction  other  products  are  also 
formed,  amongst  which  are  carbon  dioxide  and  diplienylene 
oxide,  CjoH^O,  a  compound  belonging  to  the  aromatic  group  : 

^CeHjoOg  =  CcH.O,  +  CigHaO  +  GCOg  -h  14n.O. 

Dehydfomucic  acid  dissolves  but  slightly  in  cold  water  ;  it  is 
more  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  from  this 
solution  in  lustrous  needles  or  laminsB,  which  may  be  sublimed 
by  careful  heating.  If,  however,  the  acid  be  quickly  heated,  it 
decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  pyromucic  acid.  When  its 
aqueous  solution  is  shaken  up  with  bromine  water,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  fumaric  acid,  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved  : 

C^H.O,,  -f  3H2O  -f  8Br2  =  C,H,0,  +  SCO.,  +  GHBr. 

1  KliakliArdt,  JoUrn.  Prakt.  Ch^m,  [2],  Ixv.  V. 

^  Ileinzcliimnn,  1acI>,  Ann,  cxciii.  187. 

*  Seelig,  7A/\  DcUtsch.  Chan.  6V.v.  xii.  lOSl. 
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It  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  forming  salts  which  crystallize  well. 
It  is  a  characteristic  reaction  that  its  aqueous  solution  on 
addition  of  ferric  chloride  quickly  solidifies  to  a  transparent 
gelatinous  mass. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  it  yields  two  iso- 
meric acids,  C\H40(C02*H)2,  which  may  be  separated  from  one 
another  by  taking  advantage  of  the  different  solubilities  of  their 
barium  salts.  The  one  of  these  acids  crystallizes  in  thin 
tablets,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  melt 
at  144^  The  other  acid  forms  large  hard  crystals,  which  contain 
one  molecule  of  water,  this  being  given  off  on  heating.  The 
anhydrous  acid  melts  at  173°  (Seeli<i) 


FURFURYL  GROUP. 

888  Farfurol,  or  Farfuraldehyde,  C4H3O.COH,  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Dobereiner,  who  obtained  it,  together  with  formic  acid, 
by  the  distillation  of  sugar  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide,  and  he  termed  it  artificial  oil  of  ants.^ 

Stenhouse  then  found  that  this  compound  is  also  produced 
when  flour  or  sawdust  is  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  he  ascertained  its  composition.*  It  was  observed  by  Fownes 
that  this  substance  may  be  got  in  largest  quantity  fix>ni  bran, 
and  on  this  account  he  termed  the  oily  liquid,  furfurol  {furfur, 
bran,  and  oleum,  oil).^ 

It  is  also  formed  when  bran  is  distilled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  zinc  chloride,*  or  when,  in  the  prej)aration  of 
garancin,  madder  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.*  Further, 
it  is  produced,  together  with  other  products,  when  wood  is 
heated  with  water  to  198°.^  It  is  found  in  fusel  oil,"  in  the 
distillation -products  of  sugar  and  of  wood,^  being  present  in 
especially  large  quantity  if  the  latter  be  not  heated  above  200^ 

Preparation,  Furfurol  is  best  obtained  from  bran,  which 
contains  a  pecuhar  substance  giving  elasticity  to  the  husk  of 
the  grain.®  This  is  soluble  in  potash  lye  and  in  boiling  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  in  the  latter  solution  it  is  at  first  trans- 
formed into  a  saccharine  substance,  which  on  distillation  yields 
furfurol.  ^^ 

To  prepare  furfurol,  one  part  of  bran  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  three  parts  of  water,  and  dis- 
tilled until  three  parts  have  passed  over.      The   distillate    is 

*  Schweigg.  Joum.  Ixiii.  368.  '  Phil.  Mag.  xviii.  122  ;  xxxvii.  226. 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1845,  253.  *  Babo,  Ann,  Chcm,  Phann,  Ixxxv.  100. 
'^  Stenhouso,  ih.  clvi.  197. 

«  Greville  Williams,  Chcm.  Newx,  xxvi.  231,  293. 

7  Foretor,  Bcr.  Daitsch,  Chrm.  (Jes.  xv.  230  ;  Jorisson,  ih,  574. 

*  Vblokel,  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  65  ;  Ixxxvi.  ^%, 
^  Heill,  Per.  DcuUtch.  Chan.  Ocs.  x.  936. 

**  Gudkow,  Zcitsch.  Chan.  1870,  360. 
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neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  after  addition  of  common 
salt,  one  half  of  the  liquid  is  distilled  oflF,  and  then  rectified,  in 
which  operation  the  furfurol  passes  over  first  mixed  with  water. 
To  purify  the  product,  it  is  treated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  from  time  to  time  potassium  dichromate  is  added  in 
very  small  quantities;  it  is  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride 
and  after  this  distilled,^  The  yield  amounts  to  about  three  per 
cent,  of  the  bran  taken. 

Furfurol  is  an  oily  liquid  which  has  a  smell  resembling  at  the 
same  time  both  bitter  almond  oil,  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  but  less 
pleasant  than  these,  whilst  in  taste  it  resembles  the  last-named 
oil.  It  boils  at  IGV  and  has  a  specific  gravity  at  IS^'b  of 
1*1636.  It  is  soluble  in  12  parts  of  water,  and  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  darkens  in  colour  and 
finally  is  transformed  into  a  tarry  mass.  Like  other  aldehydes 
it  unites  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  forming  a  compound  which 
crystallizes  in  scales.^  Silver  oxide  oxidizes  it  to  pyromucic 
acid,*  which  latter  is  also  formed,  together  with  furfuryl  alcohol, 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  furfurol ;  * 

2C,H,02  +  KOH  =  C.HaKOg  +  C^H^O^. 

889  Furfuryl  Alcohol,  C^HgO.CHg.OH,  which  is  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  on  furfurol,^  has  not 
yet  been  prepared  in  the  pure  state,  as  on  heating,  it  for  the 
most  part  loses  water  and  is  changed  to  a  resinous  mass,  this 
transformation  also  occurring  when  it  is  attempted  to  distil  it  in 
a  vacuum  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  On  keeping,  it  passes 
into  a  pasty  mass,  whilst  acids  at  once  transform  it  into  a  red 
resinous  body 

Fur/uramide,  (C4HjO.CH)jN2,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  ammonia  on  furfurol,  and  for  its  preparation  the 
aqueous  distillate  obtained  in  making  furfurol  may  conveniently 
be  employed.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  thin  needles,  which  melt  at  117°.  When  treated 
with  acids,  it  decomposes  into  ammonia  and  furfurol. 

Furfurin  is  an  isomeride  of  furfuramide  and  is  obtained  by 
rdding  the  latter  body  to  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash,^ 
or  by  heating  it  alone  to  110^—1207 

*  Stcnhousc,  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm.  clvi.  198. 

2  Schwanert,  Ann,  Chan.  Pharm.  cxvl  268.  >  Schwanert,  ib.  257. 

*  Ulrich,  ZeiUch,  Cfum.  1861,  188  ;  Limpricht.  Ann.  Chem.  Phann,  cIxy,  279. 
'  Bi'ilfltein  ami  Sohinelz,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  Suppl.  iiL  275. 

«  FowDPfl,  Phi/.  TranJt.  1845.  253 ;  Ann,  Chan.  Pharm.  liv.  55. 
"  HtTtagirini,  ih.  Ixxxviii.  128. 
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To  purify  the  product  it  is  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  the  acid  oxalate 
which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  boiling  solution 
of  this  salt  is  then  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal  and  after- 
wards decomposed  by  ammonia.  Furfurin  dissolves  in  4,800 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  135  parts  of  boiling  water,  crystalliziDg 
out  on  cooling  in  small  rhombic  prisms  which  melt  at  116^^ 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  possesses  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  is  a  monacid  base  whose  salts  crystallize  welL' 

When  heated  with  ethyl  iodide  it  yields  ethyl  furfuri%y 
^i5^ii(^2H6)^2^s»  which,  when  the  resulting  iodide  is  de- 
composed with  silver  oxide  and  the  solution  evaporated, 
remains  behind  as  a  syrup.*  When  furfurin  is  wanned 
with  acetic  anhydride  it  is  tmnsformed  into  acetyl  furfurin, 
^i5^ii(^2^3^)^2^3»  which  forms  a  crystalline  mass  insoluble 
in  water,  and  not  attacked  by  either  ethyl  iodide  or  nitrogen 
trioxide  (R.  Schiflf). 

By  mixing  very  dilute  solutions  of  furfurin  sulphate  bhA 
potassium  nitrite,  nitrosofurfitrin,  ^^i^nQ^O^^jd^,  is  obtained, 
which  yields  crystals  melting  at  112°.* 

Furfurin  is  an  imido-base,  and  is  probably  produced  from 
furfuramidc  in  the  following  way  : 

C.HgO.CHUN.  C,H30.C(NH). 

)CH.C,H30  =  1 1  >CH.aH,0. 

C.HgO.CHZN^  C,H30.C(NH)/ 

According  to  this  formula  it  would  contain  two  imido-groups, 
whilst  its  derivates  only  indicate  the  existence  of  one  such 
group.  But  it  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  in  dietbyl-urea 
only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  two  imido-groups  can  be 
replaced  by  nitroxyl.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  furfurin 
has   the  following  constitution : 

C.HgO.CH— NH 

^CH.C.HgO 
C.HgO.C  ZN 

890  Condensation  products  of  Furfurol.  From  the  above  de- 
scription of  the  compounds  of  furfurol  it  will  be  seen  that  this 

\  R.  Schiff,  Bcr.  Deutsch.  Chem,  Ges.  x.  1186. 

-  Swaiibcrg  uml  Bergstrand,  Joum.  Prakl.  Chem.  Ixvi.  220. 

'  Davidson,  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Mag.  (1855)  ii.  284. 

■»  11.  Schiff,  Bcr.  DciUsch.  Chrm.  Gcs.  xi.  1250. 
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body  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  aldehyde  of  benzoic  acid 
which  constitutes  the  principal  constituent  of  bitter  almond  oil. 
Like  this  latter  substance,  it  yields  condensation  products,  and 
these  have  been  examined  by  E.  Fischer,  who  has  given  them 
names  analogous  to  those  of  the  well-known  derivatives  of 
benzoic  aldehyde.^ 

Faro'in,  Ci^HgOg,  is  produced  by  boiling  furfurol  with  dilute 
alcohol  and  potassium  cyanide.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water 
in  fine  prisms,  which  melt  at  135^  and  dissolve  in  caustic  soda 
solution  yielding  a  deeply  coloured  dark-red  liquid,  which  by 
reflected  light  has  a  bluish-green  colour.  This  solution  becomes 
colourless  in  the  air  from  the  formation  of  furil.  When  boiled 
with  acetic  anhydride,  acetyl-furo'in,  G^Q^{Gfijd)0^  is  pro- 
duced, and  this  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  needles  melting  at 
76—77°. 

The  following  equation  explains  the  formation  of  furoin : 

C^HjCCOH         C.HjO.CO 

C.HjO.COH         C,H30.CH.0H 

Furil,  CiqH^O^,  is  formed  when  a  current  of  air  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  furoin  in  dilute  alcohol  : 

CJIaO.CO  C.HgO.CO 

I  +  O  =  I       +  H,0. 

C.HjO.CII.OH  C.HaO.CO 

It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol 
in  golden  yellow  needles  which  melt  at  162^  It  unites  with 
bromine  to  form  furil  octobromide,  Cj^HeBr^jO^,  which  yields 
yellow  crystals,  and  on  heating  is  transformed  into  dibrom/urU, 
C^qH^Bt^O^,  This  last-named  body  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol 
in  golden  yellow  laminae,  which  melt  at  ISS*" — 184**,  and  sublime 
without  decomposition. 

Pyromucic  Acid,  C^HgO.COoH. 

891  Scht^elo  observed  in  1780,  that  when  mucic  acid  is 
heated  it  yields  an  acid  sublimate,  the  vapour  of  which 
possesses  a  penetrating  odour,  resembling  that  of  benzoic  or 
succinic  acid.  Trommsdorff  assumed  that  acetic,  pyrotartaric 
and  succinic  acids  are  thus  formed,  but  Houton-Labillnrdifere 
showed  that  tlie  sublimed  acid  is  a  new  compound.  The  dry 
distillation  of  mucic  acid  is  not  a  method  which  can  be  rccom- 

*  ^n».  Chan,  PJiarm.  ccxi.  214. 
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mended  for  the  preparation  of  pyromucic  acid,  as  by-prodacts 
are  formed,  and  consequently  the  yield  of  the  acid  is  smalL  If 
furfurol  be  oxidized  with  silver  oxide,  about  14  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  the  acid  is  formed,  whereas  if  alcoholic 
caustic  potash  be  employed  the  yield  amounts  to  33  per  cent 
Hence  in  order  to  prepare  this  acid,  furfurol  is  niixed  with  a 
rather  dilute  solution  of  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  mixture 
repeatedly  exhausted  with  ether  to  remove  furfuryl  alcohoL 
The  potassium  pyromucate  is  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  a  resin  being  left  behind.  The  filtrate  is  next  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  white  pyromucic  acid  separates  out 
on  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  whilst  that  remaining  in 
solution  is  obtained  by  shaking  up  with  ether  (Limpricht). 

Pyromucic  acid  dissolves  in  28  parts  of  water  at  15**  and  in 
4  parts  at  the  boiling  point ;  it  crystallizes  in  long  plates  which 
melt  at  134"*,  but  sublime  at  lOO""  in  needles. 

The  Pyromucates}  The  salts  of  pyromucic  acid  are  nearly  all 
soluble  in  water,  and  like  the  acid  itself  give  a  red  precipitate 
with  ferric  chloride. 

Ethyl  Pyromiccate,  C^^O^(C^i),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.*  It 
crystallizes  in  tables,  which  melt  at  34"*  and  are  insoluble  in 
water;  it  boils  at  between  208°  and  210°,  and  it  is  not  attacked 
by  acetyl  chloride.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  *the  amide, 
C4H30.CO.NH2,3  which  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  chloride 
C4H3O.COCI.*  The  last  named  compound  is  a  pungent-smelling 
liquid,  which  has  not  been  prepared  in  the  pure  state.^  The  amide 
forms  warty  crystals,  which  easily  sublime  in  tablets  resembling 
those  of  benzoic  acid,  and  melt  at  142°.  When  distilled  with 
phosphonis  pentachloride  ^  or  phosphorus  pentoxide,^  furfur- 
onitril,  C4H3O.CN,  is  formed,  a  liquid  smelling  like  benzonitril 
and  boiling  at  147°.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  furfurylamin,  C4H3.CH0.NH2.  This  is  a 
powerfully  refracting  liquid,  smelling  like  coniin,  and  boiling 
at  147°. 

892  Addition  Products  of  Pyromucic  Acid.  When  the  acid  is 
exposed  to  the  vapours  of  dry  bromine,  a  tetrabromide  is  forme^l, 

*  Beilstein  and  Schmelz,  Aim.    Chem,  Pharm.  Suppl.  iii.  285. 

*  Malaguti,  ib.  xxv.  276 ;  SchifF  and  Tasssinari,  Bcr.  DeiUsch,  Chem.  0<s.  xi 
1S40.  *  Schwanert,  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm,  cxvL  282. 

*  Li^s-Bodart,  Compt.  Rend,  xlviii.  391. 

^  Iiimi»richt  and  Rohde,  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  clxv.  280, 

c  Wallach,  Liebigs  Ann.  ccxiv.  227,  761. 

7  Ciamician  and  Dennstedt,  ib.  1058.        '  Ciamiciau  and  Dcnnstcdt,  ib.  1475. 
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CgH^Br^Oj,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water  and  separates  in  well- 
formed  cystals  from  its  solution  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
petroleum  spirit  Reducing  agents  re-convert  it  readily  into 
pyromucic  acid,  whilst  chromic  acid  solution  oxidizes  it  to 
dibromsuccinic  acid.  Ethyl  pyromucate  also  combines  with  four 
atoms  of  bromine ;  the  compound  separating  out  from  chloroform 
in  colourless  crystals,  which  melt  at  from  46**  to  48°  and  decom- 
pose at  a  higher  temperature,  becoming  easily  reduced  again  to 
ethyl  pyromucate.^  The  ethereal  salt  combines  also  with  four 
atoms  of  chlorine,  when  a  transparent  syrup  is  obtained  having 
a  pleasant  smell  of  the  wood  of  the  allspice  tree  {Calycanthm 
floridus).^ 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  pyromucic  acid  is  saturated  with 
chlorine,  mucochloric  acid  is  obtained  :  ^ 

C^H.Oj  +  2H2O  +  4CI2  =  C^HgClgOa  +  CO2  +  6HC1. 

It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  rhombic  tablets,  which  melt 
at  125^  Aqueous  alkalis  decompose  it  in  the  cold  into  formic 
and  a-dichloracrylic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  pyromucic 
acid,  a  compound  is  first  formed  to  which  Limpricht  has  given 
the  name  of  aldehyde  of  fumaric  acid  : 

C^H.Oj  +  2Br2  +  2Hfi  =  C^H^Oj  +  CO^  +  4HBr. 

This  forms  a  syrup,  from  which  crystals  separate  on  standing. 
It  is  a  monobasic  acid  which  on  oxidation  is  transformed  into 
fumaric  acid  ;  *  its  constitution  being,  therefore,  the  following : 

COH 
CO.OH. 

By  the  action  of  an  excess  of  bromine  mvcolromie  acid, 
C4H2Br20^,  is  formed,  and  this  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
glistening  laminae  which  melt  at  120°.^  When  treated  with 
water  and  caustic  baryta,  it  yields  /S-dibromacrylic  acid  and 
brompropiolic  acid.*  Oxidizing  agents  transform  it  into  dibrom- 
nialeic  acid ;  ^ 

^2^^«  {  co,H  +  ^  =  ^'^""^  {  coin. 

^  Tonnics,  B^r.  DeuUeh.  Chem,  Oes.  xi.  1085. 

'  Malaj^ti,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm.  xxv.  279  ;  xxzii.  41. 

'  Scbinelz  and  BeilHtein,  ih.  Suppl.  iii.  279. 

*  IJinpricht,  Ann,  Chcm.  Pharrn,  clxv.  285  ;  Baeycr,  Ber,  Dcufsch,  Chem.  Ocs, 
X.  1361. 

^  Beilstein  ami  Schmelz,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  Suppl.  iii.  276  ;  Limpricht,  ib, 
clxv.  293.  •  Hill  and  Jackson,  Ber,  DeiUsch.  Chtm,  Ges,  xi.  1671. 

"  Hill,  I*,  xiii.  734. 
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Substitution  Products  of  Pyromucic  Acid. 

893  Monobrompyromiicic  Acid,  CgHgBrOj.  When  ethyl  pyro- 
mucato  is  combiDed  with  two  atoms  of  bromine  and  the  product 
then  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  two  acids  of  the  above  com- 
position are  formed.  Of  these  one  forms  glistening  scales  which 
melt  at  180'',  and  are  almost  insoluble  in  cold  and  dissolve 
but  little  in  hot  water.  The  second  acid  is  easily  soluble  and 
crystallizes  in  thin  needles,  which  melt  between  156**  and  157**. 
Wlien  boiled  with  acidulated  water  this  is  gradually  transformed 
into  the  first-named  acid.^ 

Dibromijyromucic  Add,  CgHgBrgOg,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  tetrabromide  of  pyromucic  acid.  It 
ciystallizes  in  small  scales  which  melt  at  184** — -186^  and 
sublime  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  not  attacked  by  a 
boiling  solution  of  chromic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  bromine 
water  with  evolution  of  carbonic  dioxide  and  formation  of  the 
aldehyde  of  mucobromic  acid,  C^HgBrjOg,  a  substance  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallizing  from  ether  in  concentrically 
grouped  needles  which  melt  at  88^  When  warmed  with 
chromic  acid  solution,  or  if  bromine  be  led  into  its  boiling 
aqueous  solution,  it  is  oxidized  to  mucobromic  acid.* 

SulpliopyrormLcic  Add,  C5H303(S03H),  is  obtained  by  treating 
pyromucic  acid  with  sulpliur  trioxide,  and  yields  a  barium  salt, 
(C5H303)2(S03)oBa,  which  does  not  crystallize  well.' 

Nitropyromucic  Add,  Q^^(^0^0^,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on 
dihydromucic  acid : 

C,H20(CO,H)2  +  NO2.OH  =  C.H^CNOOO.CO^H  +  H^O  +  CO. 

It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  crystallizes  in  transparent,  yellow,  rectangular  prisms  or 
tables  which  melt  at  183^  By  the  action  of  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  is  transformed  into  succinic  acid :  * 


s- 


C,H3(N0,)0.C0,H  +  2H,  +  H,0  =  C,H,(CO,H),  +  CO3  +  NH 

894  Tetrol,  C^H^O.  This  compound,  which  is  also  known  as  te- 
irapliciiol  orfitrfuran,  is  produced  by  heating  barium  pyromucate 

*  SchifT  and  Tassinari,  Bcr.  DcuMi.  Chcm.  Ges.  xi.  842  ;  1840. 
-  Tonnu's,  llrr.  IkutscK  Chcm.  Ges.  xi.  1088  ;  xii.  1202. 

*  Schwanert,  Ann.  Chcm.  Phann.  cxvL  2C8. 

^  Klinkhardt,  Jaum.  Prakt.  Chcm.  [2],  xxv.  r>l. 
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with  addition  of  a  little  soda-lime.  It  is  a  peculiarly-smelling 
liquid,  which  boils  at  82°,  and  if  a  little  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
quickly  on  a  glass  rod  a  portion  of  it  crystallizes.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  bromine  even  on  warming,  but  acids  decompose  it 
with  formation  of  pyrrol-red.^ 

Tetrol  appears  also  to  be  found  contained  together  with 
sylvan  or  methyl-tetrol,  C4Hjj(CH3)0,  amongst  the  distillation 
products  of  pine  wood.  Sylvan  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  63^  It  is 
not  attacked  by  sodium,  whilst  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into 
a  resinous  mass.  By  potassium  permanganate  it  is  oxidized  to 
acetic  acid.^ 

Pyrrol,  C,H,(NH). 

895  This  compound  was  found  in  coal-tar  by  Runge,  who 
noticed  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  its  vapour  imparted  a  deep 
red  colour  to  a  shaving  of  pine  wood,  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  on  this  account  he  gave  the  new  substance 
the  above  name  (from  Trvppo^,  flame-coloured).  By  this  reaction 
he  also  detected  its  presence  in  ammonia-water  of  the  gasworks, 
in  the  vapours  given  oflf  in  the  carbonization  of  horn  and  bone, 
and  in  the  so-ca'led  oil  of  tobacco.*  He  did  not,  however,  suc- 
ceed in  isolating  this  compound,  but  this  was  accomplished  by 
Anderson,  who  separated  it  from  Dippels-oil  and  fixed  its 
formula.*  It  is  formed  in  larger  quantity,  together  with  other 
products,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  feathers  and  of  flannel,  and 
likewise  of  several  alkaloids,*  and  it  is  also  produced  when  the 
vapour  of   diethylamine  is  passed  through  a   tube  heated  to 

dull  redness :  * 

(CgHJ.NH  =  C,H,(NH)  -f  SU^. 

Schwanert  then  observed  that  it  occurs  amongst  the  products 
of  the  dry  distillation  of  ammonium  mucate  :  ^ 

C,H,(OH),(C02NH,)2  =  C.H^N  -f  C03(NH,)H  +  CO^  +  3H,0. 

This  decomposition  proceeds  more  readily  if  glycerine  be 
added.^  Pyrrol  is  also  produced,  and  in  large  quantity,  in  the 
dry  distillation  of  ammonium  saccharate.^ 

Pyrrol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  has  a  pleasant  ethereal 
smell  ;  it  boils  at  133°  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  gradually 

*  Limpricht  and  Rodhe,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm,  clxv.  281. 
'-'  A.  llerberg,  Bcr,  I>etUsch,  Chem.  Oca.  xiii.  879. 

*  7V/f7.  Ann,  xxxi.  67.  *  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii  68 ;  cv.  349. 
»  WiHinms,  Chem.  Qaz.  1858,  809  and  321. 

"  IWIL  Bcr,  Dtutaeh.  Chem.  Oes.  x.  1861,        '  Ann.  Chem,  Pharm,  cxvi  278. 
'  Goldschmidt,  ZeiUeh.  Chem.  18Q7.  280. 

*  BeU  nnd  Jjapper,  Bfr.  Leuiseh.  Chan.  Gm.  x.  1061. 
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acquires  a  brown  colour.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  bat 
dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  acids,  without,  however,  entering  ioto 
combination  with  them.  With  mercuric  chloride,  however,  it 
forms  a  crystalline  compound,  C^H^N  +  2HgClj,  which  does  not 
dissolve  in  water.  Strong  acids  decompose  pyrrol,  with  forma- 
tion of  the  py^rrol-red  before  mentioned,  its  production  being 
explained  by  Anderson  as  follows : 

SC.H^N  +  H,0  =  CigH.^NoO  +  NH,. 

Pyrrol-red  is  a  light,  orange-red  powder,  which  does  not  dis- 
solve in  water,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Pyrrol  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  pyrroHn^ 
C^HflCNH),  an  oily  liquid  that  boils  at  90^—91**  and  acts  as 
a  strong  base.^ 

Carbopyrrolamide,  CgH^NgO.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  am- 
monium mucate  and  of  mucamide,  Malaguti  obtained  a  crystal- 
line body  which  he  termed  pyromucamide  hiamid^?  Schwanert, 
who  examined  this  substance  more  closely,  found  it  to  be  the 
amide  of  carbopyrrolic  acid,  C^H^N.COjH.*  For  its  preparation 
the  aqueous  liquid  is  separated  from  the  pyrrol  and  evaporated, 
and  the  crystals  are  repeatedly  recrystallized  from  alcohol,  the 
solution  previous  to  the  final  crystallization  being  treated  with 
animal  charcoal.  It  forms  laminse  which  are  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  possess  a  sweet  taste  (Malaguti),  melt  at  176**'5  and 
decompose  at  a  higher  temperature.  Ammonium  saccharate 
does  not  yield  any  carbopyrrolamide  (Bell  and  Lapper). 

Carbopyrrolic  acid,  C^H^N.CO^H.  The  barium  salt  of  this 
acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  amide  with  baryta  solution,  and 
crystallizes  in  thin,  flexible  plates.  If  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  be  added  to  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  the  barium  salt, 
the  greater  part  of  free  acid  is  precipitated,  and  this  must  be 
quickly  separated  from  the  liquid.  The  residual  liquor  very 
quickly  becomes  rose-red  coloured  and  then  brown,  and  the  acid 
contained  in  it  cannot  be  separated,  as  even  on  most  careful 
evaporation  of  the  solution  it  is  transformed  mto  pyrrol- red 
with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Carbopyrrolic  acid  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  small 
prisms  which  at  190"*  sublime,  yielding  broad  feathery  crystals. 
At  a  slightly  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  pyrrol. 

*  Cinmician  and  Dennstedt,  Ber.  Deutsch,  Chcm,  Cfen.  xvi.  1536. 

'  Compt.  Jicnd.  xxii.  856.  '  Ann,  Chcm,  Phann.  cxvi.  270. 


896  Ethyl-pyrrol,  CjH^.NC,Hj,  is  produced  in  the  dry  distilla-. 
tion  of  the  mucate  and  of  the  saccbarate  of  etbytamine.'  It  is  a 
colourless  liq\iid  which  in  smelt  resembles  pyrrol.  It  bnila  at 
131"  and  imparts  an  intense  red  colour  to  a  pine  shaving  moist- 
ened with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  does  not,  however,  yield  any 
,  pyrrol-red  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Together  with  ethyl-pyrrol,  ethylamine  mucate  yields  also 
diethylearhoptp-Tolamide.  C^^(fl^^^fi,  aud  iritthyldicaTho- 
pyi-rdam^,  G^^{C^^^fi^;  but  the^e  products  are  not 
obtained  from  the  correspondiDg  saccharate.  The  first-riameJ 
body  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  melt  at  43° — 44° ;  it  hulls  at 
269° — 270",  and  on  beating  with  alcoholic  potash  solution  splits 
up  into  ethylamine  and  ethyl -carhopyrrolic  aeid,  Cfi^{Q'^^' 
OO^H.  This  acid  ciystallizea  from  hot  water  in  glistening 
silky  needles  wliich  melt  at  78°  and  readily  decompose  into 
ctliyl-pyrrol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  triethyldicarbopyrrol- 
amide  is  a  crystalline  mass  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water. 
It  melts  at  229° — 230°  and  on  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  to 
130°>split3  up  into  ethylamine  and  ethyl-dicarbopyrrolic  acid, 
C\H,N(CjHb)(COj,H}^  The  last  named  acid  crystallizes  from 
uk'ohol  in  needles,  and  when  heated  to  2o0°  it  decomposes,  with- 
out previously  melting,  into  ethyl-pyrrol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  corresponding  methyl  and  amyl  compounds  have  also 
been  prepared  and  examined  by  Bell. 

Acetyl'pyrrol,  C,H^.NCjHjO.  By  acting  on  pyrrol  with 
potassium,  potassium-pyrrol  is  produced,  and  this,  when  treated 
with  acetyl  chloride,  yields  acetyl-pyrrol.  It  is  a  liquid  which 
boils  at  177° — 178°,  has  a  very  peculiar  smell,  and  on  heating 
with  potash  solution  is  split  up  into  pyrrol  and  acetic  acid. 
Acetyl-pyiToI  is  also  formed  when  pyrrol  is  heated  together 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate.  The 
principal  product  of  this  reaction  is,  however,  psi-vdo-acetyl- 
pyrrol,  C,Hj(C5HjO)NH,  a  substance  which  was  formerly  con- 
Eideixid  to  be  acetyl-pyrrol  itself.'  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in 
splendid  needles,  which  melt  at  90' ;  it  boils  at  220°  and  is  not 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash  solution.  If  its  hot  aqueous 
solution  be  treated  with  silver  nitrate  and  a  little  ammonia,  a 
crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained  having  the  composition 
CiHa(C,H30)NAg.» 

>  IWU,  Bcr.  Dmitttk.  Chen.  Oa.  i.  ISnl  ;  Rcll  and  Upper,  ib.  x.  1901. 

*  R  Hchiir,  Her.  DcnUch   Ckrm.  Cn.  i.  1500. 

*  CiHluician  Bnd  Dunnsleilt,  ib.  ivi  23K. 
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ISOMERIDES  AND   HOMOLOGUES  OF  PyROMUCIC    AcID. 

897  Isopyromucic  Acid,  C^HjO.COgH,  is  formed,  together  with 
pyromucic  acid,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  ammoniuin  mucate. 
It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposes  carbonates  but 
slowly.  It  may  therefore  be  separated  from  pyromucic  acid  by 
exhausting  the  mixture  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  the 
distillate  may  be  treated  with  barium  carbonate  and  then  shaken 
up  with  ether.  This  acid  melts  at  82",  easily  sublimes  in  tablets 
and  yields  with  iron  chloride  a  deep  green  colouration.^ 

Ficcusol,  C5H4O2.  This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with- 
furfurol,  was  obtained  by  Stenhouse  by  distilling  certain  sea 
algse  (Ficats),  peat-moss  {Sphagnum),  and  lichens  {Usnea, 
Cetraria,  &c.),  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  an  oil  which 
resembles  furfurol;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'150  at  iy'5, 
and  boils  at  171° — 172°,  a  part  of  the  substance  being,  however, 
converted  into  a  resin.  It  diflfers  from  furfurol  by  being  some* 
what  less  soluble  than  this  body  in  water  and  ammonia^  The 
last-named  substance  converts  it  into  fucusamide,  (C^JI^O.CR\'S^ 
which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  needles ;  on  boiling  with 
a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  it  is  transformed  into  its  iao- 
meride  fiicmin,  a  substance  which  at  8°  dissolves  in  2,400  parts 
of  water,  and  separates  from  hot  water  in  flat  concentrically 
grouped  crystals.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  forms  crystalline 
salts.*- 

Fucusoic  Acid,  or  fi-Pyrcmvcic  Acid,  C^HgO.COoH,  is  formeil 
when  fucusol  is  boiled  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes  from  aqueous  solution  in  rhombic  tables  which  melt  at 
130°.3 

Furfumcroli'in,  C^H^O.CgH^.COH,  is  obtained  when  a  mixture 
of  furfurol  and  aldehyde  is  warmed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  soda  : 

C,H,O.COH  4-  CH,.COH  =  C.HgO.CH  Z  CH.COH  +  H^O. 

It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  needles  which  have  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  cinnamon.  These  melt  at  51°  and  by  careful 
heating  may  be  sublimed.  When  boiled  with  water  and  silver 
oxide  **  it  is  transformed  into  the  compound  next  to  be  described. 

*  Liiiiprirlil  aiul  Koliilc,  Ann.  Chan.  Phann.  clxv.  256,  298. 
-  Jnu.  ChtiU.  Phann.  Ixxiv.  284. 

^  Stonhouse,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xx.  80. 

*  J.  G.  Schmidt,  Bar.  Deutsvh.  Chan.,  Ocs.  xiii.  2342. 
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898  Ftvrfuracrylic  Add,  C^HjCCgHo-COgU,  is  also  produced 
when  a  mixture  of  furfurol,  acetic  anhydride,  and  anhydrous 
sodium  acetate  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  the  boiling  point : 

2C,H.O.COH  +  gg3gO|o^ 

2C,H30.CH  ZL  CH.CO.OH  +  Hp. 

It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  from  hot 
water  in  long  brittle  needles  which  resemble  cinnamon  in  smell, 
melt  at  135^  and  may  be  volatilized  in  a  current  of  aqueous 
vapour. 

This  acid  is  isomeric  with  salicylic  acid.  It  combines  with  nas- 
cent hydrogen  forming  furfurpropiouic  acid,  C^HgO.CgH^.COjH^ 
which  has  a  strong  cinnamon-like  smell,  and  forms  ciystab 
which  melt  at  51°. 

If  to  its  aqueous  solution  one  molecule  of  bromine  and  after- 
wards three  molecules  of  silver  oxide  be  added,  the  silver  salt 
of  dibasic  furonic  add,  C5Hq03(C02H)2  is  formed  ;  this  acid 
crystallizes  from  hot  watjer  in  needles  which  melt  at  180°.  With 
nascent  hydrogen  it  unites  to  form  hydrofuronic  add,  C^HgOj 
(C02H)2,  a  sub.stance  readily  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizing 
in  needles  which  melt  at  112°.  If  this  acid  be  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  to  200°,  it  is  reduced  to  a-pimclic 

Furfuraiigclic  Add,  C^HgO.C^H^.COgH,  is  formed  by  heating 
together  furfurol,  butyric  anhydride,  and  sodium  butyrate.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  88",  and  unites  with  hydro- 
gen forming  furfurvaleric  add,  C4H30.C^Hg.C02H.  This  last 
named  acid  is  a  disagi'eeably  smelling  oil,  and  is  converted  by 
the  action  of  bromine  and  silver  oxide  into  hutyrofuronic  add^ 
C9HJ2O5,  a  substance  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  reduced  by 
phosphorus  and  hydriodic  acid  into  a-azelaic  acid.* 

Furfur-hutylene,  C\H30.C^H7,  is  produced  when  isobutyric 
anhydride  is  heated  with  furfurol  and  potassium  isobutyrate.  It 
is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  which  boils  at  153°,  and  has  a  peculiar 
odour  resembling  that  of  the  beetle  Carahus  sycopharUa?  If  to 
its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite  be  added,  the  compound  C8HJQO.N2O3  is  pro- 
duced, a  substance  which  crystallizes  well,  and  on  reduction  in 

'  Baeyer,  Ber,  DeuUch.  Ch^^,  Gts.  x.  355,  695,  1358. 

'  Boeycr  &  Tunnies,  Ber.  DtuUch,  Chan,  Qes.  x.  13G4  ;  Toimies,  ib,  xii.  1200. 

'  Baeyer  and  TonnieF,  ib.  x    1864. 
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hydrochloric  acid  solution  yields  the  hydrochloride  of  the  hase 
C8HjoO(OH)NH2.  Hence  the  addition-product  possesses  the 
formula  C4H30.C,H7.(NO)(ONO).i 

899  Constitution  of  the  Furfuryl  Compounds. — These  contain 
the  group  C4H3O,  which  in  accordance  with  Baeyer's  suggestion  is 
termed  "furfur."  Its  constiUition  maybe  arrived  at  from  the 
following  considerations.  Furfurol  acts  in  all  its  relations  in  an 
exactly  analogous  manner  to  benzaldehyde,  a  substance  which 
belongs  to  the  aromatic  group,  and  contains  its  six  atoms  of 
carbon  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  in  the  furfuryl  compounds  the  four  atoms  of  carbon 
form  a  similar  closed  chain.  The  simplest  member  of  this  group 
is  tetrol,  C^H^O,  a  substance  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  alkali 
metals,  and  therefore  does  not  contain  hydroxyL  The  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  on  pyromucic  acid  also  shows  that 
"  furfur "  contains  neither  the  hydroxyl  group  nor  the  carbonyl 
group. 

The  formation  of  dehydromucic  acid  from  mucic  acid  may 
therefore  be  explained  as  follows: 

ch(oh)CH(oh;co2H    CH.C.CO2H 

=  !|    1^0     +  3H2O. 

CH(0H)CH(0H)C02H      CH.C.COgH 

By  separation  of  carbon  dioxide  this  then  yields  pyromucic 
acid  and  tetrol: 


CH.CH 
CH.C.CCH. 


CH.CH 


C 


H.CH. 


Pyromucic    acid 
bromide : 


unites    witli    bromine    to    form     a    tctra 
CHBr.CHBr 

1     > 

CHBr.CBr.CO2H. 


whilst  on  oxidation  it  yields  fumaric  acid  : 


CH.CH 
CH-CCOJI 


+  30  = 


CH-CO^H 


CH.COjII 


+  CO,. 


^  Tonnica,  Ber,  Dcutsch.  Chrm.  Gcs,  li.  1511. 
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And  the   acids  produced  from  furfuiyl-acrylic  acid  will  possess 
the  following  formulae : 


Furforpropionic  Acid. 

CH.CH 

,>o 

CH.C.CH8.CH2.COjH. 


Furonic  Acid. 


CH.COjH 


CH.CO.CH,.CHyCO,H. 


a-Pimelic  Acid. 
CH2.CO2H 

C1IJ.CH2.CH2.CH2.CO2I1. 

Pyrrol  is  produced  by  heating  ammonium  succinate ;  and  also 
when  the  vapour  of  diethylamine  is  passed  through  a  red- 
Jiot  tube : 

Cxig.CH2        CH.CH 


CH3.CM2 


)>NH  +  3H2. 
CH.CH 


The  other  compounds  of  the  pyrrol  group  have  the  following 
constitution : 


Carbopyrrolamidc. 

CH.CH 
CH.C.CO.NHj. 

Diethylcarbopyrrolamidc. 


CH. 


CH. 


>N.C,H, 
CO.N(C^j)H.        CH. 


C 


CarbopTiTolic  acid. 

CH.CH 

II     l>NH 
CH.C.CO.OH. 

Triethyldicarbopyrrolamide. 

CH.C.CO.N(C^j)H 
.CO.N(CjHj)H. 


900  Tctrylene-Dicarboxylic  Acid,  G^B^{COJS)^  The  ethyl  salt 
of  this  acid,  which  is  also  known  as  homoUaconic  acid,  is  obtained 
in  small  quantity,  together  with  that  of  ethyl-lactic  acid  and  the 
sodium  salts  of  the  two  acids,  by  the  action  of  dry  sodium 
ethylate  on  the  ethyl  salt  of  a-chlorpropionic  acid.  The 
formation  of  the  acid  is  explained  by  the  following  equation : 


^CHj 
CO2H.CHCI 
^CH 


CH 


+ 


\CHC1.C02H    = 


8 


CH 


8 


CR 


CO,H.CH  >CH.COoH    -f    2HC1. 


\ 


CH. 
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The  ethyl  salt  is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  which  boils 
at  230°.  When  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  yieUB 
the  free  acid,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  rhombic 
prisms.  These  melt  at  170** — 171*,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
sublime  in  fine  needles.  This  acid  is  isomeric  with  hydromucome 
acid,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  unite  with 
hydrogen,  bromine,  &c.^ 
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goi  Meconic  Acid,  CyH^Oy.'  In  the  year  1805  this  acid  was  di9^ 
covered  by  Sertumer  in  opium  {Mtjkojpiop),'^  and  was  afterwards 
more  completely  examined  by  Robfquet,^  and  by  Liebig.*  It  is 
now  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  the  alkaloids 
contained  in  opium.  In  order  to  purify  the  crude  acid  it  is 
recrystallized  from  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  it  is 
in  the  cold  less  soluble  than  in  pure  water.  The  acid  is  next 
converted  into  the  ammonium  salt,  and  this  is  theti  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid.^ 

Meconic  acid  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  on 
cooling  the  solution  it  separates  out  in  micaceous  scales  or  small 
rhombic  prisms,  which  contain  three  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization,  these  being  lost  at  100^  When  heated  more 
strongly  meconic  acid  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  converted  into 
comenic  acid,  C^Kfi^,  and  pyromeconic  acid,  C^H^Oj^.  Very 
minute  quantities  of  ferric  chloride  impart  a  deep  red  colour  to 
solutions  of  meconic  acid  and  its  salts.  This  colouration  is  not 
destroyed  on  addition  of  auric  chloride,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
similar  colouration  produceil  by  thiocyanic  acid. 

When  sodium  amalgam  is  added  to  a  solution  of  meconic  acid, 
the  latter  takes  up  hydrogen,  and  a  non-crystallizable  acid  is 
obtained,  which  from  tlie  analysis  of  its  silver  salt  appears  to  be 
hexhjjdromeconic  acid,  Q^M^^O,.? 

Mecanatcs.  Three  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  meconic  acid 
are    capable    of  replacement   by   metals,  and    Liebig    therefore 

*  Markownikow  and  Krcstownikow,  Licb,  Ann,  ccviii.  333. 
»  Gilbert,  Ann.  Phys.  xiii.  1,  234  ;  xiv.  1,  47. 

3  An7i,  Chivi,  Phi/s.  v.  282  ;  li.  236  ;  liii.  425. 

*  Ann.  Pharm.  vii.  237  ;  xxvi.  113,  147. 

*  Menncl,  Joum.  Prakt.  Chan.  [2],  xxvi.  44J>. 
^  V.  Kortr,  Ann.  Chan.  Pharm.  cxxxviii.  191. 
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considered  it  to  be  a  tribasic  acid.  Later  researches  have  however 
shown  that  it  contains  together  with  two  rarboxyl  groups,  one 
hydruxyl,  the  hydrogen  of  which  can  he  replaced  by  metals. 
The  basic  salts  thus  produced  possess  a  yellow  colour. 

Normal  Potaamun  MeconaU,  CjHjKjOj,  is  readily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  separates  out  on  cooling  in  lustrous  silky  needles 
or  laminae.  On  the  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
cold  concentrated  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  or  of  caustic  potash 
solution  to  an  excess  of  meconic  acid  solution,  the  acid  salt 
CjHjKOt  is  obtained  in  fine  needles.  If,  however,  an  excess  of 
the  caustic  potash  be  employed,  then  the  yellow  basic  salt, 
CjHKjOj,  is  thrown  down. 

Normal  Silver  Meamatc.  CjHjAgjOj,  13  a  snow-white  pre- 
cipitate, which  on  boiling  with  water  passes  into  the  yellow 
basic  salt,  C^HAg^Oj.  The  latter  salt  is  also  formed  when  a 
solution  of  the  acid  exactly  neutralized  with  ammonia  is  pre- 
cipitated with  silver  nitrate,  the  solution  afterwards  exhibiting 
an  acid  reaction. 

Normal  Ethyl  Meconatr,  C^HjCC^H^JjO;,  is  obtained  by  passing 
a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
the  anhydrous  acid  and  two  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  until  the 
acid  ethyl  meconate  which  is  in  tho  first  place  precipitated  is 
redissolved.  The  normal  salt  crystallizes  ffjm  hot  water  in 
small  plates  or  flattened  prisms  which  melt  at  111°'5  (Mennel). 

Acid  Ethyl  Meconate,  C,H3(CjHb)0j,  ciyatallizes  from  hot 
water  in  colourless  needles  which  melt  at  170°,  and,  like  the 
foregoing  compounds,  yields  a  red  colouration  with  ferric 
chloride.  If  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  its  solution,  silver  ethyl 
7neamate,  C^HjAgfCjHjJO,  +  H^O,  is  formed,  and  this  crystallizes 
&om  hot  water  in  needles. 

Triethyl  Meconate,  G^K^Cfi^fi^,  is  prepared  from  the  salt 
CjHAg[OjH()jOj,  which  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by 
first  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  hot 
solution  of  the  normal  ethyl  salt,  and  then  exactly  neutralizing 
with  ammonia.  This  precipitate  must  be  washed  and  dried  in 
the  dark.  This  is  then  heated  with  ethyl  iodide,  when  the 
triethyl  salt  is  obtained,  which  crystallizea  from  dilute  alcohol  in 
prisms  melting  at  61°. 

Ethyl  Meconic  Acid,  CjH,(CgH5)0j,  is  produced  when  the 
preceding  compound  is  hoiled  for  some  time  with  water.  It 
forms  small  prisms,  bos  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and,  aa  is  also 
the  eaae  with  the  triethyl  salt,  yields  no  colouration  with  ferric 
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chloride.    It  melts  at  200^  giving  oflF  carbon  dioxide.     This  acid 
is  metameric  with  acid  ethyl  meconate : 

Ethyl  Meconic  Acid.  Acid  Ethyl  Mecomate. 

CCO.NH2 
Meconamic  Add,  CgHOg  <  CO.OH      The  basic    ammonium 

(oh. 

salt  of  this  acid  is  thrown  down  as  a  yellow  precipitate  when 
an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  concentrated  hot  solution  of 
acid  ethyl  meconate.  On  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid 
the  free  acid  is  produced,  and  this  separates  from  hot  water  in 
warty  concretions,  which  contain  one  molecule  of  water  of 
crystallization.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  caustic  soda 
solution,  but  on  heating  the  mixture  ammonia  is  evolved  and 
sodium  meconate  produced  (Mennel). 

902  Comenic  Add,  CgH^Og,  is  formed  when  meconic  acid  is 
heated  to  200** — 220°,  or  when  it  is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochlonc 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  somewhat  above  sixteen  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling  in  prisms  or  plates,  which 
are  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  a 
blood-red  colour  to  solutions  of  the  free  acid  and  its  salts.  Like 
meconic  acid  it  unites  with  hydrogen,  but  the  product  has  not 
been  further  examined. 

Comcnates,  Comenic  acid  is  a  monobasic  oxyacid,  and  like 
meconic  acid  forms  not  only  normal  but  also  basic  salts,  which 
almost  all  crystallize  easily. 

Ethyl  Comeiiaie,  0^11305(02115),  is  obtained  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  absolute  alcohol  in  which  comenic  acid  is 
suspended.  It  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  quadratic 
prisms  which  melt  at  126°'5,  but  volatilize  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  this.  Its  solution  is  coloured  a  deep  red  by  ferric 
chloride.  If  a  stream  of  nitrogen  trioxide  be  passed  into  anhydrous 
ether  containing  the  free  acid  in  suspension,  ethi/l  nitroayinenate, 
Gff3i^(^0^0r^{Q^^,  is  obtained ;  this  forms  small  yellow  needles 
which  melt  at  147°,  and  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water.  Its 
solution  is  coloured  red  by  ferric  salts.  With  various  bases  it 
yields  yellow  salts,  which  crystallize  well.^ 

If  ethyl  comenatc  be  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  to  150**, 

*  Reibstcin,  Joxim,  Prakf.  Chem.  [2],  xxir.  278. 
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ethyl  aceiocomeTtale,  <SM:i(0C,Hfi)O^(C0j.C^Ug),  is  obtained. 
This  cryataJlizea  in  needles  which  melt  at  104°,  It  yields  no 
colouration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  is  readily  split  up  by  water 
into  acetic  acid  and  the  ethyl  salt. 

Amidocamenic  Acid,  CbHj(OH)0j(NHj)C0,H,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  ethyl  uitroconienate 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  lustrous  needles,  which  with  a 
little  ferric  chloride  give  an  indigo-blue  colouration,  this  being 
changed  to  red  on  the  addition  of  more  of  the  reagent.  It 
unites  with  hydrocUoric  acid,  forming  a  salt  which  crystallizes 
in  micaceous  scales, 

Gomenamide,  G^B.^{OE)0^{G0.'^^^^.  The  corresponding 
ammonium  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  ethyl  salt,  and  this  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  the  amide,  which  is  purified  by  re  crystallization  from 
boiling  water.  It  forms  Email  white  plates  and  contains  one 
hydr<^en  atom  which  may  be  replaced  by  metals. 

Comenamic  Acid,  CgHjNO^  +  2HjO,  is  isomeric  with  comen- 
amide,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling  comeaic  acid  with  an  excess 
of  ammonia: 

C,Hj(OH)0,(COjH)  -t-NH,  =  C6H,(0H)0(NH)C0,H  +  H^O. 

The  ammonium  salt  is  of  course  formed  in  this  reaction,  and 
this  is  then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  free  acid 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  colourless  lustrous  tables,  which 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  air,  and  its  solution  is  coloured  purple 
by  ferric  chloride.  Like  comcnic  acid  it  forms  two  series  of 
salts.  When  heated  with  zinc  dust,  pi/ridin,  C^H^N,  is  formed, 
a  base  which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  describe  in  the 
sequel.' 

Chlorcomenic  Add,  2CjHjC105  +  3H,0,  is  forme<l  by  passing 
chlorine  into  water  containing  comenic  acid  in  suspension.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  lung  four-aided 
prisma,  which  lose  their  water  at  100",  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture melt  and  then  blacken  and  decompose.  It  yields  with 
ferric  chlonile  the  same  colouration  as  that  given  by  comenic 
acid,  and  its  salts  are  distinguished  from  the  corresponding 
comenates  by  their  greater  solubility,* 

BTomcfmenic  Aeid,  2CgH^BT0^  +  3H,0.  is  obtained  by  thi; 

'  Lieben  nnd  H^ititigcf,  Jer,  Dtvtfh.  Chrm.  Gta.  xt\.  1283.  Fee  ■!«>  Ost, 
Jnun.  Prnkt.  Ckfm.  [2],  \xx\x.  257. 

'  Hnw,  EdM.  mi.  Traru.  m.  pnrt  II.  23'.. 
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action  of  bromine  water  on  comenic  acid  or  meconic  acid.  It 
resembles  chlorcomenic  acid,  but  is  less  soluble  than  the  last- 
named  acid.^ 

By  the  continued  action  of  bromine  and  water  an  acid  is 
obtained  which  has  the  empirical  formula  of  dibrompyromeconic 
acid ;  but  it  cannot  be  this,  as  on  heating  with  water  it  is  easily 
transformed  again  into  monobrommeconic  acid.  Mennel  assumes 
that  it  contains  an  atom  of  bromine  replacing  the  hydrogen  of 
the  hydroxyl,  and  terms  it  therefore  brcnrwxylbromcanienie  acid, 
C5HBr02(OBr)C02H.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  crystallizes  in  fine  rhombic  tables.  Its  solution  does  not 
yield  any  immediate  colouration  with  ferric  chloride,  but  on 
longer  standing,  or  at  once  on  heating,  the  liquid  assumes  a  red 
colour,  bromcomenic  acid  being  formed.* 

When  the  last-named  acid  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  or 
hydrobromic  acid,  oocy comenic  add,  C5H02(OH)2C02H,  is  formed. 
It  crystallizes  from  water  either  in  long  needles  which  contain 
three  molecules  of  water,  or  in  short  prisms  which  contain  only 
one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  With  ferric  chloride 
it  first  gives  a  blue  colouration,  which  changes  to  red  on  further 
addition  of  the  reagent.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  but,  like  meconic 
acid,  it  forms  three  series  of  salts.^ 

903  Fyromeconic  Acid,  C^H^Oj,  was  discovered  by  Sertiimer 
in  1817,  but  was  for  some  time  considered  to  be  identical  with 
meconic  acid,  its  individuahty  being  first  recognized  by  Robiquet* 
For  its  preparation  anhydrous  meconic  acid  is  heated  to  300** 
or  higher,  and  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  the 
apparatus  in  order  to  bring  the  pyromeconic  acid  into  the 
receiver  and  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  to  too  high  a 
point.  The  distillate  contains  some  acetic  acid,  comenic  acid,^ 
and  other  products.  In  order  to  purify  it,  the  acid  is  redistilled 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  is  then  ciystallized  from  hot 
water.^ 

Pyromeconic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  which  molt  at 
117°  and   dissolve   readily  both  in  water  and  alcohol.      They 

^  Ann,  CJum.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  85 ;  Ixxxiii.  356. 
2  Joum,  Prakt.  Chcm.  [2],  xxvi.  4C6. 
^  Ost,  lb.  [li],  xxiii.  440. 

*  Ann,  Chnn.  Pharm.  v.  90. 

^  This  was  at  first  considered  to  be  mrftcomcnic  acid  (Stenhonac,  Chnn,  Soc. 
Mem.  ii.  (1844),  1),  but  Ost  has  fouud  that  the  substance  is  idonttcal  with 
comenic  acid. 

*  Ost,  Joum,  Prakt,  Chnn,  [2],  xix.  177. 
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sublime  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  more  readily  at 
100\  and  the  liquid  boils  between  227°  and  228°.  The  aqueous 
solution,  which  has  only  a  weak  acid  reaction,  yields  with  ferric 
chloride  a  blood-red  colouration. 

Pyromecimates,  Pyromeconic  acid  docs  not  contain  the  car- 
boxyl  group,  but  an  hydroxyl,  the  hydrogen  of  which  can  be 
replaced  by  metals.  The  compounds  so  formed  unite  with  a 
second  molecule  of  pyromeconic  acid  to  form  the  so-called  acid 
salts.  All  the  pyromeconates  are  unstable  bodies.  They 
darken  on  exposure  to  light,  and  are  decomposed  when  boiled 
with  water.  The  alkaline  salts  readily  decompose  in  presence 
of  free  alkali,  formic  acid  being  produced  (Ost). 

When  pyromeconic  acid  and  acetyl  chloride  are  heated 
together,  acetojyyromeconic  add,  C^jd^{OC^jd),  is  produced ; 
it  forms  colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  91°  and  dissolve  readily 
in  water,  but  on  heating  the  solution  it  is  easily  split  up  into 
pyromeconic  and  acetic  acids.  The  solution  does  not  yield  a 
colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution 
of  pyromeconic  acid,  the  compound  C5H^03,HC1  separates  out 
in  small  needles.  Water  decomposes  this  product  into  its 
constituents. 

If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  pyromeconic  acid,  the  following  compounds  are  produceil 
according  to  the  quantity  added  :  viz.,  either  C5H^08,SO^H2, 
crystallizing  in  needles,  or  2(C5H403),S04H2,  obtained  in  the 
form  of  prisms.  Both  substances  are  at  once  decomposed  by 
water  (Ost). 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  energetically  on  pyromeconic 
acid,  large  quantities  of  prussic  acid  and  some  oxalic  acid  being 
formed.*  Under  certain  conditions  nitromeconic  acid,  shortly 
about  to  be  described,  is  produced. 

904  Bromjyyromeconic  Acid,  CjHjBrOj,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  bromine  water  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  pyromeconic 
acid,  and  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  short  prisms  or  tables. 
Its  solution  yields  a  deep  red  colouration  with  ferric  chloride.* 

lodopyromcconic  Acid,  C5H3IO3.  On  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  pyromeconic  acid  the  iodo-acid 
separates  out  in  small  colourless  plates.  These  are  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  their  solution  acquires  a  dark-red 
colour  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride.     By  usic^  an  excess  of 

>  Brown,  Phil,  Mag,  [4],  viii.  201.  *  Brown,  Clum.  Soc.  Joum,  vi.  78. 
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chloride  of  iodine,  Brown  obtained  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
which  he  described  as  iodomecone,  CjH^IgOg,  but  doubtless  this 
product  was  simply  iodoform  : 

CgH^Og  +  7IC1  +  SHgO  =  2CHI3  -f  3CO2  -t-  HI  4-  7HC1. 

NUropyrovuconic  Acid,  C5H3(N02)03,  is  obtained  by  adding 
from  2  to  3  parts  of  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  a  well- 
cooled  solution  of  4  parts  of  pyromeconic  acid  in  12  parts  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.  At  first  crystals  separate  out,  which  probably 
consist  of  meconic  nitrate.  After  a  short  time,  however,  a 
powerful  reaction  commences,  and,  on  cooling,  the  nitro-com- 
pound  separates  out  in  crystals.  These  are  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization  from  hot  absolute  alcohol,  the  solution  being  quickly 
cooled,  as  on  long  heating,  either  with  alcohol  or  water,  the 
compound  is  decomposed.  It  forms  small  light  yellow  prisms, 
which  are  but  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  solution  has  ' 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  yields  a  blood-red  colouration  with 
ferric  chloride.  Nitropyromeconic  acid  is  monobasic,  forming 
yellow  salts,  which  explode  when  heated. 

AniidopyroTiieconic  Acid,  C5Hjj(NH2)03.  If  the  nitro-acid 
just  described  be  treated  with  tin  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
ond  the  tin  be  then  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
a  solution  is  obtained  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound  of 
amidomeconic  acid,  which  on  evaporation  is  obtained  in  large 
rhombic  prisms,  having  the  composition  C5H3(NH2)03,HCI  +  HoO. 
This,  when  treated  with  ammonia,  yields  the  amido-acid,  which 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  long  needles.  Its  neutral  solution 
yields,  with  a  little  ferric  chloride,  a  beautiful  indigo-blue 
colouration ;  on  further  addition  of  the  reagent,  the  colour 
becomes  ^recn,  and  tiien  blood-red.  The  solution  reduces  silver 
nitrate  with  separation  oi  metallic  silver.^ 

Nitrosopyromcconic  Acid,  C5H3(NO)03.  If  absolute  ether  be 
saturated  with  nitrogen  trioxide,  and  the  solution  then  shaken 
up  with  a  little  finely -powdered  pyromeconic  acid,  the  liquid, 
which  is  at  first  clejir,  afterwards  deposits  an  orange-yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  of  71  Urosodij^yromccoiiic  acid,  C5H3(NO)03  -h 
CsH^O^,  which,  by  the  further  action  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  is 
converted  into  nitrosopyromeconic  acid. 

Nitrosodipyromcconic  acid  is  stable  only  in  absence  of  light, 
in  the  presence  of  which  it  is  decomposed  witli  formation  oi 
prussic   acid.    *  This   last-named  acid,  together   with   nitrogen 

^  Ost,  Jouni,  Prakt.  CJum.  [2],  six.  177. 


trioxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  other  gases,  is  also  formed  when 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitroso-acid  is  evaporated,  there 
being  produced  at  the  same  time  smeary  decornposition-pro- 
ducta,  free  pyronieconic  acid,  and  a  compound  of  equal  molecules 
of  the  last-named  acid  and  oxypyromecazonie  acid  (Ost). 

905  Oxypyroniecazunic  Acid,  CjHjNO^.  The  double  compound 
just  described  is  obtained  in  lai^er  quantity  when  the  nitroso- 
compound  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  sulphur  dioxide 
passed  in.  It  crystallizes  in  acute  monoclinic  tables,  and  is 
only  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  boiled  with  chloro- 
form, pyromeconic  acid  passes  into  solution,  and  the  same 
decomposition  takes  place  when  heated  alons  to  120°. 

Oxypyromecazonic  acid  crystallizes  from  hot  water,  either  la 
dazzling  white  needles  which  contain  one  molecule  of  crystalliza- 
tion water,  or  in  the  anhydrous  form  in  short  prisms.  It  occurs 
less  frequently  in  needles  containing  two  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.  Like  pyromeconic  acid,  it  forms  two  series  of 
salts,  uniting  with  acids  more  easily  than  the  former  acid. 
Ferric  chloride  imparts  to  its  solution  an  intense  dirty  violet 
colour,  and  its  alkaline  solution  yields  on  exposure  to  the  air  a 
fine  blue  precipitate,  wliicTi,  however,  soon  becomes  discoloured. 

Pyromecazonic  Acid,  CjH^NOj,  is  formed  in  small  quantity, 
together  with  the  amido-acid,  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitro-acid. 
It  is,  however,  better  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
on  oxypyromecazonic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  rhomic  tables, 
and  forms  a  diacetyl  compound, 

906  PyromKazone,  CjHjNOj,  is  produced  when  concentrated 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  pyromecazonic  acid  suspended  iu  ether, 
the  whole  being  kept  well  cooled.  The  product  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water.  The  solution  stains  the 
skin  violet,  and  hiia  a  peculiar  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  iodine.  It  crystallizes  from  absolute  alcoliol,  or  from  spirit, 
in  small  needles,  coutaiuing  one  molecule  of  alcohol.  Pyro- 
mecazone  passes  icadily  into  pyromecazonic  acid  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid. 

When  the  laat-uamed  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  In  the 
presence  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  pyroraecazono  which  is  first 
formed  payees  into  solution  on  further  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
and  after  a  short  time  compact  yellow  prisms  of  nitTojyyromreaztnit, 
CiHg(NO^)NOj  +  H,(),  separate  out.  In  aqueous  solution  this 
substance  decomposes  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  quickly  if  heated 
to  30°-40'',  I'.irbon  dioxide  being  evolved,  and  nilropyramccazonic 
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acid,  C^B^(SfO^NO^,  being  precipitated.  This  acid  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  and  without  the  evolution  of 
gas  by  reduction  with  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid 
which  crystallizes  from  solution  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  in 
golden-yellow  tablets.  With  ferric  chloride  it  yields  a  blood- 
red  colouration.^ 

907  CJielidonic  Acid,  CyH^Og,  was  discovered  by  Probst*  in 
celandine  {Chelidonium  majiis),  and  more  closely  examined  by 
Lerch.^  It  is  contained  in  largest  quantity  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  occurs  partly  in  the  free  state  and  partly  as 
calcium  salt,  together  with  malic  acid.  It  is  somewhat  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hot,  water,  and  on  slow 
evaporation  separates  out  in  silky  needles  containing  one  and  a 
half  molecules  of  water.  On  slowly  cooling,  it  is  obtained  in 
small  interlaced  needles  which  contain  one  molecule  of  crystal- 
lization water.  When  exposed  to  air  it  slowly  becomes  anhydrous. 
On  heating  to  150°  it  loses  water,  and  above  220**  carbon  dioxide 
is  evolved,  a  new  acid  being  formed  which  has  not  been  more 
closely  examined. 

Chelidonic  acid  differs  from  meconic  acid  by  containing  one 
atom  less  oxygen.  Like  the  last-named  acid  it  forms  three  series 
of  salts,  those  containing  two  equivalents  of  metal  being  the 
most  stable. 

Potassium  Chelidonate,  C^HgKgOg,  crystallizes  in  small,  easily 
soluble  needles.  If  caustic  potash  be  added  to  its  solution,  a 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  salt  CjHKgOg  is  produced. 

Barium  chloride,  lead  acetate,  and  silver  nitrate  yield 
amorphous  yellow  precipitates  when  added  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  the  acid. 

According  to  Lieben  and  Haitinger,  however,  these  so-called 
tribasic  salts  of  chelidonic  acid  belong  to  a  new  acid,  produced 
by  taking  up  the  elements  of  water  and  containing  two 
hydroxyls  besides  two  carboxyl  groups,  this,  new  acid  in  the 
free  state  readily  passing  into  chelidonic  acid. 

If  chelidonic  acid  be  boiled  with  ammonia,  chelidonamic  acUt 
Cyll^NOg,  is  produced,  a  body  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
chelidonic  acid  as  comenamic  acid  to  comenic  acid,  and  like  the 
first-named,  yielding  pyridin  when  heated  with  zinc  dust,* 

»  Ost,  Joum,  Prakt.  Chcm,  [2],  xxiii.  263. 

^  Ann,  CJi£M,  Pharm.  xxix.  116.  '76.  Ivii.  273. 

♦  Lieben  and  Haitinger,  B(T.  Deutsch.  Chcm.  Gca.  xvi.  1250  ;  Lietzenmaver, 
Joum.  Prakt.  Chen.  [2],  xxvii.  292. 
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By  boiling  with  lime,  chelidonic  acid  is  completely  resolved 
into  acetone  and  oxalic  acid  (Lieben  and  Haitinger),  and  from 
this  the  following  constitutional  formula  for  chelidonic  axjid  may 
be  deduced  : 

CO.OH 

I  CO.OH 

OZCH  J  CH, 

I       I  CO.OH  I 

0  CO    +    3H2O      =  +    CO 

1  I  CO.OH  [ 
C:=CH                              I                      CHg 
I  CO.OH 

CO.OH 

As  will  be  further  explained  under  pyridin,  the  above  formula 
explains  in  a  simple  manner  the  relation  between  these  two 
bodies. 


Acids  derived  from  Potassium  Carboxide. 

908  Berzelius  and  Wohlev  were  the  first  to  observe  that  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium  by  Brunner*s  method  a  grey  or  black 
porous  mass  is  formed.  Qmelin  noticed  that  this  body  changes 
colour  on  exposure  to  air,  first  becoming  green  and  afterwards 
yellow;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  he 
obtained  a  yellow  solution,  whilst  a  cochineal-red  powder 
remained  behind,  a  substance  which  had  already  been  noticed 
by  Berzelius  and  Wohler.  In  the  solution  he  ascertained  the 
presence  of  the  potassium  salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  and,  as  the 
acid  itself  as  well  as  many  of  its  salts  exhibited  a  yellow  colour, 
he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  croconic  acid  (from  icpoic6v,  saflfron).* 

This  subject  was  then  further  investigated  by  Liebig,  who 
stated  that  he  had  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  carbon 
monoxide  could  be  regarded  as  a  radical,  of  which  carbonic  acid 
and  oxalic  acid  were  oxidation  products,  whilst  phosgene  was  its 
chlorine  compound.  He  then  continued  :  "  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  idea  I  have  arrived  at  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
results,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  these  resemblances  are 
not  confined  to  the  compounds  just  described."  He  found  in  fact 
that  pure  carbon  dioxide  combines  with  heated  potassium,  form- 
ing a  black   mass   which   is  violently  decomposed   by  water, 

^  Pogg.  Ann.  iv.  81. 
VOL.  III.  S  S* 
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hydrogen  being  evolved,  together  with  some  hydrocarbon,  as  the 
gas  burns  with  a  strongly  luminous  flame.  On  evaporating  the 
solution  he  obtained  potassium  croconate,  and  potassium  oxalate, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  noticed  the  formation  of  the  cochineal- 
red  body.^ 

E.  Davy  then  pointed  out  that  when  the  potassium  carboxide 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  is  treated  with  water, 
the  hydrogen  evolved  contains  a  "new  gaseous  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen,"  afterwards  recognized  as  acetylene.* 

At  the  same  time  Heller  examined  the  cochineal-red  sub- 
stance and  found  it  to  be  the  potassium  salt  of  an  acid  which 
he  termed  rhodizonic  acid  (from  poStfo),  I  colour  rose  red),  because 
its  salts  exhibit  a  colour  varying  from  rose -red  to  a  deep  carmine- 
red.^  He  also  further  examined  croconic  acid,  and  these  two 
acids  were  then  made  the  subjects  of  investigation  by  several 
other  chemists. 

By  passing  carbon  monoxide  over  warmed  potassium,  Brodic 
found  that  at  about  80°  arborescent  crystalline  growths  made 
their  appearance  on  the  metal,  the  whole  finally  forming  a  grey 
crystalline  mass.  Up  to  this  point  the  absorption  of  gas  was 
slow,  but  after  this  the  action  became  violent,  and  the  grey  mass 
was  transformed,  with  evolution  of  heat,  but  without  change  of 
form,  into  the  dark  red  compound  (COK)n,  a  substance  decom- 
posed by  water  with  extreme  violence,  and  often  undergoing 
sudden  spontaneous  decomposition.  As  the  grey  compound 
formed  at  first  is  so  easily  decomposed,  it  has  not  been  foun<l 
possible  to  obtain  it  in  the  pure  state ;  its  formula,  however,  is 
most  probably  (C0K2)n.'* 

Lerch,  who  employed  the  potassium  carboxide  obtained  in 
the  preparation  of  potassium,  found  that  this  substance  is  not 
affected  by  dry  air,  but  that  in  moist  air  it  oxidizes,  the  black 
mass  becoming  first  grey,  then  again  black,  and  passing  through 
green  and  red  until  finally  it  becomes  yellow.  No  further 
change  then  takes  place,  and  the  product  yields  only  croconic 
and  oxalic  acids.  If,  however,  the  black  mass  be  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  air  being  excluded,  colourless  trihydro- 
carboxylic  acid  is  produced : 

CioKioOio  +  lOHCl    =    CioH^oOio  +  lOKCL 


'  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.  xi.  182.  '  Brit.  Asfoe,  Reports,  18S6,  p.  62, 

'  Joum.  Prakt.  Chcm.  iii.  193.  *  Chcm.  i^oc,  Joum.  xii.  269. 
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From  this  reaction  it  might  be  assumed  that  potassium  car- 
boxide  is  the  potassium  salt  of  tJiis  acid.  But  as  this  acid  is 
tetrabasic,  potassium  carboxide  must  contain  six  potassium  atoms 
combined  in  a  diflferent  manner  to  the  rest.^ 

The  action  of  water  upon  potassium  carboxide  is  very  diflTer- 
ent  from  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Equal  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  acetylene  are  evolved  and  potassium  rhodizonate  is  formed 
together  with  caustic  potash.  To  explain  the  reaction  which 
takes  place  it  must  be  assumed  that  potassium  carbonate  is 
also  formed : 

2C10H10O10  +  12H,0  =  3H2  +  3C2H2  +  2C,n^Kfi^  + 

8K0H  +  4CO3K2. 

909  Trihydrocarhoxylic  Acid,  C^qH^qO^q,  is  best  obtained  by 
reducing  the  compound  next  to  be  described  by  means  of  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  That  it  may  also  be 
got  from  freshly  obtained  potassium  carboxide  has  already 
been  stated.  In  its  preparation  air  must  be  excluded.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  possessing  a  silky  lustre,  and  dissolves 
much  more  readily  in  water  than  in  alcohol.  The  solution  ex- 
hibits an  acid  reaction.  In  the  moist  state  or  in  solution  it 
acquires  a  red  colour  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  also 
the  case  with  its  salts. 

Dihydrocarboxylic  Acid,  G^^fiiQi  is  the  first  product  of 
oxidation  of  the  preceding  compound.  For  its  preparation, 
potassium  carboxide  is  decomposed  in  presence  of  air  by  means 
of  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  red  solution 
produced  is  evaporated.  It  forms  either  pure  black  crystals 
exhibiting  a  metallic  lustre,  or  thin,  transparent  yellow  trichroic 
crystals.  These  do  not  alter  on  exposure  in  the  air,  provided 
this  be  free  from  ammonia.  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water,  the  solution  exhibiting  a  red-violet  dichroism.  Its  salts 
oxidize  readily,  forming  compounds  of  the  following  acid. 

Carboxylic  Acid,  C^qH^Oiq,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  as, 
when  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  acids,  it  is  converted  into 
rhodizonic  acid  by  taking  up  water : 

C10H4O10  +  2H2O  -  2C,H,0e. 

Potassium  Carboxylates.  The  normal  salt,  Ci^H^Oj^  is  red  in 
colour  and  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  black  potassium 

^  Lerch,  JFien,  AkcuL  Ber,  xlv.  [2],  721 ;  Abstract,  AntK  Chem.  Pharm, 
cxziv.  20. 
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dihydrocarboxylate.     The  monacid  salt,  CiQHKgOjQ,  forms  green 
crystals,  whilst  the  diacid  salt,  Ci^jHjK^Oi^,  is  a  red  powder. 

910  Ehodizonic  Acid,  CgH^O^j,  forms  hard,  colourless  crystals 
containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  they 
lose  at  lOO*',  and  then  become  black.  The  acid  dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  solution,  on  wanning,  be- 
comes  first  yellow-coloured  and  then  red.  Its  salts  have  been 
examined  by  Will.^ 

Add  Potassium  RhodizonaJte,  CgH^KgOg  +  HgO,  forma  a  soft, 
cochineal-red-coloured  powder.  It  is  diflBcultly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  dissolves  more  readily  in  hot  water.  Its  neutral  solution 
has  a  dark  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  changes  to  a  pale 
yellow  on  addition  of  an  alkali.  When  heated  to  between 
120°  and  150°  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization. 

Add  Barium  Rhodizonate,  CgHgBaOg  +  HgO,  is  obtained  as 
a  beautiful  red  precipitate  by  adding  barium  chloride  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  potassium  salt.  On  drying  it  forms  a  dark  brown 
powder,  which  acquires  under  the  burnisher  a  cantharidine 
lustre. 

SUver  Rhodizonate,  C^HAgjOg,  is  formed  as  a  dark  purple-red 
precipitate  by  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  the 
potassium  salt,  the  latter  solution  which  was  at  first  neutral  thus 
acquiring  an  acid  reaction.  Rhodizonic  acid  is  therefore  a 
tribasic  acid,  exhibiting  a  close  analogy  to  orthophosphoric  acid. 

911  Croconic  Add,  CgHgOg.  This  acid,  which  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  Will  and  Lerch,  is  formed  when  an 
alkaline  solution  of  rhodizonic  acid  is  evaporated  : 

C,H,Oe  =  C,H,0,  +  H3O. 

At  the  same  time  oxalic  acid  is  formed  together  with  a  broiMi 
smeary  mass. 

It  crystallizes  from  water  or  alcohol  in  pale  sulphur-yellow 
grains  or  plates,  which  contain  three  molecules  of  water  and 
have  a  bitter  acid  taste.  Its  salts  have  been  examined  by 
Gmelin,  Heller,  Will,  and  Lerch. 

Potassium  Croconate,  C^^KgOg,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
reddish-yellow  needles  which  contain  water.  These  are  but  little 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  do  not  dissolve  in  alcohol.  In  taste 
it  resembles  saltpetre,  and  it  loses  its  water  of  crystalUzation 
below  100**,  becoming  of  a  light  lemon-yellow  colour. 

*  Ann,  Chcm,  Phann,  nxviii.  187. 
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The  barium  and  calcium  salts  are  lemon-yellow  precipitates, 
whilst  the  strontium  salt  crystallizes  in  plates  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  ana  alcohol. 

Copper  Croconate,  C^CuOg  +  SHgO.  This  characteristic  salt  is 
produced  when  hot  solutions  of  potassium  croconate  and  copper 
sulphate  are  mixed  together.  On  cooling  it  separates  out  in 
small  rhombic  prisms,  the  faces  of  which  have  a  semi-metallic 
lustre  and  exhibit  a  deep  blue  reflection.  By  transmitted  light 
it  has  an  orange-brown  colour.  An  admixture  of  smaller  crystals 
also  formed  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dark  violet  powder. 
When  powdered  the  salt  has  a  lemon- yellow  colour,  and  accord- 
ing as  it  is  more  finely  powdered  it  exhibits  to  a  greater  degree 
its  peculiar  power  of  reflecting  light.* 

Silver  Croconate,  CgAggO^,  is  an  orange-red  powder,  which 
when  heated  decomposes  with  evolutions  of  sparks, 

Hydrocroconic  Acid,  C^H^Og,  is  produced  when  croconic  acid 
is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  if  the  product  be  poured  into 
alcoholic  potash  solution,  the  potassium  salt  is  precipitated.  If 
this  be  decomposed  with  an  acid  and  then  treated  with  alcohol- 
ether,  a  yellow  solution  of  hydrocroconic  acid  is  obtained,  and  on 
evaporation  the  acid  remains  as  a  yellowish-brown  viscid  mass, 
exhibiting  a  strong  acid  reaction. 

Potassium  IlTfdrocroconaie,  CgHgKgOg,  crystallizes  from  hot 
water  in  red  needles,  the  faces  of  which  exhibit  a  bluish-violet 
lustre.  Its  blood-red  solution  acquires  a  yellow  colour  in  the  air, 
and  this  takes  place  quickly  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  potassium 
croconate  being  formed  together  with  a  little  potassium  oxalate. 

Barium  Hydrocroconate,  C^HjEaOg,  is  a  beautiful  peony-red 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acetic,  but  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  solution  be  wanned  barium  cro- 
conate crystallizes  out  (Lerch). 

Hydrothiocroconic  Acid,  C^H^SO^  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  croconic  acid.  It  forms  a  reddish- 
yellow  gum-like  mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  has 
a  strongly  acid  reaction.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid.  The  salts  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  readily  soluble,  and  crystallize  in  garnet-red 
needles  with  bluish-green  and  violet  lustre;  the  other  salts 
form  red  precipitates.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  these  salts  are 
transformed  into  croconates  (Lerch). 

Oxya^oconic  Acid,  CgHgOQ,  was  obtained  by  Will  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  on  potassium  croconate,  and  he  termed 

^  L.  Gmelin,  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  xxzvii.  58. 
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it  leuconic  acid.  It  forms  a  gum-like,  readily  soluble  mass,  which 
when  heated  to  100°  or  treated  with  reducing  agents  again  forms 
croconic  acid.  The  acid  potassium  salt,  CgH^KOg,  is  obtained 
as  a  diflBcultly  soluble  precipitate  by  saturating  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  acid  with  potassium  carbonate.  The  harium 
salt,  {C^fi^^d^,  is  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  whilst  the 
silver  salt,  CgH^AgjOg,  is  a  light  yellow  precipitate  which  when 
dried  at  100°  acquires  a  greenish-yellow  colour  (Will). 

The  oxycroconates  are  easily  retransformed  into  croconates, 
especially  if  an  alkali  be  present  (Lerch). 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  remarkable 
compounds  which  have  been  described  in  the  four  preceding 
pages. 


TETRINIC   ACID   GROUP. 

912  The  compounds  of  this  group  were  discovered  by  E. 
Demara9ay,  who  obtained  them  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the 
ethyl  salts  of  methylacetacetic  acid  and  its  homologues,  and  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  the  product  with  alcoholic  potash.^  The 
acids  so  obtained  exhibit  the  following  remarkable  composition  ; 

Tetrinic  acid,  (C^H^02)3H20. 
Pentinic  acid,  (0511^02)31120. 
Hexinic  acid,  (CgHg02)3H20. 
Heptinic  acid,  (0^11^^02)31120. 

Still  more  remarkable  appears  to  be  the  composition  of  the 
salts  of  these  acids.  Thus  tetrinic  acid,  obtained  from  ethyl 
methylacetacetate,  yields  amongst  others  the  following  : 

5(C,H,0^2(NH,),0. 
5^0,H,O,)2Ag,O. 
5(CJJ^02)2BaO. 
2(C,H^Ojj)BaO,H20,  &c. 

Tetrinic  acid  would  have  the  following  constitution : — 

CO— CO 


CH.- 


2  CHj. 

>  Ann.  Chim.  Phys  [5],  xx.  433. 
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or,  including  the  water  which  it  contains : — 

HO  — C  — O  — C  — O  — C  — OH 

/\         /\         /\ 
CHo  CO    CH,CO    CO,  CO 

\/         \/         \/ 

As  these  acids  all  crystallize  well  and  are  produced  by  so  simple 
a  reaction,  the  above  formulae  do  not  appear  very  probable,  and 
consequently  the  subject  has  been  further  investigated  by 
Pawlow*  and  Fittig,  and  Schultz.'  These  chemists  find  that 
tetrinic  acid  has  the  constitution  CgH^Oj,  being  formed  from 
ethyl  monobrommethylacetacetate  by  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, slowly  in  the  cold  and  more  quickly  on  heating,  according 
to  the  following  equation : 

C^HeBrO.CO.OCjHg  -f  H„0  =  C,H,O.CO.OH 

+  BrH  +  C2H5.OH. 

It  is,  like  its  homologues,a  monobasic  acid,  being  most  proba- 
bly acetO'Ocrylic  acid,  CH3.CO.CH  =  CKCOgH. 

From  its  hot  aqueous  solution  it  separates  on  cooling  in 
feathery  crystals,  whilst  by  spontaneous  evaporation  it  is  obtained 
in  compact  triclinic  prisms  which  melt  at  189°.  This  acid  and 
its  homologues  give  with  ferric  chloride  an  intense  red-violet 
colouration. 


THIOPHENE,  C^H^S. 

913  Victor  Meyer  observed*  that  benzene  prepared  from 
coal-tar  exhibits  properties  diflferent  from  those  of  benzeno 
prepared  from  benzoic  acid,*  inasmuch  as  the  latter  does  not 
yield  a  blue  colouration  when  treated  with  isatin  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  former  gives,  under  these  conditions, 
an  intense  blue  colour.  He  likewise  noticed  that  benzene  from 
tar  ceases  to  give  this  reaction  after  it  has  been  well  shaken 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  singular  diflference  is 
caused,  according  to  Meyer,  by  the  existence  in  coal-tar  benzene 

*  Bcr,  Dmtsch,  Chcm.  Ofis.  xvi.  1870.  '  lb.  xvi.  1989. 
"  Victor  Meyer,  lb.  xv.  2893.  xvL  1465.  1624,  2172.  2068. 

*  Or  rather  from  benzoic  acid  prepared  from  the  gum,  from  uriue,  or  from 
toluol ;  the  acid  obtained  from  beuzo-sulphuric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
reaction  in  quention. 
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of  a  sulphur  compound,  thiophene,  C^H^S,  present,  bbwever, 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  the  average  amount  being  about 
Oo  per  cent.,  but  occurriDg  in  the  purest  samples  of  conmiereial 
benzene. 

For  the  preparation  of  thiophene,  tar  benzene  is  shaken  up 
with  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  insufficient  to  dissolve 
it  entirely ;  the  sulpho-acid  converted  into  the  lead-salt,  this 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  whole  distilled. 

The  distillate,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  thiophene  and 
benzene,  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  and  the  oil  then 
obtained  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  rectified  on  the 
water-bath. 

Thiophene  is  also  obtained,  but  in  relatively  small  quantities, 
when  ethylene  or  acetylene  is  passed  through  boiling  sulphur. 
It  is  a  colourless,  slightly  smelling,  powerfully  refracting  liquid, 
boiling  at  84°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'062. 

The  formation  of  the  characteristic  blue  colour  in  contact  with 
isatin  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  indophenin,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation  : 

C,H,S  +  CgH^NOg  =  C12H7NOS  4  HgO. 

Thiophene  gives  the  same  blue  reaction  with  benzoylformic 
acid,  benzil,  phenanthrenquinon,  and  other  bodies  containing 
the  group  COIICO. 

Bromine  acts  readily  on  theophene  with  formation,  first  of 
Monohromthiophcne^  Qfi.^r^,  and  aftei-wards  of  Dihromthiojihciu, 
C^H^BrgS,  and  lastly  of  Tetrahromihiaphcnc,  C^Br^S.     The   first 
of  these  compounds  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling   at  150°;    the 
second  a  liquid  boiling  at  211°,  and  the  third  a  well-crystallizeil 
solid,  melting  at  112°  and  boiling  at  326°.     On  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  thiophene  forms  a  sulpho-acid,  C4H3S.SO3H,  and 
the  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  yields,  on  distillation  with  potassium 
cyanide,  Thiophcnitril,  C^HgS.CN.     This  compound  closely  re- 
sembles benzonitril;    it   boils   at   the    same   point,    190°,   even 
possesses  the  same  characteristic  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
hke  this,  it  can  be  converted  into  a  corresponding  carboxy-acid, 
C4H3S.CO.OH.     This  thiophenic  acid  melts  at  118°,  that  is  3° 
below  benzoic  acid,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at   258°. 
In  other  resj)ects  thiophene  exhibits  close  analogy  with  benzene. 
Thus  it  yields  condensation  products  with  chloral  and  methylal, 
which  resemble  those  of  benzene.      Indeed,  the  w^ell  known 
Friedel-Craft*s   reaction   can   be   obtained  with   thiophene,   so 
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that  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  aluminium  chlorides 
a  body  analogous  to  benzophenone,  viz.  Thienyl-phenyl-ketone, 
C4H3S — CO — CgH^,  can  be  prepared. 

This  close  an^dogy  between  thiophene  and  benzene  renders  it 
probable  that  both  bodies  possess  a  similar  constitution.  Thus 
thiophene  may  be  considered  as  benzene  in  which  an  acetylene- 
group,  CHIZCH,  has  been  replaced  by  an  atom  of  sulphur. 
Its  empirical  formula,  on  the  other  hand,  points  rather  to  a 
relationship  with  tetrol,  C^H^O,  and  pyrrol,  C^H^.NH,  and 
although  the  direct  connection  between  these  three  bodies  has 
not  yet  been  made  out,  their  analogous  behaviour  with  isatin 
and  sulphuric  acid  renders  such  a  connection  more  than 
probable. 

The  relations  between  benzene,  thiophene,  tetrol,  and  pyrrol 
may  be  exhibited  as  follows ; 

Tetrol. 
Benzene.  (Furfuran.)  Thiophene.  Pyrrol. 

HC— C      HC— CH     HC— CH     HC— CH 

//       \  /%     ^^/"^ 

HC     CH  HC     CH  HC     CH  HC     CH 

HC  =  CH       O  S        NH 


,< 


ir  • 
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Acajou  gnm,  572 

AcetaU  67 
Acetaldehyde,  11 
Acetates  of  cellulose,  583 
Acetates  of  dextrose,  544 
Acetates  of  dulcitol,  491 
Acetoacetic  acid,  172 
Acetoacetic  ethyl  ether,  172 
A(Mjto-acr}'lic  acid,  631 
Aceto-chlordextrose,  545 
Aceto-chlorhydrin,  366 
Aceto-chlorhydrose,  545 
Aceto-diclilorhydrin,  366 
Aceto-clyceral,  353 
Aceto^ycollic  acid,  86 
Aceto-guanamine,  841 
Acetolactic  acid,  139 
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Acetone,  11 
Acetonic  acid,  170 
Aceto^nitrose,  545 
Acetopyromeconic  acid,  621 
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Acetyl -pyrrol,  611 
Acetylene,   448,  450 

prei>aration,  452  ; 

8ul>Ntitution-product8  of,  458 
Acetylene  dibromide,  458 
Acetylene  dicarboxylic  acid,  474 
Acetylene  dichloriue,  457 
Actttylcne  di-iodide,  458 
Acetylene,    haloid   ethereal    salts    of, 

457 
Acetylene,  metallic  compounds  of,  456 
Acetylene  series,  hydrocarbons  of,  448 
Acetylene  tetrabromide,  458 
Acctylcue^tctracarboxylio  acid,  426 


synthesis,  450 
properties,   454 


Acetylene  tetrachloride,  457 
a-Acctylpropionic  acid,  247 
/9-Acetylpropionic  acid,  249 
Achrodextrine,  564 
Acid  ammonium  malate,  200 
Acid  ammonium  oxalate,  118 
Acid  ammonium  purpurate,  814 
Acid  ammonium  urate,  296 
Acid  barium  rhodizonate,  628 
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Acid  calcium  citrate,  434 
Acid  calcium  lactate,  187 
Acid  calcium  malate,  201 
Acid  calcium  tartrate,  225 
Acid  compounds  of  glycocoll,  93 
Acid  dulcitan  pentasulphate,  491 
Acid  ethyl  fumarate,  211 
Acid  ethyl  malate,  203 
Acid  ethyl  meconate,  617,  618 
Acid  ethyl  oxalate,  117 
Acid  ethyl  succinate,  188 
Acid  ethyl  tartrate,  230 
Acid  ethylene  succinate,  190 
Acid  lithium  urate,  295 
Acid  potassium  oxalate,  112 
Acid  potassium  purpurate,  315 
Acid  potassium  pyrotartrate,  254 
Acid  potassium  racematc,  235 
Acid  potassium  rhodizonate,  628 
Acid  potassium  sacchorate,  596 
Acid  potassium  tartrate,  224 
Acid  potassium  urate,  295 
Acid  propenyl  disulphate,  858 
Acid  propenyl  trisulphate,  858 
Acid  radicals,  compounds  of  the, 

379 
Acid  silver  malcate,  213 
Acid  silver  purpurate,  315 
Acid  sodium  malonate,  157 
Acid  sodium  oxalate,  112 
Acid  80<lium  urate,  295 
Acid  sulphates  of  mannite,  486 
Acid  tartar  emetic,  228, 
Acid  lartarcux  cmpyreumcUique,  153 
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Acid  orique,  290 

Acide  allantoi(^ue,  822 

Acide  citracartiqae,  444 

Acide  pyrotartareux,  153 

Acide  pyroterebilique,  412 

Acido  ossieritrico,  300,  302 

Acidum  lactis  8.  galaciicum,  133 

Acids  derived  from  potassium  carboxide, 
625 

Acids  having  composition  CgHj,oO|,  124 

Acids  having  the  composition  C,  Hg  O,* 
407 

Acids  of  the  series  CnHsn-iO],  474 

Aconic  acid,  446 

Aconitic  acid,  437 

Acraldehyde,  403 

Acrolein,  396 

Acrolein  acetal,  399 

Acrolein  ammonia,  398 

Acrolein  hydrochloride,  397 

Acropinacone,  398 

Acryl  colloids,  402 

Acryl  compounds,  396 

Acrylaldehyde,  396 

Acrylic  acid,  379,  896,  401  ;  substitu- 
tion-products of,  401 

Adipic  acid,  20,  23,  267  ;  substitution- 
products  of,  269 

Adipomalic  acid,  269 

AgMoUe,  204 

Alacreitine,  143,  144 

Alacreatinine,  144 

Alanin,  142 

Alcohols  having  formula  CgHuO,  411 

Alcohols  of  the  series  CnHan— aO,  471 

Alcohols  of  hexatomic  radicals,  483 

Alcohols  of  tetratomic  radicals,  481 

Aldehyde-ammonia,  74 

Aldehyde  bases,  76 

Aldehyde-ether,  403 

Aldehydes  of  oxalic  acid,  101 

Aldines,  75 

Aldol,  168 

Aldol-ammonia,  169 

Allantoic  acid,  299,  323 

Allantoin,  299,  322 

Allantoin  group,  322 

Allanturic  acid,  299,  324 

Allene,  462 

AUidene,  399 

Allidene  compounds,  399 

AUidene  chlorethylate,  399 

Allidene  diacetate,  899 

AUidene  dichloride,  399 

Allidene  diethyl  ether,  399 

Alloxan,  291,  293,  298,  300,  314 

Alloxan  group,  299 

AUoxanic  acid,  298,  302 

AUoxantin,  304,  305,  311 

AUyl,  381 

AUyl  acetate,  385 

AUyl-acetic  acid,  410 

AUyl-acetone,  411 

AUyl  alcohol,  381 


Ally!  borate,  384 

AUyl  bromide,  888 

Allyl,  carbamide  compounds  of,  393 

AUyl  carbamine,  388 

AUyl  carbimide,  388 

Allyl  chloride,  388 

Allyl  compounds,  881 

Allyl  cyanamide,  395 

AUyl  cyanformate,  385 

Allyl,  cyanogen  compounds  ol^  388 

Allyl  diethyl  carbinol,  417 

AUyl  di-isopropyl  carbinol,  417 

AUyl  dipropyl  carbinol,  417 

Allyl  dithiocarbamic  acid,  395 

Allyl,  ethereal  salts  of,  383 

Allyl  ethers,  383 

AUyl  formate,  384 

Allyl  hydrosulphide,  386 

Allyl  iodide,  383 

Allyl  isocyanate,  388 

Allyl  mercury  hydroxide,  384 

AUyl  mercury  iodide,  384 

Allyl  methyl  propyl  carbinol,  417 

AUyl  nitrate,  384 

AUyl,  nitrogen  bases  of,  887 

Allyl  oxalate,  385 

AUyl  oxide,  383 

Allyl  sulphide,  386 

Allyl,  sulphur  con)ponnd8  of,  386 

AUyl  thiocarbimide,  389 

Allyl  thiocyanate,  889 

AUyl-thio-urea,  394 

Allyl  urea,  393 

AUylamine,  387 

Allylene,  459 

AUylene  dibromide,  461 

Allylene,  di-iodide,  462 

Allylene,   haloid   ethereal    salts   of, 

461 
Allylene,  metallic  compounds  of,  460 
Allylene  tetrabromide,  461 
Allylene  tetrachloride,  461 
AlthJiine,  204 
Amalic  acid,  337 
Amber  oil,  182 
A  menyl- valeric  acid,  418 
Amethenic  acid,  284 
Amides  of  the  oxyacids,  18 
Amidisethionic  acid,  55 
Amido-acetamide,  18 
Amidacetio  acid,  17,  192 
Amido  acids,  17 
Amido-barbituric  acid,  298 
Amido-compounds  of  glycolyl,  91 
Amido-coni pounds  of  lactvl,  142 
Amido-compounds  of  malic  acid,  204 
A  mido-com pounds  of  oxaly],  118 
Amido-cafleine,  330 
Amido-caproic  acid,  261 
Amido-comenic  acid,  619 
Amido-dimethyl-propionic  acid,  246 
Amido-glutanic  acid,  251 
Amido-glycerol,  377 
Amido-glycolamide,  94 
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Amido-isocaproic  acid,  264 
Amidomalonic  acid,  159 
Amido-malonyl-urea,  307 
Amidoparalactaniide,  149 
a-Amidopentoic  acid,  248 
a-Amidopropionic  acid,  142 
/3-Amidopropioiiic  acid,  153 
Amidopropionitri],  144 
Amidopyromeconic  acid,  622 
/9-Amiaovaleric  acid,  246 
Amidosuccinaraic  acid,  204 
Amidosuccinic  acid,  205 
Amidosuccinuric  acid,  321 
a-Amidovaleric  acid,  245 
Ammonium  adipate,  269 
Ammoninm  di-iBethionate,  57 
Ammonium  isethionate,  54 
Ammonium  mesoxalate,  161 
Ammonium  salt,  74 
Ammonium  succinate,  186 
Ammonium  sucrate,  525 
Ammonium  tartrvl  arsenite,  228 
Amyl  angelate,  408 
Amyldecaldehyde,  417 
Amyldccatoic  acid,  417 
Amyl  diethyl-oxyacetate,  266 
Amyl  ether,  181 
Amyl-guanamino,  342 
Amyl-nydroxalic  acid,  272 
Amyl  oxalate,  117 
Amyl  tiglate,  408 
Amylene,  240,  283 
Amylene  bromide,  243 
Amylene  chloride,  243 
Amylene  chlorhydrate,  248 
Amylene  glycol,  9,  248 
Amylene  nitrite,  243 
Amylene  nitrosochloride,  244 
Amylene  oxide,  243  . 
Amylethyl  acetacctate,  267 
Amylodcxtrinc,  565 
Amyloid,  576 
Amyloses,  the,  554 
Amylum,  554 
Amylum,  metallic  compounds  of,  561 ; 

ethereiil  salts  of,   561  ;  nitrates  of, 

561 
Anchoic  acid,  287 
Auffelic  acid,  407,  410 
Anhydrides  of  tartaric  acid,  232 
Antimony  potassium  oxalate,  115 
Antimony  sodium  oxalate,  115 
Antimony  tartrate,  228 
Antimony  tartrates,  226 
Apocatfeinc,  336 
ApoBorbic  acid,  550 
Arabic  acid,  569 
Arabin,  569 
Arabinose,  549 
Argentacetyl  oxide,  457 
Argentoufl  citrate,  435 
Arrowroot,  556  ;  granules,  557 
Arsenic  bases  of  ethylene,  67 
Asparagine,  204 


Aspartic  acid,  205 
Assamar,  566 
Azelaic  acid,  267,  287 
a-Azelaic  acid,  23,  288 
Azulmic  acid,  300 


B. 


Bankxtne  oil,  480 

Barbituric  acid,  298,  306 

Barium  hexhexone  sulphate,  486 

Barium  hydrocroconate,  629 

Barium  isethionate,  54 

Barium  maleate«  212 

Barium  malonate,  157 

Barium  mesoxalate,  161 

Barium  oleate,  421 

Barium  propenyl  trisnlphonate,  374 

Barium  salt,  328 

Barium  succinate,  187 

Barium  sucrate,  527 

Barium  violurate,  309 

Basic  sodium  lactate,  137 

Bassic  fat,  369 

Bassora  gum,  572 

Bassorin,  572 

Beef  suet,  369 

Beet-root  su^,  504 

Behenolic  acid,  477 

Benylene,  470 

Benzene,  633 

Benzone,  162 

Betiune,  95 

Bilineurine,  64 

Bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  162 

Bleaching  of  cotton,  589 

Boletic  acid,  209 

Borate  of  ethylene,  49 

Bomesite,  553 

Boron  tartrates,  228 

Brassic  acid,  23 

Brassidic  acid,  424 

Brassylic  acid,  289 

BriUsh  gum,  565 

Bromacetyl  cyanide,  159 

Bromacrylic  acid,  877 

a-Bromaci-ylic  acid,  402 

/9- Bromacrylic  acid,  402 

Bromalides,  148 

/9-Bromallyl  alcohol,  385 

/9-Bromallyl  ether,  385 

a-Bromallyl  ethyl  ether,  386 

/SBromallyl  nitrate,  385 

Bromcaffein,  336 

Bromcomenic  acid,  619 

Bromethylene,  448 

Bromethyl-triethyl-AZBoniiim  bromide, 
67 

Bromethyl-triethjl-phoephonium  bro- 
mide, 66 

Bromfumaric  acid,  214,  217 

Brominated  valeric  acids,  408 

Bromisobntylene,  165 
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Bromhexylene,  258 
Bromhydro-ethyl-crotonic  acid,  414 
Brommaleic  acid,  214,  217 
Brommaleic  anhydnde,  214 
Brom-methyl-ethylene,  414 
Bromoxylbromcomenic  acid,  620 
a-Brompropionic  acid,  14,  20,  141 
/3-Brompropionic  acid,  152 
o-Brompropylene,  132 
/3-Brompropylene,  132 
a-Bromvaleric  acid,  244 
Brompyromeconio  acid,  621 
Buckwheat-starch  granules,  559 
Butalanine,  245 
Butallyl-methyl  carbinol,  411 
Butenyl  alcohol,  377 
Butenyl  dibromhydrin,  378 
Butenyl-gycerol,  378 
Butine,  463,  482 
Butine  compounds,  462 
Butine,  dichlorhydrate,  482 
Butine  glycol,  482 
Butine  tetrabromide,  463 
Butine  tetrachloride,  463 
Butine  tetranitrate,  483 
Butter,  369 
Butyl  chloral,  166 
Butyl  chloral  hydrate,  167 
Butyl-ethylene,  257 
Butylene,  163 
o-Butylene,  163 
/3- Butylene,  163 
a-Butylcne  bromide,  163 
/3- Butylene  bromide,  164 
Butylene  compounds,  162 
Bntylene  glycol,  9 
o-Butylcne  glycol,  163 
/3- Butylene  glycol,  104,  168 
7"  Butylene  glycol,  164 
ButjTcne,  162 
Butyrins,  366 
Butyroluronic  acid,  613 


C. 

Caffeidine  sulphate,  338 
Catfeidiue,  338,  340 
Carteine,  331,  332,  339 
CatFeiiie  acetate,  334 
Catl'eine  sulphate,  334 
CuHeiue,  test  for,  338 
Catrolin,  337,  340 
Cattiiric  acid,  337,  340 
Calcium  acetoglycoUate,  86 
Calcium  acetylide,  455 
Calcium  aconitate,   439 
Calcium  acrj'late,  401 
Calcium  augelate,  408,  409 
Calcium  diglycoUate,  88 
Calcium  dilactate,  137 
Calcined  farina,  565 
Calcium  gluconate,  543 
Calcium  glycerate,  376 


Calcium  glycollate,  84 

Calcium  glyoxylate,  104 

Calcium  hydracrylate,  1 51 

Calcium  hydrosorbate,  415 

Calcium  isosuccinate,  197 

Calcium  lactate,  137 

Calcium  lactonate,  549 

Calcium  Isevulinate,  250 

Calcium  malonate,  157 

Calcium  mesotartrate,  239 

Calcium  oxalate,  113 

Calcium  paralactate,  1 49 

Calcium  pyruvate,  155 

Calcium  racemate,  235 

Calcium  salt,  408 

Calcium  succinate,  1 87 

Calcium  sucrates,  525 

Calcium  tartrate,  225 

Calcium  tiglate,  410 

Calx  saccharata,  113 

Cane-sugar,    496 ;    analysis   of,     519 ; 

adulterations  of,  520  ;  properiu.-s  of, 

522 
Caprylidene,  470 
Caprylene,  275 
Carballylic  acid,  428 
Carbamide  compounds  of  ally],  893 
Carbamide    compounds     of    glycolyl, 

96 
Carbamide  compounds  of  oxalic  add, 

122 
Carbamide  and  guanidine    compounds 

of  lactyl,  143 
Carbohydrates,  494  ;    the  sngar  group, 

494  ;  the  amylose  group,  496 
Carbon   compounds   containing  ten  to 

fifteen  atoms,  417 
Carbopyrrol amide,  610,  615 
Carbopyrrolic  acid,  610,  615 
Carbothialdine,  76 
Carboxylic  acid,  627 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  light  and  heaw, 

28 
Curbyl  sulphate,  53,  56 
Carnine,  329 
Cellulose,  574 
Cellulose,  acetates  of,  588 
Cellulose  dinitrate,  581 
Cellulose,  ethereal  salts  of,  577  ;  nitrates 

of,  ib. 
Cellulose,  technical  uses  of,  585 
Cerasinose,  549 
Cerasin,  570 
Cerotene,  286 
Cerjlene,  286 
Cetene,  285 
Ceteuylene,  470 
Cetyleue,  285 
Cetylene  chlorhydrin,  285 
Cetylene  dibromide,  285 
Cetylene  oxide,  285 
Chelidonic  acid,  624 
Chelidonamic  acid,  624 
Clxinese  wood  oil,  48U 
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o-Chlorjicrylic  acid,  401 
/9-Chloracrylic  acid,  401 
Chloracetlc  acid,  5 
Chloral  alcoholate,  78 
Chloral-ammonia,  80 
Chloral  hydrate,  14,  88,  78 
Chloralide,  147 
a-Chlorallyl  acetate,  385 
/3-Chlorallyl  acetate,  885 
/5-Chlorallyl  chloride,  462 
o-Chlorallyl  ethyl  ether,  385 
/8.Chlorallyl  ethyl  ether,  385 
Chlorallylthiocarlnmide,  391 
/3-Chlorbut>Taldehyde,  404 
/8-Chlorbutyric  acid,  404 
ChlorcaflFeine,  336 
Chlorcitramalic  acid,  444 
Chlorcitric  acid,  438 
Chlorcomenic  acid,  619 
a-Chlorcrotonic  acid,  405 
/8-Chlorcrotonic  acid,  406 
Chlordiethylin,  352 
Chlordimethylmethylene  chloride, 

356 
Chlorcthylene  dithiodichloride,  53 
Chlorethyl-triethyl-phosphonium 

chloride,  66 
Chlorhydrin,  353 
Chlorhydrin  sulphonic  acid,  374 
Chlorhydrinimiue,  375 
Chlorine  substitution-products    of 

ethylene,  41 
Chlorisethionic  acid,  55 
Chlorisocro tonic  acid,  406 
Chlorisopropyl  alcohol,  128 
Chloritamalic  acid,  442 
Chlormaleic  acid,  223 
Chlonnaleyl  chloride,  223 
Chlomiesamalic  acid,  444 
Chlormonacetin,  866 
Chlormnconic  acid,  599 
Chloroxalethyline,  119 
/3-C'hloq)ropidene  chloride,  398 
o-Chlorpropionic  acid,  140 
/3-Chlorpropionic  acid,  152,  401,  405, 

397 
o-Chlorpropionyl  chloride,  140 
a-Chlortetrabrouiuthane,  459 
Chlortetracrylic  acid,  406 
Chlorsulx-Tancarboxylic  acid,  281 
Cholestrophane,  318,  335 
Choline,  63,  64 
Cimicic  acid,  418 
Citrabrompyrotartaric  acid,  443 
Citrachlorpyro tartaric  acid,  443 
Citraconic  acid,  439,  443 
Citraconic  anhydride,  443 
Citradibrompyrotartaric  acid,  444 
Citramalic  acid,  443 
Citratartaric  acid,  444 
Citrates,  the,  433 
Citric  acid,  430 
Citric  aci({  ethereal  salts,  486 
Citric  acid,  reactions  of,  435 


Citridic  acid,  438 

Coco-nut  oil,  369 

Caesium  tartrate,  225 

Collodion,  581 

Comenamic  acid,  619 

Comenamide,  619 

Comenates,  618 

Comenic  acid,  618 

Compounds  containing  ten  to  fifteen 
atoms  of  carbon,  417 

Compounds  containing'  diatomic  or  di- 
valent radials,  3 

Compounds  of  hexad  alcohol  radicals, 
484 

Compounds  of  the  monad-alcohol  radi- 
ciils,  CnHjn-i,  and  of  the  acid  radi- 
cals, CnH„_«0,  379 

Compounds  of  suga>and  salt,  529 

Compounds  of  tetrad  alcohol  radicals, 
481 

Compounds  of  trivalent  or  triad  radi- 
cals, 343 

Copper  acetylide,  459 

Copper  amidocaproate,  263 

Copper  croconate,  620 

Copper  glycollate,  84 

Copper  leucate,  261 

Copper  pyruvate,  155 

Copper  tartrate,  226 

Cork  or  cuticular  substances,  585 

Cotton,  586  ;  bleaching,  58U 

Cotton- wool,  585 

Creatine,  98,  144 

Creatinine,  99  ;  salts,  100 

Creatinine  zinc  chloride,  100 

Crcmar  tartaH  solubiliSf  229 

Croconic  acid,  625, 628 

Crotaconic  acid,  446 

Croton  chloral,  166 

Crotonaldehyde,  403 

oCrotonaldehyde,  403 

Crotonic  acid,  379,  403 

a-Crotonic  acid,  404 

/3-Crotonic  acid,  405 

Crotonitril,  404 

Crotonylcne,  462 

Crotonylene  tetrabromidc,  463 

Crotyl  alcohol,  402 

Crotyl  compounds,  402 

Crotyl  iodide,  402 

Cuproeo-acetyl  chloride,  456 

("uproso  acetyl  hydroxide,  456 

Cuproso-acetyl  oxide,  456 

Cuprous  acetylide,  455 

Cuprous  allylide,  460 

Cuprous  dipropinyl,  467 

Cyanacetic  acid,  158 

Cyanacetyl  bromide,  159 

Cyancarbonic  acid,  122 

Cyanformic  acid,  122 

Cyanogen,  122,  123 

Cyanogen  com(>oun(]s  of  allyl,  388 

o-Cyanpropionic  acid,  20 

/9-Cyanpropiouic  acid,  195,  197 
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Dahalvbic  acid,  416 

Damolic  acid,  416 

Dambose,  553 

Dambose  dimethyl  ether,  558 

Dambose  methyl  ether,  553 

Dambosite,  553 

Decatylene,  285 

Decenylenc,  470 

Dehydracetic  acid,  176 

Dehydi-omucic  acid,  600 

Desoxalic  acid,  427 

Desoxyglutanic  acid,  251 

Detonating  chloride  of  platinum,  32 

Deztran,  571 

Dextrine,  563 

Dextrincs,  the,  564 

Dextro-rotary  tartaric  acid,  221 

Dextrose,  537 

Dextrose,    ethereal    compoonds   of, 

544 
Dextrose,  metallic  compounds  of,  543 
Dextrose  sulphuric  acid,  544 
Dialruamide,  307,  314 
DiacetiD,  365 
Diacetochlorhydrin,  366 
Diaceto-dextrose,  544 
Diacetoracemic  anhydride,  285 
Diaceto-succinic  ether,  179 
Diace to- tartaric  acid,  282 
Diacid  potassium  citrate,  433 
Dialdan,  169 
Dialdanic  acid,  169 
Diallyl,  449,  465 
Diallyl-acetic  acid,  476 
Diallyl  acetone,  476 
Diallyl  carbinol,  473 
Diallyl  ether,  383 
Diallyl-malonic  acid,  476 
Diallyl-oxalic  acid,  476 
Diallyl-oxyacetic  acid,  476 
Diallyl  urea,  393 
Diallylene,  466 
Dialuric  acid,  298,  803 
Diamidohydrin,  374 
Diamyl-oxalic  acid,  286 
Diamylene,  240,  283 
Diastase,  563 

Diaethohydroxycaffeine,  839 
Dibasic  acids,  251,  273,  287,  595 
Dibasic    acids  of    the    oxalic   series, 

19 
Dibromacrylic  acid,  402 
Dibromadipic  acid,  600 
Dibrombarbituric  acid,  311 
Dibromfuril,  605 
Dibromhexine,  466 
Dibromhexine  tetrabromide,  466 
Dibrom-hydro-ethyl-cro tonic  acid,   414 
Dibromisocaproic  acid,  413 
Dibromlactic  acid,  148 
Dibrom-malonic  acid,  159 
a-Dibrompropionic  acid,  156 


/3-Dibrompropionic  add,  377,  401 
Dibrompropyl  alcohol,  857 
Dibrompyromucic  acid,  608 
Dibromsuccinic  add,  196,  217 
Dibromsuccinyl  chloride,  210 
Dibromthiophene,  632 
Dibromundecylic  acid,  418 
Dicalcium  sucrate,  526 
Dichloracetal,  69 
Dichlorlactic  acid,  146 
a-Dichloracetin,  366 
/3-Dichloracetin,  866 
a-Dichloracrylic  add,  401 
/3-Dichloracrylic  add,  402 
Dichlorelhane,  70 
Dichlorethyl  chloride,  71 
Dichlorethylene,  42 
Dichlorethvlene  dichloride,  42 
a-Dichlot-glycide,  856 
/3-Dichloi:glycide,  856 
Dichlorhydrin,  853 
a-Dichlormononitrin,  362 
/3-Dichlomitrin,  863 
Dichluroxyisobutponitril,  432 
a-Dichlorpropionic  acid,  156 
/3-Dichlorpropionic  add,  377 
DicyanoxyisoDutyric  acid,  432 
Diethidene-ammonium    thiocarbamat^-, 

76 
Diethoxyhydrozycafieine,  336 
Dicthyl-acetone,  172,  173 
Diethyl-acetone  acetic  ether,  172 
Diethyl  allylamine,  888 
Diethyl  cai'bonate  of  ethyl,  173 
Diethyl  carbopyrrolamide,  611,  615 
Diethyl-dimethyl-ethylen©   glycol,  277 
Diethyl  ether,  172 
Diethyl-ethylene,  257 
Diethyl-ethylene  ketone,  191 
Diethyl-ethylene-lactic  acid,  272 
Diethyl-glycocoll,  94 
Diethyl  elyoxylic  acid,  105 
Diethyl  lactate,  16 
Diethyl-methyl-ethylene,  271 
Diethyl-oxalic  acid,  265 
Diethyl  oxamic  acid,  121 
Diethyl  oxamide,  118 
Diethyl-oxyacetic  acid,  265 
Diethyl-oxybutyric  acid,  278 
Diethyl  succinyl,  191 
Diethylene  alcohol,  37 
Diethylene  diamine,  61 
Diethylene-diamine,  58 
Diethylene-diethyl  diamine,  61 
Diethylene  dioxide,  86 
Diethylene  disulphide,  52 
Diethylene-triamine,  59,  61 
Diethyl-malonic  acid,  274 
Diethyl  propenyl  ether,  352 
Diformin,  365 
Diglucose,  540 
Diglycolamide,  18 
Diglycolamidic  acid,  18 
Diglycerol,  851 
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Dislycollic  acid,  87 
Dihydric  ammonium  diliturate,  310 
Dihydroxyl  oxamide,  121 
Dihydrocarboxylic  acid,  627 
Dihexvlene,  284 
Di-isethionic  acid,  57 
Di-isobutylene,  276 
Di-isopropyl-ethvlene,  277 
Di-isopropyl-oxalic  acid,  278 
Dilactamidic  acid,  145 
Dilituric  acid,  309 
Dimethyl  acetal,  70 
Dimethyl-acrylic  acid,  411 
Dimethyl-allyl  carbinol,  411 
Dimethyl-barbituric  acid,  306,  307 
Dimethyl-citric  acid,  436 
Dimethyl-dioxysuccinic  acid,  270 
Dimethyl-isoallyl  carbinol,  412 
Dimethyl-isoallylene,  449 
Dimethyl-isopropyl-ethylene,  271 
Dimethyl-malonic  acid,  256 
Dimethyl- malonyl  urea,  307 
Dimethyl-methylene  bromide,  132 
Dimethyl-methylene  chloride,  13,  181, 

133 
Dimethyl-methylene  compounds,  131 
Dimethyl-methylene  iodide,  460 
Dimethyl-methylene  oxide,  11 
Dimethyl  oxalic  acid,  170 
Dimethyl-parabanic  acid,  318 
Dimethyl-pseudobutyl-cthylenc,  276 
Dimethyl  succinic  acid,  20 
a-I)imethyl-succinic  acid,  269 
/3-Dimethyl-succinic  acid,  269 
Dimethyl-tartaric  acid,  270 
Dimethyl  thetine,  89 
Dimethyl  thetine  bromide,  89 
Dimethyl- thioparabanic  acid,  318 
Dimethyl  uric  acid,  297 
Dimonochlorallylamiue,  388 
Dinitro-octylene,  276 
Dinitroxytartaric  acid,  231 
Dioctyl-malonic  acid,  289 
Diolein,  421 
Dioxalethyline,  119 
Dioxyethylamine,  62 
Dioxyethyl ammonium  chloride,  63 
Dioxyethenyltricarboxylic  acid,  427 
Dioxypropionic  acrid,  375 
Dioxysuccinic  acid,  217 
DiiMilmitin,  367 
Dipropargyl,  466 
Dipropinyl,  466 
Dipropinyl  octobromide,  467 
Dipropenyl  sodium  manganite,  850 
Dipropylbutine,  470 
/9-Dipropyl-ethylene-lactic  acid,  286 
Dipropyl-oxalic  acid,  278 
Dipyrotetracetonc,  222 
Disacryl,  397 

Diflodacctonate  of  ethyl,  173 
Disodinm  ethylenate,  35 
Disodium  propenylate,  849 
Distearin,  867 
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Di-stearyl  lecithin,  370 

Di8tear}'lglycerol  phosphoric  acid,  371 

Disulpheuiolic  acid,  57 

Disulphhydrin,  373 

Ditartaric  acid,  233 

Ditetryl,  162 

Dithioglycollic  acid,  88 

Dodecatylene,  285 

Doe^lic  acid,  423 

Drymg  oils,  478 

Dulcine,  489 

Duleose,  489 

Dulcitan,  490 

Dulcitan  bromhydrin,  490 

Dulcitan  chlorhydrin,  490 

Dulcitamine,  490 

Dnlcitol  dichlorhydrin,  490 

Dulcite,  489 

Dulcitol,  489 

Dalcitol  dibromhydrin,  490 

Dutch  liquid,  39 ;    apparatus  used  in 

formation  of,  40 ; 
Dyad  alcohol  radicals,  3 
Dyad  radicals,   ethereal  salts  of  the, 

18 
Dynamite,  861 


E. 


ElKOSYLENE,  470 

Eladin,  422 
Elaidic  acid,  422 
Elayl,  28 
Elcelic  acid,  478 
Eloeococca  vemicia,  478 
Eloeomargaric  acid,  478 
Eloeostearic  acid,  478 
Epicyanhydrin,  355 
Epiciilorhydrin,  854 
/3-Epidibromhydrin,  857 
a-Epidichlorhydrio,  856 
/3-£pidichlorhydrin,  856 
Epihydrin  carooxylic  acid,  355 
Erucic  acid,  423 
Erucidic  acid,  424 
Erythrin,  481 
Erythrite,  481 
Erythritic  acid,  482 
Erythrodextrine,  564 
a-Lrythrodextrine,  564 
/3-ExTthrodeztrine,  564 
Erythroliluciny  481 
Erythrol  dibromhydrin,  483 
Erythrol  dichlorhydrin,  482 
Erythrol  tetrasulphuric  add,  488 
Erythromannite,  481 
Esparto-grass  in  paper  making,  591 
Etnenyl  tricarboxylic  acid,  425 
Ethereal  compounds  of  dextrose,  544 
Ethereal  compounds  of  milk-sogar,  533 
Ethereal    compounds    of    saccharose, 

529 
Ethereal  salU  of  allyl,  883 

T  T* 


?.thereal  salU  of  iteiyMe  Hci<1,  iOl 
Etbeteal  salts  of  nmvlum,  5m 
Ethereal  salts  of  »'I1u1om,  677 
Ethereal  *alt«  of  citric  acid,  13Q 
Ethereal  salts  of   the  dTsd  radicals, 

13 
Etbeiea]  salts  of  ethflene,  SS 
Ethereal  salts  of  lactic  acid,  1S8 
Ethereal  salts  of  oxalic  acid,  116 
Ethenal  salts  of  propsnjl,  3G3 
Ethereal  salts  of  raceoiic  acid,  S3S 
Ethereal  salts  of  succinic  acid,  IBB 
Ethereal  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  230 
Ethereal  salts  and  ethen  of  ethiiiene, 

70 
Etherin,  286 
Etherol,  385 
Ethers  and  ethereal  salts  of^^coljrl, 

SS 
Ethers  and    ethsieal  salts    at   mslic 

acid,  202 
Ethideoe,  11 
Ethidene  acetamide,  77 
Ethidene  and  nitrogeD  componnd^  74 
Ethideue-binret,  77 
Ethidene  bromacetin,  72 
Ethidene  chloracetin,  72 
Ethidene  chloride,  IS 
Ethidene  chlorethyEste,  71 
Ethidene  cyanaramide,  77 
Ethidene  diacetate,  13,  7 S 
Ethidanp  dibromiJe,  71 
Ethideoe  dichloride,  70 
Ethidene  diethyl  ether,  67 
Ethidene  diethyl 
EthidL' 

Ethidene  dimethyl  etliBi-.  TO 
Ethidene- ethylene  liiraide.  89 
Ethidene  lijiiramiiit',  74 
Ethidene  iraidosilTer nitrate,  76 
Ethidene  lactic  acid,  134 
Ethidene  or    ethylidene    componnds, 

Ethidene  methyl-ethyl  ether,  70 

Etliidcnc  oxjchloride,  71 

Ethidene  ])Topenyl  ether,  3S3 

Ethidenp  sulphite  cemponndi,  73 

Ethino.  450 

Ethine  compomids,  460 

Ethinnic  acid,  SS,  56 

EthoiBcetic  ncid,  S6 

Elhoijcaffrine,  839 

Ethoiypropionic  acid,  138 

Ethyl  acato-aoetate,  172,  175 

Ethyl  acetacetate,  metallic  compounds 

of,  177 
■Ethyl  1 
Ethyl  I 
Ethyl  »o.-toiiiahn,.,  2l.i 
EthyUc..t„n,..  17'2.  in 
Ethyl  BPftoiie  cnrlwiinle  of  ethyl,  174 
Ethyl  ace  I  one -carbonic  ncid,  172 
Ethyl  acetolartral.',  231 
Etb;l  acetotncarballylalc,  tit 


Elhvl  acetylene,  449,  132 

Ethyl  acauilate,   439 

Ethyl  adipate,  28S 

Ethyl-allvl-acetscelate,  411 

Elhyl  allylamuiB,  388 

Ethyl  allyl  ether,  383 

Ethyl  ally!  monothiocarlMinatc,  ZtB 

Ktliyl  iiluriiinium  aK-t-.taceUiU;  178 


Ktti> 


i.iilo'^ 


i,  93 


ISO 


Ethyt-airiyl-oxalic  ncid,  SSI 

B-Ethyl  brom  propionate,  141 

Kthyl  bntyrate,  174 

Ethyl-GalTeidine,  339 

Ethyl  carbonate  of  Bthvl,  173 

Ethvl  carbopjrrolic  acid.  611 

Kthyl  cIilorBcetaceUt«,  179 

Ethyl  ohlorlscUte,  146 

Ethyl  clilomialoDate,  IBS 

a-£thy]  chlorpropinnate,  141] 

Ethyl  comonale,  618 

Ethyl  compounds  of  ^lycocoll,  9S 

Etiiyl  copper  Mcetacetste,  179 

Ethyl-crotonic  acid,  380,  413 

Ethyl  cjanutetato,  159 

Ethyl  cyanformate,  1211 

Elhyl  diacetic  acid,  173.  174 

Ethyl  diaceloracemate,    S3S 

Ethyl  diacetotaitrate,  232 

Ethyl  diacetyl-dHsoKalate,  438 

Ethyl  diBilyl  carbinol,  474, 

Ethyl  dicarbopyrtDtic  acid,  611 

Ethyl  diohloracetscetste,  ISO 

Elhyl  3-dichlorpropionato,  377 

Ethyl-diethyl-ftcetaoBtHte,  278 

Ethyl  diethyl-oxy acetate,  266 

Ethyl  diheptyl-aoet»oetste,  287 

Elhyl  di-isobntyl-acetacetate,  387 

Ethyl-dimethyl-BCflUeetate.  267 

•  Ethyl-dimethyl-ethylene,  258 

fl-Elhyl-dimethyl-ethylene,  268 

Ethyl  dimethyl  ethylene,  6 

Ethyl  dinitroxytartmte,  231 

Ethyl  dioctyl-acetacptnta,  287 

Ethyl  desDxalnte,  428 

Ethyl  ether,  8fl,  11(6 

Ethyl  ether   of  diethyl    ac«tic    acid, 

172 
Ethyl  ctholactate,  139 
Ethvl  elhoxacelale,  BS 
Ethyl-elhylene,  163 
Ethyl  fnmaric  acid,  211 
Ethyl  furfunn,  604 
Ethyl  glycerate,  876 
Ethyl  glvcolamide,  f»4 
Ethyl-glycocol],  94 
Ethyt  glyoollste,  85 
Ethyl -si  Tool  li(^  avid,  SS 
Ethyl  hc'ptyl-awlacetaf e,  287 
Ethyl  hydrosorhate,  415 
Ethyl- iadpropinyl  ether,  472 
Ethy!  iaobntyl  acetacetate. 
Ethyl  isocyanfonnate.  12J 
Ethyl  isosnccinate,  198 


Ethyl  Uopropfl-ocelacetiite,  272 
Ethyl  UctKte,  18,  138 
Ethyl  lactic  aciJ,  18,  138 
Ethyl  lievuliuste,  250 
Ethyl  lacto-iuccinate,  190 

Ethyl- ---' 

Ethyl 

Ethyl  nudo. 

Ethyl  iiinlonntp,  ];ia 

Ethyl  uiKomcnti.!,  817   618 

Ethyl  mesoxnlate,  161 

Ethyl  methyl-etliyl-ncetaaetati',  272 

Ethyl  a-mPthyl  ocrtoaucoiiiate,  '255 

Ethyl  Smethyl  MctosuccinaU,  263 

«-Elhyl-mi-tliyl-ethyleDe,  2i3 

^-Ethyl-nivthyl-ethyleiie,  !43 

«-EthyUmethyl-ethyletie  bromide.  Hi 

a-Etkyl'tnethyl-ethylone  glycol,  SI! 


12H 

Etiiyl  mncatc,  CSS 
KtUvl  mncic  acid,  598 
Ethyl  nitrocomenate,  618 
^-Ethyl  nitropropioaate,  IDS 
Ethyl  nilroao-BcelaceUtr',  ISO 
£thyl  nitioxyl  malntu,  203 
Ithvl  octjl-awt«c«tate,  287 
Ethyl onitilic  acid,  20» 
Ethyl-oulHt^t,  23,  us 
Ethvl-Dialic  acid,  23,  117 
Ethyl  oxalyl  chloride,  23,  117 
Ethyl  oiflluratf,  3l» 
Ethyl-S-oiy butyric  acid,  2flr 
Ethyl  oxninaK-,  120 
Etliyl  oxaitii-thaDV.  121 
Ethyl  oxyiualonic  acid,  2S8 
Ethyl  oxatnic  add.  120 
Ethyl  oxsmldr,  118 
Ethyl  t»r><:yaiifor[iiatp,  122 
Ethyl  pinWiate,  ]4l> 
Ethyl  platinoiu  Qinmonilim  chloride, 

32 
Ethyl  propenyl  ether,  3ri2 
Ethyl -propinyl  ether,  471 
Etbyl  propioiiyl-propioimte,  287 
Ethyl  pyrotartrate,  B56 
Ethyl  pyromunate,  HOS 
Ethyl-pyrrol,  Oil 
Ethyl  Mtcchamte,  597 
Ethyl  lalt  of  ethyl  chlomialonic  acid, 

256 
Ethyl  BodacetaceUte,  177 
Ethyl  andacetate,  177 
Ethyl  iulwrate,  2S0 
j;t)]vl  ,HTi.-ii.jJi^adil.  l^S.  2ai 
£tliyl  succinn-lactate,  190 
Etbyl  euccinyl-auccinate,  ISO 
Ethyl  tartronic  add,  2G8 
Ethyl  thioculiacetBcetate,  180 
Etbyl'lrimuthTl-ethytenc,  271 
Ethyl  trichlorlaotate,  H« 
Ethylene,  27  ;  properlieB  of,  30 
Ethylene  acetobutyraU-,  51 


Ethylene  acetochloride,  GO 
Ethylene  acetovalerate,  51 
Ethylene  alcohol,  10,  32 
Ethylene,  arsenic  bases  at,  S7 
Ethylene  l«ir™  flimride,  31 
Ethylene  biomliydriu,  43 
Ethylene  bromiJe,  41,  US 
Ethylene  l.roiuiodide.  47 
Ethylene  i-hloniei'tiii,  BO 
Ethylene  .hlorbtomiib..,  4S 
Ethylene  chlothydrale,  6 
Ethylene  chlorhydrin,  4,  38 
Ethylene  chlorio<lide,  13,  47 
Ethylene  chlomitrate,  49 
Ethylene  compounds,  27 
Ethylene  cyanhydrate,  15 
Ethylene  cyanide,  1R5 
Ethylene  d  [acetate,  50 
Ethylene  diacetin,  GO 
Ethylene 'diamine,  58,  W 
Ethylene  dibromide,  44 
Ethylene  dibutyrate,  51 
Ethylene  dlcblnride,  30 
Ethylene  diethyl  diamine,  80 
Ethylene  diethyl  ether,  3S 
Ethylene  Jifiiniiat.s  -Jit 
Ethylene  Jibv.lr.isQlL.liiiii',  51 
Ethylene  Ji-iodide,  47 
Ethylene  di^lphoiiic  *cid.  57 
Ethylene  ditbit-iii-hJoride,  B3 
Ethylene  divnleroie,  51 
Ethylene  ethyl  ether.  35 
Ethylene  ferrous  chloride.  31 
tlhyleno  glycol,  B.  IB,  32 
Ethylene-heietliyi- ■■■■ 


67 
Ethylene-heicthyl-phoaphou 


dibroi 


■Ethylen- 
Ethylent 
Ethylen. 
Ethyleni 
Elhvlpne 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethvlene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethvlene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 

8S 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
Ethylene 
EthyleDt 
ElhyU'Uc 


hydroxj'sulphide.  Bl 
liydroiy-snlpharic  acid,  48 
iodacetin,  50 
iodhydri",  it 


nitrite,  43 
nitri-nitrate,  48 
,  nitrogen  baics  of,  58 
oxide,  3fi 
oxide  bases,  62 
oxythiocarbonate,  fi2 
platinouB  chloride,  31 
platiuous  potaaaium  chloride, 

,  t>hos|)honis  bases  of,  8B 


succinic  acid,  190 
sulphide.  El 
snlpho-acida  of,  53 
T  T*   2 
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Ethylene,  sulphur  compounds  of,  51 
Ethylene  sulphnrie  acid,  48 
Ethylene  thiocarbonate,  62 
Ethylene  thiochloridcs,  52 
Ethylene  thiocyanato,  49 
Ethylene  thiodlchloride^  53 
EthyUdene,  67 
Eucalyn,  550 


F. 


Fats  and  oils,  368 

Fats  or  glycerides,  864 

Fermentable  gum,  571 

Fermentation  lactic  acid»  134 

Ferripmnataf  198 

Ferric  citrate,  435 

Ferric  salt,  155 

Ferric  succinate,  187 

Ferric  tartrate,  226 

Ferrous  diliturate,  310 

Ferrous  oxalate,  115 

Ferrous  lactate,  187 

Ferrous  violurate,  309 

Flax  and  hemp,  587 

Formic  acid,  103 

Formo-guanaraine,  340,  341 

Fruit-sugar,  545 

Fucusamide,  612 

Fucusol,  612 

Fucusin,  612 

Fucusoic  acid,  612 

Fumaramide,  211 

Fumaric  acid,  208,  209  ;  constitution 

of,  214 
Fumarimide,  206 
Fumaryl  chloride,  210 
Furfaracrolein,  612 
Furfuracrylic  acid,  613 
Furfuraldehyde,  602 
Furfuramide,  603 
Furfuran,  608 
Furfurangelic  acid,  613 
Furfur-butylene,  613 
Furfurin,  603 
Furfurol,  602 
Furfurol,    condensation    products    of, 

604 
Furfurpropionic  acid,  615 
Furfurvaleric  acid,  613 
Furfuryl  alcohol,  603 
Furfuryl   compounds,    constitution    of 

the,  614 
Furfuryl  group,  602 
Furil,  605 

Furil  octobromide,  605 
Furoin,  605 
Furonic  acid,  613,  615 


G. 

Gaeidikic  acid,  419 
Galam  butter,  369 


Galactose,  548 

GaahuiUaXf  27 

Gelose,  571 

Glyceric  acid,  375 

Glycerides,  364 

Glycerides  of  oleic  acid,  421 

Glycerine,  343 

Glycerine  ether,  351 

Glycerol,  343 

Glycerol  detected  in  beer,  350 

Glycerol  diethylin,  352 

Glycerol  monethylin,  352 

Glycerol  phosphoric  acid,  3S3 

Glycerol  triethylin,  352 

Glycerol,  344 

Glyceryl  oxide,  344 

Glycidamine,  874 

Glycide,  351 

Glycide  alcohol,  351 

Glycocoll,  92,  122 

Glycocoll,  acid  compounds  of,  93 

Glycocoll,  ethyl  compounds  of,  f  8 

Glycocoll,  metallic  compounds  of,  9S 

Glycocoll,  saline  compounds  oi^  93 

Glycocyamidine,  98 

Glycocyamine,  97 

Glycogen,  568 

Glycoglycollic  acid,  86 

Glycol,  33  ;  properties  of,  34 

Glycolaraide,  18,  91 

Glycolamidic  acid,  18 

Glycol-ethylamide,  94 

Glycolide,  87 

Glycols,  8 

Glycol  uric  acid,  96 

Glycollates,  84 

Glycollic  acid,  19,  82 

Glycollic  anhydride,  86 

Glycollic  chloralide,  148 

Glycolyl,  amido-compounds  of,  91 

Glycolyl,  cai-bamide  compounds  of,  96 

Glycolyl  compounds,  82 

Glycolyl,   ethers  and  ethereal  salts  of, 

85 
Glycolyl  guanidine,  98 
Glycolyl,  guanidine  compounds  of,  97 
Glycolyl,   phosphorus   compounds    of, 

101 
Glycolyl,  sulphur  compounds  of,  88 
Glycolyl  thio-urca,  97 
Glycolyl-urea,  96 
Glycosin,  103 

Glycotartaric  acid,  239,  428 
Glyco-uril,  324 
(Jlyoxal,  102 
(Jlvoxalic  acid,  103 
Olyoxalin,  103 
Glyoxylic  acid,  103 
Olyoxyl-urea,  299,  324 
CJlucolignose,  583 
Olucosan,  540 
Glucoses,  the,  537 
Glutanic  acid,  23,  252 
Glutaminic  acid,  251 
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Glutamine,  251 

Glutaric  acid,  251 

(flutaric  anhydride,  251 

Goose  fat,  369 

<h*ape-sugar,  537 

(juajaccii,  410 

Guajol,  410 

Ouanamide,  342 

Guanamines,  340 

Guanamine  hydrochloride,  341 

(iuanid,  342 

Guanidine  compounds  of  glycolyl,  97 

Guanidine  compounds  of  lactyl,  143 

Guanidoacetic  acid,  97 

Guanidopropionic  acid,  143 

Guauiue,  325,  329,  339 

Guanine  hydrochlorate,  330 

Guanine  nitrate,  330 

Guanine  sulphate,  330 

Gum  arabic,  569 

Gum  tragacanth,  572 

Gums,  the,  569 

Gun-cotton,  577 


H. 


Haloid    ethereal  salts    of  acetylene, 

457 
Haloid  ethereal  salts  of  allylene,  461 
Hemp,  587 
Hemp  oil,  480 
Hentlecatylene,  284,  285 
Heptine  compoundK,  469 
Heptinic  acid,  630 
lleptolactone,  416 
Ileptyl  malonic  acid,  289 
Heptylene  comi>ounds,  271 
Hexaceto-amylum,  562 
llexacetodextrine,  562 
Hexacrolic  acid,  307 
Hexad  alcohol  radical  coropoands,  484 
Flexbromethane,  46 
Hexchlorethane,  43 
Hexenyl  alcohol,  378 
Hexenyl  tricarboxylic  acid,  447 
Heleric  acid,  414 
Hexethylene  alcohol,  37 
Hexglyoxal  hydrate,  102 
HexTiydromeconic  acid,  616 
Hcxine,  465 
Hcxinicacid,  630 
Hcxine  compounds,  465 
llexine  tctrabromide,  466 
Hexine  tetra-iodide,  467 
Hexine  tetranitrate,  467 
Hexmethylenamine,  26 
I  lexnitroxyinosite,  552 
Hexone,  466 
a-Hexone  alcohol,  484 
/3-Hexone  alcohol,  489 
/3-Hexone  diacetatc,  491 
iS-Hcxone  dichl«rhydrate,  490 
a-Hexone  dichlorhydride,  486 


a-Hexone  hexacetate,  488 
iS- Hexone  hexacetate,  491 
a-Hexone  hexasulphate,  486 
a-Hexone  hexnitrate,  487 
/9-Hexone  hexnitrate,  491 
iS-Hexone  pentacetate,  491 
jS-Hexone  pentacetochlorhydrin,  491 
Hexone  pentanitrate,  488 
Hexonyl  chlorhydrate,  490 
Hexonyl  pentacetate,  491 
Hexonyl  alcohol,  490 
Hexoyiene,  465 
Hexpropylene,  286 
Hexyl  ethylene,  275 
Hexylene  bromide,  258 
Hexylene  compounds,  257 
Hexylenic  acid,  415 
Homoitaconic  acid,  615 
Humboldtine,  115 
Humus,  576 
Hydracetamide,  75 
Hydracryl  compounds,  150 
Hydracrylic  acid,  150 
liydrantoic  acid,  96 
Hydrantoin,  96 
Hydranzothin,  76 
Hydrazulmin,  124,  299 
Hydrazulmoxin,  124,  300 
Hydrocaffuric  acid,  337 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene  series, 
448 

Hydrocellulose,  57^ 

Hydrochlorate  of  sareine,  328 

H  j'drochloridc  of  caffeine,  334 

Hydrocroconic  acid,  629 

Hydrocyanaldine,  145 

Hydro- ethyl-crotonic  acid,  414 

Hydroflavic  acid,  124 

Hydrofuronic  acid,  613 

Hydromuconie  acid,  599 

Hydrorubianic  acid,  124 

Hydrosorbic  acid,  380,  414 

Hydrothiocroconic  acid,  629 

Hydroxyacetal,  69 

Hydroxycatfeine,  336 

Hydroxy-ethylene  disulphonic  nctd,  58 

Hydroxyethylene  sulphonic  acid,   53 

Hydroxy-  or  oxy-acids,  14 

Hydruvic  acid,  154 

Hydurilic  acid,  312 

Hypocaffeine,  836 

Hypogoeic  acid,  419 

Hypothetical  anhydroas  glycerol,  344 


I. 


iMiDo-dimethylacetic-diniethyl    pro- 
pionic acid,  246 
Iinidosuccinic  acid,  207 
hnidodoxanthine,  829 
Imidopropionic  acid,  145 
a  Tmidopropionitril,  144 
Inosite,  550 
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Jnulin,  566 

lodallyl  alcohol,  385 

lodallyleue,  461 

lodallylene  di-iodide,  462 

lodethyl  trimethyl-ammonium  iodide, 

65 
lodopyrofaieconic  acid»  621 
a-Iodpropionic  acid,  141 
iS-Iodpropionic  acid,  20,  152,  401 
lodo  succiuimide,  193 
lodfttearidic  acid,  424 
Iron  pyruvate,  155 
Iron  sucrates,  528 
Iron  tartrates,  226 
Isethionic  acid,  53 
Isethionyl  dichloride,  55 
Isoallylene,  450,  462 
Isoallylene  tetrabromide,  462 
Isoallylene-tetracarboxylic  acid,' 429 
Isobrommaleic  acid,  214 
Isobutyl  aldehyde,  12 
Isobutyl  angelate,  408 
Isobutyl  ether,  181 
Isobutyl-guanamine,  342 
Isobutyl  isobutyrate,  408 
Isobutyl-malonic  acid,  274 
Isobutyl  oxalate,  117 
Isobutyl-oxymalonic  acid,  274 
Isobutyl-tartronic  acid,  274 
Isobutylene,  6,  163,  164 
Isobutylene  alcohol,  11 
Isobutylene  bromide,  165 
Isobutylene  chlorhydrin,  165 
Isobutylene  chloiide,  165 
Isobutylene  glycol,  165 
Isobutvric  acid,  242 
Isochlorcitra malic  acid,  444 
Isocrotonic  acid,  405 
Isocrotylamine,  402 
Isocrotyl  mustard  oil,  402 
Isocrotyl  thiocarbimide,  402 
Isocyanpropionic  aciil,  196 
Isodihromsucciiiic  anhydride,  213 
Isodibromsuccinic  acid,  212,  217 
Isodiethyloxamide,  121 
Isodulcitan,  492 
Isodulcite,  492 
Isodulcitic  acid,  492 
Isoheptylene,  271 
Isolencine,  264 
Isoleucinimide,  265 
Isomalic  acid,  207 
Isomerides  and  homologuesofpyromucic 

acid,  612 
Isopimelic  acid,  273 
Isopropyl  acetyl'Mio,  464 
Isopropyl-acrylic  acid,  412 
Jsoproj»yl  diallyl  carbinol,  474 
l80i»rop}l-etliylenp,  241 
lso]>ropyl-othylene  glycol,  241 
lso[>ropyl-giuinamino,  342 
Isnpropylnialonic  acid,  270 
Isopropyl-succinic  acid,  273,  274 
Isopyromucic  acid,  612 


Isopyroterebic  acid,  415 
Isosuberic  acid,  282 
Isosnccinyl  compounds,  197 
Iso-succinic  acid,  20,  197 
Iso-uric  acid,  306 
Itabrompyrotartaric  acid,  442 
Itachlorpyrotartaric  acid,  441 
Itaconic  acid,  439,  440,  446 
Itaconic  anhydride,  441 
Itadibrompyrotartaric  acid,  442,  446 
Itamalic  acid,  441,  442 
Itatartaric  acid,  442 


J. 


Japakrse  paper,  592 
Jute,  588 


K. 


Rahwa,  Arab  beverage,  335 

Ketonic  acids,  171,  244,  260,  272,  278, 

287 
Ketones,  11, 
Koumiss,  composition  of,  532 


L. 


Lactamide,  142 

Lactates,  the,  136 

Lactic  acid,  10,  14,  15,    133  ;  by  frr- 

mentation,  135  ;    syntheAis  of,  134 ; 

ethereal  salts  of,  138  ;   substitatiou- 

products,  146 
Lactic  anhydride,  139 
Lactic  chloralide,  148 
Jiactic  series  of  acids,  14 
Lactide,  140 
I^ctimide,  142 
I^actolactic  acid,  139 
i3-Lactonitril,  153 
Lactose,  548 
Lacturamic  acid,  143 
Lactyl  amido-com|K)und8,  142 
Lactyl  carbamide  and  guauidine  com 

pounds,  143 
Lactyl  chloride,  17,  140 
Lactyl  compounds,  133 
Lactvl  ethvl  lactate,  139 
lActyl-guanidine,  144 
Lactvl  nitrils,  144 
Lactyl  sulphur  com ix)unds,  141 
Lactyl  urofl,  143 
Ltevotartaric  acid,  233 
I^vvuliu,  567 
La'vulinic  acid,  249 
L.Tvulosan,  547 
Ija?vulose,  537,  545 

Ljvvulose,  metallic  compounds  of,  547 
Lantanuric  acid,  324 
Lard,  369 
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Lead  aciylate,  401 

Lead  fumarate,  211 

Lead  glycerate,  376 

Lead  glycollate,  84 

Lead  maleate,  212 

l.iead  mesoxalate,  161 

I.iead  oleate,  421 

Lead  oxalate,  114 

Lead  saccharate,  596 

Lead  aucrates,  527 

Lead  tartrate,  225 

Lecithins,  370 

Lepargylic  acid,  287 

Leucic  acid,  260 

Leucine,   261  ;    preparation    and  pi*o« 

perties,  262 
Leucinimide,  264 
Leuconic  acid,  630 
Lichenic  acid,  209 
Lichiuine,  566 
Liguin,  woody  fibre  of,  583 
Linoleie  acid,  477 
Liuoxyn,  478 
Linseed  mucilage,  578 
Linseed  oils,  478 
Lipinic  acid,  267 
Lipyl,  344 
Ijipyl  oxide,  344 
Lycine,  95 


lU 


Madagascar  manna,  480 

Magnesia  cUrica  rffcrvMcenSf  435 

Magnesium  violurate,  309 

Maize-starch,  556  ;  granulea,  558 

Malamic  acid,  204 

Malamide,  204 

Malates,  the,  200 

Maleates,  the,  212 

Maleic  acid,  208 

Maleic  acid,  212  ;  coDstitutioa  of,  214 

Maleic  anhydride,  213 

Maleyl  oxide,  213 

MaUc  acid,  185,  198 

Malic  acid,  amtdo  compounds  of,  204 

Malic  acid,  ethers  and  ethereal  salts  of, 

202 
Malic  acid,  optical  isomeridea  of,  201 
Malonic  acid,  21 

Ma  Ionic  acid,  156  ;  synthesis  of,  157 
Malonyl  dimethyl-urea,  307 
Malonyl  compounds,  156 
Malonyl-urea,  298,  306 
Maltose,  535 
Manilla  hemp,  588 
Malyl  ureide,  321 
Malyl  ureidic  acid,  321 
Manna  sugar,  484 
Mannitan,  485 
Mannitan  tetranitrate,  488 
Mannite,  484 
Mannite  dibromhydrin,  486 


Mannite  dichlorhydripf  486 

Manuite  hexasulphuric  acid,  '486 

Mannitie  acid,  485 

Mannitol,  484 

Mannitose,  485 

Mecooamic  aeid,  619 

Meconates,  616 

Meconic  acid,  616 

Mecouic  acid  group,  616 

Melene,  286 

Melezitose,  534 

Melissjlene,  286 

Melitose,  534 

Mercapto-acetic  aeid,  89 

Mercuric  oxalate,  114 

Mercury  auccinimide,  193 

Mesacoaic  acid«  439,  444,  445 

Mesadibrompyrotartaric  acid,  44S 

Meso-tartaric  acid,  238 

Mesoxalic  acid,  160 

Mesoxalyl-urea,  298,  306 

Metacrolein,  398 

Metallic  compounds  of  acetylene,  455 

Metallic  compounds  of  allyleue,  460 

Metallic  compound*  of  dextrose,  543 

Metallic    compounds    of    ethyl    4cet« 

aceUte,  177 
Metallic  compounds  of  fflycoeoll,  93 
Metallic  compounds  of  laevulose,  547 
Metallic  compounds  of  milk-f  ugar,  533 
Metallic  compounds  of  sugar,  524 
Metallic  properties  of  aniylum,  561 
Metapeptic  acid,  594 
Metarabic  acid,  570 
Metezodambose,  553 
Methaciylic  acid,  380,  406 
Methene,  24 

Methenyl-tricarboxylic  add,  42S 
Metho-ethoxalic  acid,  246 
a-Methoxysuccinic  acid,  2&5 
Methyl  aoetacetato,  181 
Methyl  acetoacetic  acid,  247 
Methyl  acetocitrote,  436 
Methylaoetylene,  448,  459 
Methylal,  24 

Methylated  explosive  oil,  361 
Metliyl  bromacetol,  132 
Methyl-butyl-ethylene,  271 
Methyl  chlortricarbally late,  436 
Methyl  citric  acid,  436 
Methyl-crotonic  acid,  409 
Methyl  diallyl  carbiuol,  474 
Methyl-diethyl-oxyacetate,  266 
^-Methyl-ethenyl    tricarboxylic    aeid, 

426 
Methyl  ether,  181 
Methylethyl-acctacetate,  267 
Methyl-ethyl  aceUl,  70 
Methyl-ethyl  acetic  acid,  409 
Methyl-ethyl-acetylene,  448,  464 
Methyl-ethyl-acrolein,  414 
Methyl  ethylene,  124 
Methyl-ethyl-roalonic  acid,  270 
Methylethyl-oxaUte,  117 
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Methyl-ethyl-oxybutyric  acid,  272 
Methyltcthyl-pinaconc,  277 
Methyl  fumarate,  211 
Methyl  guanidoacetic  acid,  98 
o-Methyl-glutaric  acid,  269 
Methyl-glycocoll,  94 
Methyl  glycoUate,  85 
Iklcthyl  glycollyl  guanidine,  99 
Metyl-hydrantoin,  96 
Methyl -isocrotyl  alcohol,  468 
Methyl-isocrotyl  carbinol,  411 
Methyl-iBOcrotyl  chloride,  408 
Methyl-isocrotyl  compounds,  468 
Methyl-isocrotyl  iodide,  468 
Methyl-isocrotyl  ketone,  411 
Methyl-isocrotyl  monacetate,  468 
Methyl  ketone- propionic  acid,  21 
Methyl  lactate,  138 
Methyl  Ijevulinate,  260 
Methyl  malcate,  213 
Methyl  malonic  acid,  197 
Methyl  oxalate,  116 
a-Methyloxybutyric  acid,  246 
/B-Methyloxybutyiic  acid,  247 
Methyl  parabanic  acid,  317 
Methyl-propyl-ethylene,  6,  257 
Methyl-propyl-ethylene  glycol,  21B 
!Methyl-propyl-ethylene-lacKo  acid,  273 
Methyl-propyl-isoallylene,  469 
Methyl  pyruvate,  155 
Methyl  racemate,  235 
Methyl  succinate,  188 
Methyl-succinic  acid,  21,  253 
/B-Methyl-succinic  acid,  269 
Methyl  succinyl  urea,  320 
Methyl  tartronic  acid,  208 
Methyl  theobromine,  332 
Methyl  thialdine  hydriodide,  76 
Methyl-thioparabanic  acid,  318 
Methyl  uric  acid,  297 
Methylene  acetate,  25 
Methylene  acetochloride,  25 
Methylene  aceto-methyl-oxide,  25 
Methylene  chloracetin,  25 
Methylene  compounds,  24 
Methylene  dimethyl  ether,  24 
Methylene  di-iodide,  131 
Methylene  guanamine,  341 
Methylene  thiocyanat«,  25 
l^lilk-sugar,  530  ;  ethereal  and  metallic 

compounds  of,  533 
Mil  let- starch  granules,  559 
Mixed  allylamines,  388 
Molasses,  503 

Molasses,  extraction  of  sugar  from,  509 
Monhydric  potassium  diliturate,  310 
Moniodeaproic  acid,  476 
Moniodethyl  oxide,  47 
Monio<lethylene,  47 
Moniodlactic  acid,  148 
Monacetate,  468 
Monacetin,  365 
M on aoe to- saccharose,  530 
Monacid  potassium  citrate,  433 


Monad  alcohol  radicals,  compounds  of 

the,  379 
Monobasic  acids  (lactic  series),  1 4 
Monobasic    acids,   C^H^Osy    synthesis 

of,  15 
Monobasic  saccharate  of  lime,  526 
Monobromacetylene,  459 
Monobrombarbituric  acid,  311 
Monobromethylene,  46 
Monobromhydrin  of  mannitan,  486 
Monobromiaosuccinic  acid,  198 
Monobroml actio  acid,  148 
Monobromacetal,  69 
Monobrompyromucic  acid,  608 
Monobromsuccinic  acid,  196 
Monobrothiophene,  632 
Monocalcium  sucrate,  526 
Monochloracetal,  68 
Monochloracetone,  128 
Monochloracetylene,  458 
Monochlordiacetin,  366 
Monochlor-ethyl-alcohol,  39 
Mouochloretbylene,  41 
Monochlorethylene  dichloride,  41,  71 
Monochlorhydrin  of  mannitan,  486 
Monochlorhexine,  466 
Monochlorlac tic  acid,  146 
Monochlorsuberic  acid,  447 
Monochlordinitrin,  362 
Monoformin,  365 
Monolein,  421 
Monostearin,  367   . 
Monosulphydrin,  373 
ifonopalmitin,  367 
Mono-ureides,  299 
Mucamide,  599 
Mucates,  598 
Mucic  acid,  597 
Mucilage,  573 
Muconic  acid,  600 
Murexan,  307 
Murexide,  300,  313,  314 
Murexoin,  338 
Muscarine,  95 
Mustard  oil,  390 
Mustard-oil  acetic  acid,  91,  97 
Mutton  suet,  369 
Mycomelic  acid,  293,  299 
My  cose,  535 

Myristolic  acid,  390,  391 
Myronic  acid,  477 

N. 

Nanceic  acid,  133 
Neurine,  63,  65 
NitraU's  of  amylum,  561 
Nitrates  of  cellulose,  677 
Nitrils  of  oxalic  acid,  122 
Nitroacetic  acid,  91 
Nitro-amylenc,  244 
Nitrobar  bit  uric  acid,  309 
Nitrot^rvthrol,  483 
NitroduUitol,  491 


Nitrogen  bases  of  ally],  387 
Nitrogen  buea  of  ethylene,  G3 
Nitrogen  compomids  of  propenjl,  37* 
Nitrogen  componnda  of  snccinyl,  192 
Nitrogen  and  etliiili-ne  coiduhukIb,  74 
Nitro-glycerine,  368 
Nitro-iaobiityUne,  1«S 
Nitro-isoduicitan,  492 
NitTo-lnctiu  add,  17,  139 
Nitro-manniCfl,  487 
Nitro  octjlene,  376 
0-Nitroprapionic  acid,  152 
Nitniiifromecuone,  023 
Nitropyromecaznnic  asid,  6SS 
Nitropyromeconic  acid,  6'22 
Nitropjromucic  acid,  60S 
Nitro  pyrovinuretde,  325 
Nitrosa-a-iiiido-prapioaitri],  145 
NiCroao- barbituric  acid,  SnS 
NitroaodipyrompcoDic  acid,  flSS 
NilraBO-pDrfuriD,  301 
Nitrosomalomo  acid,  1B9 
Nilrow-pyninieconic  aoid,  fl!2 
Nitro-tlieine,  318,  33S 
Nitro-triniethyl-ethylene,  2U 
Nitroxyncetoduxtroae,  GiS 
Nitroxycitria  acid,  4S7 
Nitroxy  lactic  aoid,  139 
KitriivLieiisc.  533 
Nobol'»  eiploaive  oil,  360 
Normal  :iiiii[i<>[nuiii  oxkI.iIc,  113 
Normal  barium  eitratv,  424 
Norma]  barium  tarlrats,  22G 
Nnrmal  i-ndinium  Hicchntutu,  GM 
Normal  calcium  citrate,  434 
Normal  calrjum  malate,  200 
Normal  ealcltim  pyrotartrate,  SSI 
Normal  calcium  Mccharale.  G9fl 
Normal  ethyl  citrate,  437 
Normal  ethyl  fumarate,  211 
Normal  elhyl  malate,  202 
Normal  ethyl  mcconate,  617 
Nuruial  ethyl  succinate,  188 
Normal -tlivl  t.iitiat,.,  230 
Normal  Jii'i'tyl'iit,  2.1 
Normal  li-ivl^iif ,  'l^'l 
Normal  !■■  ,.l"  m., ;.!,.,  ■>.ll 
Normal  knJ  pyroUrtrate,  264 


Nom 


.  434 


Normal  potuisiom  citrate,  433 
Normal  potaaaiiini  dcHoxalate,  428 
Normal  potasHium  mcronatn,  fll7 
Normal  potassium  oxalate,  112 
Normal  potBwium  pyrotartrate,  254 
Normal  potaiuiium  racemate,  235 
Normal  potassium  tartrate,  224 
Norm  id  potassium  urate,  294 
Normal  silver  diliCiirate,  310 


Nonnal  sodjnm  tartrate,  224 
Normal  sodium  urate,  29G 
Nonyl-acetylene,  470 
Nonyleue,  286 


Nor 


-,  213 


Octylene  chloride,  27G 

Octylene  compounds,  276 

Octylene  diaceUte,  275 

Octylene  glycol,  27G 

Octylena  oxide,  275 

Odmyl,  -178 

Oeoanthylidene,  469 

Oenolbioiiic  ncid,  64 

Oil  of  mustanl,  890 

Oils  and  Tats,  36S 

Gilt,  drying,  478 

defiant  gu,  27 

Olfiiinfa,  geueral  propertitfl  of  the,  8  ; 
constitution  of  the,  4  ;  formatioD  of 
the,  7  ;  substitution  •  products  of 
thp,  S ;  containing  more  tlkan  eight 
atoma  of  carbon,  283 

Oleic  acids,  418,  419 

Olein-snlpharic  acid,  422 

Oleophosphoric  acid,  370 

Oleum  Titholl  dolce,  SSS 

Optical  inomeridea  of  malic  acid,  201 

Oxalaldehyde,  102 

Oxalan,  299,  320 

Oxalantin,  319 

Oxalate*,  the.  111  ;  lyntheais,  lOS 

Oxalates  of  antimony,  115 

Oxulotbylina,  119 

Oxalic  acid,  10,  19 

Oxalic  acid  aldehydes,  101 

Oxalic  acid,  carbamide  componnds  of, 
122 

Oxalic  acid,  otii.  r"^l  wilu  nf,  116 

Oxalic  acid,  nitrila  of,  122 

Oxalic  acid,  105;  manufscturs,  107; 
propertiaa,  109 

Oxalic  acid  series,  syDthesil  of,  19 

Oxalic  series  of  acids,  19 

Oxalite,  115 

Oxalyl,  amido-compounJj*  of,  118 

Oxalyl  oompoonds,  101 

Oinlyl-djnnide,  317 

Oxalyllhioatnaminc,  391 

Oxalylurea,  299,  31G 

Oialnramide,  299,  320 

Oxalonitril,  122,  12S 

Oialuric  acid,  299,  319 

Oxamethane,  120 

Oiamic  acid,  120 

OxamiJe,  118 

Oxides,  II 

Oxides  and  ethcn  of  propenyl,  361 


acid,  2: 
Oiyacetamide,  18 
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Ozyacetic  acid,  10,  82 

Oxyacids,  the,  244,  260,  278 

Oxyacids  containing  more  than  eight 
atoms  of  carbon,  286 

Oxy butyric  acids,  167 

o-Oxybutyric  acid,  167,  241 

7-Oxybutyric  acid,  169 

/B-Oxybutyraldehyde,  168,  405 

Oxycaffeine,  839 

Oxycaproic  acid,  260,  264,  278 

Oxy -choline,  65 

Oxycitraconic  acid,  444 

Oxycitric  acid,  488 

Oxycoraenic  acid,  620 

Oxycroconic  acid,  629 

Oxydibutidene  hydrozyamine,  169 

Oxyethylacetic  acid,  85 

Oxyethylamine,  62 

Oxyethylammonium  chloride,  68 

Oxyethyl-triethyl-phoephonium  hy- 
droxide, 66 

Oxyethyl-triethyl-ammonium  chloride, 
65 

Oxyethyl-trimethyl-amraonium,  hy- 
droxide, 63,  64 

Ozyethidene-succinic  acid,  208 

Oxyethidene-succinamic  acid,  208 

a-Oxyglutaric  acid,  252 

/3-Oxyglutaric  acid,  252 

Oxyheptylic  acid  salts,  416 

Oxyisobutyric  acid,  11,  15,  243 

aOxyisobutyric  acid,  170 

Oxyisocaproic  acid,  264 

Oxyitaconic  acid,  442,  446 

Oxymalonic  acid,  160 

Oxymargaric  acid,  287 

Oxymyristic  acid,  286,  286 

Oxyceiianthylic  acid,  272 

Oxyoctenol,  277 

Oxyoctoic  acid,  278 

Oxypentaldine,  75 

7-Oxypentoic  acid,  248 

Oxyphenylamidopropionic  acid,  261 

Oxypropaue-sulpnonic  acid,  389 

a-Oxypropionic  arid,  10,  14,  133,  150 

/B-Oxy propionic  acid,  150 

o-Oxypropionitril,  144 

Oxypyromccazonic  acid,  623 

Oxypyrotartaric  acid,  252,  255 

/B-Oxysiobutyric  acid,  171 

Oxysocaproic  acid,  264 

Oxysuberancarboxylic  acid,  281 

Oxysuccinic  acids,  198 

Oxytetraldine,  75 

Oxytrialdine,  75 

a-Oxyvalemraide,  245 

Oxy  valeric  acid,  242 

o-Oxy valeric  acid,  244 

/3-Oxyvaleric  acid,  246 


P. 


Palm  oil,  369 
Pahnitolic  acid,  477 


Paper  making,  589 

Parabanio  acid,  291,  299,  815 

Parabanic  acids,  reactions  for  the,  318 

Parabanic  group,  315 

Parabin,  517 

Paraconic  acid,  441 

Paracyanogen,  124 

Para-ethylene  oxide,  37 

Paragluconic  acid,  543 

Parahydrocyanaldine,  145 

Paralactic  acid,  148 

Paralactyl  compounds,  liS 

Paraldol,  169 

Paramaleic  acid,  209 

Paramncic  acid,  599 

Paramylene,  283 

Paramylum,  562 

Pai-asaccharose,  530 

Parasorbic  acid,  476 

Parchment  paper,  576 

Pectin,  594 

Pectous  substances,  594 

Pentabromcthane,  459 

Pentaceto-dextrose,  545 

Pentachloraoetal,  79 

Pentanitroxylactose,  538 

Pentenyl  alcohol,  378 

Pentethylene  alcohol,  37 

Pentine  compounds,  464 

Pentinic  acid,  630 

Pentylacetylene,  448,  469 

Pentylene  compounds,  240 

Pentylene  dibromide,  241 

Pentyl-ethylene,  271 

Phosphates  of  proi>enyl,  863 

Phosphor-Betaine,  101 

Phosphor-ethyl- Betainc,  101 

Phosphorus  bases  of  ethylene,  65 

Phosphorus  compounds    of    glvcolyl, 

101 
Phosphortrimethyl  glycocoll,  101 
Phvcite,  481 
Physetoleic  acid,  41 9 
Pimelic  acid,  267.  273 
a  Pimelic  acid,  23,  273,  613,  615 
Pinacones,  10 
Pinacolines,  12 
Pinacone,  259 ;  hydrate,  264 
Pinite,  492 
Platino-chloride,  129 
Polyethylene  alcohols,  37, 
Polyglycerols,  351 
Polyoxyethylamines,  63 
Poppy  oil,  480 

Potassio-antimonions  tartrate,  226 
Potassium  acrylate,  401 
Potassium  amido-acetate,  18 
Potassium  carboxide  compound.s,  625 
Potassium  carboxide  derivatives,  629 
Potassium  carboxylates,  627 
Potassium  chelidonate,  624 
Potassium  croconate,  628 
Potassium  $  cyancrotonate,  446 
Potassium  ethidene  sulphite,  73 
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Potassium  ethyl  lactate,  138 
Potassium  glyoxylate,  104 
Potassium  liydroconate,  628 
Potassium  isethionate,  54 
Potassium  malonate,  157 
Potassium  myronate,  d\fl 
Potassium  paracyanformate,  122 
Potassium  propiolate,  475 
Potassium  quadroxalate,  112 
Potassium  rhodizouate,  627 
Potassium  sodium  tartrate,  224 
Potassium  tartryl  arsenate,  228 
Potassium  tartryl  borate,  229 
Potassium  violurate,  309 
Potato-starch,  556 ;  granules,  557 
Primary  propyl  iodide,  131 
Primary  propylene  glycol,  130 
Propargyl,  471 
Proparg}*lic  acid,  474 
Propenyl  alcohol,  343 
Propenyl  arsenite,  363 
a-Propenyl  chlorhydrin,  353 
/3- Propenyl  chlorhydiin,  353 
o-Propenyl  dibromhydrin,  357 
/3-Proi>enyl  dibromhydrin,  357 
a-Propenyl  dichlorhydrin,  353 
/3- Propenyl  dichlorhydrin,  854 
a-Propenyl  di-iodhyarin,  367 
/3- Propenyl  di-iodhydrin,  357 
Propenyl  disulphonic  acid,  373 
Propenyl,  ethereal  salts  of,  353 
Propenyl,  ethereal  salts  of    the  fatty 

acids,  364 
Propenyl  hydrosulphides,  873 
Propenyl  hydroxyuiamine,  374 
Propenyl  monobromhydrin,  357 
l*ropenyl  mono-iodhydrin,  858 
Propenyl  mononitrate,  358 
Proj)€nyI  monosulphonic  acid,  378 
Propenyl,  nitrogen  compounds  of,  374 
Propenyl  oxide,  351 
Propenyl,  oxides  and  ethers  of,  851 
Proi>enyl  phosphates,  363 
Propenyl,  sulphates  of,  358 
Propenyl  triamine,  375 
Propenyl  tribroniide,  357 
Propenyl  tricarboxylic  acid,  428 
Propenyl  trichloride,  355 
Propenyl  trimethyl  ammonium  chloride, 

375 
Propenyl  trinitrate,  358 
Propenyl  trisulphonic  acid,  374 
Propidene  bromide,  133 
Propidene  chloride,  132,  133 
Propidene  comiKiUuds,  132 
Propidene  oxi<le,  11 
Propiolic  acid,  474 
Propine  compounds,  459 
Propinyl,  471 
Propinyl  acetate,  473 
Propinyl  alcohol,  471 
Propinyl  bromide,  472 
Propinyl  chloride,  472 
Propinyl  coni|)oun(ls,  471 


Propionyl  formic  acid,  171 
Propinyl  iodide,  472 
Propion  aldehyde,  11 
Propyl-acetylene,  464 
Propyl-acrylic  acid,  414 
Propyl  diallyl  carbinol,  474 
Propylene,  6,  124 
Propylene  alcohol,  10,  126 
Propylene  bromhydrin,  128 
Propylene  dibromide,  128 
Propylene  di-iodide,  129 
Propylene  chlorhydrin,  127 
Propylene  chloride,  13,  133 
Propylene  compounds,  124 
Propylene  diamine,  129 
l*ropylene  dichloride,  128 
Propylene  glycol,  9,  126 
I*ri)pylene  lodhydrin,  128 
Propylene  nitrate,  129 
Propylene  oxide,  11,  127 
Propyl-ethenyl-tricarboxylic  acid,  42ft 
Propyl-ethylene,  6,  241 
Propyl  glycoUate,  85 
Propyl-suanamine,  342 
Propyl  laevulinate,  250 
Propyl-malonic  acid,  270 
Propyl  oxalate,  117 
Protagon,  372 
Pseudo-ace tyl-pyrrol,  611 
Pseudo-butyl-ethylene,  259 
Pseudohexylene  chlorhydrate,  468 
Pseudohexylene  chloride,  467 
Pseudohexylene  compounds,  467 
Pseudohexylene  diacetate,  468 
Pseudohexylene  glycol,  468 
Pseudohexylene  iodide,  468 
Pseudohexylene  oxide,  468 
Pseudorcin,  481 
Pseudo-uric  acid,  308 
Pseudoxan thine,  32? 
Purpuric  acid,  307,  313 
Pyridin,  619 
Pyroaconitic  acid,  439 
Pyrocitric  acids,  439 
Pyrocitric  acids,   constitution  of  the, 

445 
Pyrodextrine,  566 
Pyromecazone,  623 
Pyromecazonic  acid,  623 
Pyromeconates,  621 
P)Tomeconic  acid,  620 
Pyromucamide  biami(Ue,  610 
Pyromucates,  the,  606 
Pyromucic  acid,  605  ;  addition  products 

of,    606 ;    substitution-products    of, 

608  ;  isomerides  and  homologues  of, 

612 
/B-PjTomucic  acid,  612 
Pyroracemates,  155 
Pyroracemic  acid,  153,  876 
Pyrotartaric  acid,  253 
Pyrotartaric  anhydride,  255 
Pyrotartronitril,  253 
Pyrotercbic  aci*!,  412 
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Pyro-uric  acid,  293 
PyniTates,  165 
Pyruvic  acid,  163,  164 
Pyruvil,  325 
Pyruvinureide,  325 
Pyruvyl  acetate,  478 
Pyruvyl  alcohol,  472 
Pyruvyl  compounds,  153 
Pyrrol,  609,  633 
Pyrrolin,  610 
PyiTol-red,  610 


Q. 

QUERCITE,  493 

Quince  mucilage,  573 


R. 


Racemio  acid,  233,  238,  239  ;  ethereal 

salts  of,  235 
Eaphides,  113 
Rhodacetic  acid,  90 
Rhodizonic  acid,  626,  628 
Rice  paper,  592 

Rice-starch,  556  ;  granules,  558 
Ricinelaidic  acid,  425 
Ricinolamide,  424 
Ricinoleic  acid,  424 
Roccellic  acid,  289 
Rubidium  tartrate,  225 
Rutylene,  470 
Rye-starch  granules,  558 


S. 


Saccharamide,  597 

Saccharates,  596 

Saccharic  acid,  485,  547,  595 

Saccharimetry,  515 

Saccharin,  547 

Saccharon,  548 

Saccharose,  ethereal  compounds  of,  529 

Saccharoses,  496 

Succinyl,  nitrogen  compounds  of,  192j 

Sago,  556  ;  starch  granules,  558 

Saline  compounds  of  glycocoll,  93 

Salts  of  creatinine,  100 

Sarcine,  325,  327 

Sarcolactic  acid,  148 

Sarcosine,  94 

Scyllite,  552 

Scbacic  acid,  23,  288 

Selenaldine,  76 

Serin,  377 

Shea  butter,  369 

Silver  acetylide,  456 

Silver  acrvlate,  401 

Silver  allylide,  461 

Silver  citrate,  435 

Silver  croconate,  629 


Silver  dinropinyl,  467 

Silver  ethyl  lactate,  139 

Silver  ethyl  meconate,  617 

Silver  fiimarate,  211 

Silver  glycollate,  84 

Silver  ^lyoxylate,  106 

Silver  isosuccinate,  1 97 

Silver  Isevulinate,  250 

Silver  leucate,  261 

Silver  malate,  201 

Silver  mesoxalate,  IGl 

Silver  oxalate,  114 

Silver  pentoate,  248 

Silver  pyrotartrate,  254 

Silver  pyruvate,  155 

Silver  rhodizonate,  628 

Silver  succinimide,  193 

Silver  succinate,  187 

Silver  tartrate,  226 

Sinalbin,  892 

Sinamine,  395 

Sinapoline,  393 

Sinistrine,  566 

Sinnigrin,  393 

Sodacetone  carbonate  of  ethyl,  173 

Sodium  acetoacetic  ether,  173 

Sodium  acrylate,  401 

Sodium-allylene,  460 

Sodium  elaidate,  423 

Sodium  ethideno  sulphite,  73 

Sodium  ethylate,  174 

Sodium  ethyl  lactate,  138 

Sodium  ethyl  malonat^,  1 58 

Sodium  hvdracr\'late,  151 

Sodium  lactate,  137 

Sodium-malonic  ether,  21 

Sodium  mono-ethvlenate,  35 

Sodium  oleate,  421 

Sodium  propenylate,  349 

Sodium  pyruvate,  155 

Sodium  sucrate,  525 

Sodium  sulphallidene-Bulphit**,  399 

Sodium  xanthate,  181 

Sorbic  acid,  475 

Sorbin,  550 

Sorbite,  492 

Sorghum  sugar,  510 

S[»iritus  tartari,  153 

Stannous  lactate,  138 

Starch,  554,  556  ;  granules,  557 

Starch-paste,  559 

Starch-sugar,  538  ;  uses  of,  543 

Stearins,  the,  367 

Stearoleic  acid,  476 

Stearoxylic  acid,  477 

Strontium  glycerate,  376 

Strontium  sucrate,  527 

Strontium  tartrate,  225 

Suberaldehvde,  280 

Suberancarboxvlic  acid,  281 

SuU-ric  acid,  23,  267,  278 

Sul>eromaleic  acid,  280 

Suberone,  280 

Suberotartaric  acid,  280 


INDEX, 
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Substitution-products  of  acrylic  acid, 

401 
Substitution-products  of  allyl  alcohol 
and  of  its  ethers  and  ethereal  salts, 
385 
Succinamic  acid,  23,  193 
Succinamidc,  23,  192 
Succinates,  186 
Succincyamic  acid,  19-4 
Succincyanamide,  194 
Succinic    acid,    19,     23,     182,     267 ; 
ethereal  salts  of,  188  ;  substitution- 
products,  196 
Succinic  anhydride,  32, 191 
Succmiinide,  23,  192,  193       • 
Succino-nitril,  19,  195 
Succino-sulphnric  acid,  192 
Succino-sulpharous  acid,  192 
Succinuric  acid,  321 
Succinyl  chloride,  191 
Suceinyl  compounds,  1 82 
Succinyl  dicarbamide,  321 
Succinyl  oxide,  191 
Succinyl,  sulphur  compounds  of,  191 
Sucrates  of  calcium,  525 
Sucrates  of  iron,  528 
Sucrates  of  lead,  527 
Sucre  de  gelatine,  92 
Suet,  369 

Sugar  analysis,  510 

Su  gar,  estimation  of   soluble  ash  in, 
518 

Sugar  extracted  from  molasses,  509 

Sugar  extracted  from  plants,  510 

Sugar  manufacture,  498 

Sugar,  metallic  compounds  of,  524 

Sugar  refining,  506 

Sug^iT  and  salt  compounds,  529 

Sulphacrolcin  potassium  sulphite,  899 

Sulphamiubarbituric  acids,  308 

Sulphates  of  dulcitol,  401 

Sulphates  of  ethylene,  48 

Sulphates  of  propen^l,  358 

Sulphates  of  uric  acid,  297 

Sulphetherin,  52 

Sulpho-acetic  acid,  90 

Sulpho-acids  of  ethylene,  53 

Sulphohydrantoin,  97 

Sulphone-acetic  acid,  90 

Sulphonacetic  acid,  54 

Sulphono-succinic  acid,  192 

a-Sulphopropionaldehyde,  399 

a-Sulphopropionic  acid,  399 

Sulphopyromucic  acid,  608 

Sulphur  balsam,  479 

Sulphur  compounds  of  allyl,  386 

Sulphur  compounds  of  ethylene,  51 

Sulphur  compounds  of  glycolyl,  88 

Sulphur  compounds  of  lactyl,  141 

Sulphur  compounds  of  proi>enyl,  378 

Sulphur  compouudH  of  succinyl,  191 

Superocari>oxylic  acid,  447 

Sylvan,  609 

Symmetrical  dimcthylcthylene,  163 


Synthesis  of  monobasic  acids,  CnHj^O,, 

15 
Synthesis  of  the  acids  of  the  oxalic 

series,  19 
Synthetical  production  of  tartaric  acid, 

219 


T. 


Tapioca,  556 
Tartar  emetic,  226 
Tartaric  anhydride,  233 
Tartaric  acid,  anhydrides  of,  232 
Tartaric  acid,   217 ;   synthetical    pro- 
duction of,  219 
Tartaric    acid,    common,    or    deztro* 

rotary,  221 
Tartaric  acid,  ethereal  salts  of,  230 
Tartaric  acid  and  its  salts,  the  reactions 
of,  229 

Tartarus  horaxKiiu^y  229 

Tartarus  solubilis,  224 

Tartarus,  290 
Tartralic  acid,  233 
Tartramic  acid,  231 
Tartramide,  231 
Tartrates,  the,  223 
Tartrelic  acid,  233 

Tatrooyl  urea,  298,  303 

Taurine,  55 

Tauro-carl)onic  acid,  56 

Tetrabromethylene,  46 

Tetrabromglycide,  357 

Tetrabromstearic  acid,  477 

Tetrabromthiophene,  632 

Tetracetolactose,  583 

Tetrachlordiallylamine,  388 

Tetrachlorethylene,  42 

a-Tetrachlorglycide,  356 

iB-Tetrachlorglycide,  357 

Teracrylic  acicf,  415 

Tetrad    alcohol    radical    compounds, 
481 

Tetraethyl  citrate,  437 

Tetraethylammonium  dibromidc,  58 

Tetrallylammonium  iodide,  838 

Tetramethyl-alloxantin,  337 

Tetramethyl-allylene,  449 

Tetramethyl-ethylenc,  6,  259 

Tetramethyl-ethylene  bromide,  260 

Tetra-methyl-ethylene  chloride,  260 

Tetramethyl-ethylene  glycol,  259 

Tetramethyl-isoallylene,  469 

Tetramethyl-mnrexide,  838 

Tetramylene,  240 

Tetranitroxvsaccharoee,  629 

Tetraphcnol,  608 

Tetrethylene  alcohol,  37 

Tetrinic  acid,  680 

Tetrinic  acid  group,  6S0 

Tetrol,  638,  633 

Totrolic  acid,  475 

Tetrylcne,  162 
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Totrylene-dicarboxylic  acid,  615 

Tighc  acid,  408,  409,  410 

TigUcaldehyde,  410 

Theobromine,  331,  339 

Theine,  332 

Thetine  compounds,  88 

Thialdine,  75,  76 

Thierschite,  113 

Thiocarbimidacetic  acid,  91 

Thiocyanacetic  acid,  90 

Thiodiglycollic  acid,  88 

Thiodilactic  acid,  142 

Thienyl-phenyl  ketone,  683 

Thio-glycollic  acid,  88 

Thiqlactic  acid,  141 

ThioDuric  acid,  308 

Thiophene,  631,  633 

Thiophenitril,  632 

Thiorufic  acid,  180 

Thiosinamine,  394 

Thiosuccinic  acid,  191 

Thioxamide,  124 

Thioxalenide,  124 

Trehalose,  535 

Triacetin,  365,  378 

Triacetodextrose,  544 

Triad  alcohol  radicals,  compounds  of, 

343 
Triallylamine,  387 
Triallyl  cyanuramide,  325 
Triamylcne,  240,  285 
Tribasic  acids  and  compounds  related 

thereto,  425 
Tribrorahydrin,  357 
Tribromlactic  acid,  148 
Tribromoxalin,  103 
Tribromsuccinic  acid,  214 
Tributyrin,  366 
Tricalcium  sucrate,  526 
Tricarballylic  acid,  428,  432 
Trichloracetal,  79 
Trichlorbutidene  compounds,  166 
Trichlorbu tide ne  glycol,  167 
Trichlorbutidene  oxide,  166 
Trichlorbutyraldehyde,  166 
Trichlorbutyric  acid,  167 
Trichlorethane,  71 
Trichlorethidene  alcohol,  78 
Trichlorethidene  chloracetin,  80 
Trichlorethidene  compounds,  78 
Trichlorethidene  diacctaraide,  81 
Trichlorethidene  diacetate,  80 
Trichlorethidene  diethyl  ether,  79 
Trichlorethidene  ethyl  acetin,  80 
Trichlorethidene  ethyl  ether,  78 
Trichlorethidene  ethylhydramine,  81 
Trichlorethidene  hyuracetamide,  81 
Trichlorethidene  hydramine,  80 
Trichlorethidene  sulphite  compounds, 

80      • 
Trichlorethidene  thiohydrin,  80 
Trichlorethidene  urea,  81 
Trichlorethylene,  42 
Trichlorhyd'rin,  355 


Trichlorlac tic  acid,  146 
o-Trichloroxypentoic  acid,  250 
Tridecatylene,  285 

Triethyldicarbopyrrolamide,  611,  615 
Triethylcne  alcohol,  37 
Triethylene  diamine,  61 
Triethylene  tetramine,  59,  61 
Triethyl  malate,  203 
Triethylene-triamine,  58,  59,  61 
Triethyl  meconate,  617 
Triethyl  oxamide,  121 
Triethyl  phosphosinamine,  395 
Triethyl  propenyl  ether,  352 
Trigenic  acia,  77 
Triglycerol,  351 
Triglycolamidic  acid,  18 
Trihydrocarboxylic  acid,  627 
Tri-isobutylene,  284 
Trilaurin,  367 

Trimethylene  bromide,  130 
Trimethyl-bromethyl-ammonium    bro* 

mide,  59 
Trimethylcai-byl-raethyl-ethylene,  272 
Trimethylene  alcohol,  130 
Ti'imethylene  chlorhydrin,  180, 
Trhnethylene  chloride,  230,  133 
Trimethylene  compounds,  129 
Trimethylene  diacetate,  130 
Trimethylene  oxide,  11,  130 
Trimethyl  ethylene,  242 
Trimethyl-glycocoll,  95 
Trimethyl  vinyl-ammonium     bromide, 

59 
Trinitrin,  358 
Trinitro propane,  375 
Trinii'oxylactose,  533 
Trimyriptin,  367 
Triolein,  421 
Trioxyethylamino,  62 
Trioxyethylammonium  chloride,  63 
Tripalmitin,  367 

Tri propenyl  strontium  manganite,  350 
Tristearin,  367 
Trisuccinamide,  194 
Trisulphhydrin,  373 
Triticin,  568 
Trivalerin,  366 
Tunicin,  593 
Tyrosine,  261 


r. 


Undecolic  acid,  477 

Undecylenic  acid,  418 

Unsymmetrical  dimethylethylene,  163, 

164 
Uramil,  298,  307 
Urates,  the,  294 
Uric    acid,    290  ;    preparation,    291  ; 

synthesis,     292 ;      properties,    293; 

tests,  294  ;  estimation  of,  294 
Uric  acid  group,  290 
Uroxanic  acid,  297 
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a-YALEBOLACTIDE,  245 

Yalerolactone,  248 

Valerins,  366 

Valerolactic  acid,  138 

Vegetable  mucilage,  573 

Vinyl  bromide,  46 

Vinyl  chloride,  41 

Vinyl-ethyl,  163 

Vinyl-ethyl  ether,  69 

Vinyl  iodide,  47 

Vinyl-trimethyl-ammonium  hydroxide, 

65 
Vinyl-triethyl-arsonium  hydroxide,  67 
Vinyl  •  triethyl  •  phosphomum     com* 

pounds,  66 
Violantin,  310 
Violuric  acid,  308 


W. 

Walnut  oil,  480 

Wheaten-starch  granules,  557 ;  paste, 

561 
Wood  gum,  572 


Wood-pulp  in  paper  making,  591 
Wood,  technical  uses  of,  592  ;    preser- 
vation of,  593 
Woody  fibre  of  lignin,  583 


X. 

Xanthine,  825,  339 
Xanthine  hydrochlorate,  327 
Xanthine  sulphate,  827 
Xeronic  acid,  446 


Z. 

ZiKC  acrylate,  401 

Zinc  diethyl-oxyacetato,  266 

Zinc  glutarate,  251 

Zinc  hydracry late,  151 

Zinc  Isevulinate,  250 

Zinc  lactate,  137 

Zinc  leucate,  261 

Zinc  oxycaproate,  264 

Zinc  paralactate,  149 


THE  END. 
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